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JAMES BURGESS, C.I.E., LL.D. 
BY J, F. FLEET, LC.s,, (Rerp.), PxD., C.LE. 


Ix the person of Dr. James Burgess, who died at Edinburgh on the 3rd October in his 
cighty-fifth year, there has passed away an accomplished scholar and zealous worker who 
played a great part in the development of Indian historical and archwological research, and 
Sir Richard Temple and I have lost a valued friend of long standing, The following sketch 
is offered as a tribute to his memory and an attempt to give an idea of what he achieved 
during some fifty years of active life and solid hard work. 

Dr. Burgess was bora on the 14th August, 1832, at Kirkmahoe in Dumfriesshire, Scot- 
land. He was educated chiefly at Glasgow, with a view to adopting the profession of 
teaching, And he went to India in 1855 as Professor of Mathematics in the Doveton 
College at Caleutta, In 1861 he became Head of a large school at Bombay, the Sir Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy Parsee Benevolent Institution, and it wasthis move that led to his taking up the 
line of work in which he became so prominent. His interest in archeological matters was 
aroused by the remains at Elephanta and the Kasheri Cavea, and the other places which 
residence at Bombay gave him the opportunity of visiting during vacations. And the first 
fruits of the work which he was thus led to begin appeared in his “Temples of Satrunjaya,” 
published in 1869, and his “Rock-cut Temples of Elephanta,” which followed in 1871.4 

Soon after that came his first great service to the scientific world, which was done in 
1872 by starting this journal, the Indian Antiquary. His objects were to bring together in 
one publication, of a suitable size for illustrations, the work in all the various lines of Indian 
historical and archwological research which was being done by scholars both in India and 
elsewhere ; to draw more workers into the field; to provide a medium of communication 
between writers who lived and worked in far different Jocalities; and to make accessible in 
English translations and abstracts work that was being turned out by some of our European 
scholars in other languages. A glance through the Lists of Contents of the early volumes 
will show how many prominent scholars, both European and Indian, responded at once to 
his call, and availed themselves of the advantages that he offered by joining the ranks of 
his supporters and contributors, and how quickly new workera were attracted and brought 
into this field of research, and the pages of the volumes themselves are full of most valuable 
matter which he was thus the means of laying before us, including many contributions by 
himself both in separate papers and in editorial footnotes. He carried on this pr blication, 
in monthly issues and yearly volumes, chiefly at his own cost, for thirteen years, and wound 
up the series by a penultimate contribution of quite exceptional interest and value, namely, 


lh a 

+ Here and below 1 mention only his most prominent works, nearly all of which have boon taken 
into the general series of the Archmological Survcy of India, though few of them, besides these two, 
were not written officially. Various other publications “by him or prepared under his direction are-to be 
found in the brochures or subsidiary emal'er volumes of the Bombay and Madras Surveys, and in 
auparately issued descriptive bocks and collections of photographs. A nearly full fist of them ail oan 
be got from tho bibliography attached to his article on Indian orchitecture in the Imporial G.zetioer of 
India, along with the lists whieh are given at the end of the annual report of the Director-General of 
Archmology 
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MeCrindle’s translation of Ptolemy's Geography of India and Southern Asia. Then, but 
only because by that time he found his hands quite full with the official duties which had 
devolved upon him, he made over the journal, at the end of 1884, to Sir Richard Temple 
and myself, 

Meanwhile, from 1868 to 1873 Dr. Burgess was the Secretary of the Bombay 
Geographical Society. His work in this capacity and what he was doing ag Editor of the 
Indian Antiguary, along with the two small books which he had published on Elephanta 
and Satrufijaya, attracted the attention of Government, and led to cfficial recognition of 
his special qualifications. It had already been realized by the Government of Ind‘a that the 
extensive historical and archwological remains of India deserved a better fate than that 
the exploration of them should continue to be left to private and intermittent enterprise. A 
first step was taken in 1870, when General Sir Alexander Cunningham, who, indeed, had 
heen employed previously for some years on official archeological exploration but had 
retired trom active service, was recalled to India to be at first Archeological Surveyor to the 
Government of India, and then when a staff of Assistants was provided for him, to be 
Nirector-General of the Archaeological Survey of India. His time, however, and that of 
his Assistants was fully filled by work in Northern India. It was recognized that separate 
arrangements must be made forthe South. And a second step was taken in January, 1874, 
when Dr. Burgess was appointed to be the Archeological Surveyor and Reporter to Govern- 
ment for Western India, He was peculiarly fitted for such a post by having already a clear 
appreciation of the different classes of Indian architecture, a quick perception of the salient 
features which called for description and illustration, habits of close observation and 
accuracy partly innate and partly due to his mathematical training, great skill as a drafts- 
man and photographer, and a winning manner which got for him the cordial co-operation 
of other scholars in supplying readmgs and translations of inscriptions, the only part of the 
work which he could not deal with in person, And the selection of him for the newly made 
office was quickly justified by his production of a series of fine large volumes, handsomely 
got up and richly illustrated, and full of most useful matter. In 1874 ap) eared his 
“Keport on the First Season's Operations in the Belgaum and Kaladgi Districts;"" in 
1876, his “Report on the Antiquities of Kathiawad and Kachh,” including a contribution 
by E. Thomas on the “Sah” and Gupta coins; and in 1878, his “Report on the 
Antiquities in the Bidar and Aurangabad Districts in the Territories of H. H. the Nizam." 
During this period he started, by a “Provisional List of Architectural and other 
Archwological Remains in Western India," which was issued in 1875 aa No. 4 of tho 
brochures of the Bombay Archmological Survey, a series of compilations, framed subsequent- 
ly both for Bombay and for other parts in anamplified and more detailed form, the yseful- 
ness of which has been found very great. Also, he perfec.ed and taught to us who wore co- 
operating with him the process of making the squeezes and impressions, both plain and 
inked, which enabled us to substitute rea! facsimiles of the inscriptions on stone for. the 
emall-scale photographs and the unreliable reproductions from ey-copies, tracings, and 
rubbings touched up by hand, which had been previously the only wa. s of illustrating 
auch recorls, 

In 1881 Madras was added to Dr, Burgess's sphere of work, and he became Archeological 
Surveyor and Rporter to Government for Western and Southern India. He then brought 
out in 1884 his fourth volume for Western India, namely, a ‘‘Report on the Buddhist Cave- 
temples and their Inscriptions,” the inscriptions being givon mostly from a preliminary 
treatment of them by Pandit Bhs gwanlal Indraji, published in 188) in No, 10 of the brochures 
of the Bombay Survey, which was revised and added to by Profeasor Biihlor, In the same 
year he produced his fifth volume for Western India, a “Report on the Elura Cave-Temples 
and the Brahmanical and Jaina Caves in Western India," with o treatment by Professor 
Bibler of the Nanighétand Kanheri inscriptions and the Da‘Avatara inscription at Eluri. 
In the meantime, in intervals of leisure Dr. Burgess had found time to co-operate with 
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Jamea Fergusson in writing another volume of very primary importance, “The Cave- 
temples of India,” which was published in both their names in 1880. 

In March, 1886, De. Burgesa suscecded Sir A. Cunningham as Director-General 
of the Archmolozical Survey of India. One of the first things that he did in his new office 
was to place the archmologieal arrangemnts throughout India on a more systematic 
footing by putting Mr. Cousens and Mr. Rea, who were already his Assistants, in full 
chargé of the work in Western India and Madras respectively; by getting Dr. Fikret 
appointed for the North-West provinces and Oudh as an addition to the existing staff 
in Northern Indix: and by securing the appointment of Professor Hultzach as 
Government Epigrazhist, with the daty of collestiag and publishing the inscriptional 
records of the Madras-Presidency and training « staff of assistants to help in carrying on 
that work and any extension of it. Another thing that he did in his now capacity was to 
start a svcond naw journal, which, also, has played a most important part in Indian 
historical research. From 1872 the principal organ for the publication of the ancient 
records of India, the inscriptions on stone and copper which are found in such great 
numbers, especially in the South, had been the Indian Antiquary. But the pages of this 
journal were becoming insufficient for the increasing amount of material that was being 
collected. A separate journal, devoted exclusively to the inscriptions, was found 
necessary, and Dr. Burgess provided it by starting the Epigraphia Indica, which he 
brought out with the help of Professor Hultzsch and De. Fihrer, to provide for the 
inseriptions other than those which were specially the sphere of Professor Hultzsch’s 
work. Owing to certain diffioulties caused by special arrangements which had to be made 
in the Government Press at Calcutta, the first volume of this new series, issued in 
periodical instalment, was not finished till 1892, by which time Dr. Burgess had left Indio 
But it was followed by vol, 2 without any undue delay in 1894. Here, again, a perusal of 
the Lists of Contents of the two volumes will show how successful he was in securing at 
once full support for his new undertaking. The pages of the two volumes are rich with 
epigraphic work by, amongst others, Professors Bihler and Kielhorn. Ando noticeable 
feature in them is found in Professor Jacobi's “Tables for the Computation of Hindu 
Dates in Insori tions,” which Dr. Burgess, estimating quite rightly the usefulness of them. 
published in vol. L, pp. 403-469, and vol, 2, pp. 487-498. This was a somewhat new lirne 
of inquiry, and a very important one. It had been started, on proper lines for the first 
time, by Mr. Shankar Balkrishna Dikshit, in 1897, inthe Indian Antiquary, vol. 1. 
pp. 113-122, where he showed us how to get the trae European equivalents for Hindu dates 
by means of tables published in Marithi by Professor Kero Lakshman Ch vatre. Professor 
Jacobi took the matter in hand on European lines in the same journal vol. 17, pp 145-151, 
and then recast and extended hia tables and methods in the two contributions for which 
Dr, Burgess so judiciously found a place in the Kpigraphia Indica, thus laying fully the 
foundations of a branch in our work the superstructure of which has been continued 
elsewhere by Sh. B. Dikshit, Mr. Sewell, and other scholars. Meanwhile; Dr. Burgess went 
on enorzetically with his own special work, and gave us in 1887 the first volume in the 
archwulogical series for Madras, namely, “The Buddhist Stupas of Amaravati and 
Jaggayyapeta in the Krishna District,’ with texts and translations of by Professor Bihlet 
of the inscriptions of A-éka at Diauli and Jaugada, and in 1888, in co-operation with 
Mr. Cousens, a volume on “The Antiquities of the Town of Dabhoi in Gujarat,” 

Dr. Burgess left India in 1889, to settle down in his home at Edinburgh, but not by 

¢ means to lead 4 life of leisure : he had many unpublished materials on hand ; and he 
applied himself steadily’ to worki g them up for publication, He was busy in the first 
place, down to 1804, with the editing of the Epigraphia Indica, which then, from the begin- 
ning of its third volume, was taken over by Professor Hultzsch. In 1896 he gave US 6 
volume on ‘The Muhammadau Architecture in Gujarat."" In 1900 he published Part 1 of 
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* work on ‘* The Muhammadan Architcoture of Ahmedabad.” In 1901 he gave us, in his 
private capacity, a small but valuable book entitled “ Buddhist Art in India,” being a 
translation, made by Miss A. C, Gibson and revised and enlarged by himself and enriched 
with additional illustration, of Professor Albert Griinwedel’s “Handbuch "* on this topic, 
which had been published in 1893. In 1903, again in co-operation with Mr. Cousens, ho 
gave us a volume on “ The Architectural Antiquities of Northern Gujarat.” And in 1905 
he produced Part 2 of “The Muhammadan Architecture of Ahmedahad."" This was his 
last official publication. But even then his activity by no moans came to an end, He 
wrote the account of Indian architecture which was published in 1908 in the new edition 
of the Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. 2, pp. 155-205, In 1910, in co-operation with 
Mr. Phend Spiers, he gave us a revised edition of Fergusson's “History of Indian and 
Eastern Architesture,”” originally published in 1876, which he brought up to date in the 
light of all the more recent knowledge that had been acquired since then and of his own 
special acquaintance with the subject, And in 1913 he gave us “The Chronology of 
Modern India, a. p. 1494—1894," as a complement to the well-known book on the earlier 
chronology, from ancient times down to the bezinning of the sixteenth century, which had 
heen published in 1899 by Miss C. Mabel Duff (Mrs, Rickmers). 

As may have been gathered from some things said above, Dr, Burgess was an expert 
mathematician This branch of knowledge he never deserted, finding in jt the relaxation 
from ordinary work which all of us need in some form or another. In 1898 he was 
awarded the Keith Medal of the Royal Society of Edinburgh for a paper in which he 
propounded a new process in the Error-function Definite Integral, And it was this side 
of lis attainments that enabled him to give us in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 1893, pp. 717-761, « most instructive paper entitled “Notes on Hindu Astronom: 
and the History of our Knowledge of it,” It is to be regretted that he did not write 
more in this line of rasearch, which has been much neglected since the time when 
Whitney published his notes and illustrations to the translation of the Sirya-Siddhanta, 

When Dr. Burgess gave us his “‘ Chronology of Modern India,” his health had broken 
down to such an extent that he was no longer capable of any continuous efforts ; it began 
to fail, in fact, about ten years ago; and it was only und+r stress of great pain and 
increasing feebleness that he finished his last two publications. He was afflicted by serious 
weakness of the heart, and by & complaint which made severe surgical operations neces- 
sary from timeto time. Life wasa heavy burden to him for the last few years during 
which he was never free from discomfort, if not actual pain, and was, indeed, for much of 
the time in bed. But he always had the consolation that his mind remained clear, which 
euabled him upto the very last to take a practical interest in any topics that were submitte 
to him for elucidation, and the devoted attentions of a wife and daughters who helped him 
in keeping up his communications with friends at a distance whenever he could not write 
letters in person, He bore his sufferings with signal patience and resignation, under the 
influence of his natural fortitude and the deep religious convictions that he held, and has 
passed at last to rest; to he missed greatly by all who had the privilege of knowing him. 

Dr. Burgess's merits and work received recognition in Various quarters, He was made 
LL.D of the University of Edinburgh in 1881, and Companion of the Order of the Indian 
Empire in 1885, He was an Honorary Associate of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects; an Honorary Member of the Imperial Russian Archeological Society, the American 
‘Oriental Society, and the Royal Philosophical Society of Glasgow ; and a Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh and of the University of Bombay. And he was an Honc ar 
Associate of the Finuo-Ugrian Society, and a Corresponding Member of the Ethnological 
Society of Berlin and of the Batavian Society of Arts and Sciences: He was also & Member 
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which he was at the time of his death almost the oldest surviving member: a Fellox. of the 
Royal Geographical Society, and a Member of the Société Asi: tique, Paris, 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS RELATING TO THE CYCLONE AT PONDICHERRY 
ON NEW YEAR'S DAY 1761. 
BY SIR RICHARD TEMPLE, BART. 
Introductory Note, 


Tae violent cyclone which occurred at Pondicherry on the Ist January 1761 is histori- 
cally important, as it happened at a crisis in the blockade of that place and inspired 
the French with hopes of immediate succour. 


The Seven Years War was at that time drawing to a close, but the Anglo-French 
quarrel in India was still undetermined, and Colonel (Sir) Eyre Coote, in command of the 
troops at Madras, after a successful action at Wandiwash and the capture of Arcot, in 
January 1760, had set about the reduction of Pondicherry, which was held by the Count 
De Lally. But as the British forces were not strong enough for an assau!t, he decided to 
closely invest the place, and at the same time a strict blockade by land and sea was kept 
up from May to the end of December 1760, with the help of a squadron under Admiral 
Charles Stevens and Rear Admiral (Sir) Samuel Cornish. Its fall seemed inevitable, unless 
it could be relieved by a French fleet, as it was known that the inhabitants were sufforing 
from want of provisions. 

Then, on New Year's Day 1761, a cyclone broke upon the coast in full fury, and it appeur- 
ed impossible that any ship could have escaped. Indeed, it was at first generally believed 
that the entire English squadron had perished, and Lally dispatched an urgent message 
to the French Resident at Pulicat, begging him to lose no time in forwarding supplies for 
the “saving of Pondicherry.” But though three ships had foundered with almost all hands, 
three were stranded and four dismasted, the French soon realized that their adversaries 
were not rendered powerless. A part of the squadron, under Admiral Cornish, which 
had been refitting at Trincomalee, escaped the storm, and returned to Pondicherry on 
the 6th January. Colonel Coote sent to Madras for all the armed vessels.and stores avail- 
able, and meanwhile set about the erection of a fort to protect the men who were salving 
the wrecks. The Council. at Madras responded to the call for assistance, and thus, in 
a few days, the English were again * formidable at sea.”’ All hope of relief being now 
at an end, the garrison, “having no Provisions left,"’ capitulated on the 15th January 
1761. 

There are several contemporary accounts of this cyclone among the India Office Recori!s, 
as well as information collected by Robert Orme, and a report drawn wp by him, sonte 
seventeen years after the event. There are also descriptions in the Logs of some of the 
vessels of Admiral Stevens’ squadron, preserved at the Public Record Office. By the courtesy 
of the authorities, I now give these accounts in their original wording. A certain amount 
of repetition is unavoidable, but as each narration contains details not found in the 
other accounts, it has seemed advisable to print all the reports in their entirety. Tho 
whole collection forms a valuable addition to the history of cyclones in India in the 18th 


century. 
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Colonel Coote’s Account of the Storm as recorded in his Journal 


Tuesday 300A December 1760.—The surf ran so high this day that no stores could be 
landed. 

Wed-::aday Slat December 1760.—Tho surf so great this day that no boat or Catamaran 
could go off to bring any stores on shore, 

Thursday 1st January 1761.—Very cloudy weather all this morming. In the evening 
about 8 o'clock, it began to blow hard. At ten the most violent storm arose that has 
been known in the memory of maa, and continued ‘till 2 in the morning, 

Friday 2nd January 1761—The storm which happened last night almost ruined our 
batteries and working tools, destroyed intirely all our Pandalls [pandal, a thatched shed] 
in Camp, and killed several black people. His Majesty's ships Newcastle, Queenborough 
and Protector drove on shore to the southward of Arioncopang? ; all but five or six men in 
the crew saved. The Duke of Aquitaine, Sunderland, and Duke storeship foundered about 
one o'clock this morning. Only three men are saved out of those two men of war, and seven 
blacks out of the Duks ; the America, Panther, Medway and Falmouth entirely dismasted 
and laying at anchor to the southward: no news yet of the Norfolk, Admiral Stevens, but 
fear she is lost. Wrote immediately to the Governor and Council of Bombay to acquaint 
them with this unhappy catastrophe, and requested they would immediately dispatch 
Captain Tideman and the men of war there to the Coast, and at the same time to send as 
much powder as they could possibly spare. Wrote also to the Governor and Council of 
Madras, and desired they would immediately send supplies of stores to the army, in the 
room of those lost on board the Duke. Ordered all the Mussola [mussoola, masiila, a surf- 
boat] boats and Catamarans from the northward to assist the ships to the southward and 
those ashore off Arioncopang, also ordered provisions and arrack to be sent for the use of 
the sailors belonging to the Newcastle, Queenborough and Protector. Wrote to the officer 
commanding at Cudalore to dispatch immediately all his Mussola boats and Catamarans 
to assist the ships, and to send for those at Porto Novo and Deve Cotah.? .. 

Sunday 4th Janwary 1761.—This morning Admiral -Stevens atrived in the Norfolk 
without any damage, also the Grafion, Captain Parker. Intercepted a letter from Mr. 
(Monsieur) Lally to one Mr. [Monsieur] Raymond* at some 
cr hats in the most pressing manner; to send some tice to Pondicherry, and to rur 
nll risques and hazard every thing to effect it, if it was only half a Garce® atatime, He 
eequaints him that, as the English fleet was entirely destroyed, he had it once more in his. 
power to save Pondicherry. Wrote to the Governor and Council of Madras to | . 
immediately all the armed vessels there to join the ships before Pondiche *. Wrote also 
i Miia eens 5 sent him a copy of Mr. eany's intercepted letter, at the same time 

ner e: my Nneasiness least any boats with provisions should get into the 
| Orme MSS., India, Vol. VIII. pp. 1086.7, Pe 

_ | | “ppam, near Pondicherry, 

‘ a — - metho a ae miles South of Pondicherry, Devikotta, a Marithe Fors. 
* A measure, varying from about 8,000 ¢0 9,060 Ibs. svoirdupois, 
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oc'ae65 fedlida ny: Miia eetilng to to their relief. Received savice from Naxsoatii 
that a boat loaded with provisions sailed from that port ; acquainted Admiral Stevens with 

Tuesday 6th January 1761.—The late storm having raised the sea so high as to wash 
away the Star redoubt, which was built: between the Sea and the river to the Southward 
ee leave that part uncovered, I ordered the Engineers to mark out a fort capable 
of containing 300 men, so as intirely to cover the southward and prevent the enemy from 
scciilak out aus pextien to molest the seamen at the wrecks. Received a letter from 
Admiral Stevens, aesiring me to send armed boats tocruize before Pondicherry. Wrote him 
for answer that [ had none fit for that purpose, and even if I had, there were no proper 
people 1 shore to man them; also informed him that I had intelligence from the different 
neutral ports -of several boats lading with provisions for the enemy, and that 1 made 
no doubt of his taking the necessary measures to prevent their getting into Pondi- 
cherry. This day Admiral Cornish® in the Lenox, with the York and Weymouth, arrived here, 

Colonel Coote’s Report of the Storm to the Council at Fort St. George,’ 

Consultation, 4th January 1761.—This morning came in the following letter from 
Colonel Coote Commanding the Army before Pondicherry. 

To the Honble. the President and Council of Fort St. George. 

Gentlemen,—After the most terrible night of wind and rain that I ever was witness to, 
I have this morning the most dismal prospect. Our fleet (I am afraid) entirely destroyed. 
Four of the ships we see dismasted and two more on shore. The beach is covered with peices 
of wrecks ; the Army almost in as great distress, having our Tents, Huts, and every thing 
belonging to us destroyed. Great numbers of the black people, men, women and Children 
have been killed. I fear greatly for the Ship Duke ; she had the greater part of her stores 
on board, It is absolutely necessary that you, Gentlemen exert your utmost [endeavours] 
(by sending us as speedy supplys as possible) to make up for this unfortunate disaster, and 
to enable us at the same time to push on the Siege with vigor. I am by this shocken 
Scene of confusion ao hurried, which prevents me from saying any thing further at present, 
than that I am, Gentlemen, 








Your most obedient and most humble Servant, 
EYRE COOTE. 
Oulgarel,® 2d January 1761. 
To which was returned the following Answer :— 
To Eyre Coote Esqr., Commander-in-Chief. 
Sin,—We received this morning your favour of the 2d Instant with the unfortunate 
news of the sufferings the Fleet and Army have sustained by a storm of wind on the Ist 
Instant. The misfortune is great; so much the greater must our ardor be in preventing 














* Rear Admiral Samuel Cornish, Cr. Bt 1766, died 1770. Bee the Dict. Nal. Biog. for a notice of 
April 1761, 

T Madros Miliary Consulfations, Range 251, Vol. 47, pp. 1-3. 

® Oulgaret, one of the four communes of Pondicherry. 
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the advantages the Enemy might otherwise make of our distress, Whatever can be 
done by us shall not be wanting. We had some part of the gale here, but the Falmouth, 
loaded with Stores, fortunately rode it out. We dispatch her to you this night. Two 
shipe, (the Lord Mansfield and Sandwich) arrived from Bengal, shall in a few days carry 
you a further supply of Gunpowder, All our Carpenters are set to work to make more 
platforms, which shall also be forwarded to you as soon as they are finished, as well as 
every other store our Garrison affords. 

We remain &ca., 
GEORGE PIGOT, &ca., 
Colonel Coote’s further Report of the damage caused by the Storm,° 

Consultation, 5th January 1761.—The folowing letter received from Colonel Coote, 
with further particulars of the loss sustained by the Storm of wind on the Ist Instant. 

To the Honble. the President and Council of Fort St. George. 

GENTLEMEN,—After I had the honor of writing to you yesterday, I went along the Sea 
Side to the Southward of Pondichery, where I had a most miserable prospect: of our shat- 
tered fleet. It is not in my power to describe the horror of the night of the let and the 
dreadful effects of it. The best account I can give you is the following, There are three 
ships on shore; most of the crews will be saved. The names are the Newrasile, Queen- 
borough and Protector. Three ships have foundered, the Duke of Aquitaine, Sunderland and 
Duke Storeship ; the two former had but one man saved, and the latter seven blacks. Four 
large ships are entirely dismasted ; who they are, I do not exactly know, nor can I tell any 
thing of the few remaining Ships of the Squadron. Should the Revenge be carried at Madras 
I beg you would dispatch her immediately, and whatever armed Vessels you can collect, as 
we have not at present even a boat to block up the place. I sent off an express yesterday 
to Bombay, by way of Anjengo, in order to hurry round the Ships of war there, and I 
am doing every thing in my power to help the distressed people here, as well as tu carry on 


hitherto done; yet I hope by a little activity and perseverence to get the better of this 
misfortune. 


I have the honor to be, &ca., 
Head Quartera, 8d Janwary 1761. 
Measures taken by the Council at Fort St. George in consequence 
of the above Report, 

Such a Calamitous and unexpected accident to our Fleet at this time is indeed a very 
melancholy event. We, however flatter ourselves that Admiral Cornish, with his Division, 
consisting of five ships of the Line, has escaped the Effects of the Storm, and that we shall 
in a few days hear of his arrival on the Coast to renw the blockade by Sea. In the mean 
time, that every precaution in our power may be taken tu prevent the Enemy's getting 
in supplies by that means, Resotven that the Lord Mansfield und Sandwich, which im- 
ported here from Bengal the 3rd Instant do take on board as much Gunpowder as they 
ean receive for the Siege of Pondichery, and proceed to the Southward with all Expedition 
for that Service. 





* Madras Milttery Consullaiions, Range 240, VoL 47, pp. 2-5. 
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And Ordered that Mr. Milton, the Commisary General of Stores at Camp, be wrote to 
for an account of the stores that had been landed from the Duke, that all possible means 
may be taken for replacing the deficiency occasioned by the loss of that Ship. 

Ordered that Pattamars [pathmér, & foot runner, messenger] be dispatched to Bombay 
and Bengal with Advices of the late disaster which has happened tothe Fleet, and to retjuest 
of the Gentlemen at Bombay to communicate the same to the Commanders of any of his 
Majesty's ships there, that they may be prepared to execute such ordera as they may re- 
ceive from the Admiral, from whom as yet we have received no Advices since the Accident. 
We are uncertain what measures he may think most expedient to take for refitting che 
disabled Ships and as a part of our battering Cannon is lost in the Duke, It is Anger to 
request they will supply us with this Article as far as they are able, 

Report of the Storm sent to Bombay, 5th January 1761, by the 
Couneil at Fort St, George.'* 

Honble. Sir and Sirs,—Since our last of the 20th Ultimo, we have received your favor 
under date the 27th November. 

Admiral Stevens, with the Norfolk, Sunderland, Falmouth and Protector, joined the 
five Ships under Captain Haldane’s Command off Pondichery the 25th of last Month, and 
the Queenborough a day or two after, having left Tricamallay [ Trincomallee, Ceylon] the 
16th, and parted from the Lenor, Grafton, Weymouth, York, Salisbury, Tartar Sloop and 
Compagnie des Indes, French Prize, under Admiral Cornish, off Point Pedro." 

After this favorable account of the chief part of the Squadron being safe on the Coast, 
it ia with. pain'we proneed to describe the very unfortunate Catasteophe which happened: by 
the effects of a most violent gale of wind off E erry the Ist Instant. All the particulars 
wo have as yet received of this unhappy event are as follow. The Newcastle, Queenborough 
and Protector drove ashore near Ariancopang, the crews saved: the Duke of Aquitaine, 
the Sunderland, and the Company's Ship Duke laden with Stores for the Siege, founder'd ; 
of the two former, only one was saved, and a few Lascars of the latter. The Norfolk, 
America, Medway, Falmouth and Panther rode it out, but were obliged to cut away all their 
Masts, and we hear are otherwise much damaged; the Liverpool Frigate put to Sea, and 
has not since beon heard of. The Elizabeth, South Sea Castle and Hermione, French Prize, 
we understand were sent round to Bombay from Trincomalay, and that the Tyger was 
left at the last mentioned place to compleat her Repairs. 

As wo are quite uncertain what measures the Admiral may think most expedient to 
take for refitting the disabled Ships, we can only give you this early notice, and request that 
you will be pleased to communicate tho same to the Commanders of any of His Majesty's 
Ships with you, that they may be prepared to exeoute such orders as they may receive 
from the Admiral. The Instant we are informed of his resolution, we shall dispatch 

We have had no oertain accounts of Admiral Cornish since Mr. Steevens left him off 
Point Pedro, as abovementioned, but a private letter just received mention[s] five Ships 

Our Camp has also suffered by the Storm, but we are exerting our utmost endeavours 
to press the Siege with Vigour, and prevent, as far as we are able, the advantages the Enemy 


@ Madras Military Consultations, Range 251, Vol. 47. 
ll A point at the extreme N. E. of Ceylon, near Point Palmyra. 
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might otherwise reap from this Calamity. Some reports speak of the arrival of the Ships 
destined to your Presidency at Anjengo. We hope it is true and are persuaded your Honor 
&c., will not lose a moment to give us all the Assistance in your power. 

The Lord Mansfield and Sandwich from Bengal imported here the 2d Instant. Their 
arrival is very opportune to assist in carrying Stores for the siege of Pondichery. They ) 
have Salt Petre on board for your Presidency. Whether we can send them round con- 
veniontly with the present circumstances of Affairs we cannot yet determine. You may, 
however, depend that nothing but absolute necessity shall induce us to detain them. | 

Our call for Gunpowder is so great that we hope your Honor &c., will excuse our 
repeated Request that you will send us as large a supply 45 you can possibly spare and find 
conveyance for; and as we have lost a part of our battering Cannon for the Siege of 
Pondichery, if you can assist us in this Article with some 18 or 24 pounders, they will be 
Fery acceptable, 

We are &c., 
GEORGE PIGOT, &c., 
Council, 
Admiral Charles Steevens’ Report of the Storm to the Council 
at Fort St. George.12 

Consullation 7th Janvary 1761.—Reoeived the following letter from Admiral Steevins to 
the President and Council at Fort St. George. 

GENTLEMEN,—On the first Instant, observing the weather squally and unsettled, 1 made 
every necessary disposition to prepare His Majesty's Ships under my Command for going to 
Sea, if I found myself under an absolute neceaaity of running out with the Squadron. 

At eight o’Clock at night it began to be squally, the wind at N. W. by N. and at ten, 
I found myself under an absolute necessity of ‘cutting my cable, and making a signal for the 
squadron to do the same, driving off under a Reef’d Mizen. From half past ten to half 
past eleven the wind increased, blowing very hard: at twelve it became moderate, and 
continued so till near one a’clock; then the wind shifted to the 8. E. Quarter, and continued 
to blow harder than it did before, till about 3, the Norfolk at that time standing to the N. 
E. under a Reef’d Foresail, and when I could sound, only shoaled my water from 17 to 14 
fathom, which soundings I kept till the weather moderated. At 7 o'Clock in the morning 
saw Sadrass" to the W. N. W., distant 5 Leagues. I then thought it necessary to haul off 
the land till the weather settled, having received no other damage than splitting a Reef'd 
Mainsail and Mizen, and losing my long boat ; during the Storm I made (from the Ships 
labouring) 4 feet water. 


















lost and distressed Ships of the Squadron. 
Madras Afihiary Consultations, Range 251, Vol. 47, pp. 12.15, 


4 Sadras (Seven Pagodas) in Chingleput District, then s Dutch setiloment. 
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I have only at present to beg the favor you will please to get Ships or Vessels to send 
down to the Squadron all the provisione the Agent Victualler has wrote to Mr. Morse about, 
ad We are in great want of those Articles ; as also all the Masscolah boats you can possibly 
get for the service of the squadron to water the Ships, and save what stores we can out of 
the wrecked Ships, as we have lost all our Long Boats, and most part of the other boats. 
Iam &ca., 











Norfolk, aff Pondichery, 4th January 1761. 
Account of the Loss sustained by the fleet in the late Storm. 

Aguilain, founder’d, one man saved only. 

Sunderland, a few saved, the Ship founder'd. 

Medway, America, Panther, Falmouth and Liverpool, distnaste 

Newcasile, ashore, the People saved. 

Duke, Company's Ship, founder'd at her Anchors. 

Protector, lost, people saved. 

In answer to which the following draft was prepared, and Ordered to be immediately 

wrote fair and dispatched, 
_ To Charles Steevens, Esqr., Rear Admiral of the Red and Commander in Chief of His 
Majesty's Squadron in India, Sir,—Amidst the deepest concern on account of the disaster 
which has befallen those ships of your squadron which remained in Pondichery road, it is 
& great consolation to us to learn by your letter of the 4th Instant that you are safe with 
His Majesty's Ship Norfolk and that the Ships which were not yet arrived with Mr. Cornish 
has been seen in good condition since the storm. 

We beg, Sir, you will rely on our utmost endeavours to render you all possible assistance 
in this your distress; we would even anticipate your wishes if we knew how. The Lord 
Manafield and Sandwich, lately errived from Bengal, having provisions on board for the 
use of the Squadron, shall be dispatched to you without delay; the former we beleive will 
sail tomorrow, and the other the next day, The Revenge and Tartar Sloop, arrived here, 
shall be returned to you as soon as the stores Mr. Moree has to send you can be put on 
board. The Admiral Watson and For! William Schooner shall be also sent back as soon as 
they arrive, and we have this day dispatched to you 13 Massoolah boats, which are all we 
have, except a very few reserved for the necessary services of the settlement. 

Woe have the honor to be &ca., 
GEORGE PIGOT &ca., 
by the Storm on the garrison at Pondicherry.’ 

Consullation 7th January 176).—Two Letters from Volonel Coote read as follows.—To 
the Honble. the President and Council of Fort St. George. Gentlemen,—I have the pleasure 
to inform you that a ship appeared this morning, which we take for Admiral Steevens, 
whom every body gave over for lost. I have the honor to inelose you copy of a letter I 








intercepted froin Mr. Lally, by which you will see how absolutely necessary it is to send here 
all the armed vessels at Madras. As I have not had the least intelligence as yet from 


4 Modras Military Consuliations, Range £51, Vol. 47, PP. 15-17. 
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thence, 1 am unsasy about the fate of the Falmouth with our stores, and to know whether 
you have had the gale so violent with you as we have had it here. 
I have the honor te be &ca., 
Head Quarters, 4th January 1761. 

The intercepted Letter mentioned by Colonel Coote is from Mr. Lally to Mr. Raymond, 
the French Resident at Pullicat,2® importing that the English Squadron is entirely distroy- 
od by the effects of the late storm, and therefore enjoining him to send boats laden with rice 
to Pondichery by-every possible means. 

To the Honble, the President end Council of Fort St. George. Gentlemen, . . . The Ship 
which we yesterday took for Admiral Steevens ‘proves to be really his; he has met with 
no damage. The Grafton is also arrived; she spoke with Mr. Cornish on the 28th 
of last month. 

I have éoa., 
Head Quarters, 5th January 1761. 
A True Copy of Geweral Lally’s intereepted note to Mr, Raymond, brought to the 
Commander in chief the 4th January 17@1,14 
Tranalation. 








Mr. Raymond,—The English squadron is no more, Sir; out of the twelve ships which 
they had in our Road, seven have perished, Crows and all « four are rased (or diemasted) and 
it appears that there is but one frigate that hath escaped: therefore lose not an instant to 
send us Chelingues upon Chelingues,1™ loaded with Rie. The Dutch have nothing to 
fear now. Besides, acoording to the rights of the nations, they are only not to send pro- 
visions themselves, and we are no more blockt up by the sea, The saving of Pondichery 
bas been in your hands once already: if you miss this opportunity, it will be intirely your 
thousand Maratos [Marithas) within these four days. In short, risk every thing, and send 
ua some Rice, should it be but half a Garoe at a time. 

(Signed) L. 


Captain AMlieck's Account of the Storm at Pondicherry, ist January 1761, as given 
to Robert Orme in London in April, 1778.1" 

On the first of January 1761 the weather was so bad and the sea ran so high that no 
boats could pass from ship to ship ; there being strong indications of a severe gale in the 
afternoon, Admiral Stevens made some preparations for putting to sea with the fleet (if it 
should be necessary), consisting of the Norfolk of 74 Guns where his flag flew, the Due 
@' Aquitaine of (4, the America, Medway, Panther, Sunderland of 60, the Falmouth and New- 
castle of 50, the Liverpool of 28, and the Queenborough of 20, the remaining part of the fleet 


4 Pulicst, in Chingleput District, where the Dutch had a settlement. 

4 Orme MSS., India, Vol. VI. p. 2043, 

T Chelingo, chelingue, ete.. ( Arab. shelandi ) « cargo row-boat used for diseharging troops! 
! Orme MSS. Vol. 63, p. 219. 
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not having yet joined him from Ceyloan. The wind continued off the land till 9 F.m., when 
it began veering to the Northward, at which hour it is supposed the Admiral put to sea; 
but the violence of the gale and the darkness of the night prevented the squadron from the 
knowledge of his intentions, and they consequently lay at anchor as long as their cables 
would hold them. About 10 o'clock all the Ships were adrift, having parted their cables ; 
about midnight the wind shifted to the 5. E. and blew with exceeding violence, and exhi- 
bited in the morning the dreadful scene of four ships in the offing dismasted and several 
driven ashore on the beach: this was not however the most melancholy circumstance, 

The Due d’ Aquitaine, commanded by Sir William Hewit, and the Sunderland by 
Captain Colvill foundered in the gale, and out of both ships only nine men were saved, who 
were taken up by the Panther’s boat in the morning, having been six houra driving about 
in the seaon pieces of the Masts and Yards which had been cut away. The Ships which 
were obliged to cut away their Masta were the America, Capt. Haldane, Medway, Tinker, 
Falmouth, Brereton and Panther, Affleck; and the Newcastle, Collins and Queenborowgh, 
Daniel, were driven ashore near Areocapang, where being out of the reach of the guns of 
Pondicherry, their hulls were only lost, the crews, stores and provisions being all saved. 
4Of the whole number of Ships lying the preceding day off Pondicherry, the Admiral's ship 
and Liverpool now remained to be accounted for: it was a general apprehension that the 
former had foundered, but the Liverpool having been stationed to the southward of the fleet 
and at a greater distance from the shore, had probably put to sea, On the 3d in the 
afternoon, these fears were removed by the Admiral’s flag appearing and with him the 
Liverpool, who had been dismasted; the Norfolk had suffered no damage, having put to 
sea, when the other ships, not being able to see or hear h‘s signal, were obliged to lye at 
Anchor untill their cables parted. 

with the Captain's Answers.1° 

Did they anchor again or drive before the North storm until obliged to turn again to 
the land when it changed to the 5. E., and then, having shoaled their water, anchor again ; 
Or had they been able to avoid anchoring until the wind fell? I speak now more particu- 
larly of the ships which were riding in the morning, the America, Medway, Panther ard 
Falmouth. At what time did these ships cut away their masts? Did they leave any on» 
of the masts standing ? 

Is it known whether the Duke of Acquilaine and Sunderland foundered at their anchors, 
or when adrift, and at what part of the gale did they founder ? 

At what time of the gale were the Newcastle and Sunderland driven ashore! Did they 
anchor again after they first parted their cables and then part them again, and eo drive 
ashore? It is more probable that they drove ashore whilst adrift, From the first I have 


a note that the masts of the Duke of Acquitain and Sunderland appeared the noxt morning 
just above the water, In what sounding did they founder 7 


About 10 o'clock all the ships were adrift, having parted their cables. 

In regard to the Panther she parted her 5S. B. (starboard bower] Cable about 9 o'clock, 
let go her B. B. [best bower] and brought up at 2 Cables an (sic) end by which she rode 
about 20 minutes, when that cable parting, she put to sea and set the reefed courses and 

| ial Orme MSS., Vol 63, pp. 223.296. ry 
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stood off. The mainsail almost immediately split to pieces. Continued standing to the 
eastward under F. 8. and reefed and balanced mizen, the wind veering to the N. E., and 
blowing violently: between 11 and 12 it died away suddenly, which being a certain indica- 
tion of its shifting to the southward and redoubling its violence, hauled up the F. 8. 
(foresail] and wore with the fore stay sail’: in veering, narrowly escaped being on board 
the Newcastle. The wind at 12 o'clock burst from the 8. E., with amazing force, which 
broached the ship too, and laid her on her beam ends. Cut away the mizen mast to endea- 
vour at veering, but to no effect ; the ship not righting and being full of water, cut away 
the mainmast, which broke below the upper deck and tore up the deck; the ship then was 
so filled with water between decks that the men could not stand at the pumps. The main- 
mast providentially soon broke near the gunwale, on which the ship righted: Scuttled the 
lower deck and freed the ship of water by the pumps. The wind continued with great 
violence from the eastward, and the ship consequently driving on the shore till about two, 
during which time were employed clearing away as much as possible of the wreck; then 
let go the sheet anchor to prevent driving under the guns of Pondicherry, but not bringing 
up, were obliged to cut away the foremast, by which the bowsprit was also lost, She then 
brought up and rode safe in twelve fathoms water.2° 

The Norfolk, 74 guns, Captain Kempenfelt. Admiral Steven's ship. 

ppened to her in the storm.?! 

The Duke of Acquitaine, 64 guns, Sir William Hewit 

Mr. Cuthbert (April 2d. 1778), thinks she overset as ahe was endeavouring to cut her 
masts after she had parted her cables ; this is in the 8. E. part of the gale. 

Mr. Cuthbert says she would not cut away her masts, and the sea tore out her bows. 

When the Sunderland was on her beam ends and it was proposed to Captain Colvill 
to cut away the masts, he replied, “ of what use will the ship be against the enemy without 
masts, and attempted to cut away the main mast when it was too late. 

The Liverpool, 28 guns, Captain [Richard Knight]. 

She was at anchor to the north of the other chips, put out to sea without sail, On the 
5, E. gale all her masts without mil were carried away. She made the land on the [?] off 
of Palliacate [Pulicat), and fell in with the Norfolk at sea. 

The Panther, 60 guna, Captain Affleck, 

Parted her cables at about 10, Was riding by her last cable when the storm ceased. 
and that cable was half cut through at the bows. 

As the Panther, for what I know of her 

The Medway, 60 guns, Captain Tinker. 

As the Panther, for what I know of her. 

The Falmouth, 50 guns, Capt, Brereton. 

The same as the Panther for what I know of her. 

The Newcastle, 50 guns, Captain Collins.2* 

Drove ashore nearly opposite to the fort of Ariancopang ; at what hour, what happened 
to her before, I don't know. 
i ® For further details see the extract from the Log of the Panther, which follows that of the Norhts, 
infra. " Bee infra for this account, 

4 For details of whet keppened to the sfedwoy, see the extract from her Log, injru. 
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Fak Geena 5a sant Deckaa Tuna, 

The same as the Newvastle ; 1 know no more of her.** 

The Duke Storeahip. 

She went ashore as the Newcastle and Queenborough : I know no more of her. 

The Weymouth, 60 guns, Captain Somerset. 

Coming from Trincomalley, anchored in the evening of the Ist of January in 
Negapatam road, saw signs of bad weather, and that the Dutch on shore had struck the top 
mast of their flag staff, from which Somerset confirmed his own opinion, and put to sea. 
The gale arose from the N. E., and it was with difficulty he weathered a spit of sand which 
runs off from the head of Ceylon, when having got sea room, and out of the strength of the 
run of the storm, all was well, but he carried in proportion to the wind more sail than fever] 
in his life [before] to clear the sand . 

Mate 8 the Renadicen atten. the Hier, fommety, 28181": 

















Name of Vessel. | No. of | Name of Captain. State of Voasel. 
Neweastle BO | Collins, alive  .. .»| Stranded. 
Salisbury 50 | Sir Wm. Baird .. ..| At sea, Well. 

: Tyger o. 60 “ 
Duke of Aquitain 64 | Sir William Hewit. 
Sunderland .. 60 Colvill ~ 
Falmouth fu} Brereton, alive 
Panther fi 60 Afleck nm 
Grafton . 70 | Parker hh es a 
Lenox ‘ 74 Ad. Cornish = " = 
York .. . 60 “A 2 a *. i 
Weymouth .. 60 merset, alive .. 0 ” 
Norfolk .* 74 | Kempenfelt, Admmitel 
Stevens, alive Got through the storm. 
Liverpool 78 Knight .. ai a ” - 





Stranded Protect [fireship). 





<< ss 
—— 


© Por farther particulars of onus wal Quetabermaph, o00 ube extrocte frown vole Lag, tls 
tM Orme MSS., Vol. 63, p- 190. 
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| | = As ai5 
Part of a rough Sketeh of the Storm, composed by Robert Orme in 1778.25 
[The commencement of the document is missing. The opening sentence appareutly 
refers to the weather at. the close of the year 1760. The M.S. begins as follows—} 
of December, although the same weather continued, a large swell came from the sea, 
and the surf beat so deep and heavy. on the shore that no boasts could pass, which con- 
tinued thus through the night. The next morning the wind freshened and the sky waa 
close and dusky, but without that hard irregularity which forebodes a storm. This aspect 
did not alter until 4 in the afternoon, but the wind did not increase until 8, when it began 
to blow in squalls every one stronger than the last until 10, when Admiral Stevens in the 
‘‘rafton, commanded by Captain Kempenfelt, fired the signal for the ships to cut their cables 
and put out to sea, | 
None heard the signal All were prepared, and some were already gone, but the wind 
was now grown so furious that none of the ships could set a single sail; however, as the wind 
was from the north, and the shore ran to the west, the meer drift carried them clear of the 
land until 12, when the wind ceased at once, and it fell stark calm. The symptom was 
known and the danger that was to follow not doubted, All hands were exerted to get the? 
ship about with her head to the north, which they had scarcely done [when] the wind flew up 
from the south east and blew with much greater fury than the first storm from the opposite 
quarter ; the foresail?? although hall'd up in the bracquets and the mizen double reeft were 
tore away and shivered to pieces, but the foresail stood, The other ships, although they 
did not hear the signal, put out to sea, but unluckily later than the Admiral, all with the 
same impossibility of setting any sail, which, with the encreased violence of the storm from 
the N. W., prevented them from getting as far from the South and from the land, when it 
fell calm, and the tempest when it changed drove them all back towards Pondichorry, every 
minute shoaling their water ; and as the last resource they all anchored with every anchor 
they could get out, and most of them cut away all their masta. Nevertholess, the Neweas- 
tle of 64 guns?" the Queenborough of 20, with the Protector which now served as a tender, 
parted their Cables and were driven ashore Rear one anothor a little below the bar of Aran 
Copang, but the Duke of Aquitain of 64 and the Sunderland of 70, commanded by the 
Captains [Sir Wm. Hewit] and [Colvill) unfortunately did not take the precaution of 
cntting away their masts, and pitehing excessively as they turned to head the sea, could 
not buoy up against the immense wave; and the first that broke over them left them 
with such a weight of water that they lost all power’ to resist the following or to be 
moved even by the violence of the wind towards the shore, although it is to be supposed 
that all the three cut their cables in order to gain this last moans of proservation, and all the 
three foundered in 7 fathoms water with 1,200 English sailors on board ; [only nine men}* 
besides a hundred Lascars in the Protector, were saved to tellthe tale. All this havock 
was finished in two hours, for the South West storm suddenly cease] at half an hour past 
two in the morning, and the sea became quiet as it had been suddenly raised, Never did a 
town press [ed] to extremity behold so great a reverse for its preservation as the rising sun. 
Three ships stranded on the shore which a few days before had been their own; the masts 


go Oye cee a 
3 Orme MSS., Vol. 63. 
7 Thess remarks refer to the Panther, See Captain Afflecks account, ante, p, 10 
= Mainsail: see Captain Affieok’s sooount. 
™ In the liat given ants, p. 1, the number of guns of the Newcastle is 50 and of the Sunderland 60. 
| This is the number given by Captain Affleck. Soe anie, p. 9 - 
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of three which had been foundered ; and the only four which remained in sight [on] the water 
covered with wreck and death which every wave bronght to their strand. Nor was 
the prospect of their enemies at land less free from destruction in proportion to the element in 
which it fell. All the-tents and temporary cazernes [barracks] of the English army on the 
Red Kill and in all their out posts-were blown to pieces and torn from the ground; all the 
ammunition for the immediate scrvice abroad was destroyed. Many of the natives attending 
thé camp, from the natural weakness of their constitution, perished from the inclemency, and 
no vestiges remained in any order from the different battalions of Europeans, for all the 
soldiers have [had] been obliged to quit their arms in order to seek shelter where ever it was 
to be found. On the other hand, the sea had passed over the beach and overflowed the 
country, and, helped by the wind, had ruined all the batteries which the English had con- 
tracted [constructed] and employed against the town. But this inundation preserved the 
English army, for if the ground had been passable, 500 men marching out of the town with 
proper ammunition would for three hours no where have met fifty to oppose them. 
Captain Kempenfelt’s °° Account of the Storm, ** 
On board the Vorfolf, in Pondicherry Road, 
3 | 30th January, 1761. 

Sir,—l take this opportunity to address my respects to you and to convey some 
account of our Transactions here, After parting from you, we remain‘d all the 5. W. Monsoon 
off Caddilore in expectation of the French Squadron, of whose coming we had several reports, 
but they never appeared, either judging us too strong from the Reinforcement we had re- 
ecived, or unable from the want of Provisions and Stores. Our Army, after having reduced 
Karecal and all the Ont Forts of the Enemy, except Gingy and Tegara,*? formed the 
Blockade of Pondicherry and had some thoughts of commencing the Siege, but at last 
judged that they should not be able to go through with it till the Monsocn set in ; there- 
upon it was deferred till that Season was over. Upon this, Mr. Stevens judged it Expe- 
dient to go to Trincomall with the most defective of the Ships to refit, and left five of the 
reat to continue the Blockade and risque the Monsoon ; there [? these] were the America, 
Medway, Panther, Duke of Acquitain, and Newcastle, We arrived at Trinconomel the 29th 
of October, and the 16th of December sailed to return upon the Coast, with the enor, 
Grafton, York, Weymouth, Tiger, Sunderland, Falmouth, Salisbury and Queenboro’, and that 
this might be sooner effected the Admiral directed each Ship to make the best of their way 
without waiting Company. The 25th of December we, with the Sunderland, Falmouth and 
Protector Fireship, joined our Ships before Pondicherry. They told us the Monsoon bad 
heen very favourable. Our Army had opened some distant Batteries against the Town, 
and were landing Cannon, &ca., to advance their attacks. By Desertera we learnt that the 

ace was in great, Distress for Provision. _ : | 
The Ist of January we had a large swell hove in from the Eastward, and indeed for two 
days before we had it more than common, but the Sky appeared settled and the Breezes 
were regular, inclining off Shore in the Night and from the Sea in the Day, till the first, when 
% Richard Kempenfolt 1718-1762, notablo.as the Admiral who sent dowa in the Royal George 
«1 with twice four hundred men. See the notice of him in the Dict. Nat. Biog, 
4 Orme MSS., Vol. 62, pp. 185-100. , 
© Karikil, « French settlement on the Coromandel Coast, near Negepatam,; Gingee (Chenji) ao hill 
fortress in S. Arcot, 35 mls. N. W. from Pondicherry; Tiyiga Drag in 8. Arcot, a hill fortress, situated 
in 11°48" N. Lat. and 79°8" B. Long, on the road from Arcot to Trichinopoly, 
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sdhlowaha holed ad secant 2: W. with close Sky, but not a: Windy aapest till the 
afternoon, when we reeft our Courses and prepared to put to Sea, tho’ it did not blow any 
thing fresly till after 8, when it became Squally; at 10 we made the Signal to Cut. It imme- 
diately came on to blow so Violent that we could shew no Sail. However, we drifted off 
as the Wind was at North.” At 12 it fell at once moderate, and the rain which was during 
the Gale ceased, and the Sky looked quiet and still. We set our Courses, and tlie Wind 
vereing to the 8. E., we wore to the Starboard Tack, Scarce had we trim’d the Foresail, 
when of a sudden it flow up thick all round, and the wind came pouring down from the 
§. E., with a Fury and Impetuosity far beyond any thing I had ever seen. Our Mainsail, 
tho’ close up in the Braces, was in a moment all in Rags, the Mizen the same, but the Fore- 
sail to a miracle stood. We were but in 16 fathom when we made the signal to wear, and 
the Wind hauling more out to the Eastward, gave us but little prospect of Clearing the - 
Land. Every thing was prepared for cutting the Masta away and bringing up with a couple 
of Anchors in case we had thowled (sic, | shoaled] our Water. I kept the Master to the 
Lead, and finding that we preserved our depth, which was 14 fathom, resumed hopes of 
saving the Ship and her Masts too]. At 4 the Gale abaited, and at Daylight it was mo- 
derate enough to set the Topsails. When we looked round and could see no Ships, we had 
Melancholy apprehensions for the rest of the Squadron. If they had got off it must have 
been on the same Tack we did, and of Course would have been in sight. The next Day we 
fell in with the Liverpool Dismasted, as Captain Knight said, by the meer force of the Wind, 
having no Sail set. The 4th we Anchored in Pondicherry Road again, which Exibeted 
a most Meloncholy scene, repleat with all the ruinous devastation of the most cruel Storm. 
Some ships there was riding, but all their Masta gone, others ashore and some sunk, their 
Masts appearing just above the Water, the Sea and Shore spread with Floating Carcasses 
and the ruins of Masts, Yards, etc. The particulars of are these—the America, 
Panther and Falmouth, but their masts away and brought up with their Anchors; the 
Neweaatle, Queenborowgh and Protector Fireship were ashore near Ariacupong, but saved all 
their people. The Duke of Aquitaine, Sunderland, and a large Ship belonging to the Company 
Ordnance Stores [the Duke), Foundered and only 1/ Men, most of which Lascars, out of the 
whole, saved. This Gale acting with such Extream Violence, did not extend far. It was 
neither felt at Madrass** nor Negapatam ; the Revenge, tho' not far off in the Offin at that 
time, had it not, and the Liverpool, who put out of the Road in the Forenoon of the Ist, 
had the height of it at 8 at Night from the N.N. W., but had nothing of the S. E. Gale 
which with us was by much the most Violent. 

The 6th of January Admiral Cornish, joind us with the rest of the Ships from Trino- 
nomal [Trincomalee }. Luckey in having a long Passage, they had no Wind Extraordinary 
only an uncommon Large Irregular Swell. Another remarkable thing is that tho’ the Swell 
wits was prodigious large jush befoee the Gale cezse on, yes, it fall an the Wit increased, 
and in the height of the Storm the Sea was smooth. For two or three days after I never 
saw the water so amooth upon the Coromandel Coast 

This Gale, happening to [ {0 ] late in the Year, when the apprehentions of them are 
over, together with the Hazard of Provisions getting in to Pondicherry, on the preventing 
which the Reduction of the Flace chiefly depended if the Squadron shoula be absent, were 
% For further particulars, sev the extracts from the Log of the Norfoll, which follows. 


4 This is not quite correct. See the letter from the Council at Madras to Colonel Eyre Coote, of 4th 
January 1761, ante, p. 4. ey 
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the reasons that induced Mr. Stevens to defer too long the Signal for putting out. This 
‘disaster, great as it was, did not interrupt the Proceeding against Pondicherry, and the want 
of the Cannon lost in the Storeship was supplyed from the Newcastle. We got two Batteries 
advanced, of 10 Guns and-3.Morters, each near [the] N. W. Rastion, which soon destroyed 
all the Defences that opposed them there. . . . 

. I am with perfect Respect Sir, 

To Your most Humble and most Obedt. Servant, 


Extract of the Log of the Norfolk, Captain Richard Kempenfelt,* 


Friday, 2d January 1761.—Freah gales and hazey with rain. - . the gale increasing 
at 8 and } past 10, stormy wind with hard wind and sharp lightning from N. W, to N. E., 
at which time parted the Best Bower. Cut it at the Splice of the 2d Cable, Slipt the 
Kedge Anchor with 2 Hawsers bent to it, cast her Lead off shore to the Eastward, brac'd the 
yards up and kept the Wind a point abaft the Beam to gain an Offing, not daring to set 
any Sail as no Canvas could nold against the Violence of the Wind. At 11 the Longboat 
broke adrift ; lost in her all her Sails &ca, 4 past 11 had 3 foow of Water to Leeward on 
the Gun deck, Ocraxioned by not being abie to get on the Bucklers, hause, &«., also making 
great Quantities ot Water from the Water Walls, Upper Works, and post rope holes, which 
obliged us to Souttle the lower Deck to let the Water down the Hold. At 12 the Gale began 
to Abate. Set the fore Mair anc mizen Courses; } past 6 Saw Sail of the Squadron 
withou Us, une of which appeared to have jost al] her Maste. Shew'd the Topp and Poop 
Lights. Mt 1 aM, the wind Still Veering to the N. E., tired 4 Guns, the Signal vo wear, 
sad Wore to the N. B, and brought her a little tov, on the Starboard Tack, so as to Rave 
the Wind about 2 points abaf. the Beam’; then hawling the Foretack on board, was sudaeniy 
attacked with # very violent Storm from ihe 8. E Quarter, which laid the Muzzek of the 
Upper Deck Guns in the water, blew the Mainsail from the Yard (then close hauled up) 
vai the Mizen from the Mast and Yard (hauld close up in the Brails), and Foretopmast 


staysail away out of the netting, aud the Main topmast Staysail loose and split it, Unshipped, 
and blew over board the middle poop Lanthorr. Kept the wind sometimes one point and 
sometimes two points abaft th Beam and shoald the Water Gradually, At 4 the Gale 
began to Abate 

Extract of the Log of the Panther, Captain Philip Affleck.” 


Friday, 24 January 1761.—At i a.o., the wind increas'’d with great violence ti 
haul’ up the Courses, but could not furl them . . « At} past 1 the ship lay so much on 
aaa cae ends and preseed with water both in the hold and between decks, were bt fo 
cut away the main mast to right her, which carried away the Mizon Mast. Sho then righted 
a littl . , ine ship falling off by the loss of her mast, 60 as not to clear the Tand, 'et 
go the sheet anchor, which not, bringing ber up at a cable and a half, cut away the foremast 
ed lost the bowsprit, in which she brought up in 3 fathoms _. . Abd a.m, it began 
bo moderate ; lost three Men, one with the Main Mast, one with the Bowsprit, and one 


ea ersong boat, which Stove and Sunk at parting the 6.B. (starboard bower) Cabo, 88 





33 Captains’ Logs, 643 ( Public Record Office.) 4 Captains’ Logs, 666 ( Public Record Office.) 
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waa Cut adrift, At daylight saw 4 Sail of dismasted Ships at Anchor, and 3 Ships stranded ; 
launched a Cutter overboard, and took up 8 Men belonging to the Sunderland who 
foundered in the Gale. 
Extract of the Log of the Medway, Captain John Bladen Tinker,’ 

ist and 24 January 1761.—Ship so very light that I apprehended she would not carry 
sail. At 10 stormy squalls and rain, At } past 10 at night the ship drove, and as we came 
near the Admiral, in whose Hawse we rode, we cut the cable, loosd the yard arms of the 
Foresail in order to clear him and shoot farther from the shore. The aails split to peices, 
and as the long boat and hawser got foul of the rudder, we cut her away . . . As we 
expected a second and more violent attack of the storm ; as soon as the ship was about, the 
wind flew about to the Southward, and blowed so extremely hard that all the sails flew to 
Peices, and laid the ship Lee Gunwale under water. At 2 found the ship water logged, 
which obliged us to cutt away all the masts to right the ship . « » Ordered the people to 
the pumps, there being upwards of 10 ft. water in her, found the platform of the magazine 
blown up, the powder barrels all stove and the powder all washed away. When the fore- 
mast went away, it carried away the sheet and kedge anchors, the davit, and one of the fore- 
castle guns. Some of the wreck got foul of the sheet anchor, which obliged us to wear away 
some of the cable, to clear it from the ships bottom. In the morning at day light saw 3 
sails within us diamasted, and 3 more that were drove ashore and lost . . . 

Extract of the Log of the Neweastle,™ 

Friday 2d January 1761—At eleven it blew so Extreamly hard N. W., that ou 
Cables parted. Do. Cutt away the Remainder part of the Cables at the Manger Board and 
hoisted the Fere ‘lopmast Stayails to Ware clear of the Panfher, | Immidiately blew 
away. Then hoisted the fore stay sails, which also blew away. Soon after finding ourselves 
Clear of the Panther, then Entirely Loosed the Yards Arms of the Fore Sails, which blew 
Entirely to peices, and then Bunted the spritsails und Loosed the Yard arms of it, which 
Likewise blew away ; soon aiter it fell Littie Wind .. , In A Instant the Wind Enoreas- 
ed to a Haracan at 8. E., the ship flew up to the Wind with her Lead to the Southward : 
Do. Lasshed the Fore Topsails Yard to the Cap and Loosed the Goose Wings of the Fore 
Topsails to Endeavour to Ware the Ship. When she had fallen of to W. N. W., saw a sai! 
Close on board of us right a head ; we put the helm Down to run Clear of her, which she 
Immediately Brocned to; then the Fore Topsails blew to peices, and soon after the Fore 
Topmast was blown over the Side. . . At the time we had four fect Water between Deck. 
and the Carpenters employed Scutling the Lower Deck; at the same time we were Cutting 
away the Main Mast, at which time the Man at the Lead said there was 17 fadom Water, 
when she Instantly struck the ground and the Main Mast fell over the side. At 6 a. M., ob- 
served tne Queenborough and the Protector fire Ship on Shore to the Northward of us and the 
Duke of Acquitain Sunk without us, and the America, Panther Midway and Falmouth at 
anchcr in the offing with all there masta gon ; Do. employed Making Catamarrans to get 














Extract of the Log of the Queenborough,” 
Friday 34 January 1761.—4 past 11 the fore topmast staysail blew all to pieces We 
atlt.,.. - Saw 4 or 5 ships, one upon the larboard beam hailing us to get out of the 


Captains’ Logs, 593 (Public Record Office.) * Masters Logs, 956 ( Public Record Ofiiee.) 
% Masters Logs, 893 (Public Record Office.) 
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way. Do, loos’d the topsail and backed a stern, not having room to wear . . 4. past 
. » » the foresall and Mizen Topsail Blew all away to peices, Carried away the head of the 
Foremast in the Wake of the Fore Yard Jibb Boom and Main Topmast and Main Yard Arm, 
Brought too and Carry’d away the Mizen Topmast. People employed pumping of the Ship. 
Found She made a Great Quantity of Water . . . Do. Found the Ship to Strike very 
heavy. Do. Cutt away the Main Mast and Mizon Mast t- “.7s her, the Sea makeing a Free 
passage over Us. 

Description of the Storm of ist January 1761, in a letter from (Brigadier General) 

Richard Smith, “ to his Sister, 
(25th January 1761.) 
My DEAR SIsTER, 

The glorious sixteenth of January has crowned all our hopes! has given us the Accom- 
plishment of all our Wishes! has finished a Ten Years War by a total Expulsion of our 
Enemies! and this by the Reduction of Ponticherry, which is now an English Conquest ! 
Colonel Coote is the Favorite of Fortune. This grand Event has been brought about by 
Prudence and good Conduct. Nine Months were they blockaded, the four last very closely. 
Providence seamed to favour our Desigas. Our Army was by no means equal to a regular 
Attack. We were certain the Place must fall, if not relieved by a French Souadron, and 
we had no Idea of an Enemy's Fleet that could appear before ours. The 8th December we 
opened some Batteries of Cannon and Mortars, more to amuse, than from any Expectations 
of Suocess. These continued playing untill New Years Day. Perhaps we had been too 
sanguine in our Hopes, but that Night gave a Damp to all our Expectations and convinced 
our Army that without the Almighty is on our side, the Race ia not always to the Swift 
nor the Battle to the strong. About Ten at Night there arose such a terrible Gale of Wind 
that surpassed the Memory of Man. In Camp all the Tents and Huta were demolished, 
our Batteries ruined, and many poor Objects died thro’ the Vielence of the Wind and 
Rain. But dismal as was such a scence, our Army had no Thoughts for themselves. 
Their Attention was ingrost for their Naval Friends With how much Impatience did they 
wait for Morning. Too soon it came to discover such a scene of Horror! The Newecasile 
of 60 Guns," the Queenborough Frigate and Protector fireship wore stranded on the Beath— 
the Crews saved. The Sunderland of 60 Guns, the Duc D’ Aquitaine of 64 Guns foundered 
just without the surf; only two or three souls escaped. The Duke, a Country Vessel landed 
with Stores for the Siege, foundered. The America, Medway, Falmouth and Panther of 
the Line, and the Liverpool Frigate dismasted. Admiral Stevens in the Norfolk, stood early 
out to Sea, and escaped. The rest of our Fleet were fortunately not returned on the Coast. 
Here was a scone of Distress, and at a Period, too when we were on the Point of accomplish- 
ing our Wishes. However, a few days made us appear formidable again at sea. Admiral 
Stevens returned ; Admiral Cornish with his Division arrived ; the diamasted Ships got up 
Jury Masts, and we had by the 10ts Eleven Sail of the Linc. Our Damages by Land were 
aon repaired. On the 10th a Battery of Ten Pieoes was opened within six hundred Yards 
of the Walle. On the 13th We began our Approaches, and in that and the succeeding Night 


® Richard Smith, « purser's mate, antered the Company's service as Ensign, became Captain in 1768 
{ snd A. D.C, to General Stringer Laurence ) and Major in 1762. See Love: Vestiges of Old Madras 
( Indian Records Series), Il. 423 n. 

© AMeck's list, anf#, has 60 guns. 
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was Cut adrift. At daylight saw 4 Sail of dismasted Ships at Anchor, and 3 Ships stranded ; 
launched a Cutter overboard, and took up 8 Men belonging to the Sunderland who 
foundered in the Gale. 
Extract of the Log of the Medway, Captain John Bladen Tinker.’ 

lst and 2d January 1761.—Ship so very light that I apprehended she would not carry 
sail, At 10 stormy squalls and rain, At 4 past 10 at night the ship drove, and as we came 
near the Admiral, in whose Hawse we rode, we cut the cable, loosd the yard arms of the 
Foresail in order to clear him and shoot farther from the shore. The sails split to peices, 
and aa the long boat and hawser got foul of the rudder, we cut ber away . . . As we 
expected a second and more violent attack of the storm ; as soon as the ship was about, the 
wind flew about to the Southward, and blowed so extremely hard that all the sails flew to 
Peices, and laid the ship Lee Gunwale under water. At 2 found the ship water logged, 
which obliged us to cutt away all the masts to right the ship. . . Ordered the people to 
the pumps, there being upwards of 10 ft. water in her, found the platform of the magazine 
blown up, the powder barrels all stove and the powder all washed away. When the fore- 
mast went away, it carried away the sheet and kedge anchors, the davit, and one of the fore- 
castle guns, Some of the wreck got foul of the sheet anchor, which obliged us to wear away 
some of the cable, to clear it from the ships bottom. In the morning st day light saw 3 
sailé within us dismasted, and 3 more that were drove ashore and lost . . . 

Extract of the Log of the Neweastle,® 

Friday 2d January 1761.—At ‘eleven it blew so Extreamly hard N. W., that ow 
Cables parted. Do. Cutt away the Remainder part of the Cables at the Manger Board and 
hoisted the Fore ‘fopmast Staysails to Ware clear of the Panther, which Immidiately blew 
away. Then hoisted the fore stay sails, which also blew away. Soon after finding ourselves 
Clear of the Panther, then Entirely Luosed the Yards Arms of the Fore Sails, which blew 
Entirely to peices, and then Bunted the spritsails und Loosed the Yard arms of it, which 
Likewise blew away ; soon aiter it fell Little Wind ... . In A Instant the Wind Enoreas- 
od to « Haracan at S. E., the ship flew up to the Wind with ber Lead to the Southward : 
Do. Lasshed the Fore Topsails Yard to the Cap and Loosed the Goose Wings of the Fore 
Topsails to Endeavour to Ware the Ship. When she bad fallen of to W. N. W., saw a sai! 
Close on board of us right a head ; we put the helm Down to run Clear of her, which shy 
Immediately Broched to; then the Fore Topeails blew to peices, and soon after the Fore 
Topmast was blown over the Side . , . At the time we had four feet Water between Deck. 
and the Carpenters employed Soutling the Lower Deck ; at the same time we were Cutting 
away the Main Mast, at which time the Man at the Lead said there was 17 fadom Water, 
when she Instantly struck the ground and the Main Mast fell over the side. At 6 4. u., ob- 
served tne Queenborough and the Protector fire Ship on Shore to the North ward of us and the 
Duke of Acquifain Sunk without us, and the America, Panther Midway and Falmouth at 











anchor in the offing with all therm masts gon; Do. employed Making Catamarrans to ee 
the people on Shore, > | i aes 


Extract of the Log of the Queenborough.» 
Friday 2d January 1761.—4 past 1] the fore topmast staysail blew all to pieces Tee 
atl... "Saw 4 oF 6 ships, one upon the larboard beam hailing us to get out of the 


7 Captains’ Loge, 593 ( Public Record Office. Masters Z 1, 056 ( Public 
% Masters Logs, 993 (Public Record Office.) Logs, 958 ( Record Office.) 
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way. Do. loos'd the topeail and backed a stern, not having room to wear . . §. past 
. « « the foresail and Mizen Topsail Blew all away to peices, Carried away the head of the 
Foremast in the Wake of the Fore Yard Jibb Boom and Main Topmast and Main Yard Arm, 
Brought too and Carry'd away the Mizen Topmast. People employed pumping of the Ship. 
Found She made a Great Quantity of Wattr . . . Do. Found the Ship to Strike very 
heavy. Do. Cutt away the Main Mast and Mizon Mast t- “1-9 her, the Sea makeing a Free 
passage over Us. 

Description of the Storm of ist January 1761, in a letter from (Brigadier General) 

Richard Smith, “ to his Sister, 
(25h Janwary 1761.) 
My DEak SISTER, 

The glorious sixteenth of January has crowned all our hopes! has given us the Accom- 
plishment of all our Wishes! has finished a Ten Years War by a total Expulsion of our 
Enemies! and this by the Reduction of Ponticherry, which is now an English Conquest ! 
Colonel Coote is the Favorite of Fortune. This grand Event has been brought about by 
Prudence and good Conduct. Nine Months were they blockaded, the four last very closely. 
Providence seemed to favour our Desigas. Our Army was by no means equal to a regular 
Attack. We were certain the Place must fall, if not relieved by a French Souadron, and 
we had no Idea of an Enemy's Fleet that could appear before ours. The 8th December we 
opened some Batteries of Cannon and Mortars, more to amuse, than from any Expectations 
of Success. These continued playing untill New Years Day. Perhaps we had been too 
sanguine in our Hopes, but that Night gave a Damp to all our Expectations and convinced 
our Army that without the Almighty is on our side, the Race is not always to the Swift 
nor the Battle to the strong. About Ten at Night there arose such a terrible Gale of Wind 
that surpassed the Memory of Man. In Camp all the Tents and Huts were demolished, 
our Batteries ruined, and many poor Objects died thro’ the Violence of the Wind and 
Rain. But dismal as was such a scence, our Army had no Thoughts for themselves. 
Their Attention was ingrost for their Naval Friends With how much Impatience did they 
wait for Morning. Too soon it came to discover such a scene of Horror! The Newcastle 
of 60 Guns,’ the Queenborough Frigate and Protector fireship were stranded on the Beach— 
the Crews saved. The Sunderland of 60 Guns, the Duc D' Aquitaine of 64 Guns foundered 
just without the surf; only two or three souls escaped. The Duke, a Country Vessel landed 
with Stores for the Siege, foundered. The America, Medway, Falmouth and Panther of 
the Line, and the Liverpool Frigate dismasted. Admiral Stevens in the Norfolk, stood early 
out to Sea, and escaped. The rest of our Fleet were fortunately not returned on the Coast. 
Here was a scene of Distress, and at a Period, too when we were on the Point of accomplish- 
ing our Wishes. However, a few days made us appear formidable again at ssa. Admiral 
Stevens returned ; Admiral Cornish with his Division arrived ; the dismasted Ships got up 
Jury Masts, and we bad by the 10to Eleven Sail of the Linc. Our Damages by Land were 
soon repaired. On the 10th a Battery of Ten Pieces was opened within six hundred Yards 
of the Walle. On the 13th We began our Approaches, and in that and the succeeding Night 
accomplished such a prodigious Task of Trenches and raised another Battery of eleven Pieces 

® Richard Smith, « purser's mate, entered the Company's service as Ensign, became Captain in 1758 
{ and A. D.C, to General Stringer Laurence) and Major in 1762, See Love: Vestiges of Old Madras 
(Indian Records Series ), IT. 425 n. 

© AMieok's list, anée, haa 60 guns. 
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within 4 or 500 Yards of the Walls, that it amazed the besieged. On the 15th this Battery 
was opened, and we then fixed [? fired] from thirty three Pieces of Cannon and nine Mortars. 
That same Evening Commissaries came from the Fort to capitnlate. Colonel Coote would 
hearken to no Terms; surrender at Discretion was the Word. And to this they were obliged 
to submit, having no Provisions left. . 

wes: hale fallen Wit: Santon Peadiabeery, and since the Attack of the Bounds and 
Intrenchments in September, we have not lost but one Officer and less than twenty Men. 
Had we, like Lally, attempted at first a regular Attack, like him, we had been failed. Now 
we have succeeded, what a Prospect does this open to us! If properly managed The 
Company will be soon reimbursed neaa 80 Lack of Rupees (their Debt from the Nabob), 
besides future Advantages. 

News of the loss of another boat in the Storm of ist January, 1761. 


Consultation af Fort St. George, 26h January, 176142 

The following Letter read from Mr. Claud Russel, Commissary to the Army. 

To the Honble. George Pigot Esq., President and Governor &ca., Council of Fort St. 

The boat Physicramany which you were pleased to send me with a Cargo of Grain the 
26th Ultimo, arrived at the King’s Redoubt but two days before the late Storm. The Com- 
mander in Chief was then so anxious to have the Military Stores landed from the Duike, 
for which purpose every boat was employed, it was out of my power to have any of the 
grain brought eshore in that short interval, so that the whole must have perished with tho 
Vessel, which has not beeu beard of since that unfortunate night 











1 nave ree 
CaMP BEFORE PoONDICHERY, 
124 January 1761. 


THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA, 
Br V. RANGACHARL MLA., L.T., MADRAS. 
(Continued from p. Vol. XLV; p. 204.) 
De Nobilis’ retirement in 1645 and last days. 

About 1645 the active work of De Nobilis as a missionary came to a close. He 
thenceforward lived as a retired servant of God. Other men continued his work, and he 
gave simple advice. sven at this time of weaknees ana old age, the father provincial 
thought so much of him that he sent him in 164% to Jafinapatam as the superior of the 
Ceylon mission. Too weak and blind to work, however, Le Nobilis left Ceylon and went to 
Mylapore, where, in a small hut, he lived the last few months of his simple life. In these 
days he was attended by four Brahman converte, who carried him, whenever he wanted, to 
the church in their arms. His simple meal, taken once a day, consisted of herbs cooked in 
water and seasoned with salt and spice. On account of his blindness he never went out of 
his hut and spent almost all his time in dictating something to his attendants. One day 
in 1660, he was removed, on account of the fury of some Hindus, who had been provoked 
by# the Christians, to the Christian quarters within the fortress. The change did him no 


@ Madras Military Consultations, Range 251, Vol. 47, pp. 78-79, 
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Seni and oon andi It is said that, at tho point of death, scouneiael sha hopes 
the cabin from which he had been removed ‘for safety's sake, would be safe and sound. 
while the fortress and the town would be no more; and that the prophecy was afterwards 
fulfilled; for “it is recorded that the French of Pondicherry drove the Portuguese out of 
Mylapore, and were in turn driven out by the Sultan of Golcondah, the ally of the 
Portuguese who, fearing the return of the French, razed the walls, and took the stones into 
the country, leaving only the little cabin.” (Chandler). 

Such were the life and labours of the remarkable man who founded the Jesuit Mission 
ied repulsive were some of the means he employed. But who will deny that for the 
acutenesa of his vision, the profundity of his scholarship, the originality of his method. 
on the clearness of his view, he stands unrivalled in the history of Christianity in 
India? Who will deny that this “Romish Brahman” , this saint and scholar, this sage 
and seer, was the most transcendental personality in the annals of Indian missions ? 
By his merits and demerits, by his actions and sufferings, by his methods and means, 
he became a model and example, and though he never ceased to be looked on with a 
controversial eye, and though his career unfortunately introduced certain objectionable 
principles into the Christian propaganda, yet the success of the Christians was due to his 
genius, his skill and his example. As Chandler says, he waa the greatest missionary 
in India of his century, and impressed upon the Madura mission, certain lasting features. 
“One was the adaptation of the life of the missionary to that of the people, Another was 
the appropriation of harmless customs and ceremonies for Christian use. A third was the 
thorough study of the vernacular with a view te influency of speech and writing, and 
accurate knowledge of the literature of the people.’ These are the three-fold bases of 
the Jesuit Mission. 








The organization of the Mission. 

The history of South Indian Christianity after the practical retirement of De Nobilis 
can be traced from two standpoints—from the standpoint of organisation and from the 
standpoint of method. As regards organisation, what we have to remember is that, by 
1660, Christianity had extended throughout the regions now covered by the five vicariates 
of Madura, Pondicheri, Coimbatore, Mysore and Madras. A distinct group of priests and 
fathers worked in each sphere, and carried on the work which the great Jesuit priest had 
planned and begun. Each father had the oversight of a certain extent of territory called 
a Residence. Between Trichinopoly and Mysore there were the two Residences, of Pasur®* 
in the north and Satyamangalam in the West. “Tanjore wasof course an important 
Residence. To the North of it lay the Residence of Kallayi, ‘a village™? 26 miles South 
West of Ginji and nearly 100 miles North of Tanjore.” Between Tanjore and Madura 
there was the Residence of Nandavanam, an area of 60 miles east and west. and 12 miles 








It extended 87 miles in one direction and 134 in another. Satyamaigalam was 25 milos cither 
way, and included 130 villages with 23 churches, Owing to frequent invasions of the Mysoreans these 
Residences declined between 1660 to 1670. 

8 This included Vellore and Trinomali. fee §. Arcot Manwol, 399-00, The chief Fathers of the 
mission wero Martine (d, 1656); P. Erandi (1670); Andre Freire, (1676) in whose time it waa divided! 
int? two districta. It was at Tattuvancheri that D. Britto afterwards resided. 
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broad The Residences were snot permanent. “The wara of the age, the quarrels with the 
Hindu temple authorities, who not unoften owned the Residences, and other difficulties, led 
to frequent changes. Each Residence was divided into at least two districts. Satyamat- 
galam, for instance, had two, one of which waa healthy, and the other, which included 
Palghat, so unhealthy that sometimes 2,000 or 3,000 people died of diseases in one 
season, Similarly the Residence of Kallayi contained the two districts of Koranupatti and 
Tattuvanjeri. Each district was further sub-divided into provinces—Pasur, for instance, 
into seven (Salem and Omalur among them), The smallest unit was the village. Each 
village supported its own churoh, and all the villages of a given area united in the support 
of the central church, 
The Rise of two types of missionaries, The Sanyasins and Pandarams. 

With regard to the method, the most important point to be remembered is the 
establishment of two classes of missionaries. We have already seen how De Nobilis 
established a mission exclusively among Brahmans and princes and endeavoured to convert 
them to the religion of Christ, and how he was not quite successful. His scheme of 
Brahman Christians failed, but his endeavours did not endin nothing. He had at least 
impressed the superior authorities that, if Christianity was to make a tangible progress in the 
land, it must be, outwardly at least, an ally and not the enemy of the caste system. The 
high caste Christians must be kept separate from low caste Christians, for a promiscuous 
union of both with the consequent annihilation of the country’s social system meant the 
stoppage of Christianity itself. The logical result of this was that the missionaries 
for Brahmans had to be kept separate from those for the Pariahs. Thus it was 
that, after De Nobilis’ advent, two classes of missionaries were appointed. 
They might, and indeed did, belong to the same mission, but outwardly 
they were independent of each other. Those who worked among the Brahmans 
and the higher classes were called Sanydsins and the others Paogirams. The 
Sanyasins had, of course, to live the lives of ascetics, They should employ Brahman 
servants alone and eat only vegetarian diet. They had necessarily to acquire high 
linguistic and literary attainments. They could not mix with the Paravans or with 
the Pandaram missionaries. Sometimes, it is true, the exigencies of service and the 
opportunities of success made a Sanyasi baptise or work among Paravas; but this had to 
be done stealthily, during night. The least suspicion of such a circumstance would have 
regilted in a storm of discontent, a tremendous outburst against the so-cafled Sanyasin, 
aud the premature collap# of Christian progress among the higher circles. ‘The Pandarams 
who had non-Brahman servants and worked among the low castes and out castes, also 
dressed like the Hindus and lived ascetic lives. But the environments in which they worked 
blackened their name in the eyes of the people, who called them by the contemptuous 
name of ‘ Parangis.’ 

Their different spheres and methods of work, 

The Paodarams, as a rule, were Portuguése, while the Sanyasina belonged to other 
nationalities, Ever active and industrious, the Patdirams would not live for more than 
two months in a place, but would travel on foot in the burning heat, and without shelter 
at night. They indeed commanded less regard than the Sanyasins from the people and 
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their conversions also were lees numerous, Yet they had greater advantages and, as 
servants of God, they were ideal men. Foreigners in birth, language and race, these 
missionaries identified themselves with the depressed classes of a coloured race, and worked 
day and night, amidst a hundred difficulties, for their betterment and their elevation, 
It should be remembered that the ordinary conditions of Indian life, poor as they were, 
must have been hard for them, Coming from cold and temperate regions, belonging as 
a rule to aristocratic families, they worked in India under circumstances which, though 
common in Indian eyes, were to them extremely adverge and incongenial, Many of 
them could not bear tne withering climate and the bucning atmbsphere. Most of them 
had to live in thatched huts not fit for men, in mere cabins of earth, which had no 
windows, and which were so narrow and denlike that there was no space even for free 
movement, Ants and serpents, scorpions and worms, rats which nimbled their feet, and 
bats “which carried away the wick of your lamp even when Jighted,’—-were their 
companions. Their bed was on the bare ground or a plain mat, a tiger skin ora plank. 
Their food consisted of a handful of rice cooked in water, “ seasoned with a decoction of 
pepper, sometimes with bitter herbs," vegetables, milk and ghee. The Pandarams ‘ook 
meat by stealth, and fish openly, but the Sanyasins had to refrain from both. Their 
journeys which. were very frequent on account of patients and confessions, were 
dangerous owing to the pest of robbers at night, and the difficulty of walking on sands, 
“that burn like coals" during the day, In the rainy season, when canals and rivers 
hecame torrents and when the mud of the road was mixed with thorns and pebbles, walk- 
ing was a hard business, awimming 4 matter of necessity, and utensils consequently o 
great burden. ‘To add to these, there were the dangers of wild beasts owing to the abun- 
dance of forests in those days. But physical difficulties were not the only difficulties. There 
was, to add to them, the difficulty of persecution and popular scorn. The. people, " says 
De Costa in a language of bitted discontent, “ are the vilest race one can imagine, The 
Government is only tyranny, and there is nothing but disorder and confugion."’ Even when 
these difficulties were overcome, and men were brought into the pale of Christianity, there 
wag no permanent satisfaction as there was no permanent security of the new proselytes 
from backsliding The banishment and torture of Christians had a deterrent effect, and the 
work of months was often at one stroke, undone ina moment, In 1643 for instance, on 
the oocasion of De Costa's visit to Satyamangalam, a hundred high caste Christians in 
a body went back to their old religion. 

Such were the arrangements made for coping with the increased task of proselytism on 
the retirement of De Nobilis from Madura, and such were the difficulties which the mis- 
sionaries hadtosurmount, But the missionaries were not the men to be daunted by obstacles 
or disoouraged by adverse causes. Both the Sanyasins and Pandarams were men of high 
mental calibre and wondrous bodily energy, andcarried on their work with such firmness 
of ‘purpose that it was crowned with nota little success. At Trichinopoly, Tanjore, 
Madura, Satyamangalam and every important Christian centre, the heroic labours of a 
Martin and an Alvarez, a De Costa and a Proenza, performed wonders. A few oventa in 
exch of these important centres of Christianity, may be recorded before we pass on to the 
ciroumstances of Tirumal Naik’s death, 
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The Career of Martinz, De Nobilis' successor. 

We have already been that De Nobilis and his companions represented the Sanyasma 
in Madura. From the time of his retirement about 1645, there were regularly at Madura 
‘“# Brahman father and two Pandaram fathers besidee a father in the church of -the 
Paravans,"’ The most important of these, i:deed, the head of the whole Madura Mission 
after De Nobilis; was the celebrated fathar Martinz This illustrious missionery had 
commenced his career of glory as early as 1625. For a space‘of 26 years he devoted himself, 
in the North-western parts of the kingdom, tothe work of proselytism, and in 1650 
succeeded De Nobilis as the Superior at Madura. Far greater as a man and as a saint 
than De Nobilis, Martinz succeeded in captivating the hearts of men. His predecessor 
had excited their admiration, had appealed to their thought, Martinz appealed to their 
heart, The one attached importance to knowledge, the other to the sentiment ; and as both 
are nenessary to successful proselytism, Martinz can be declared to be the logical 
supplement of De Nobilis. He was as capable of an ascetic lite as the other. He had, 
in fact, greater sincerity, greater humility in his long career of 20 years: he went to 
prison about nal! a dozen times, was tortured on mure occasions, Wever was he 
free from the persecutions of the Brahmans, the Yogins and tne Pandarams: but never 
did this valiant man of God complain orcondemn, Oppressed and tortured, he fought 
for the soul of his opponents. Condemned and scorned by men, he laboured for them. 
No better example have we in the world’s history of such endurance of tyranny for the 
sake of what is considered to be truth. Once; in July 1640, while he waa about to 
haptise a Brahman of Madura, he was arrested by the brother-in-law and firat 
favourite of Tirumala N&ik, and sworn enemy of the Christians. beaten, and then 
dropped into the Krveri. It was after this that he underwent imprisonment. Once he 
took refuge in the Gingee country and established a branch of the mission there. 
“Once in Satyamizgalam ne received so many blows tnat his swollen and livid 
face was unrecognisable,” He was also thrice exiled with ignominy, twice from 
Trichinopoly. mn one of these occasions, he was driven out with a necklacu of leaves 
ard pebbles, when even children were cruel to him and made blood flow. Once he 
was nearly burned to death in his prosbytery by Yogis. In this manner lived 
and died the great man in August 1656. He was then 63 years old, and 
had served his society for 31 years. Like De Nobilis he was a great scholar and left 
many Tamil writings. As Chandler seys, “De Nobilis had planted and Martins watered, 
As between the two the Christians respected and venerated De Nobilis ; they had -confi- 
dence and love for Martinz.” 

At [richinopoly and ita neighbourhood, affairs were hardly better. Here the two 
fathers, who most distinguished themselves. wereDe Costa, the father of the Pandaram 
missionaries, and Alvarez a native of Negapatam. Born of rich and honourable parents 
Alvarez underwent a religious education in Jafinapatam, and joined the Society of Jesus 
in 1630. A true servant of God ir every respect, he Was particularly noted for the work 
of cnarity to which he consecrated h‘.nself, The Jesuit letters recora bow, in his charitable 
missions, he was frequently put to financial pressure, from which he was, it is eaid, relieved 
by God himself, who, in return tor his prayer, showered zoid on him Both these 
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labuared chiefly among the Pariahs. The+ indeed brought converts from the Chetty, the 
Vaduga and other communities, but they were primarily the uplifters of the depressed 
classes, They did not only give them the consolations of their religion, but also bettered 
their worldly position. They saved them trom death by starvation. In a terrible famine, 

for instance, which broke out in Trichinopoly in 1646 and 1647 and which swept away 
thousands of people, Alvarez “ treated patients who came from great distances, sometimes 
24 miles.” ‘Such acts of humanity and sympathy could not but bring their recompense, 
Many men of position deserted tneir religiun and joined the new one, and bequeathed their 
fortunes to it, and Alvarez utilized these in building two churches for high castes, in 
Trichinopoly, and in the vicinity of the great stronghold of Hinduism.—Srirangam. The 
erection of the latter church caused a great alarm among the Hindus, A number of 
soldiers seized the missionary and brought him before the Trichinopoly governor, 
whe ordered him and his followers to be kept in irons till a heavy ransom was paid ; 

and they were liberated only when it was clear that they were too poor to pay, The 
governor, however, was so indignant that he sent Alvarez out of his territory, and 
ssized his property, But De Costa who had been all this time working at Tanjore, 
proceeded to Madura to appeal to the Naik in person, and in an interview which he got 
after 15 days waiting, obtained the Néik’s order for the restoration of everything to the 

SECTION VIII. 
The death of Tirumal Naik. 

Tirumal Naik died, if we are to believe tradition, « violent death. It is said, that inthe 
later days of his life, he displayed such undue sentiment of reverence towards Christians that 
a sae grew that the king’s partiality to Christianity might end in his ultimately 

professing it; and many a desperate man prepared himself to avert the catastrophe. 
A party of conspirators, headed by the temple priest, Kula Sékhara Bhatta, 
resolved to murder the monarch, justifying their outrage a8 & necessary sacrifice 
at the altar of their gods. A dark vault under the pagoda of Minakshi, in the most 
interior part of it, was selected for the scone of the crime. The traitors then enticed 
Tirumal into the fata! chamber by reporting that the goddess preserved there a secret 
treasure, and had intimated to them in a vision that it could be discovered by the 
king alone in person, The greedy credulity of Tirumal Naik did not suspect the 
designs of his advisers, and he therefore found himself helpless in the dungeon, where the 
cruelty of his enemies left him to the slow death by starvation, The inquiries of the 
surprised, but superstitious, populace were satisfied and silenced by the authoritative 
statement of tne temple priest that the king, while engaged in the worship of his goddess, 
was absorbed by her into her personality, in recognition of his iumense devotion and 
magnificient liberality in the cayse of religion, To a people steoped in superstition 
and not unacquainted with miracles, the report of the priest could hardly have seemed 
wanting in veracity It seemed but natural to them that a prince, so devoted, sv pious, 
and so charitable, should receive @ special mark of divine favour, and get an easy and 
miraculous entry into heaven, It was, in their view, virtue reaping its reward, and labour 


its fit return. 
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There is however another version as to the manner of Tirumal Naik's death. It ascribes 
his alleged tragic end, not to religious policy or sceptical tendency, but to vile and in- 
judicious love adventure, It is said that the king was in terms of guilty intimacy with 
the wife of a priest, and on one occasion, while he was returning in the dark from his. 
stolen visit, he fell into a well in the garden, The priest, in his desire to save his 
reputation, resolved on the crime of murder. He promptly filled the well with mud and 
matter, and crushed the monarch to death. 

The discussion of Stones of his death. 

These and similar stories are believed by some to show that Tirumal Naik did not 
perhaps die in his bed ; but the conflicting versions make a definite pronouncement as to the 
real raanner of his death impossible. The story that he was a martyr to Christianity, 
and a victim of priestly villainy, is hardly credible. If it had been a fact, the hawkish 
eyes of the Jesuit missionaries, ready to find fault where there was none and to magnify a 
mole into a mountain, would hardly have overlooked it. They would in that case, not only 
condemn the priesthood before the tribunal of public opinion, but would have written 
to their masters in Europe, dwelling on the danger which even powerful kings of the stamp 
of Tirumal Naik had to meet, in case they entertained ideas of heresy and apostacy. On 
the other hand, the Jesuit letters of the day clearly state that Tirumal died as he had lived, — 
“an impenitent sinner,” Tirumal Naik was, it is true, a friend of the Christians, but 
this was not because of his preference to Christianity, but because of that enlightened 
policy of religious toleration which he inherited from his ancestors. Himself a bigoted 
Saiva, he never believed that a regard for one’s own beliefa wag genuine only if accom- 
panied by active injury to those who held different beliefs. His superiority to religious 
prejudice is evidenced by his friendly attitude to the Muhammadans as much as to the 
Christians. The latter were, it is true, not only permitted to enjoy the free exercise of 

their religion, bat encouraged in their proselytising work. When Robert Be Nobilis 
converted many of the turbulent Kallas from barbarism to Christianity and predatory 
life to honest livelihood, Tirumal appreciated the work and gave large areas of land 
to the converta for cultivation. Nevertheless, in spite of such liberality, we can 
positively assert that Tirumal had no Christian tendencies whatever. His death came 
eight years after the departure of Robert de Nobilis from Madura, and where a Nobilis had 
failed to persuade, others could scarcely have succeeded, The theory of priestly villainy 
and Christian martyrdom is thus a pure myth, not history ; a creation of the imagination, 
not # substantial fact. It is based on a wrong notion of the fundamental basis of Hindu 
polity. The beliefs, interests, institutions, advisers, subjects, and queens of Tirumal Naik, 
in fact, everybody and everything around him would have been a standing obstacle to his 
conversion. To give up his religion would be, for a Hindu king, to give up his crown,— 
ao inalienable was, aa it still is, the bond between royalty and religion, between the State 
(T'o be continued.) 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 
CORRUPTIONS OF ENGLISH IN THE | Aajel hop, the Marithi soldiers corruption of 


This pussling expression is o derivative from H. Wiisesroncs-Betz. 
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THE DRAVIDIAN- ELEMENT IN PRAKRIT.' 
BY K. AMRITA ROW, M. A; MADRAS. 


R. CALDWELL, while discussing in his Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Lanju- 

ages (vide p. 66. III Ed.) the question of the Dravidian Element in the vernacular 
languagea of Northern India, says “ If the non-Sanskritic element contained in the Northern 
vocabularies had been Dravidian, we might also expect to find in their vocabularies a few 
primary Dravidian roots, such as the words for head, foot, eye, ete., but I have not been 
able to discover any reliable analogy in words belonging to this class." He further says 
“though the matter has been very much discussed in Muir's Sanskrit Tezis Vol. II and in 
Beames's Comparative Grammar of the Modern Aryan Languages of India, few, if any, 
traces of distinctively Dravidian elements are discernible in the North Indian Vernacular. " 

Beames, on the other hand, in his , Comparative Grammar (pp. 9-10 *3) says " the 
Aryans wore in possession of a copious language before they came into Inlia; they would 
therefore not be likely to borrow words of an ordinary, usual description, such as names 
for their clothing, weapons and utensils, or for their cattle and tools, or for the parts of 
their bodies, or for the varjous relations in which they stood to each other. The words 
they would be likely to borrow would be names for the new plants, animals, and natural 
objects which they had not seen in their former abodes, and even this necessity would bo 
reduced by the tendency inherent in all races to invent descriptive names for new 
objects,” 

With regard to the non-Sanskritic element in the Northern Languages, the theory of 
Mr. Beames seems to me to be more accurate than that of Dr, Caldwell. I cannot under- 
stand why Dr. Caldwell should expect to find in the Northern vocabularies a few Dravi- 
dian roots, such as those for head, foot, eye, ete. The occurrence of such words would 
depend upon the degree of contact between the Aryans and the Dravidians, At the pire 
sent time, we find in South Canara people speaking Konkagi, an Aryan dialect, and living 
amidst peoplo speaking the Dravidian languages, Canarese and Tuju, Though they have 
been living there for a very long time, the only foreign words which are now to be found 
in the Konkasi vacabulary are words of the type montioned by Mr. Beames. But the 
Dravidian words borrowed by the Prikrits, which will be given below, tell a different ta'c. 
We find that the Aryans speaking the Prikrits have borrowed from the Dravidians even 
words for the various relations in which the Aryans stood to each other, besides words for 
parts of the body. Though they had soveral words of their own for the various animals, 
they borrowed words for them from the Dravidians. Thus, we find 4 words for parrot, 
Hird (Dr), kanaills, kunté, vdyad6; five words for pig, hirah (Dr), kidi (Dt), bhundé, thilaghs- 
ni, bhundird ; six words for tiger, pakkasdvas, karadt, arialli, ratiacch’, pulli (Dr), kAaccholli - 
four words foranake, kikkindi, saraha‘, payalad, pavé (Dr). It is unnecessary to multiply 

With regard to desi words in Prikrit, the only source of information we have at our 
command is Hemachandra’s Déjinamamél¢, Though Hemachandra himself mentions the 
names of other authors such as Pidaliptachirya, Gépila, Dévaraja, etc., the works of these 
authors have not come down to us, 











1 Abbreviations: P, Prakrit; 5, Sanskrit; Dr. Dravidian; Pera, Persian; Pehl, Peblavi. 
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Hemachandra says, in the introductory verses of his Désinémamala, that in his work 
will be given such words as are not explained in. his Grammar, are not to be found in 
lexicons and do not owe their origin to the power called gquailakshand (i. ¢., which are not 
used in a metaphorical sense). He further says that numerous forms have been used in 
the various provincial dialects, and that the term déé? has been used to denote only those 
words which have been used from times immemorial in Prakrit. While several provincial- 
isms given in Déiindmamdld can be traced back to Dravidian origin, some go back to 
Persian. Cf, P. engutthalam, ‘ring,’ Pers, angushlart, Pehl. anguat, Zend, angusta. For 
the change of sf to th, cf. 5. hasta, ‘hand,’ P, Aattha, 2. P. dattharé, ‘ handkerchief,’ 
Pers. dastdr, ‘a napkin, towel.’ (For change of medial d to a off. 8. prastava, P, patthava) 
3. P. bandho,’ a servant,’ New Pera, banda, ‘a servant,’ Pehl, bandak, Old Pers. banda 
ka. 4, P. parakkom, ‘a river,’ Pers. parak, ‘name of a river.’ For the use of proper 
nouns as common ep, P, goadam, ‘a forest,’ P. gawlivam, ‘a bow.’ Punjabi g-anesh ‘a due’ 
paid to Hindu shrine. 4 P. bokkad#, ‘a goat,’ is evidently the Prikrit form of 5. var-. 
kara, * young animal,’ which is evidently to be traced back through Persian to Arabic bagar 
‘ox, bull,” Hebrew, bagar, © young animal.’ (For change of mediala to o 5. padma, 
‘jotus,’ P, pommz, and for change of r to d of. 8. bhéra. P. bhéda.) 6, P. jayana, ‘ saddle,’ 
of. Pers. sin, Pehl. zin, Zend, saint. 

We learn from Mr. Vincent «A. Smith's Early History of India that the Pahlavas settled 
in Weatern India as the lords of a conquered native population about the eecond century, 
a. D. and that the author of the Periplus of the Erythraecan Sea, (5 century a.D.) found 
the valley of the Lower Indus under the rule of the Parthian chiefs. After the battle of 
Nahavend in 641 A, D, in which the last Persian dynasty was overthrown by the Arabs, a 
large number of Zoroastrians from Persia came and settled in India, Muhammad Kasim, 
a great general was deputed by the Caliph of Baghdad to conquer India about 7114. D., 
and the Arabs ruled in India until they were turned out of Sind by the Rajputa. During 
the time of Muhammad of Ghazni (a. p. 997-1030), famous in Indian History for his twelve 
expeditions, one of his vazirs, being more 4 men of business than learning, introduced the 
practice of writing all public papers in Persian. Elphinstone in his History of India says 
that it is owing to this ciroumstance that although India was never directly conquered by 
Persia, the language of business and of writing in general, is all taken from the lotter 
country. Hence we need not be surprised if we should find Persian words in Prakrit, since 
we find Persian and Arabic words in the Dravidian languages, on account of Muhammadan 
rule in Southern Indias. Hemachandr , is therefore perfectly justified in supposing that 
provincialisms borrowed from Persian have been in use ‘from times immemorial ’. 

The following are a few of the déx words in Hemachandra’s Désindmamdld, of which 
I attempt to give the Dravidian affinities. In deciding whether a word is Dravidian or not 
I have followed in general the same principles as those followed by Dr, Kittel and Dr. 
Caldwell (vide Dr. Kittel’s Kannada-English Dictionary, Preface p. X1v—xvi). 

Nouns of Relationship. Of the seven nouns of relationship borrowed by the Prikrits 
five are distinctly Dravidian, 1. P. appé, ‘father’ is found in almost all the Dravidian 
dialects, 2. P. ammd, tra, mother.’ Amma is found in all the Dravidian dialects except 
Tulu. In Canarese avva, avve, means ‘gs mother or grandmother.’ In Telugu arva means 
‘a grandmother.’ 3. FP. akkd, ‘ sister,’ in Sanskrit, ‘ mother." In the Dravidian dialects 
aka means‘ aister, as.in Prakyit. 4. P. aia, ‘father's sister.’ ef. Dr. ‘atta father's 
sister,’ 5. P. mami, ‘mother-in-law.’ cf. Dr. mémi ‘mother in law,’ 6, P. bhavd, ° elder 
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sister's husband.’ cf. Can, bhdea, 5. bhidima. 7. P. vahunt, ‘ elder brother's wife,” This 
is probably derived from the Sanskritised form, vadhuni, cf. Tel, uadine, (For the change 
of medial i to u ¢f. Tam. matir, * hair,’ P. masuri, 

Parts of the body:—l. P. bondi ‘form, face, body.’ cf. Tam. ‘Tel. bondi. 2. P. 
poltam, ‘belly.’ ef. Tel. potfa., Can. potte. 3. P, khaddam, ‘beard’ cf, Tel, gaddamu 
Can. gadda, Tam. kaltai, 4. P. mdswri, ‘beard’ ¢f. Tam. maédir, For change of medial 
itou. of. Tel, vadine, P, rahuni, 5. P, puadhd, * hollow, hollow of the loins.’ cf. Tam. 
pundai ‘female organ of generation.’ 6. P. madé, ‘neck,’ cf. Tel. meda. (for change of 
medial ¢ to acf. Tel. reddi, P. raddhi: see below), 7. P. kandala, ‘cheek.’ cf. Can, Tel. 
Tam. fanna (vide Kittel's Kannada-English Dictionary, (Pref.) p. 17.) 

Personal nouns. 1, P. raddhi, ‘ Chief, head’ ef. Can. Tel. reddi, ‘the title of agri- 
culturists,’ 2. P. sefthi(S. trésthin ) ‘the headian of a village.’ cf. Can., Tel. cefti., Talu. 
seth. 3. P. talaré, ‘a village watchman.’ Dr. Pischel derives it from talavdra, talavdran- 
am, ‘ glove of an afcher ‘ (¢f. 5. shandhavara, P. khandhdra, cf. Tam. taleyiri (from tale- 
yayi iru ‘to be at the head.’), Tel. talari, Can. taleyiri. 4. P. pé6, ‘boy’ (8. péta, young 
one of an animal’). ¢f. Can. pétu, ‘ a he-goat.’ Tel, péfu, ‘ young one of an animal’. 5. P. 
poliajjha (padi ajjha). For padi cf. Tel. badi, ‘a school. (For change of 6 to p. ef. Tel. 
balli, Skt. palli, ‘a lizard’), 6. P. padujuvai, (padujw vai fem. term. corr. to 8, vali), ‘a 
young girl.’ cf. Tel. padutu, a young girl. (For change of ¢ to j of. 8. piider, P. pisaji). 
7. P. sila, ‘a courtezan,’ cf. Can. siljfe, 8. P. dt, ell, ‘a poor man,’ cf. Tam. illan, ‘a 
poor man, Tam, ilai, Can, illa, ‘there is not.” 8. P. -uruld, ‘a man with curly hair.’ ef. 
Tel. Kurulu, Can. kurul, Tam. suru/, ‘to twist, curl." 9, P. burudd, ‘ unkind, clever man. ' 
ef. Tam. kurudan. Can. £urwda, ‘ blind man.’ (change of meaning can be easily explain- 
ed). 10. P. mafhé,‘ lazy man.’ ef. Can., Tel. maddi, ‘stupid, dull, awkward person.’ 

Names of Animals. 1. P. pulli,‘tigor.’ ef. Dr. puli, 2. P. pivt, « snake.’ of. Can. 
pavu, Tel. pdmu, Tam. pamiu. 3. P. karads, ‘tiger.’ cf. Tam., Can, karadi,‘a bear.’ 4. 
P. manguad muggasd, ‘ichneumon.’ ¢f. Tel. mungisa, Can. mungisi. 5. P. Lira, ‘a par- 
rot.’ of. Can. kiru, ‘to cry,” Dr. kili. 6. P. kirah, kidi,‘a pig.’ ef. Dr. kirw, ‘ to scrape, 
acratch.’ 

Miscellaneous. 1. P. cicci,‘ fire." of: Tel. ciééu, Can. kiccu. 2, P. nésaré, ‘sun,’ 
cf. Can. nésar, Tam. fidyir, 3. P. jhadi, ‘torrent of rain.’ cf, Tel. jadi, Can. jadi 
4. P. adddé, ‘looking glass,’ cf. Tel. addamw. 5. P, pasimdi, * gold.' cf. Tel. pasidi. 6. 
P. vairam, diamond, Tam, vairam 7. P. pendam, ‘ anklet. ' ¢f. Tel, petdaramu, ‘an anklet,’ 
8. P. chéna, chdei, ‘cow-dung.’ In the sense of cloth, P. chana Skt. chdédana, In the 
sense of cow-dung from S. chagana (Can. sagani), of. Tam, déni, 9. P. ard, ‘ village.” 
Cy. Tel. Gru, Tam. ur, Heb. ér,‘a city,’ Assyrian, uru. 10. P. madiam, ‘a house,’ of. 
Tam. médam,‘a house.’ 11, P, wmmaré, ' threshold. ' ¢/. T. ummarapadi, 12, P. kaa, 
kachcharé, ‘mud.’ of. Tel, kasavu, Can, kasa, kasavu, kasara, ‘rubbish.’ (For change of s to 
ch, of. 8. sira ‘vein,’ P. chihrd). 13. P, jhendua, ‘ ball.’ ef. Can. cendu. 14. P. moggara, ‘a 
bud ’ is evidently derived from Tel. mogada, a bud. (For change of d to r, ef. 8. shédada, P. 
straha), The doubling of medial g is due to confusion with Tel. mogga, cf. Can, mogge, 
moggu, ‘8 bud’ Tam, moggu. 15. P. id, ‘black gram.’ Cy/. Tam. ulundu, Can. uddy. 
(for change of medial « to icf. 8. purusa, P, pulisa,) 16, P. tupp*, ‘a leathern bottle for 
oil . cf. Can. and Tam. fuppa. 17. P. kalla toddy, ¢f. Tel. hallu, Can. kal/u, Tam: kal. 18. P. 
kéram, pungent, through P, khdram from §. beara, The deaspirization of initial is pro- 
bably due to Dravidian influence, cf. Dr. kara, 19. P. muddi, « kissing. Cy. Dr. muddy. a0. 
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P. attai, boils: ef. Dr. ad, to cook, past part. aifa, 21. P. ghupat ‘drinks.’ ¢f. Tel. gutu 
(ku) ‘a gulp,’ Brahui gut, ‘throat,’ 22. P. rampai, ramphai, ‘cute.’ cf. Tel. rampamu, ‘a 
saw. 29. P. avi ‘blue colour.’ Cf. Dr, kévi,*red ochre.’ 

Since the above words are considered by Hemachandra to be provincialisnis which 
were in use from times immemorial, we may say that those words were borrowed long 
before histime. Itis not, however, possible to say at what periods the different words 
were borrowed, as the materials I have collected till now are too scanty, Of course, there 
can be no doubt that the Aryans at one time lived in very close contact and freely mixed 
with the Dravidians, as is evident from the words mentioned above. This intermingling 
of people speaking Dravidian and Aryan vernaculars has occurred even in more recent 
times, Several Dravidian families have gone and settled permanently in Benares, the 
Bombay Presidency and even Kashmir, and intermarried with people speaking the Aryan 
vernaculars. We may therefore, expect to find a few Dravidian words in the languages 
of Northern India on account of this immigration. It may, after all, be that the 
Dravidian languages spoken by these people have not had any effect upon the Aryan 
vernaculars, just as the Mariitha language spoken in Tanjore and other parts of Southern 
India by settlers from the Maratha country and the Gujarati (Patnili dialect and that 
by the Mirwaris) have had no influence on the Dravidian languages. 








THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA 
BY V. RANGACHARI, M.A, L-T., MADRAS. 
(Continued from p. 28.) 

If the theory of apostacy and murder is incredible, that of love intrigue is equally so. 
To believe that a king who had, in-his harem, more than 200 wives,°4 the picked beauties 
of his kingdom, and who was already far in the decline of life, being more than 65 years 
old at the time of the alleged intrigue, was engaged in it, and underwent a vile and 
miserable death in the backyard of a poor man’s house, alone and in the dark, demands 
an absurd amount-of credulity as well as the sacrifice of commonsense, All that we 
can say is, that Tiramal Naik must have died such a sudden death as to give rise to surprise 
and suspicion on the part of the populace andthe concoction of plausible theories on 
the part of his servants. The early life of the Naik ruler had not been adorned by tem- 
perance, and a sudden indisposition probably proved fatal. 

NOTE. 

Wheeler (History Vol. IV. Part I, pp. 576-581) gives some curious information 
concerning Tirumal Naik, He says that Tirumal Naik came to the throne on Feb. 9, 1626. 
The very next day after his coronation, Tirumal received the Tanjore ambassador and 
agreed to give Vallam in exchange for Trichinopoly,®* if Vijaya Ranganatha would give his 
sister Parva‘i to him in marriage. Wheeler then gives a description of the royal 
marriage, which was exactly the same as that at the present day. Three days after this 
marriage, Aryanatha died.“* His funeral was performed with great splendour, and the 

A The Jouuit lottera say that be had 200 wives and the most distinguished of these committed eati 
on his desth, See Madura Quer, p. 48. 
5 ‘This is absurd ; for we heve already seen that Vallam was exchanged for Trichinopoly in the time 


of the first Viivanitha. | 
# ‘This is also abeurd. Aryandtha really died in 1000, 23 years before Tirumal’s accession, 
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al ring was given by the Niik to his f vourite, Vidiappa, and the ring of the 
Ymmander-in-chief to his other favourite, Rimappaiya. Wheeler Points out that the 
Niaik’s army numbered 4,000 horsemen and 60,000 footmen under 72 polygars, The cavalry 
was placed outside the fort, and the infantry on tho 72 ramparts. The annual revenue of the 
State was 44 lakhs of chakrams, i. ¢., 88 lakhs of rupees. About one tenth of these awent 
to Brahmans, £ 60,000 for servants’ salaries, £ 40.000 for charities and palace expenses, 
£ 20,000 for the Naik’s daily charities, and the remaining £680,000 were stored up in the 
treasury, thereby giving much scope for Mussalman plunder: or to speak in terms of 
thakrams, 4 lakhs for Brahmans and their temples, 3 lakhs for salarics of servants, one lakh 
for daily charities, and the remaining 34 were hoarded up. Wheeler then goes on to state 
that Tirumal married the daughters of his uncles, who had been passed over for the sake 
of the Tanjore princess. For his war with the Sétupati, his numerous mi lAges, etc., 
see ante. Wheeler concludes by pointing out that Tirumal was adored as a God by hia 
subjects. He never refused a boon, No suppliant ever left his presence with discontent 
in his face. His troops wero well disciplined, his generals brave and experienced, and 
himself so fortunate that he gained as many victories as he fought battles. 


CHAPTER VIL 
The Advent of the Marathas. 
SECTION 1, 
Muttu Ala-kadri 1659. 

THe death of Tirumal Naik was the sign of internal factions and disputed 
succession, Immediately after the Performance of the funeral of the great king, his 
son =Muttu Alakadri, or Muttu Virappa” as he was called, was elevated 
to the throne by a council of the lords, courtiers and the ministers, The succession 
of the new monarch, however, was disputed by the able Kuméra Muttu, the younger 























campaign in Mysore at the time of his brother's death. Immediately after he received 
the intelligence of his nephew's election, he abandoned the contest with Mysore and 
returned at the head of his exultant army to win the crown by the sword, Kuniita 
Muttu had the strong support of his army, but Virappa had the commend of the treasury 
and the support of the most influential grandees of the court, The war between the rival 
claimants, it appeared therefore, would be prolonged and: obstinate ; but at this stage 
the timidity or self-sacrifice of Kumara Muttu saved the kingdom from the evils and 
hanishipe of acivil war. In return for the independent rule of Sivakasi and the sur- 
rounding districts, he gave up his claim to the throne of his ancestors. The reasons which 
lel to this extraordinary act are uncertain. The author of the Madura District Manwal 
believes that it was probably due to the prudence of Kumara Muttu or to the unwillingness 





According to the Pand. Chron. which is perhaps the right authority, he ruled only three months from the 
Panguni of Vijambi (1659 A.D.) to the Vaikiii of Vilkari, The Hist, of the Carnat. Ainge and Supp. MS. 
and the Telugu record of the Carnat. Dynas. on the other hand, attribute to him 10 yoars from Bubbakit 
to Virddhikrit (5 1464-1494, i.¢.,) 1562-1572 A.D, Ono of tho Mirtanjiya MSS. (0. H. MSS. IL. 119) says 
that he assumed office on the Gth Midi, ViJambi (8. 1480) and ruled till the ond of Vykiai im Vikéri, i. ¢., 
4 months. 
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of bis wearied army to fight with his formidable ictal. The incre: of strong Court 
opposition seems to have much truth in it, for we are told that even Rangagna Naik," so 
just in hie behaviour and so loyal in his conduct, was for Muttu Virapps, and wentcn an 
embassy from him to his rival, then encamped in the village of Dharmavaran, to dissuade 
him from war, and from the Madura throne in return for the sovereignty over the district 
of Sivakaéi. Either policy or fear then prompted Kumara to support with resignation the 
loss of hiscrown and accept a province in preference to a more extensive but doubtful 
kingdom, Before he surrendered his right and his army, however, he took care that. his 
son Kumara Raigappa Naik was installed and anointed as the second in power, so that 
the claim of his line to the crown might not die with him. At Sivak&si he distinguished 
himself by his salutary works, He built ths town, erected a large temple, which he 
dedicated to a lingam he had brought from Nanjanakudi, established a number of companion 
images ordered embroidered vestments for their adornment, constructed a car, and 
arranged for regular festivals, He is further said to have excavated many reservoirs and 
established many agrahdrams, He ruled there for some time and died. (Record of the 
Carna. Govra., O. H. MSS. II, p, 184.) 

As for the new king, he seems to have been not wanting in capacity and character. 
A Telugu chronicle indeed eulogises him as o ruler of splendour and equity, a builder 
of temples and villages, a charitable man and a gallant soldier, and though the eulogy 
may be a general formula rather than a tribute to truth, yet Muttu Virappa seems to have 
been neither wanting in energy nor in high aims, The great object of his policy was to 
undo the political vandalism of his father, to remove the Musalman yoke, and to revive 
the former glory of independence. With this commendable, if unattainable goal, he 
strengthened the fortifications of Trichinopoly, and proposed to the Naik of Tanjore the 
formation of an alliance, both offensive and defensive, against Musalman domination, The 
proposal of Virappa was a wise one, but it received no favourable support from the Tanjore 
Naik who feared that it would invite war and bring disester. After all, he did not gain 
by this selfish and timid attitude, for, in the opening months of 1659, a Mohammadan 
army appeared on the scene, and finding iteelf unable to seize Trichinopoly, owing to the 
caution of Muttu Virappa, turned its arms, with that unscrupulousness which blinded it 
from friends and foes alike, against Tanjore, The latter was not unprepared to sustain a 
siege. It was defended by an almost impregnable fortress,a fine equipment of artillery and 
a considerable collection of provisions ; but all these sources of strength and means of success 
could be of no avail where cowardice and treason reigned supreme, The Tanjore general 
was a coward, and a slight wound was enough to make him lose heart and give up the 
defence and flee, with his master, to the neighbouring fortress of Vallam. The result was 
the Muhammadan army was able to take possession of the city and then reduce the rest of 
capture of Vallam, and the king and the victorious Islamites now proceeded to that task. 
The fortress of Vallam was one of the strongest and most strategic in the country. Its 
defence hardly required much military skill, and the Tanjore king had no reason to fear 


See Taylor's 0, H. MSS. Il, p. 177 (The history by Ra‘ganns Niik,) Raiganna ruled his pdloyom 
for 50 years, 
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disaster so long as he had the necessary men and provisions: but he was the slave of fear 
and the tool of cowards. He therefors abandoned the defence of the place and left for the 
neighbouring woods, where pursuit was difficult and life was safe. 

The conquest of Tanjore was immediately followed by the invasion of Madura: and the 
whole country from the-banks of Kaveri to the latitude of Madura became subject to the 
depredations of the Musalmans The unfortunate people once again had to experience the 
hardships of war, while their king was secure in his luxurious palace at Trichinopoly, As 
usual, the Musalman in victory did not display moderation or wisdom, It seemed to be more 
acrusade against civilization in general than the con quest ofa kingdom. The avarice of the 
soldiers seized every opportunity of plunder and their brutality every chance of oppression. 
Never did Madura or Tanjore experience, in all their gloomy careers, a calamity so dire 
and so disastrous as on this occasion ; but never at the same time did Providence mete out 
a punishment to the authors of the misery so rapid and so effeetive as the one on this 
time. The excesses and atrocities of the victors recoiled on themselves, The horrors of 
famine overspread the land. Thousands died of hunger, and thousands left the kingdom 
in search of better, saferand more fortunate climes, Those who survived the famine or 
resisted the temptation to emigrate fell victims to epidemics, In this combination of ills 
the Mubammadan army suffered most. Want of food thinned its ranks daily, and desertion 
becume a common-place occurrence. The corpses Of starved men and the carcases of dead 
horses lined the roadside in disorderly mixture and filled the fields, The atmosphere 
became surcharged with the poison of putrid matter and the stench of decaying bodies, 
Diseases and pestilence broke out and added their dire work to the activity of famine, The 
difference between conquerors and conquered disappeared in the common suffering, and 
both united in cries of misery and prayers of urgency for the help of Providence 

For a few weeks the Muhammadan generals endeavoured to overcome the calamity, but 
in vain, They found their position absolutely untenable and longed to return to their 
homes. But before doing so they wished, if possible, to intimidate the King of Madura and 
extort an indemnity from him, With this intention they advanced to Trichinopoly and 
Inid sioge to it. They were not successful. In the first place they met with a stout and 
determined defence from Muttu Virappa and his general Litgama Niik, a man of great 
capacity and greater ambition, of whom we shall hear much in the next reign, Secondly, 
the horrors of famine and virulence of pestilence followed them, and thirdly, the depreda- 
tions of the Kallas, probably the subjects of the Sétupati, insulted them by harassing and 
daring attacks upon their camps, The consequence was the Muhammadans entered into 
negotiations for peace, Virappa could, with greater tact, have refused attention to their 
overtures, and found a means to annihilate them; but he exaggerated their strength and 
underrated his own, an] thought that he was making » good bargain by purchasing their 
evacuation of the country. His only consolation was that the drain from his coffers wag 
comparatively moderate, 

So ended the dream of Muttu Virappa to restore the glory of his realm to its former 
independence. His failure in the war is attributed by some writers on the authority 
of the Jesuits to hischaracter. From the moment of his acceasion, they say, he gained 
the notoriety of a drunkard and a debauches, Entirely oblivious of the duties of his office, 

® #. 93 Wheeler and Nelson. Taylor takes the view of the Chronicles that be waa Very probably a 
wise and peaceable prince and that hia reign was not marked by incilents, (0. H. MSS. II, p. 184). 
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he employed his hours in the gratification of the senses, in the exclusive pursuit of pleasure, 
which told fatally on his constitution. The son of Tirumal N&ik died, according to this 
view, an inglorious, unhonoured, and unlamented death, after a short but eventful rule of 
three months, ‘The chronicles, however, do not give this dark picture of the Jesuite. 


SECTION I. 
Chokkanétha Naik 1659-1632. 


On the death of Muttu Alakadri, his son Chokkanatha, a youth of sixteen, came to 
the throne The young ruler promised to achieve greatness both in the field and in the 
darbér, A keen soldier and enterprising adventurer, he had, for the first object of his 
ambition, the restoration of the independence of Madura. 








The character of Chokkan4tha. 


His arms were at first attended with success, but in the latter part of his reign, the 
degeneracy of his own character, the treason of his ministers, and the interference of the 
Marathds and Mysoreans in the State, resulted in the collapse of his policy ond the practical 
extinction of his kingdom. Beginning then under auspicious circumstances, his reign 
ended, contrary to the sanguine expectations of his people, in misery and gloominess. The 
impartiality of the historian must declare that the period of his government, in fact, is ao 
more horrible record of domestic plots and foreign invasions, of popular misery and hard. 
ships, than any other period of equal duration in Naik history, More active than wise, 


® According to the Pand. Chron., the year of his accession was 1660 A. D. (Vikilri Ani) Ho ruled, it 
saya, for 24 yeare till 1654 (Dundumi Ani), But the Supp. MS, and Carna. Dynas. aay that he reigned 
from 1672 (Paritapi) to 1686 (Prabhava). Wheeler gives him the date 1662-1685. Epigraphical references 
to Chokkandtha are somewhat moagre, and they do not illustrate very clearly the period of his rule. 
They, however, shew that he ruled till at least 1678,the year when the usurpation or elevation of his 
brother Muttu Ajakidritook place. That Chokkanitha came tothe throne in 1659 is clear from on 
waerintion in the Jayantiivara Temple at ‘Trichinopoly. (Paribhava, Ani 27, Saturday, Tray(daéf) 
wherein Chokkanitha is said to have settled a dispute between five onstes in regard to their para- 
phernalia, Sewell mentions six of his inscriptions from 1661 to 1667, and one of his brother dated 1678. 
The first of these ia at Nenméeni, five miles east of Gittur (Rimnid Dt.) on a stone in front of the 
Ananta-Raja Temple, and records the gift of a tank for Chokkalinga’s meritin 5. 1583, A gimilar 
record, dated 8, 1587, ison a stone north of the Perumilj temple in the same place. (Sewell's Antiquities, 
T, 205). A coppor-plate grant of 1662 (which isin Telugu and which ia, Sewell saya, in the Trichin, Dt. 
Court) records a gift of land by Chokkanitha tos Griraigam priest. This plate is also interesting for 
the fact that it records that Gri Raiga Raya wea then reigning at “ Ghanagiri." (Jd. 11,7). An ingen. 
of 1669 found at Tiruchchengbde (Salom Dt.) says that * Vijaya Ranga Chokkalinga Naiken of Madura 
built the gopura.” It ia doubfful whether this refers to Chokkanitha or any other prince of tho royal 
family, (Jd. I, 203). A Telugu copper plate of 1665, written in Tamil grantha characters, records a gift 
of land to some Brahmina ot Kaniyur, 10 miles 8. W, of Udumalpet. (fd. II, 27). This grant also 
mentions fri Raige Déve Mah& Raya, of Chandragiri, A similar copper-plate grant of 1687 mentions 
a similar grant at Kumfralingam, 10 miles & E. of Udumalpet. This also mentions Chokkaniftha's 
‘knowledging the allegiance of Sri Rahge Rays, In mgani to this, Mr, Sowell remarks: “ This is the 
frst grant that I have soon where the Telugu language is rendered in grantha characters,” (Antiquities, 
Il, 23). The record of Muttu Lingapps isa copper-plate (Dt. Court, Madura) in Telugu, dated 1678 
‘A. D, (Kalayukti), It bestows the village of Krishoipuram ona Brahman. The grantor is deectibed 
as “Muddu Alugari Noyudu, grandson of Vitvanatha Neyani Tirumala Nayudu, and son Muddy 
Virapps Neyudu,” He sleo recognizes the suzerainty of Sri Virepratipa Sri Ranga Kiva Mahadeva. 
Rays (who# e to the throne, as Sewell says, in 1665), Bee Antiquities, IT, 4. 
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Chokkanatha always had before him projects ofa visionary nature, undertekings, which 
neither his capacity nor his resource was adequate to meet. He lacked that calmness. thu! 
quick understanding of facts, that intellectual nimbleness and resource, which is neces-ars 
for a successful politician, To this incapacity he added an extraordinary amount of srlf- 
pride, which detected insult where there was none. The result waa, he left his kingdom 
at his death, in a most unhappy; and dilapidated condition, a prey to rival powers and 
contending parties, and a home of bloodshed and anarchy. 
Hi; war with the Muhammadans, 

The tendency of Chokkanitha to act on impulse and ignorance is seen in his 
very first act,” Immediately after his assumption of the royal robes, he proclaimed a war 
with Bijapur, with a view to drive that power from its stronghold of Jinji, to restore the 
Naiks of that kingdom, and to revive the greatness of the Karnataka raj. _ It is highly probable 
that, in his precipitate move, Chokkanitha disregarded the cautious advice of his ministers. 
At any rate, there is evidence to show that, soon after Dalavai Liiiganya Naik proce ded 
with his 40,000 cavalry to the frontier against Sagosi, the Muhammadan general of Jinji, 
a plot of a formidable nature, in which the ministers themselves played a prominent part, 
took place. The originof the conspiracy lay cither inthe spirit of independence which 
the king displayed, or in his youth, which inspired the ambition cf unscrupulous 
men. The leaders of disaffection were the Pradhini andl the Rayasam, the former a 
Brahman. Under the name of guardians, they deprived the young chief of his power 
and freedom and banished or imprisoned all those whose loyalty was a svuree 
of danger to their power, Nor did they display wisdom in their administration. They 
exercised authority with the cruelty of tyrants and the greediness of upstarts. 
Allying themselves with the Dalavaéi Liigagna, a» man who, in his ambition ani! 
avarice, sold the interests of his country tothe Muhammadan:and was conducting a sham 
campaign, they organised a formidable triumvirate with the object of removing Chokkanatha 
and raising his younger brother to the throne inhis place, The prospect of success 
was very near at hand, when an accident betrayed the nefarious plot and brought its authors 
to justice and ruin, The fidelity of a palace lady apprised the young king of 
the real state of things. He at once entered into secret communications with his 
friends in exile, and, with theirhelp, eventually contrived to surprise and seize the traitors 
in the palace. The Rayasam was immediately put to death, but the caste of the more 
heinous criminal obtained for him the comparatively mild punishment in the loss of 
his eyes, The other accomplice Liigagua Naik, however, was still at liberty. With 
a reckless disregard of his country and cred, he joined hands with those whom he 
was sent to conquer, and marched against his master. Thus it was that a hostile 
Muhammadan army, of 12,000 foot and 7,000 horse, commanded by Sagosi and guided 
by the Naik general, assembled at the foot of the Trichinopoly fortifications. The 
place was at once invested and every attempt was made totake it, To the arbitration 
of the sword was added the temptation of bribery, and the cams of Chokkanatha once 
again became a scene of treasunable activity. A kinsman of the old minister, who 
wis in the king's s#rvice, took advantage of this opportunity to entertain designs of revenge, 
and sell his conscienceand good name. The ability of the besiegers and the play of treason 


€1 ‘These details ate not found in any of the indigenous chronicler, Mr. Nelson has taken these 
from Jeauit sources, and my socount of the reign is based on his. 
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inthe Naik camp would have achieved the fall of Trichinopoly, but the vigilance of 
(hokkan itha saved him, He discovered the plot, removed the cons;irator, and promptly 
overhauled the ministerial staff. A tide of success seems to have followed this reorganisation. 
The Muhammadans abandoned their attempt, and retreated to Tanjore, and numbers of their 
~uldiery were attracted by the martial vigour and quick resource of Chokkanitha to crowd 
under his standard, and the Madura army swelled from its original strength of 50,000 men 
to 70,000. Success killed prudence, and Chokkanitha resolved to try the chance in his 
fortunes to a logical extremity and pursue his retreating adversaries. His object was now 
threefold, to drive the Muhammadans in disgrace hack to their homes, to chastise the conduct 
of his Dalavai, and to get reparation from Tanjore for its alliance with the enemies of 
Madura, Inthe flush of victory, Chokkanitha was able to accomplish his aims. He 
inflicted a defeaton Sagosi and compelled him to return to Jinji. He fell on Tanjore 
and forced the submission of its chief; and he won over the unserupulous Dalavii, not 
however by conquest, but by matrimony, by raising his daughter to the dignity of his queen. 
Curious Portents of disaster. 

Such was the formidable treason which threatened Chokkanitha’s crown at the outset 
of his career, and from which he extricated himself with such pluck and courage. Though 
not twenty, he had behaved like a hero in the midst of a hurricane of enmity. If his reign 
began with a domestic trouble, it also began with a triumph over Jinji and Tanjore. Chok- 
kanatha had therefore every reason to look with self-complacency on his work ; but he was 
not destined to enjoy his satisfaction long. Providence destined him to a career of 
incessant trouble and grief, of defeat and disaster, Nature itself, we are told, gave 
warnings of the coming woes and ills to which his State and people were to be subjected, 
Children were born, we are informed, with complete seta of teeth. Wild animals 
boldly roamed in plains and invaded cities ; thousands of healthy people died sudden 
and mysterious deaths, while an equat number fell in famines. Swarms of insects 
darkened and poisoned the air, and epidemics of a ferocious nature raged with violence 
und swept off thousands. These unnatural events and extraordinary scenes throw 
the people into a panic of fear and anxiety, and raised forebodings of coming disaster 
and distress. Nor did it take long to come, though it did not take a shape os unusual as 
the events which foreshadowed it, It came in the form of another Musalman invasion, 


In the beginning of 1664, the Muhammadans once again burst. into South India. It is 
difficult to say to, what this invasion was due but it can hardly be doubted that it was 
due to their desire to wipe out the shame of their late humiliation. The invaders this time 
were lel by the commander-in-chief of Bijapur, Vanamién. In his sudden push for the 
Naik capital, Vanamian might have been successfully oppored by the king of Tanjore, but 
the latter preferred the traditional policy of submission and even assistance. At Trichi- 
nepoly, however, the Bijapur general met with an opposition far stronger than that he had 
anticipated, The artillery of Chokkanatha proved more than equal to the equipment 
#2 Proenza seys that some time alter Tirwnal Naik’s death Madura was so much desort-d that wild 
animale boldly came there, Perhaps it refers to thie period. The Dutch, it may be mentioned here, 


ok tdvantoge of the popular misery to decoy hundreds of men and women selling them as slaves. That 
he Portuguee and Dutch dealt largely in slaves ig crmply proved by Manucci in his Storia do Mogor, 
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of the besiegera, sea venta reuliasathas he Sotld not Peas capture the city. He thecafone 
resolved to change his strategy, to attack the people and lay waste the kingdom, in short to 
strike at the king through his people. He therefore abandoned the siege of Trichinopoly, and 
diverted his forces into the heartofthe kingdom, The strength ofthe Muhammadan soldiers 
and of Muhammadan fanaticism was let loose on a mild and innocent populace, and there 
began, in consequence, a period of horrible massacre, rare even in Musalman warfare. The 
soldiers of Bijapur looked with satisfaction.on the burning flames of villages and farm- 
houses. They seized men and forcibly circumcised them, tossed children on sword points 
and violated all rules of civilized war, Desperation goaded even cowardice to acts of 
hecoiem, and the people of many a village set fireto their homes and preferred death in 
general conflagration to capture and torture by the Muhammadan soldiery, 

The atrocities of the Muhammadan army, however, had one good effect. They induced 
the king to endeavour for a conclusion pf peace. At first he led a life of indolent security 
within the fort of his capital, too weak or too indifferent to remove the calamities of his 
subjects ; but the widespread horror of suffering compelled the abandonment of his inaction 
and the resort to an understanding with the adversaries. He promptly agreed to pay a 
considerable sum as indemnity for the present and tribute for the future; and the Muham- 
madans turned their back on the ruined kingdom, encumbered with spoils and enriched 
with booty of priceless value. 

His punitive expeditions against Tanjore and Ramndad. 

In the tumultuous condition of South India in the 17th century, the slightest provoca- 
tion was enough to inflame an internecine war. Chokkanitha’s indignation was roused by 
the assistance which Tanjore had rendered to the invaders and by the indifference with 
which Tirumalai Sétupati™ had regarded his recent humiliation. He therefore meditated, 
immediately after the departure of the Muhammadans, an invasion of Tanjore and the 
chastisement of Rimnid. Himself taking the field in person, he promptly marched to the 
fortress of Vallam and took it by surprise. Here his conquests stopped, It seems that 
Chokkanitha’s object was not territorial conquest, but the simple punishment of hia brother 
chief, His expedition was more 4 punitive demonstration than a serious war. He therefore 
abandoned the contest after the seizure of Vallam, and marched into Ramnid. He first 
occupied the Marava forts of Tirupattir, Pudukkotta, Mina Madurai and Kalayar Kail, 
and desired to subdue the Sctupati by a single but effective victory. But it was not the 
plan of the cautious Marava to come to a definite engagement. He adopted guerilla 
tactics, retreated into the imaccessible woods of his Jaghir, and harassed his Suzerain’s 
forces by daring sallies and surprise attacks. Chokkandtha was, in consequence, tired of 
the war.4 He had moreover to perform certain religious ceremoniesin his capital. He 
therefore left the conduct of the war to his lieutenants, and went to Trichinopoly. The 
officers were incompetent, and the Sétupati was able to boldly emerge from the forest, 
resume the offensive, and inflict severe reverses on the royal forces. Chokkanitha had 
consequently to withdraw his troops, except those which garrisoned the places taken 
already, 
record gifts for his merit at the Satyagirindtha temple at Tiramayyam, are dated 1660 and are therefore 

; his last, He seomsto have performed the Hiranyagarbha sacrifice and therefore had the 


tithe of HiranyagarbhayAji. See Mad. Ep. Rep. 1911, p. 59. | 
¢4 Ses Madura Manual. Raja Ram Rao's Ramnad Manual does not mention this war, 
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His disastrous war with Mysore. 
Besides the Tanjore and Ramnid campaigns, Chokkanftha seems to have been engaged 


in the first decade of hisrule in a war with Mysorm, Wilks says that it was due to 
“ Chuckapa’s”’ desire for the entire conquest of Mysore; but “ the events of the war reversed 
his expectations, and left the districts of Erroor (Erode) and Darapoor (Dhbarapuram) 
as fixed conquests in the possession of Deo Raj, after he had urged his success to the extent 
of levying large contributions on Trichinopoly, and other places of importance.” Wilks 
attributes this disaster to 1667 A.D. He also points out that in this year “Waumeloor” was 
taken by the Mysoreans from Gaute Moodelair (i. ¢., Ghetti Mudali). In other words, if 
we are to believe Wilks, Chokkanitha lost the extensive province of Coimbatore and Salem. 
(Wilks, I, 37). Wheeler describes an even greater disaster, He says that, immediately 
ufter Chokkanitha’s accession, the Mysoreans came as far as Madura, and invested that 
city, and took it; but that Chokkan’tha subsequently laid siege to the city and reduced 
the Mysoreans to such a condition that they had to live on monkeys and asses and agreed, 
in return forthe allowance to return to their country, to surrender the city. It is not 
improbable that this event took place in the Mysorean invasion of 1667. Wilks 
however does not mention it. (Wheeler is not correct in his chronology. places this 
event subsequent to the later Tanjore war of 1674. It is evident he confounds the lst 
Tanjore war of Chokkanitha with his campaign of 1674). 
A decade of peace, 


The Tanjore, Mysore and Ramndid campaigns disclose the decay of the Madura 
kingdom, and incapacity of Chokkanitha. The defeat of his arms and the diminv- 
tion of his prestige which followed the Raimnid invasion, however, seem to have 
taught him wisdom—to prefer the duties of peaceful administration to the doubtful 
laurels of war. The next ten years of his sovereignty, in consequence, are years 
of profound tranquillity and commendable repose, There is nothing to record in 
this period, except the permanent transfer of the seat of government from Madura 
to Trichinopoly. In the recent days of trouble it was the fortifications of the 
latter city that had saved Chokkanitha from ruin, and he therefore was desirous of 
making it his permanent residence. There was no harm, on the contrary there was 
perhaps a decided advantage, in this arrangement; but with extraordinary folly, Chokka- 
nitha gave orders for the demolition of the beautiful palace of Tirumal Naik at Madura, 
in order that the materials might be utilized for the construction of a similar building at 
Trichinopoly. Immediately after the fatal order, the work of demolition began ; “and 
every day saw trains of waggons bear away handsome beams, curiously carved monoliths, 
magnificent pillars of black marble, in a word, everything that was most excellent and 
admirable in an edifice which at that timo was perhaps one of the finest in all Asia. And 
this barbarity waa unblushingly perpetrated in order that materials might be procured 
for the erection of a common-place building which was never admired, about which history 
is altogether silen ; and at the cost of the people which had been ruined by long continued 
wars, and utterly beggared by the unremitting exactions of its ministers" (Nelson p. 190). 

Fee 110 dated 1669-70 (Ssumya) recording a grant to : plo of KumArasvimi 
ab seheacislan uucakibaes been ate sien this EE vaaitns Seo Madr, Bor ian, Tell 92, 
™ Chokkanitha perhaps beganto show his over-religious temperament in this period, At any 
rate we have o few inscriptions to show his religious activity ot this time, Insen. 649 of 1906 dated 
1666 A.D (oe 64 of the same year records tae in 8, 1685 Bubliane. (180g) te cain ae eee og 
Pe seaP raannidhoami rece pap aly atest aye rtd astradbnmiar yee ree oie. irvdt Sh 
© Wheeler gives «singular reason for this transfer of the capital, Chokkanitha, whilo staying 
in Madura efter his victory over the Mysoreans, saw one day a cobra on his bed clothes, and be felt it 
necessary to leave Madura itself. 
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It was during this interlude of peace, moreover, that some important eventa took place 
in the history of Ramnfij. The famous Tirumalai Sétupati died** in 1670, after a long and 
beneficent reign of 30 years. On his death, his adopted son, Raja Sirya, the real son of 
the Sétupati’s half-brother AdinArayana Téva, ascended the throne. His reign was event- 
less except in regard to the history of the Ramésvaram temple. He seems to have been 
an intriguer who schemed with Tanjore against his Suzerain."” He was consequently 
by Dalavii Véikata Krishoaiya, a man of whom we shall hear presently, and taken to 
Trichinopoly, where, after a prisoner's life for some time, he was put todeath. As he left 
no issue, the Maravas chose as his successor, according to one account, one Atma Tévan, a 
distant relation of the deceased chief, to the gadi ;™" and when Atma was snatched away by 
death within a few months of his clevation, they met once again, and chose as their leader, 
a scion of the royal family named Raghundtha, surnamed, in consequence of his age, the 
Kilavan (old man). According to a second account,” after the death of Sirya Tevar 
without issue, the Marava chiefs could not come to a definite understanding in regard to a 
successor, and so the country was, fora time, without a Sétupati, Two mon, “ Attana and 
after him Chandrapps Servaikaran, managed the affairs of the kingdom. Finally Reghu- 
natha Tevar Kilavan, illegitimate son of the last Setupathi was installed.” Wilson’ says 
simply that Chokkanatha, after putting Sirya Teva to death, assisted his cousin Kilavan 
to become Sétupati. 

The accession of Kilavan Sétupati was highly beneficial to Ramnaéd. An ablo and 
efficient administrator, a fine soldier and statesman, Kilavan combined ability with expe- 
rience, and tact with firmness. During the 35" years of his rule (1673-1708), in consequence, 
Ramnad was really a power inthe land, practically independent of Madura itself. One 
of his first and characteristic acts was to put to death the men who, by their schemes, 
had brought about his elevation ; for he argued that the punishment of intrigue was more 
pressing than the claims of gratitude and that intriguers with him against others were not 
unlikely, under changed circumstances, to intrigue with others against himself. He then 
removei the capital from Pogalir to Ramniid and fortified™ the latter, The fort “ was 
built in the shape of a square, each side being about halfa mile in extent, with the main 
gate to the east, facing the entrance to the king's palace. The fortifications consisted of 
a single wall, twenty seven feet high and five thick, surrounded by a deep ditch, now filled 
with rubbish. The wall was further strengthened with 32 bastions built at equal distances 
and loopholed, but without any ramparts. To the West of the palace was dug 4 spacious 
reservoir to collect the rain water as a provision against the droughts of the summer months, 
Among the people this tank is known as Mugava Urani, the tank where the face was 
washed, aname which arose with the rise of legend that Rama washed his faco here on 
his way to Setu.” | a ae . 
: @ This is doubtful, as wo have an inscription of Tirumalai, dated 1673 at Hanumantagudi record- 
ing gift of Ianda toa Musalman, SeeAntiquities, 1,298. = Fire! | 

& Sewoll's Antiquities, II, 290, based on the Ramnad Manual, The dato of this is uncertain ; some 
attribute Sarya’s death to his helping Vijaya Raghava, i. ¢., they say that it took place after the Tanjore 
Were 1878, p. 453 | 
i oo at areata ; Sewell’ Antiquities, II, p. 230, | nd. R, A. & III, 

3 ‘The dates are not quite certain. ‘Two insoriptions of Tiruvidnai, dated 1679, mention gifts by 
u Hiranyagarbhe Sevupati” Wes this person identical with Kilavan# 
1 Caleuta Review, 1878, p. 453. J. R. A. &. TH, 165-8. 
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The Origin of the Pudukkottai State. 
‘One of the most important acts of Kilavan Sétupati was the creation of the modern 
Toodamaén Raj of Pudukkotta. It has been already mentioned how the area covered by 
the modern Pudukkétta State was, till the end of the 16th century, under the occupation 
of various chiefs. The Western parts were the possessions of the Manappérai and Maru 
zapuri Polygars, the Southern under the Sétupati, the North-eastern under Tanjore Niiks ; 
and the centre, under the hereditary dynasty of the Pallava Rayas, Tondamans as they were 
called. ‘These Pallava Rayas must have, as their name signifies, been somehow connected 
with the ancient Pallavas of Tondamandalam. The late Rao Bahadur Venkaya believed 
that,?> immediately after their subjugation by the Cholas, the ancient Pallavas entered 
the service of their conquerors. The Karupikara™ Tonjamin who, according to the 
Kaliagatupparani, led Kuléttuiga Chéja's forces against Kalinga and who was the lord of 
Vandai (Vandalur, Chingleput Dt.) was a Pallava. There were, again, Pallava vassals under 
Vikrama Chala.” In the war of the Pandyan succession of the 12th century, the Tondaman 
played a very important part as the ally of Kulasékhara, one ofthe claimants. From. the 
account of this war, as given in the MaAhdavamea, it appears that tha Tondamin dominions 
could not have been far from the Pindyan country ; that, in fact, they were most probably 
in the region of Tirumafgalam™ and Srivilliputtir. Ina later Tanjore inscription, the 
name Tondamin is applied to a local chief named Simanta Narayana, who gave the village of 
Karundattaigudi, the suburb of Tanjore, to Brahmans, Thusthe name Tondamin actually 
travelled from the Pallava into the Chéla country. There is therefore every reason to 
suppose that the Tondaman of Pudukkdétta, who beara the title Pallava Raya, is desconded 
from the Pallavas of Kanchi.” Whether this was so or not, the Tondamins were a minor 
dynasty, in Kulattar, a place not far from Pudokkiéita, till the time of Kilavan, when 
the first step for forming, out of his and his neighbour's territories » powerful and aggres- 
sive feudatory state was taken. It seems thatthe Pallava Raya, who ruled at the little ter- 
ritory around Pudukkétta and who was “ the last of his stocks” attempted to throw off his 
allegiance to Ramnad and to place himself under the protection of Tanjore: and that 
the latter in consequence was removed by the Sétupati. The latter then placed on the 
th one one Raghunitha Togjiamin, a local chief, whose sister, KAtiéri, he had married. 
the expense of his. neighbours, till at lasthe beoame the head of an extensive State, with 
resources which enabled his descendants to thwart Ramniid itself, and Tanjore, and 
above all, Madura. 
TS See Arch. Sure. Ind, 1906, pp. 241-3, 
"™ For a detailed study of the poem, see Ind, Ant. XIX (1890), 320-40, 
T See Vikrama Cholan Ula, For a very able analysis of this from two MSS. of the Tanjore palace 
library by the late Mr. V. Kanakasabai Pillai, soo Ind. Ant, XXII (1893), pp, 141-8, | 
 Venkaya bases that surmise on the fact that a place called Mangalam is frequently mentioned. 

7 Venkays believes that the Pallavas were Kurumbas ( like the Vijayanagar kings later on) of whom 
used identically with Vejlala in some inscriptions that the Telugu Reddis and agriculturiste called 
themselves Pallavas and that Pallaye Rays.is one of the 30 gotras of the Tamil Voj|Alas Mr, Venkoya 
surmigos that there must have been some connection between the Pallavas and the cultivating caste in 
the Tamil as woll a4 the Telugu country. Wo suppose that some of them must have gottled down as 
cultivators after their nolitical decline. Bee Arch. Surv. Ind, 1906, p. 243. 
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Such is the account of the ozigin of the modern state of the Tondaman as given by 
M:. Nelion. According to this, the Togdamans are a very modern dranstys who came to 
prominence only in the latter part of the 16th century. The palace records and the 
in‘ligenous chronicles, however, claim a very ancient origin to the dynasty. They assert 
that the firstof the line, ‘‘ the founder of the family, was one Tirumalai Tondaiman,’’ 
who emigrated from Tirupati or Tirumalai in Tongaman‘lalam, an‘ settled in Ambukkévil 
(22 miles east-north-east of Pudukkéxai), seventeen generations before the middle of 
the 17th century. A Telugu poem, appacently composed about 1760, refers to one Avadai 
Raghunatha Tondaman, the 18th in descent from Tirumalai, as having distinguis‘ied 
himself by capturing an elephant in one of the hunting expeditions of Sri Raiga Raya of 
Vijayanagar (about 1638-78), and as having been rewarded with the title of Raya and 
several other distinctions. The fact that he obtained this title from the Vijayanagara 
king is also mentioned in a Pulukkét:ai grant as ea:ly as 1709. The same chief is state] 
in the memorandum of 1819, already mentioned, to have conquered ths Pallava Rayas in 
1639, with the permission of the Vijayanaga-a king,and to have lail the foundations of 
the present Pudukko'ai State, His son served the Naik king of Tanjore for a short time ; 
but in the end left his patroa and aanexed to his dominions ssveral of the Tanjore villages. 
The sams Toa iaman is said to have given his sister to the Kilavan, “the notvurious 
Sétupati of Rimnid, and to have received, about 1675, aia gift from the Sétupati, the 
country of Pudukké‘tai, which his father represented in the palace memorandum to have 
conquered in 1640." 

The edito: of the Trichinopoly Gazetteer believes tat the secon version, i.e., traditional 
account given above, ‘is inadequately supported by contemporary evidence and is in 
many ways improbable,” and he therefore thinks that Nelson's theory is the correct one. 
It seems to me, however, that there is no inconsistency between the two theories. It is 
quite possible that, while the Pallava Rayas were ruling at Podukkéjtai, there was a 
contemporary local line of chiefs at Ambukkévil, Most probably the two lines of chiefs 

ore constant rivals, till at last he who was ruling at Ambukkévil in the middle of the 17th 
century, conquered his contemporary at Pudukkéjtai and got himself confirmed in his 
now acquisition by Rilavan Sétapati, as be was his brother-in-law. As regarda the title 
Tondaman, it had been assumed by both the dynasties, andis now continued to be worn 
by the surviving one. 





(To be continued.) 


MISCELLANEA. 


SURGEON GABRIEL BOUGHTON, articl would sem to admit. Ho» hag eoasulted 


Iw a paper entitled “ Jahindri’ and published 
in the Journal of the Panjab Historical Society 
Vol. Il. No. 2 (1914), the author has controvert- 
ed the assertion that Surgeon Gabriel Boughton 


did not take part in the treatment abd recovery of | 


Jahinira Begim, daughter of Emperor Shih Jphin, 
The learned author has noticed the ‘Boughton 
Legend” at greater length than the scope of the 


certain sources which he has either particularly 
noticed by mame, or omitted to do go, aq the 
context wouldshow. Asan Editor of a history for 
the B. I. Edition, now in course of publication and 
as an employé of the Bengal Asiatic Society, he 


| must have read the paper on Surgeon Boughton 


and the privilezes tc the English traders published 
in 1912 in the Society's Journal, and Mr. William 
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Foster's two learned Monographs in this Journal for 
1911 and 1912 on the former, of which the paper in 
the Aaiatic Society's Journal was based. 

What the author's main contention is, it summed 


up in this ono sentence “that Boughton must have | 
left Surat many months (could if not be many days — 
or Aoure t) earler than the Grd January 1645." | 


Again “It is quite in the fitness of things that AsAlat 
Khan should have sent for a capable European Sur- 
geon from Surat.” 

Without go™s through the variows facts and 
arguments advanced by William Foater in this Jour- 
nal and by myself in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Soeitty of Bengafore “ the Boughton Legend,” may 
Tat once bring to the notice of the writer of the 
atticle, Mr. Yaadiini, that Gabric! Boughton went 


with Asilat Eban, “who Aad long importuned we" — 
President and Council at Surat), not to Agra, but | 


to Central Agia.—to Balucke ( Balkh) os a body 
physician of that minister,as Mr. Foster has proved 
in hia subsequent sscond article published im this 
Journal for 1912. It ia a fact noted by Pocwian 








writers that none but Hakims, or YundAni physici- 
ana, took any part in preacribing those medicinew 
that were taken internally ; but Physicians and lay- 


| men of other nationalities took part in the treat- 


ment of the external sores. It ia also wm fact, that 
these latter treatments were of no benefit to the 
august patient, but only the ointments given by 
two onknown persons—Arif and Hamiin, Every one 
of the physicians and quacks whose medicines were 
found to be efficacious were rewarded and mention. 
ed in the Persian Histories of the time. But those 
whose medicines did no good to the Princem, were 
not mentioned. If Dr. Boughton was ao quick as 
to arrive at Agra or Delhi in time, ho too like 
others was not mentioned because hia treatment 
like that of othera was of no benefit to the Princess. 
Either he took no part in the treatment or took 
part without being successful in curing the sores. 
In aither cave Boughton. and. through him, the 
English Company, could not got any concessions: 
Boughton got no concessions, nor oven a bielat, 


Anon War. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NOTES FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS, 
lL. The Brokor’sa Horse Allowance, 


Custome for the Honble. Company to allow his 
horse meat [food], which hath for som. yeares been 


| omitted, that wee would againe allow the same, 


( Aupuat 1602, Conwuliaiion in Surat, Our | which wee finding to be oa former Cusomea ap 


Broker Chout Tooquer (Chiwat Thikur] made it 
hia Request That whereas it hath been a Constant 


proved of. (Factory Records, Surat, Vol. 2.) 
R. C. Temple. 


BOOK NOTICE 


THe Nonow or Kisasair in THe SU eckeaxrm.* 

By BR, G, Puapuas, B.A., LL.B, Nasi. 

We have receiverl « reprint of this article, from 
the author, who published it in the February No. 
of the Modern Review, 1016. The author has boen 
at some pains to prove that the conception of 
royalty in ancient India, as discernible from the 
Sukraniti and other works on political seidace, 
was far more advanced than the notions prevalent 
in medieval Furope, and waa a cloae approximation 
to the theory of constitutional monarchy, which 
has sup el the old ideas in modern tims, 
We think the attempt has for the most part been 
successful, aa the writer has put forth hia subject 
with moderation and careful thought; though we 
think he has misunderstood soms words and 
phrases as they occur in Sanskrit. For instance, 
the popular maxim ay firey: qfiratqet: in 
understood by the writer as ‘no king but ia the 
Tepresentative of tho god Vishou', perhaps, wrongly 
construing ayygey: owe but 
eorrect way in which it is popularly understood is 
equivalent to "Tho King (lord of the earth) is the god 
Vishnu (in the form of) a man." In fact, this is 
another expression embodying the same ides as in 
‘moet a oamiity:' Bhagavodyita, 10, 27. 


some placer, wo find the translation from theo 






a 





original text of the Sukraniti iNACcUrAt es weqag: 
in 1. 168 it is rendered ma‘ independent of Niji," 
while the real meaning is, ‘not d-pendent on 
himeelf, i. ¢.. giving due consideration to good 
advice and the precepts of Niti' az: 
in Ll 170 should have beon translate! ay ‘ served 
er attended by qualified persons’ and not ag 
‘respected by meritorious persons.’ The lines 
189-00 have been completely misunderstood, 
a ateare: | rans Trae ger: Tarra see |) 
is translated as ‘Sovercignty in « kingdom ip 
deprived of its beauty, if there ia the king only, but 
there are no ministors, well disciplined kinsmen and 
restrained offerings.’ Tt is not easy to ase how such 
asimple verse was so groaaly misinterpreted. We 


would translate the veras as follows :— 


A king whose ministers are not Foatral ned, 7 
(s00n) deprived of the splendour of hiy soversignty,” 
In other respects wo find th conclusions ar 
rived of by Mr, Pradhan regarding politica! 


| thought among the ancient Hindus, to be 


“Gd “d bony 0, 
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THE ANTIQUITIES oF MAHABALIPUR. 

BY PROFESSOR 5S. ERISHNASWAMI AIYANGAR AVL., M. A.; MADRAS UNIVERSITY. 

[i AH4saLiPor, popularly known Mivalivaram, is a village about 20 miles east-south- 

east of Chingleput and lies in a narrow strip of land between the Buckingham 
Canal and the Sea. It isnow a small hamlet with but a few houses, though it has in it 
a Vaishtava temple of some importance and considerable antiquity. Excepting an old 
light-house and the bungalow of the Zamindar of Nallattar there is uuthing to indicate 
that the place is of any consequence at present. It is nevertheless a place of very great 
importance to the Archwologist, since the monuments left thereare regarded as at the very 
foundation of Dravidian civilization on its architectural side, 

The monuments in this particular locality fall into three classes:— 

(1) Monolithic rock—cut shrines. 

(2) Excavation in the shape of caves of Various kinds, 

(3) Structural buildings—such as tem pies, 

‘If we donot knowall we wish about the antiquities of Maimallapuram’, says 
Fergusson,' ‘itis mot because attempts have not been made to supply the information. 
Situated on an open beach, within 32 miles of Madras, it has been more visited and 
oftener described than any other place in India. The firat volume of the Asiatic 
Researches (1788) contained an exhaustive paper on them by Wm. Chambers. This 
was followed in the fifth (1798) by another by Mr. Goldingham, Inthe second volume 
of the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society (1890) there appeared what was then 
considered a most successful attempt to decipher the inscriptions there, by Dr. Guy 
Babington, accompanied by views of most of the sculptures. Before this however, 
in 1816, Colonel Colin Mackenzie had employed his staff to make detailed drawings of all 
the sculptures and architectural details, and he left a collection of about forty drawings, 
which are now in manuscript in the India Office. Like all such collections, without 
descriptive text, they are nearly useless for scientific purposes. The Madras Journal in 
1844, contained ao guide to the place by Lieutenant J. Braddock, with notes by the 
Rev. G, W. Mahon, the Rev. W. Taylor, and Sir Walter Elliot ; and almost every Journal 
of every traveller in these parts contains some hint regarding them, or some attempt to 
describe and explain their peculiarities or beauties, With the exception of the Mackenzie 
Ms. the most of these were collected in a volume in 1869 by a Lieutenant Carr, and 
oublished at the expense of the Madras Government, but, unfortunately, as too often 
happens, the editor selected had no general knowl dge of the subject, nor had he apparent- 
ly much local familiarity with the place. His work in consequence added nothing 
to our previous stores’. 

Since then, however, a great deal more attention has been bestowed upon the 
place, by archwological and other experts in those branches of study to which in parti- 
cular each turned his head or hand, Fergusson has embodied his architectural views in 
two monumental works of his: The Cave Temples of India and his Hand-book on Indian and 
Eastern Architecture, which has received the approval of, and revision by, James Burgess, 
Mr, Rea has brought outa book on Pallava architec’are, on behalf of the Government 

7 1 History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, 1, 328 (Now Edn.). 

Note.—This paper embodies the subject matter of two special University lectures delivered before 
the University of Madras in November, 1916. It gives mothe greatest pleasure to asoknowledge, in this 
connection, my obligations to Mr. A. H, Longhurst, Superintendent of Archasology, Madras Circle, for his 


ready” kindness in allowing me th» use of his photographic negatives and photographs, both for illus- 
trating the lectuea and the paper as it appears now. 
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Made The Madras Eplerephista Dr, Sittaelicanl Die wideemors, have dons their 
part in deciphering and interpreting the inscriptions, Others have been equally busy. 
There is a handy and very useful guide book recently published by Mr. Coombes of the 
Education Department, better known by his connection with the Chingleput Reformatory. 

Last of all, there is the work of the Frenchman, Professor of Pondicherry, 
Jouvyeau-Dubreull, whose recent work on Sowth Indian Archilecture and Ieonography has 
perforce to allot considerable space to this locality. 

With such an array of expository effort extending over a whole century and more, 
it would be rash indeed to attempt any further exposition of the subject which, at 
best, could result only in adding ‘another hue unto the rainbow.” It turns out happily 
that it is not so, because so far no one has succeeded in expounding what actually this 
signifies in South Indian History. Even in respect of some of the details that have 
already beenexamined by archeological specialista there has not been the co-ordination 
of evidence leading to conclusions for historical purposes. This it is proposed to attempt, 
with just the necessary amount of examination of various archeological details for co- 
ordination with a view to the historical significance of the antiquities of Mahibalipuram. 

The modern name of the village is Mivalivaram, or the Sanskritized Mahabalipuram, 
the city of Mahabali, the great emperor of the Asuras, who, legend has it, was too good 
and too powerful to be suffered by the gods gladly, The god Vishnu in his dwarf incarnation 
outwitted him. Praying for a gift of three feet of earth, he measured the nether and the 
other world in two, and demanded room for the third foot promised. Great Bali prayed 
that his humble head give the room demanded. When the foot of the Great One was 
placed upon it Bali sank under the earth, where heis said to reign supreme monarch of 
the world below. The unwary visitor to the shore-temple in the village is occasionally 
informed that the recumbent figurein the seaward chamber of the smaller shrine of the 
shore-temple is Bali on his couch, 

Thercis a panel of Trivikrama in the Varahdvatara cave and beyond this there is 
nothing particularly to associate this place with the demon-emperor Bali, This form of 
the name, perhaps, became familiar in connection with the dynasty which was known in the 
interior of this region as the Mah@balis (Mavalis popularly) or Banas, with their capital at 
Tirnvallam inthe North Arcot District, and with their territory taking in portions of 
Mysore also, So far as our knowledge of thisdynasty goes at present, they scem to have 
flourished in the period intervening between the death of the last great Pallaya king Nandi- 
varman and the rise of the first great Chola king Parintaka. There isa reference 
to a Mahabali ruler, who was the father-in-law of the reigning Chola king Killl in the 
Mavimékhalax?. This work has to be referred to a period anterior to the Pallavas, as even 
the late Rai Bahadur V. Venkayya’ allots the great Chola Karikala to the sixth century 
A. D,, the period of interregnum between the great Pallava Dyuasty, and the Syeeeiy 
taal preceded it. 
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Manimékhalci, Canto XIX, Il, 51-55, 
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In the days, however, of the great Pallava dynasty, the place was known as Mamaila- 
puram, generally taken to mean the city of Mah4imalla (Mamalla), the Pallava Narasimha- 
varmanT, Tirumangai Alvdr refers to the city invariably as Mallai and has often the 
adjunct Kadal (Sea) before Mallai. In one verse he refers to the Pallava king Paramés- 
vara Varman as ‘Mallsiyarkén’ the king of the ‘people of Mallai’, or of the people 
‘Mallar’. The latter meaning is taken to find support in the expression Mahdmallakulam 
in lines 24 & 25 of the copper plate grant of the Chaulukya Vikramaditya’ I; but the 
expression Mahdmallakulam need not refer to a people, and probably refers to the family of 
Mahimalla, the Pallava king Narasimhavarman of Kanchi. 

The title Mahimalla was the title assumed by the Pallava king WNarasim- 
havarman® I. It is this Pallava king that sent out two naval expeditions to help 
his friend Manavarma of Ceylon, who ruled the island from A.D. 691 to 7267 Of the 
first invasion we have, in the chronicle, ‘Minavarma then took ship and crossed 
over the sea (with his Army) and having made a fast voyage, landed at Lanka with his 
forces, and began to subdue the country (around) The following passage contains a 
more detailed reference to the second. And Narasimha thus thought within himself ; 
“This my friend, who seeketh most resolutely after fame, hath spent now many years 
of his lifein my service that so hemight get back his kingdom. Ando! he will soon 
have grown old, How thencan I now reign (in comfort) and see him (thus miserable)i 
Assuredly I shall this time restore to him bis kingdom by sending my army thither. 
Else what advantageth my life to me?’’ Thereupon the king collected his army together, 
and having equipped it well gave Manavarma all things he desired to have, and himself 
accompanied the army to the sea-coast, where a mighty array of ships of burden, gaily 
ornamented, has been prepared forthem. And when the king reached the harbour he 
gave orders to all his officers that they should embark and accompany MAnavarma; 
but they all showed unwillingness to do so (without their king). 

‘And Narasihha, having pondered well over the matter, resolved on this stratagem. 
Keeping himself so that his army might not sec him, he gave over to Manavarma all 
his retinue and insignia of royalty together with the ornaments with which he adorned his 
person, and sent him (secretly) on board the ship, bidding him take the royal drum, 
the Kotfa, with him, and sound it from the deck of the vessel, And Minavarma did 
as he was directed; and the soldiers thinking that it was the king (who was sounding the 
call), embarked leaving him alone on the land. Then Mana began his voyage with 
the army and al! the material of war, which, with the ships in which they were borne, 
was like unto a city floating down the sea. Andin due time he reached the port and 
disembarked with the army.’ 

In regard to these transactions the following details have to be noted. Manavarma 
came to India some time after the accession to the throne of Hattadatha II (A. D-. 
664). He lived for sometime alone, and then brought his wife over and she had by him 
four sons (say ten or twelve years). Then took place the war between Narasithha 
and the Vallabha (who must be Pulakesin or Pulikesin I). This war and the des- 
truction of Vallabha’s capital Vitapi are ascribed to the year A. D, 642 by Dr. Fleet. 
Then took place the first expedition to Ceylon in aid of Manavarma. It proveda 








Periya Tirumoji, ad Ten, 9th Decad, Stenzs 1. 5 Ante, Vol. VL, pp. 16-78, 
é 4, 5S. R. 1906-7, p. 225 and refs. in note 5, ' Mahdoumia, Turnour and Wijesimha, Ch. XLVII. 
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failure and Manavarma wierd and waited till ae kings had lad in Ceylon. In 
other words he had to bide his time during the rest of the reign of Hattadhata I and 
the reigns of his successors till, in A, D. 691, he was able to reinstall himself on the throne 
in Anuradhépura. He ruled afterwards for thirty-five years. Assuming that he came 
to India a young man, about 65 years of active life seem possible; but there “ 8 
discrepancy of about 35 years between the Ceylonese and Indian 

that pass. The synchronism is near enough, notwithstanding this pei as to 
justify this assumption that Manayarma and -Narasithha-Varman I. MahAmalla were 
contemporaries. 

What was the port of embarkation 2f this grand Armada! MNarasimha's capital 
was at Kanchi, and Narasimha’s name or title figures prominently in several of the 
structures in Mahibalipuram, considered the oldest according to architectural standards. 
The natural inference then would seem to be that this Mahébalipuram as it is now called, 
was the chief port of the Pallavas, and that, since the Pallava ruler, Mahamalla 
Narasithha attempted to enhance its importance by building these structures, it came 
to be known then Mimallapuram, This conclusion finds support in the following passage 
in the life of Hiuen Tsiang. ‘The city of Kinchipura is situated on the mouth (bay) of 
the Southern Sea of India, looking towards the kingdom of Simhala, distant from it three 
days’ voyage.’ The city ® of Kinchipura here referred to can be no other than the ‘ port of 
Kanchipura," in all likelihood Mah&balipur. This probability is enhanced by what follows 
regarding the arrival of the two Buddhist Divines, Bédhimoghésvara and Abhayadarhshtra, 
because of a revolution in Ceylon, They are said to have just arrived at the city, and 
this could only be in the port and not at the capital 40 miles inland. The corresponding 
passage in Watter’s Fuwan Chwang Vol. II. p, 227, is ‘Kanchipura is tho sea port of 
South India for Ceylon, the voyage to which takes three days,’ 

Compare with this the following description of Talaéayanam by Tiruma 
* Oh my foolish mind, circumambulate in reverence those who have the bechatk of mind 
to go round the holy Talatayanam, which is Kadalmallai, in the harbour of which, 
ride at anchor, vessels bent tothe point of breaking laden as they are with wealth, 
rich as one's wishes, trunked big elephants and the nine gems in heaps." * 

There still remains the form of the name Mallai, distinguished often as Kadalmallai, 
‘the Mallai close to the sea.’ This is the name invariably used by Tirumangal Alvar, 
who lived one generation later than Narasithha, Even Bhotattalvar, whose native 
place it was, refers to it as Mallai, This must have been an anterior name therefore, and 
the distinction ‘ Kadalmallai’ raises the presumption that there was another Mallai, and 
possibly a people called Mallar, referred to by Tiramangal A)var in the designation of 
Paramésvaravarman,' Pallavan Mallaiyarkon ' (the king of Mallar.) 

The first plate represents what is usually known as the Pancha Piigdava Ratha. 
This name seems to have arisen at a time when the significance of the ‘rathas’ had long 
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been forgotten and the story of the Mahdbhdrata was in great vogue. The origin seems 
simple enough, Of the five structures one differs from the rest the smallest with a 
peculiar roofing—a roofing that seems formed on the pattern of a small hut with the roof 
oventeid with paddy grass as village houses and huts often are. Of the four other 
structures three are quite similar inform, The whole five struck the popular imagination 
as houses built for the five brothers, the twins counting as one, asis often the case in 
the original Mahdbhdrata, Hence the name must have appeared peculiarly appropriate, 
having regard to the magnificient bas-relief which goes by the name of Arjuna’s 
Penance. 

The illustration exhibits the structural differences between the so-called 
Dharmarija andthe Bhimaratha clearly. The Dharmaraja, Arjunaand Nakula-Sahadéva 
Rathaa are of one pattern—the conical ; the Bhima Ratha is of a different pattern—the 
apsidal ; while the Draupadi Ratha is of the conical pattern likewise, but exhibits the 
roof smooth showing even the details of the over-lying paddy grass. The difference be- 
tween the other three and the Bhima Ratha is one of structure—the structure of the originals 
of which these are but obvious copies. The originals are no other than village houses, 
which sre of the same two patterns all along the coast. The roofing material is almost 
universally plaited cocoanut fronds overlaid in more substantial dwellings by dricd paddy 
grass. Such a structure necessitates certain structural features in the roof, which in the 
copies develop into omaments, The tale of their origin is disclosed often by the names 
that stone masons and others engaged in architecture make use of. Inscriptions on them 
make it clear that these were intended to enshrine gods and goddesses. The work was 
begun under Narasithhavarman, Pallavamalla, was continued under Paramésvaravarman I. 
and Marasimhavarman II, Rajasimha, and had not been quite completed even 
under Nandivarman Pallavamalla, the last great Pallava: in all a period of about 
a century. The Dharmarija Ratha has inscriptions of all these except the last, while the 
Gantéa Ratha and the caves of SAluvanguppan contain inscriptions of Atiranachanda 
taken to be a surname of Nandivarman while it might possibly be one of 
Rajasimha himself. 

Plates IL & III represent the bas-relief which goes by the name of Arjuna’s Penance, 
The sculptor has made use of a whole piece of rock with a hollow right inthdmiddle, perhaps 
caused by the erosion of running water. Tho first gives the general viow of the whole, 
The striking feature of the whole scene depicted appears to be the water course towards 
whih every figure represented seems to move. Asis always the case in Hindu temple 

nilding, one will see & small shrine on the left side of the cascade containing a standing 
figure. Just outside the shrine an old looking man is found seated to one side in the 
attitude of one performing jopa (repeating prayers), Almost in a line with this, but 
above is seen another figure of an old man standing on the left leg, the right somewhat 
raised and bent, and both his hands held above his head in an attitude of god-compelling 
penance. In front of this old man is seen the majestic figure of a god, standing in an 
attitude of granting the prayer, with four hands, two of them holding weapons and the 
other two in the poses known as abkaya (no fear) for the left, and as varada (giving boons) 
for the right. Thedwarf figures about and close to the personage deserve to be noted, 
as they are characteristic of Siva: the dwarf figures being representations of various ganas, 
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What this bas-relief represents has been agitating the minds of archeologists very 
much. ‘Their doubts that this does not represent Arjuna’s Penance has snown itself in 
protean forms. Fergusson has it in his Cave Temples of India (P.155—6): “Tt was 
popularly known as Arjuna’s Penance from the figure of a Sannyiisi standing on ane leg, 
and holding his arms over his head, which is generally assumed to represent that hero of 
the Mahdbhérata, but without more authority than that which applies his name with that 
of his brothers and sister 2 to the Ratha above described.” 

“In the centre on a ‘projecting ledge, between the two great masses of rock, once stood 
the statue of the great Nagaraja, who was the principal personage for whose honour 
this great bas-relief was designed.” This opinion is apparently shared by Burgess who 
collaborated with himin the publication of his standard work, the Cave Temples of India, 
These doubts, however, are thus summarised by a recent archaeologist m the following 
words :— 

‘“ Concerning the latter bas-relief, it is well to recollect that we cannot any more 
call it ‘ Arjuna’s Penance." ‘The merit of having given @ satisfactory explanation 
of this scene goea to Mr, Victor Goloubew ? who has proved ( Journal Asiatigue, 11th series, 
Vol. IV. July-August 1914) :— 

1. That the principal object in the seens is the vertical crevice in the rock, for 
it is towards it that all the personages are turned ; 

2. That the presence of nagas in the crevice proves the presence of water. 

In that case allis clear. During the Pallava epoch the rain water flowed through 
the crevice, This cascade then represented the Ganges descending to the earth from 
the heights of Kailasa, On the rock Siva is seen giving an ear to the prayers of 
Bhagiratha. ‘Thus the personage who hes so long been mistaken for Arjuna is no other 
than Bhagiratha, and this grand sight must be called not ‘ Arjuna’s Penance’, but 
‘ Bhagiratha’s Penance’. '' | 

This authority, who is no other than my friend Prof. Jouveau—Dubreull of 
Pondicherry, whose methodical work in this branch of Archaeology has my sincere 
admiration, refuses to accept the popular designation of the relief and recognises that it 
represents Bhagiratha’s Penance. | 

The bas-relief has to be carefully examined alongside of the story of Arjuna’s Penance 
in the Mahdbhdraia to accept or reject the popular name. The new suggestion has to 
be equally critically examined to establish a superior appropriateness. We shall prove 
by such.an examination that the now prevalent name is the correct one, and the one 
suggested is hardly appropriate ; and, as a consequence no further suggestion of a name is 
called for, The story of Arjuna's Penance, as described in the Kairita sarga of tue 
Mahabharata, is briefly as follows :— 

Arjuna, while in exile with his brothers and their wife Draupadi, was advised, as a 
measure of necessary preparation fur the war then almost certain, to gu tothe Himilayas, 
perform a penance to god Siva, and, by pleasing him, obtain from bim the Pdéupata, the 
weapon characteristic of Siva, and, therefore,could be given only by him, Arjuna went as 
directed and performed a long and severe penance, Fiva was pleased enough with the penance 
which was of sufficient severity to make the gods feel perturbed as to consequences, All 
the same the weapon par excellence would not be conferred upen him without testing his 





% "This was no sister but. the common wile of the five brothers, 
i Prof, G. Jouveau-Dubreuil’s Pallava Antiquities, Vol. LC, page 66, 
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worth For the purposes of this test Siva assumed the form of a S asite <rieariekit in 
pursuit of a boar, the form assumed by one of his attendants, The boar, as was intended 
dashed into the sequestered glade of the forest where Arjuna was rapt in contemplation 
in the course of his penance. The inrush of such an unwelcome intruder created such a 
disturbance about him that he opened hiseyes and saw the wild boar, The instinct of 
the Kshatriya got the better of him; he took up his bow and with a single arrow, shot 
from it, transfixed him as he thought. Simultaneously with hia action the hunter who 
came in the trail of his game, shotalso and the dead beast she wed the marks of both arrows. 
The huntsman and the hermit both claimed the honour of the chase and the possession of 
the quarry. The opposing claims ended in a combat in which they fought hand to hand. 
Finding in the course of it the weapon that Arjuna cherished the most proved of no 
avail, and feeling his own strength ebbing away in the combat, Arjuna bethought him of 
what he had forgotten. His Kshatriya blood was up and he had forgotten, for the nonce, Siva. 
During the respite given for gaining breath, he placed a mud image of Siva and placed on 
its head a bunch of wild flowera which he had at hand. He was surprised to find the 
bunch on the head of his antagonist, Finding at once that he was fighting hand to hand 
with no other than God Siva he threw himself, into the attitude of a penitent who was 
determined to wipe out the guilt of this sacrilege by the severest penance he had yet done. 
Then Siva shewed himself to him in his usual form to assure Arjuna that ho was pleased 
with the valour he shewed in the combat, which he had brought on on purpose to test 
him. Siva then asked him to state the boon that he would have. Arjuna, of course, 
demanded the gift of the Péiwpata, which God ‘Siva gave with pleasure and 
beni gn ity.'" 

The whole of this story is exhibited in three tableaux in the bas-relief, The sculptor 
has chosen the characteristic incidents in the story (1) the lower part exhibits Arjuna 
in penance, (2) the second exhibits the chase, the boar galloping away ahead while the 
other animals are quiescent in the relief, (3) the third is where Siva appears before 
Arjuna and bestows upon him the boon demanded by the penitent as a result of the 
penance. ‘The three taken together make it clear that the relief is a representation on 
the surface of the rock of Arjuna’s Penanee. The trend of the various other beings to- 
wards the middle is not because of the watercourse there, but because of the chief 
character, Siva, being there. The watercourse is merely incidental and cannot be held to 
represent the coming of the Ganges (Gavigdévatarana). The story of the coming of the 
Gaigi, so far as it relates to this particular, requires that Gaigi should be shown 
as descending upon the matted coiffure of Siva, getting lost there almost, issuing therefrom 
in a small stream by means of a loosened lock, The aspect of Siva in the relief has no- 
thing in it to indicate this. 

There is much other evidence on di Sted bedi th da other the archaeological, The 
archaeological features of the bas-relief leave little doubt that it was of the period of 
Narasimhavarman I, Pallavamalla, who was a contemporary of the two 
Téviramhymmners, Appar and Sambandar. Both of these mention the incident 








1 Cantos, 42 & 43 icc t, Keabhakonncs Edition. 
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of giving-the Pasupaia to Arjuna as one of the more prominent acts of beneficence by 
Siva”, The insoriptionson the Rathas and the caves make it absolutely clear that 
Narasimhavarman laboured to make them Siva shrines and make a Eaiva centre of 
the place. Inscriptions Nos. 17 & 18 on the Dharmaraja Ratha make it clear that it was 
intended to be called ‘ Atyantakima Pallavéévara.’14 The same name occurs in the so-called 
‘Ganééa Ratha and in the Raminuja Mantapam. This Atyantakama was no other, than 
Paraméévaravarman, the grandson of Narasimhavarman I. and father of 
Narasimbavarman II, Rajasiniaha. The larger number of buildings in rock therefore 
began to be excavated by Narasimhayarman J, and reached their completion if they 
ever reached it at all under Narasimha II, Rajasiniha, Saiva sovereigns in a Saiva age, 
These naturally made the bas-relicf represent one of the most popular of Siva’s acts of 
heneficence to humanity which both the Téréram hymners refer to very often in the 
course of their works. This is the more natural seeing that the other bas-relief has reference 
to one of Krishna's achievements, the holding up of the hill, Govardhana, to protect the 
cowherds and cattle from a shower of stones. We shall revert to this later; but must 
mention here that this place finds no mention in the 7'fvéram as a place holy to Siva, 
though these hymners refer to Tirukalukkunram; nor is the place included among 
those peculiarly sacred to Siva now. It seems to be then beyond the possibility of doubt 
that this bas-relief represents Arjuna’s Penanee, not as an incident in the Mahaébhrata 
but as arepresentation of one of Siva’s many acts of beneficence to humanity, perhaps 
because it id so depicted in the hymns of the 7'’éraram. 

This interpretation finds unlooked for support in the archaeological remains of a few 
pillars recently unearthed at Chandimau in the Behar District of the Patna Division. 
These are sculptures that exhibit the same incident and the monument belongs, according 
to Mr. R. D. Banerjee, to the 5th or the 6th Century A. D. as the inscriptions found on the 
pillars are of the Gupta characters.1° 

Another point in regard to this bas-relief is whether it is the work of foreigners. That 
foreign workmen from other parts of India and outside did do work in this part of the 
country on occasions, is in evidence in the Tamil classics,” Jewellers from Magadha, 
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mitting this posmble co-operation, it requires more to prove borrowing either the 
Sonianlioih il atea oeenciatis bieciascd-alie dikatlirep thaia Wolk wines totlse aide G the 
locality or to the prevalent notions of indigenous art. ‘The suspected ‘Cornucopia’ held in 
the hand by one of the figures at the bottom of the central water-course is none other 
than a sling containing the sacrificial platter of wood which one of the disciples has washed 
and put tugether to carry home to the hermitage, while his companion carries on his 
shoulder a vessel of water. 





(To be continued.) 


THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA 
By ¥V. RANGACHARL M.A., L.T., MADRAS, 
(Continued from p. 47. ) 

However it might have been, the rise of the Togdamins was an important event in the 
So Madura, Tanjore and Ramnid, From the time when Raghunatha Tondamin 
estabushed himself at Pudukkotfai, there was a new state which, led by able men and acute 
leaders, played a large part as a buffer-State in the wars and fortunes of the three 
powers which surrounded it. Nominally suiurdinate to Ramnad, it adjusted its policy to 
the exigencies ‘of the moment, and utterly indifferent to the principle of constancy or 
loyalty, carried on ite own task of self-expansion, The Tondaman, as we shall see 
later on, did not hesitate to act against Ramnad if his interesta dictated such a 
course. Similarly, he did not hesitate to fight with Madura, the suzerain of hig 
immediate suzerain. ‘owards Tanjore the Tondamin was, as a rule, an enemy; but even 
here enmity or friendship depended on the expediency of the moment. The result of 
thesa moves and countermoves, of these alliances and enmities, was that Pudukkottai 
was able, in the long run, to aurvive both the kingdoms of Tanjore and Madura an’, in 
a sens, the estate of Rimnad, as the last of these became, thanks to its instigation, a 

In the year 1674 the interval of psace ended, and Chokkanatha again entered into 
a series of wars which, though at first attended with startling success, eventually 
turned out highly disastrous to the kingdom. The first of these, which was destined 
to mark a revolution in the history of South India, was with Tanjore. It not only 
led to the sudden extinction of the Naik dynasty of that kingdom, but to the advent 
of the Marathas, just then rising to power and prominence, into the South, The 
Maratha occupation of Tanjore led in its turn to important effects. The Tanjore 
colony was the work of the youngor son of Shahji, and was followed by a civil war bet ween 
him and his elder brother, The struggle between the brothers was complicated by the 
entrance on the scene of their common cnemy, Mysore, then under the efficient and 
powerful rule of Chika Diva Raj. The ambition ‘and avarice of the contending parties 
extended their field of operations into the rogion between the Kaveri and tho Vaigai. 
The kingdum of Madura became, in consequence, a vast theatre of war. The position 
of Chokkanitha was a most unfortunate and miserable one ; for while the Marathas and 
Mysoreans were struggling with one another, they were equally intersted in despoiling his 
power and annexing his kingdom, so that in o few years his authority was reduced to 
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a shadow and his extensive dominion to the single city of Trichinopoly. And when to 
this foreign conquest, he had to mect the contumacy of tho greatest of his vassals, 
the Sétupati, who raised an independent standard at a time when his master was most. 
in need of his obedience and help, the cup of Chokkanitha’s grief became too full, and 
he passed away, leaving his kingdom in possession of contending foreigners, and his 
subjects the victims of war and military occupation. 

The Tanjore war affords a fine example, so common in Indian History, of 
history merging into romance, The cause of the war was, as in many other 
cases in India,a woman, The king of Tanjore, the pious Achyuta Vijaya Raghava, 
had o daughter, whose beauty of person and of mind, had gained wide renown and 
a crowd of suitors. Chokkanitha was an aspirant for her hand, and in 1674 
despatched an embassy with presents and proposals of marriage. But no sooner 
did the Madura messengers state the object of their visit than the monarch of Tanjore 
flew into a passion and declared that the proposal was an insult, With undisguised 
contempt and denunciatory abuse, he® pronounced his brother chief to be wunfit®? 














to be his son-in-law, and dismissed the messengers with insult. When Chokkanatha 
heard of the indignity he resolved on immediate war, and ordered the Dalavii 


Madura army in motion. Véikata Krishoa was an able general. His skill had 
gained, from his master and his contemporaries, the flattering titles of Sugriva’s crown and 
Savyasichin. He promptly obeyed his master's mandate, and was in a few days in the 
confines of the Tanjore kingdom, where the first engagement between the two powers 
took place. The contest was sanguinary, and “blood ran like water in the channels for 
irrigation.” The Trichinopolitans gained the viotory, and were able to push their way 
into Tanjore. When within a few miles of the capital, they came into collision, for a 
second time, with an army despached by Vijaya Raghava. Many interesting and singular 
facts are narrated in connection with this battle, which give us an excellent idea of the 
warfare of those days. The Telugu chronicle, Record of the Affairs of the Carnatic Gover- 








© Vijaya Raghava would have, according to one version, consented for the marriage; but he was 
deterred from doing so by an evil counsellor, the Dajavai Rangeppa Naik, who had his own motive for 
her, to hia own family. With this view, we are told, he had already secured the imprisonment of the right 
heir, Manniru Naidu by accusing him before the king of an abandoned life. In dissuading his master 
from listening to Chokkandtha's proposal, he proceeded in a cautious and effective manner by provoking by 
a Tanjore princess, for her playful remark that his buildings were like the drainage works of her father, 
and how such a brutel family was hardly worthy of a marrisge alliance. Ho is algo gaid to have bribed 
Govinda Dikshita, Vijaya Ragava's minister, to tell the king that he, Vaishgava, could not properly 
form an alliance with the Saivite line of Madura. There are many improbabilitics in thia version, how- 
is evidence of such o marringe, (See Wheeler's Hist, Vol. IV, pt. Il, p. 577) where Wheeler describes 
the wedding ceremonies). Secondly, Govinds Dikshita waa evidently not Vijaya Righava’s minister, 
Thirdly, even if Govinda bad lived he would not have belittled his own deity Siva 

fH Manucei, Storia do Mogor ITI, p, 103-5. As usual Manucei is very inaccurate and unreliable, 
His version of the "Tanjore prince" (he gives neither the name of Chokkanitha nor of Vijaya Raghava } 
is moat disparaging, and differs entirely from other acoounta. Bee Note p, 15. 

© According to Manucci he proceeded in person, 
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nors describes in detail the means adopted by the different parties to secure the defeat of 
the other. It says that Vijaya Raghava supplemented the martial valour of his army with 
the magic skill of his guru. Alarmed at the continuous defeat of his men, he asked his 
preceptor, Soma Chandra Svami, to perform such incantations as could completely disable 
the enemy. Chokkanitha, we are told, retaliated. His guru, Balapriya, was more 
than a match for S6ma Chandra, and by his counter-incantations, did not only make the 
Tanjorean devices harmless, but prepared the way for the desertion of the Tanjore troops 
at the nick of time. Lakhs and lakhs of pumpkins, we are informed, were made the 
subjects of incantations,®* and cast into the Kaveri, so that those who drank of the waters 
impregnated with them, were sure to desert forthe Trichinopoly ranks. In the midst of the 
war of magic, the two armies joined battle. The Tanjoreans, once again, suffered defeat 
and retreated into their own fort. 

Vénkata Krishna pursued the retreating forces and was soon in the vicinity of Tanjore. 
From his camp he sent word to Vijaya Raghava offering his withdrawal in case he con- 


sented tothe marriage. A haughty challenge to arms was the answer. The Dalavai 
thereupon gave orders for the assault. The Tanjore fort was well guarded by 20,000 


musketeers and a powerful army, but the besiegers were undaunted. They mounted their 
cannon®* on raised earth-works and discharged against the fort some tens of thousands of 
cannon shot. The defending troops were not able to sustain the infliction, and hundreds 
deserted their ranks, and joined the standards of Trichinopoly. The gates of the fort were 
then demolished, the ditches filled up with vast quantities of fascines ; and thon the place 
was taken by storm, some ascending the breaches made by the cannon shot, and some 
going in by the gates. 

Immediately after his entrance into the city, Vénkata Krishna sent a second message 
of friendship and warning to the Tanjore monarch. The latter was, we are told, all this 
while engaged in the worship of his god. Entirely oblivious of the fatal events going on 
outside his city, he wasted his time in meditation and prayer from which no amount of 

% The Record of the Carn. Govrs. Many similar examplés of resort to magic in assistance to tho 
eword can be cited from Indian History. Tippoo, for instance, in spite of his bigotry, organized o 
japan for securing victory against the English, It was performed for four periods of 12 days 
each, Scores of Brahmans abstained from salt and condiments promoting digestion and took simple 
milk and rice during this period. Thus prepared, o detachment of the corps frequently relieved, stood 
in a rank up to their chesta in water, beating it incessantly with their hands ond bawling out their 
mantras or incantations, This is also done during « time af drought in the atate of Mysore. The mma 
thing was done in the campaign which resulted into the two retreats of Lord Cornwallis from Seringa- 
paiam, and the Brahmans attributed his failure to their mantras, Tho mantras, however failed to 
ave the capital from General Harris ; and this was ascribed by the Brahmans, not to the inefficiency of 
the mantras themselves, but to some mistakes in the mysteries and to the fact that some of the 
Brahmans hed tasted of salt. Muhammad Ali once spent £5,000, through ono Achena Pandit, on o 
jebbam at the temple of Pakshijirta, 8. of Modras,in order to kill Lord Pigot, and it, we 
are told, succeeded; and a similar incantation, after several failures, killel Hoidar Ali, The mantra 
for killing particular persons was generally uttered after suspending a cobra by the tail from the roof of 
an apartment, and proper incense being burned on a fire immediately below, This is the celetrated sar 
yagam. Wilks gives the story of Haji who claimed one lakh of rupees from Umdata'l-umre for killing, 
his weurping younger brother Amiru'l-umra, Seo Wilks Mysore, I. pp. 445-446. In Malabar especially, 
magic was largely used for political purposes. Bee the Mantravidema of Malabar by V. Nagamaiya 
in Christ. Coll, Maga,; Vol X pp. 82-92 and 153-166, 

"The detailed consideration of the artillery and weapons of war is made in chapter XJ; 
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bad tidings could disturb him. It is not improbable that the brain of the old king was 
deranged, and that his obstinate orthodoxy was but the product of lunacy. But if he was 
mad, there was a method in his madness, For, when Vénkata Krishga’s second message 
came to him, he sent the firm and coherent reply that even the loss of his crown would not 
change his resolution. The consequence was, the troops of Trichinopoly soon surround 
the palace. They stood exultant at the gates, when Vijaya Raghava finished his aevotionk: 
and thought of the war which his vanity had courted and his folly ignored. From the 
moment of ‘his awakening, he acted like a desperate man who expected certam ruin, He 
ordered the walla of the mahal to be mined and provided with gun-powder, so that in the 
ease of his death, which he expected, the ladies of the harem could be blown up, avoiding 
thereby the possible insulta of a conquering foe. He then set free®S his son Manndrappa 
Naidu, who had been in prison as a punishment for a reckless and irregular life, and at his 
request, permitted him to take a leading part in the ensuing contest. Surrounded by 
five faithful servants and the wrecked remnants of his once powerful but unfaithful army, 
Vijaya Raghava then emerged from the palace, and entered into hand to hand fight 
with his antagonists. The enthusiasm he displayed in the battle-field, the acts of heroism 
of which he was the author therein, are the only good features of his character and 
conduct during the last days of his career, Though aged and worn out—he was more than 
eighty at this time—he had the bearing of a young and daring soldier. The shrivelling and 
overhanging eyebrows of the oldman, we are informed, werefastened tightly by golden wires | 
The feeble and bending waist was adorned by valuable robes, glittering with studded gems. 

Both his hands held two long and shining swords*®*. Thus, he went into the thick of 
the battle, and performed feats of valour. But the attempt of the Tanjoreans wag a forlorn 
hope. ‘The Trichinopolitans were over-whelmingly superior in numbers, in strength, and 
in the confidence of complete success. Vijaya Raghava therefore called his son and his 
servant, Agra Raja, to proteed to the palace and communicate to the Zonana the 
news of his coming defeat and death. When the fatal message reached them, the 
queens and other women, who had, with drawn swords, awaited the aignal 
killed themselves by mutual swordthrusts; andthe work of destruction wags made 
complete by the blowing up of the apartment where they had lived the last moments 
of their ill-fated lives. Not long after, Vijaya Raghava and his son fell in battle,®’ and 
amidst the spoils of victory which Chokkanitha’s Dalavai brought to Trichinopoly, the 
things which gave superior gratifications to him were the heads and robes of the ill-fated 
monarch and his gallant son. 





Other versions of the war. 

Such is the account of the Tanjore War given by the Tenjavir Raja Charitra: but 
there are some other versions of it which, though not equally authoritative and accurate 
may be noticed here. The first of these is given by the historian Wheeler, He is wrong 
both in regard to the date and the causes of the war, for he attributes it to the very day 
of Chokkanitha's accession and to an alleged dispute between the peoples of Tanjore and 
| & The Record of the Carn. Gorrs. attributes this to the intercession of Dajaval Rangappa. It waya 
that the prince had been imprisoned in a fit of anger by his father, It does not eay anything of 
Hanga's designs, The Tanjdedr Raja Chartira gives more orless the same version. Seo T'anj. Man. 
and Taylor's Colal. III, p. 177. 

M The Necord of fhe Carn, Govrra, 

" When about to Le killed he preferred to die by the sword and not cannon. See Tanjdnir Raja 
Char, Rais Catal, TIT, 177. 
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Trichinopoly in regard toa water-course. He®® says, however, that immediately after this 
dispute, Chokkanitha sent an embassy to “ Vijia Ragunanda ” of Tanjore, a man highly 
advanced in age, requesting the bestowal of his grand-daughter in marriage to him. 
But the latter dismissed the embassy with scorn on the ground that ChokkanAtha’s 
mother was “of mean extraction.” On hearing this, the indignant ruler of the southern 
kingdom promptly assembled his army, and marched against Tanjore, but was utterly 
defeated by the grandson of the Tanjore king. Chokkanitha became so full of despair 
that he resorted to a curious device to inflame the pride and rouse the heroism of his 
soldiers, He enlisted 100 women warriors in his army and posted them in the rear so that 
his retreating soldiers might meet them and their taunts, Unable to brook the shame, the 
men of Madura fought with all their valour, entered, Tanjore, and burnt the palace, with 
the king, his wives, his daughters and grand-daughters, 

Niccolao Manucci iz equally inaccurate and. vague. He gives neither the name of 
Chokkanitha nor of Vijaya Righava. ‘‘ The Prince of Tanjore,” he says, “had a daughter 
of rare beauty. Inflamed by reports about her the Prince of Madura asked her in mar- 
riage, saying they two united, would be able to resist the armies of the whole world. 
The Prince of Tanjore was much offended at this embassy, and replied that his daughter 
could not be given to him, seeing his great inferiority in blood and rank. He should 
remember how humble his forefathers were (referring to the Emperor Ram Raja 
having raised his ancestors from a lowly condition). He must not entertain such 
lofty ideas. Thrown into a great rage by this answer, the king of Madura gathered all his 
forces and “started in person to devastate the lands of Tanjore. The latter also made 
ready his whole army, and sent his general in advance to impede the progress of the 
Madura ruler. But such was the sagacity and astuteness of that prince that he brought 
the Tanjore general over to hia side with all his troops. When the Tanjore Prince heard of 
his general's treason, he was greatly concerned, took the field himself with a strong army, 
and awaited the arrival of the Madura prince. In a few days the two forces were in sight 
traitorous general, gradually deserted their prince and sovereign :#9 by daybreak he found 
himself entirely abandoned, and was forced to retire into the city.” He then tried *to 
collect the people to defend the place, but through the great confusion that existed, could 
not succeed; and in desperation he loaded his cannon with all his great store of precious 
stones, and scattered them over the country. When this had been done, he went to his 
magnificent palace, where, shutting up 700 wives that he had, together with his daughter 
and all his wealth, he blew them up by a powder-mine, reserving only his most cherished 
wife, who was anxious to die in his company.” Manucej says that he liberated at this 
time 15,300 mistreases, picked from the most lovely women in his kingdom,—a number he 

@ eo his Ind. Hist., IV., pt. 2 p. 581-2. | 

© Later on, Manucci attributes the treason to the behaviour of the king who had selzed the wives and 
daughters of the noblemen to be his mistresses (Manuc. IIT, p. 105) But this representation of Vijaya 
Righava is entirely agsinst the traditional account of him aaa saint, Manueci ie positively wrong when 
ho mys that it was this “Prince of Tanjore’ who gave permission to Robert de Nobilis to build churohes 
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chose in-imitation of Krishos, the Lord of the Gopis! Meanwhile, “the enemy, came and 
attacked the city. In order not to be made prisoner and be disgraced, the king decided to 
die bravely. He came out with 3 sons and 18 horsemen, his relations, bearing on his 
horse's hindquarters his beloved queen, She, at the approach of the enemy's mighty force, 
felt afraid, and spoke tender words to her husband, saying that as evil chance was so great 
a tyrant as to rob her of further delight in his society, she prayed to him toend her life 
with his own hand, so that she might not fall into the enemy's power.” The king could 
not, in spite of her repeated supplications, steel himself to such cruelty, “Still, the argu- 
ments of the afflicted and determined princess were so strong that, finding the enemy 
already close upon them, he was forced at length to yield to her entreaties. Seizing his 
sword, he cut off her head, and, his blade all bare and crimson, galloped into the enemy's 
ranks, followed by his companions, and in a brief space ended his life.” 

It is unnecessary to enter into a criticiem of these fables. It is enough if it is under- 
stood that all agree that the Naik Dynasty of Tanjore ended on this occasion, and that with 
it, a highly romantic but tragical chapter of South Indian History. The annals of the 
world hardly furnish a finer example of a provocation so trivial and a result so disastrous 
and farreaching. Chokkan4tha himself must have been surprised at the turn tke events had 
taken. When he ordered the invasion of Tanjore, he would hardly have hoped for a result 
80 victorious to his arms, so disastrous to his rival, and so momentous in the history of 
South India. Wars without number had disturbed the peace and maintained the mutual 
hostility of the sister kingdoms; but never had any of them been attended with a conse- 
quence as startling as this. The lessons of past history, in short, proved unreliable 
and the satisfaction of Chokkanitha at the success of his arms and the acquisition of a 
dependency must have been mingled with a regret for the fate of a worthy, though mis- 
guided, monarch and tl:e sudden termination of a dynasty in the midst of a Prosperous and 
hopeful career. The effect of the catastrophe is felt even to-day, Any stranger who 
visits the palace at Tanjore can see a ruined and shattered tower at northern-westorn 
corner, and will feel a shudder at the sight, when he knows that that is. the remnant of 
the ancient Naik Zenana, If it had a mouth of its own, it could tell a tale which, though 
it concerns an eccentric king, is yet a tale which does not belong to one particular man or 
country, but for all the world that can feel and pity, The ignorant and suferstitious 
servant who guides the visitor through the rambling building of the palace. Points tothe 
lonely and gloomy tower, and speaks with a suppressed voice and solemn face, of the grue- 
some tragedy enacted therein 200 years back. The place is haunted, says he, and none 
dare approach it lest a contagion of the gloom that surrounds it should seize them, 

Alagiri’s defection. 


The Kingdom of Tanjore was now adependency, an outlying province, of Madura, 
and Chokkanatia lost no time in arranging for s settled and catisfactory government of it: 
but unfortunately the arrangement he made was not such as to strengthen his hold on the 
conquered kingdom. He dug the grave of his own authority by appointing as viceroy a 
foster-brother of his, Alagiri Naidu by name, a man of ungrateful nature and unscrupulous 
conduct, who like a true upstart, assumed airs and proved a tyrant, A few 
months after his exaltation to his high office, Alagiri addressed a letter to his 
suzerain in terms of equality and in the spirit of an independent chief, He at the same 
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time ceased the remission of the surplus revenues °° and when Chokkanftha remonstrated 
and warned, he pleaded with a hypocritical ignorance of the change of circumstances, that 
he only adopted the precedent of the old Tanjore monarchs. The indignation of Chokka- 
nitha at once ordered the punishment of the traitor; but the Dalavii and the other 
ministers met in council, and after some deliberation regarding the course to be pursued, came 
to the conclusion that, as Alagiri’s position was far stronger than that of Vijaya Rahgava, 
it would be more advisable to be cautious and conciliatory. They therefore counselled 
their master to suppress his indignation and postpone the punitive expedition, till “ the 
devices of Sima, Dina and Bhéda were tried,"’ and found futile. 

If Alagiri Naik escaped the chastisement of his master, he did not escape from the 
fruits of his own behaviour, He seems to have been a tactless and imprudent ruler, 
entirely unable to conciliate the conquered. His avarice seized the estates of great men, 
and his arbitrary temper dismissed several men of eminence from their offices, A man 
who suffered much in this regime was the celebrated Veikanna, the Rayasam, of the last 
Naik king. Endowed by nature with an extraordinary amount of ability, tact and per- 
severance, Veikanna entertained the bold design of subverting the new dynasty and 
restoring that of his master. 





( To be continued, ) 


MISCELLANEA, 


BANABHATTA’S GURU, Ce Seay eget or 

Ix the Kddambart verse 4 of the introduction | worshipped by the Guptas. It iethus clear that 
rons “A OIE ae , | the commentator 4T{8E alone is right when he 
saya “Teta Terr *. 4] or Te a TTT 





wares |. * Hitherto Wf: a hikes bee asa 


scholars as tho 6th case dual of 4%: meaning 
Vishnu and Biva. This explanation is obviously 


and Siva. in vw 2-3. Besides, it in most unlikely 
that 4 moans a dunl-god with only two feat 
between thom. According to Aft the word hus 
a meaning Siva; but the fact of being “ woruhip- 
ped by the Meukharis and their feudatories” is 
conclusive against the word signifying any non- 


human being, whose greatness becomes only cir. | 


eumscribed by such an epithet. Moreover the line 


atantne tne alone = sow entre 








reads Waa thon: the guru of Binabhatta ond was 
presumably the spiritual guide of the great Mau- 
kharis, It is also probable that 44 was Bana’s 
teacher on pootry, for he is perhaps to be identified 
with a poet of the game name, who has been quoted 
in several anthologies! and whose antiquity is ensur- 
ed by the fact that the verse STEANY ere: found 
under hig name in two of the anthologies, is quoted 
in the Dhvanylloka (p. 38). SPTTTTH in his com- 
meat on the verse sys ‘lapel catatia 
#Tez: showing that the verse was quoted even 
earlier in an unknown work of 4¥{E%, who lived 
Cirea 600 A. D, 





D, C. BRATTACHARTA, 





% Reo, of the Carn. Gows, and Tanj, Raj, Charit, 
1 Vide Poterson's Introduction to SubAishitieall under Bhaichu. Altogether 4 verses aro there 


collected, to which we should add another from SaMtimuktdvalé beginning with Pramnyngrree- 
SqaTAATalTU :—Bhandarkar's Sixth Report, App. 





NOTES FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS. 
2, Interpreter as Shipping Clerk. 

26 August 1662, Consultation in Surat. A Pro- 
position was made by the President [Matthew 
Andrews] in the Behalfe of Ranchore Metta 
[Ranch Mehtd), s person Employed on the 
Marine for froighting of shippa, and receiving in 
the Money, being very useful also in the Inding and 
unlading of Goods, and Writing our Persian | 
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QUERIES. 


| Letters, whose great care and diligence, with his 


Constant Attendance on the Companys Affaires for 
Council, The President mooved, that hea might 
have 6 salary of 300 Mamoodocs [mahmadi— 
Ka. 150] Yoarly allowed him, to commence from 
the lai of September 1669, which was joyntly 
Concluded, (Factory Records, Surat, Vol. 2) 


R. C. T. 





BOOK NOTICE, 


HistorY oF Avmanomm, Vol. Il. By Professor 
Janu Nato Sarcan, M,A. Published by M. C, 
Barker ond Sons, 75-1-], Harrison Foad, 
Caleutta, 1916. 

Tae third volume of Professor Sarkar’s History 
of Aurangsib deals with the first half (1658-81) of 
that monarch's reign, Among the new sources of 
information utilised for this volume (beside thos 
quoted at the end of volume II) the most impor- 
tant are:—Mir'di-i-Almadi (History of Gujrat), 
Mubammisd A‘gam’s Tartth-é-Kashmir, Salimi'llah's'| 
Tawértkh4-Bangala, Mubammnd §alih's Bahdr-i- 
Satiun, lead Bakhah Rasi's Riyadul.Widdd, Nigdr 





Ndmal-+- Munshi, Chandar Khan's Chhdr Chaman-i. | | 


Brahman, Chater Man's ChAdr Gulshan, Dawdébit.i. 
‘Alamgir, and Dastiru-L Amal, 

The author has succeeded in gathoring an epoch. 
making collection of material for his subject, and- he 


has taken great pains to collate the evidence of | 
writers of difforent creeds and nationalities; but the 
result in some cases is disappointing and, speaking 
critically, there is » lack of balanced judgment 
and correct historical perspective in the work. So 
for aa the narration of undisputed facts is concerned 
Professor Sarkar may be followed implicitly : but 
in his discussions of subtle questions of state policy 
and religious dogma it ia clear that ho docs not 
weigh the various aspects of the problem,and so the 
picture of events, aa wa get it in the book, is dis- 
zeb'a bigotry, Professor Sarkar freely condemns the 





out of them, with intellectual culture merely adding 


@ keen edge to their sense of humiliation, the 
| Hindus could not be expected to produce the ut. 


most of which they were capable ; their lot was to 


| be hewers of wood and drawera of water to thelr 


mastera, to bring grist to the fiscal mill, to develop 
6 low cunning and flattery as the only "neans of 
saving what they could of the fruits of thoir own 
labour ys * © «© « + « “s The berrennses 
of the Hindu intellect and the meanness of spirit of 
nations of Muhammadan 


nounce against the tenets of Islam, a task for which 


| be ig by SNS Competent, he places himeelf at 


the point of ridionls, “ Jt ia not necess, ary" h | 

“that he (Muslim) should tame his own ane 
‘or mortify his flesh; it in not necessary for him to 
grow # rich growth of spirituality, He has to slay 
® certain clas of his fellow beings or plunder thoir 
anda and wealth and this net in itself would aise 
hia soul to heaven”, It is very evident here that 
Professor Sarkar bas just arrived at ‘fresh Belds 
and pastures new’, An author who knows his limi 
tations no better than that cannot expect to 
recelve serious attention from his readers. , 

. There are several mistakes in spelling Arabic and 
Persian terms, ¢. 9. Jizya has beon spelt Jaziya, ete 

GQ Yazpam, 
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fHE ANTIQUITIES OF MAHABALIPUR. 
BY PROFESSOK &. KRISHNASWAMI AIVANGAR AVL., MLAs MADRAS UNIVERSITY. 
(Continned from pp. 57.) 


LATE IV gives a view of the stele representing the boar incarnation (earfharwtidra) 

of Vishnu. This is ina cave a little to the south of the Ganéfa Ratha. The 

Telief exhibits the man-boar according to the Vaikinasa Agama. Of the three kinds of 

boar-form, this is what is called the Adivaraha type, This must be exhibited with four 

hands. two of them carrying the conch ‘ant the disc; the colour #rass-green, left foot 
planted upon the hooded head of the king of serpents (éésha), 

The figure of Bhivaraha should have, acconling to the Vaikdnastgama, the face 
of a boar in association with the body of a man. It has four arms, two of which hol 
the santha and chakra as usual, Tiare right log should be slightly bent and be maile to 
test upon the jewelled hool of the mythical serpent Adisésha, who must be serl vturedh 
4s in company with his wife. Of the remaining two hands, the left hand should be 
shown as supporting the legs of Bhomidéyi, seated on the god's bent right leg, with 
hor own legs hanging down, while the right hand has to be thrown round the Waist o! 
tne same godless. The boar face of the god should be slightly tilted up sv as te make 
the muzzle approach the bosom of the goildess as thoug’ he is engaged in smelling her.' 
Toe colour of the image of Varaha-Vishuw is represeated by the darkness of the twilight 
The associated figure of Bhimidévi should have her hands in the aiijali attitude. She 
should be decked with flowers aucl dressed in clothes and should be aclorned with all 
suitable ornam:nts, Her complexion has to be black. Her face should be slightly lifted 
up and turned towards her lord, and should be expressive of shynessand joy. The top 
of her head should reach the chest of te figure of Variho, and her image should be 
made in accordance with the prichatala measure, Such is the description given in the 
Vaikhdnasagama, (Mr. ‘T. A, (ropinatha Rao's Hindu feonography, p. 132-3), 

The Trvikrama panel in the same cave.—Tne image of Trvikrama may be sculptured, 
it 18 said, in three different ways, namely, with the left foot raised upto the level of the 
(1) rignt knee, or (2) to the navel, or (3) the foreead, Those three varieties are obvious- 
ly intended to represent Trvikrama as striding over the earth, the mid-world atid the 
heaven-world respoctively; anl are all exemplified in sculptures also, The image of 
Trvikrama, with the left foot lifted up ouly to the level of the right knee is, however, 
rarely met with among available pieces of sculpture. The rule is that Trvikrama images 
should be worked out in accordance with the nitamadasa-tala measure, and their total 
height should be 124 angulos. Trvikrama should have either four or eight hands. If 
there be only four arms, one of the rigat hands should be made to hold the santha antl 
one of the left hands the chakra; or it may even be that the left hand carries the chakra and 
the right hand the santhu. The other right hand should be held up with the palin 
upwards and the other left hand stretched out parallel to the uplifted leg; or this right 
hand may be in the abhaya or the varada pose. On the other hand, if Trvikrama is soulp- 
tured with eight arms, five of the hands should carry the éankha, chakra, gada, sarnga 
(bow) and Aala (plough), the other three being kept as in the previous instance. The 





This attitude of amorous dalle: + souetines describe, of course absurdly enough, as playius 
the baby at the breast. 
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ight leg of Trvikrama is to be firmly planted upon the earth; and the left should be 
used in taking the stride of world-measure. The colour of the image is to be dark as that 
of the rain-cloud; it should be clothed in red garments and decorated with all ornaments. 
Behind it there should be eculptured the tree called kalpaka, and Indra should be shown 
holding over Trvikrama’s head an umbrella. On cither side Varuna and Vayu should be 
made to wave chamaras; and over them on the right and the left there should be the 
figures of Sarya and Chandra respectively. Near these again there ehould be seen 
Sanyasa. Saraka, Sanatkumira, Frabma shou'd be made to iake ko!d of the uplifted foot 
of the Trvikrama with one of his hands and wash it with water flowing from a kamandalu 
held in the other hand; and the water flowing down from the washed foot of Trvikrama 
should be shown aa being of a snow-white colour. Siva should be sculptured with his 
hands in the anjali pose and as sitting somewhere in space above the height of the 
navel of Trvikrama. Near the leg upon which Trvikrama stands, there should be the 
figure of Namuchi, a rakshasa, in the attitude of bowing in reverence to the great god 
Trvikrama. On the left Garuda should be shewn as taking hold of Sukra, the guru of 
the rakshasas, with a view to belabour him for obstructing Bali in giving the gift asked 
for by the Brahmanical boy Vamana; on the right Vamana himself should be made to stand 
with an umbrella in his hand and ready to receive the promised grant of three feet of space. 
Near him and opposite to him Bali should be shown as standing golden in hue and adorned 
with ornaments and carrying in his hands a golden vessel to indicate that he is ready to 
pour the water ceremonially in proof of his gift. Behind the emperor Bali there should be 
his queen. Above the head of Trvikrama the figure of Jambavan should be shown as 
sounding the drum, called bhéri in Sanskrit, so as to exhibit the joy of the celestial 
beings at their coming delivery from the rule of the aswra emperor Bali. So says, the 
Vaikhdnasigama. (Op. cit., pp. 164-7) 

Plate V represents a huge panel, about eight feet by six feet in size. carved on 
the north wall of the rock-cut shrine situated to the south of what is called Canéia 
Ratha at Mahabalipuram. In this group of images the central figure is that of Trvikrama. 
It has eight hands; three of the right hands carry the chakra, the gada, and the khadga, 
and the remaining right hand is held up with the palm turned upside, as required by 
ihe Vaikhanaragama, Three of the left hands carry the sankha, the kéaka, and dhanus, 
and the fourth left hand is stretched out parallel to the uplifted leg. This leg jtseli 
is raised up to the level of the forehead. Near the foot of the leg stretched out to 
measure the heaven-world, Brahma is shown as seated on a padmasana and as offering 
with one of his right hands pujz to that foot. His image is given four hands and is 
made to wear the jaté-makufa and farga-bundalas. In the corresponding position to the 
right of Trvikrama we see Siva also seated on a padmdsana. His image also has four 
arms, one of which is held in the pose of praise. It is also adorned with the jata-maku ta 
and kundalas. Immediately below Siva is Sirya, the sun-god, with a halo. The way 
in which the legs of this god and also of Chandra, the moon-god, are worked out, suggests 
This sun-god has only a pair of hands, both of which he holds stretched out in the act of 
praising Tyvikrama, Chandra is soulptured below the shield of Trvikrama, with a halo 
round the head, and is also shown to be in the attitude of praising Trvikrama. In the 
space between the head of Trvikrama and Brahma there may be noticed a peculiar 
figure tuned towards Brahma, It has the face of a boar and is made to cary what i, 
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evidently a drum. This figure is obviously that of old Jambavin, sounding the drum in 
joy duc tothe victory of the Dévas over the Danavas, At the foot of Trvikrama sits 
Namuchi to the right, and the other three figures, that are to be seen, are perhaps repro- 
sentations of Bali and some other prominent aswras. There is one other figure shown 
as if cutting somersaults in the air, and carrying sometl ing like o staff in the right hand. 
It is not posible to say whom this figure is intended to represent. The Braimanda. 
puréea states that when Vamana crew to be gigantic in size, and became Trvikrama, 
some of the Dansvas were hurled up into the air as if by a hurricane. This figure is 
perhaps one of the Danavas so tossed up. This piece of sculpture belongs to the seventh 
century, that is, tothe palmy days of Pallava supremacy in Conjeevaram. ((p. cil, pp. 170-2). 

These two, as also several others of the ficures of gods and goddesses in the locality, 
conform to the norms of Ieonography as lnid down in the Vaikanasd dgama and shew 
marked differences of features from representations of the same icons in other localities 
and of otker ages. This has to be noted carefully, as no conclusion in point of chrono- 
logy can be drawn from these without regard to the sctool of architecture or sculpture, 

Gévardhana Krishna:—Plate VI represents Krishoa as carrying tke hill Gévardhana 
to protect the cowherd settlement of Gokulam where ke was being brought up. When 
the annual feast intenced for Indra, the Védic god of rain, came round for celebration, 
Krishna sccepted the offerings intended for Indra, and he in anzer, Tained stone and other 
destructive material upon the sacrilegeous village. Thereupon Krishna performed this feat 
to save the villagers from the harm and exhibit to the wondering world that what was 
offered to Krishna is as good as offered to all the gods. Architecturally this piece of 
workmanchip is rather crude in comparicon with that of Arjuna's penance; but it seems 
none the less to belong to the same school of art. If it beso, this may be the firs. work 
of an artist or the first work of the echool the work of which, in an advanced stage of its 





skill, is exhibited in the other bas-relief. Behind the Krishna in this relief, one will 


notice in the original a young shepkerd boy playing upon the flute. This is sufficiently 
far away to indicate that it represents another of the many aspects of Krishna’s life and 
refutes the theory that Vénugopala (young Krishna playing on the flute) is not found 
represented before the 13th century A.D. One stanza of Tirumangai Alvir of the 20 
devoted to this place seems specifically to refer to this relief,'# 

Mahishisuramardhani:—The goddess Durga should have ten hands according to the 
Silparaina, which describes her further as having three eyes; she should wear on her head 
a jafa-makuta and in it there should be the chandra_kald or the digit of the moon. Tho 
colour of her body should be like that of the afasi flower, and the eyes should resemble 
the nilétpala or the blue lily ; she should have high breasts and a thin waist and there 
should be three bends in her body (of the trbAanga variety). In her right hands she should 
carry the trisila, khadga, saktyayudha, chakra, and a stringed bow; and in the left hands 
the pita, ankuda, kétaka, porctu, and a bell, At her feet should lic a buffalo with 
ita head cut off and with blood gushing from its neck. From within this neck should he 
visible the half-emerged real asura bound down by the ndga-paéia of the Dévi. The asura 
should be made to carry a sword and a shield, although the Dévi has already plunged 
her tr#ila into his neck and he is bleeding profusely. He should have a terrific look with 
knitted eye-brows, The right leg of the Dévi should be placed on the back of her lion and 
her left leg annals Comal ie allele ely of Mekbeh ponte: 
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The Visheudharmétiara, as quoted in the Vachaspatya, describes Mahishisuramardhani 
under the name of Chandika thus :—This Deévi has the complexion of gold and is a very 
handsome youthful woman in a. angry mood, sitting on the back of a lion, She has 
twenty hands ; the right ones carry, respectively, the dla, Khadga, sankha, chakra, bdea, 
iakti, vajra, abhaya, damaru, and an umbrella; while the left ones are seen to hold the 
naja-paia, khétaka, paraiu, ankuda, dhanus, ghanfa, dhvajagada, a mirror and the b musgara. 
The buffalo-part of the asura is lying decapitated with the real asura proceeding . 
the neck. His eyes, hair and brows are red and he vomits blood from his mouth. The 
lion of the Dévi mauls him, and the Dévi herself thrusts the frnila into his neck. The 
asura, who is bound down by the naga-pdsa, carries a sword and a shield.2® The peculiar 
feature of the Mahishisuramardhani here depicted is that the panel exhibits her as press- 
ing back her enemy Andhakasura in war. At this stage she has a benign aspect and shows 
nothing of the ferocity in combination with beauty which is usually associated with this 
aspect of the Goddess Durga. (See Plate VII.) 

The Shore Temple:—General view, PlateIX, This temple in general view shows a double 
vimana, both parts shaped exactly alike, but of proportions that seem intended to serve 
the purpose of shutting off the smaller from view on one side. The shoreward tower is the 
smaller and seems the older. It hasahole inthemiddleofthe pedestal stone to hold a stone 
image or linga, An image has since been recovered which is of the Sarvatébhadra * type. 
There is within the shrine a representation of Siva as Somaskanda ™ in the central panel. 

Beginning at the south end of this little shrine and at the back of it looking towards 
the sea is what now looks a comparatively dark chamber, holding a large-sized image of 
Vishnu au couchan{, (See plate VITI.) 

Then comes the seaward shrine just covering this in front, and of proportions to shut 
off altogether from view on the seaside both the ‘Vishou and Siva temples above described. 
This contains a huge lingam, with sixteen fluted faces, These three in Chola times were 
known as Jalasayana or Kshatriyasimha Pallavéévaram, Pallikondin and RaAjasimha 
Pallavésvaram, respectively, notwithstanding the statements of the epigraphists to the 

The significance of this will follow : 

The Atiranachandédvara Cave in Siluvanguppam: plate X. This Atiranachanda was 
taken to be Nadivarman, the last great Pallava. It looks, on palwographical grounds, 
to be a surname of Narasimhavarman II, Rajasimha. 

Vishou in the lying posture as the Stialaayanamiirti: plate VIET. ‘This is a recumbent 
image of Vishyu with only two hands; aboutafourth of the body should be somewhat 
raised, and the remaining three-fourths should be lying flat upon the serpent bed. The right 
hand should be placed near the pillow, so as to touch the Airita; the other hand, bent at the 
elbow, should be held in the kataka pose. Or, this left hand may be made to be parallel 
to the body, so as sometimes to touch the thigh. The right leg has to be stretched out, 
while the left should be slightly bent. The image itself should be adorned with various orna- 
ments. The eyes must be somewhat opened, The colour of the image should be a mixture 
of black and yellow, By the side of this reoumbent figure there should be Bhrgu and 
Markandeya, and near the feet, the demons Madhu and Kaitabha, while on the lotus 

















wT, A. G, Tasneetaha, p. 357, ef seq. 
» A column with four faces, each face with a head of Siva, the top is surmounted by a head also, 
h Siva in the company of his consort Umea and their eon Skandha (Subrahmanya), 
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issuing from the navel there should be Brahma. On the back wall of the shrine and abova 
the level of the imaze of Vishnu should be sculptured the images of the Ayudha-purushas, 
of Garuda, of Vishvakeina, and of the Sapta-rishis, all standing with their hands in the 
anjali pose. On the south wall should be shown Brahma, and on the north wall! Siva,—both 
in the sitting posture. Such a group coastitutes the wHam class of Yégaiayanamarti,. If 
the figures of the Saptarishis and Vishvaks?na are abient, the group belongs to the 
madhyama class; ifthe Pojakamunis and Madhu and Kaitabha are als) absent, it is 
conceived to belong to the adhama class,"22 

In regard to this Yégasayanamarti in the Shore Te mole, some of these features adjunct 
to such a representation are wanting. The omission is explained away by the tradition 
that the God was there himself alone and had to exhibit himself to Rishi Pundarika in the 
Yégaiayana. Therefore the usual adjuncts are wanting. Of course the tradition is kept 
up in the modern t.mple, where the name of the goddess is Bhidévi (the Earth), This 
tradition and the name of the godless indicate some connection between the locality 
andthe Varihavatéra of Vishnu, No dofinite statement of such a connection has so far 
come to my notice, 

The Shore Temple is a feature of the antiquities of Mah4balipuram which has been a 
puzzle in Arch#ology. Baing structural, it has been taken for granted that it must have 
been a late structure, at least later than the rosk-cut ones. But material is now available 
to set these doubts at rest, althoug more deSnite light would certain! ybewelcome. Before 
proceeding to an explanation, the following facta require to be noticed. The original 
structures seem to have been the smaller shrine and the Vishau chamber behind it with 
very probably an apsidal vimdnam surmounting the Vishnu shrine, As we have it at present, 
this last is covered in front by the larger shrine fazing the sea. (See Plate AL) 

The Chola inscriptions found in Mah4balipuram pu lished in the Sou'h Indian Inserip- 
tions, Vol. I, pp. 63-69, go to prove the existense of thres shrines (1) Jalasayana or 
Kshatriyasimha Pallavéivaram; (2) Palligon jaruliyadsva and (3) Rajasimha Pallavéivaram. 
According to these inscriptions Mimallapuram belonged to Amur Nadu of Amarkéttam. 
No. 40 of tha South Indian Inscriptions uses the nam? Pudukkujaiyin &kadhiran,?2 Fifty as 
an alternative name for Amur Nadu. Amir, o village near, gives the name both to the 
larger and the smaller divisions. Reverting to the names given, in these epigraphs, to the 
shrines we have no doubt aout the Palligondaruliyadéva, This can refer only to the god 
on his couch (Vishiu). The names are nob quite as clear in respect of the two others. 
Jalasayana-Pallavésvara can have no direct significance, as there is nothing to conneat 
Jolasayanam (sleaping on the primeval waters) with Siva, This name can only mean the 
Pallavéivara of the place Jalaiayanam, which must have been an anterior name necessarily. 
This would apply more appzopriately to the smaller temple losking shoreward than 
to the seaward-looking bigger shrine. Even so there is an error in the name, which 
was according to the almost contem ocary authority of Tirumingal Alvar, Talaiayanam 
(Sthaladayanam) and not Jalatayanam. The mere proximity to the sea cannot give a 
shrine this name, and the Siva shrine close to the sea has nothing of sayanam (couch) in 
it, containing as it does only o sixteen-sided prismatic lingam, 

The Sea-ward Temple seem: built with the design to shut off the Vishou Temple, 
which Tirumangai Alvar describes as a Vishou temple ‘ where Vishou is in the company of 
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ET. A.G., fconsgraphy, pp. 90, £o, 

3 Tais nam or tithe woich moaas* the ua saralielled hess of tie new um >rella’ ssemy intesded to 
designate Nandivacnin Pallavanilla, To first word seen: to contain a hint tat the throne waa to 
him a new aequimition aad not one gperg, Heep heraditary descest. Toe Kasskaji plates of this 
Nandivarman call the village uader ai by the new nam3 Elcaihiramanqalan waich way probably 
in hontur of te Sovrereiza regoant, [f this inter wesatioa is correct, 4 ia cloar that Nandivarman 
restored the te.nole to tie aatus quaants, (8. Ind. Ine. IL fil, p. 359.) 
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Siva, whose proper place isthe crematorium.“4 The Taladayacits must have got modified 
into Jalaiayanam by an error and assumed the alternative Kshatriyasimha Pallavéévaram, 
if Kshatrivasimha made benefactions to the temple by extending and improving it.*¢ 
Rajasimha Pallavéivaram must be the sea-ward-looking temple, which is obviously of later 
construction from its own position. The prismatic linga is quite characteristic of Réjasimha’s 
buildings, as a comparative study of Pallava monuments seems to indicate.™ Rajasimha 
is further descrited‘a very pious prince, the illustrious Atjantakima, the chief of the 
Pallavas, who crushed the multitude of his foes by his power (or spear), whose great 
statesmanship was well known, and who had got rid of all impurity (by walking) in the 
path of the Saiva doctrine.’* 

In his zeal for extension for the Siva shrine he might have consciously thrown the 
Vishuu shrine into the shade and might even have destroyed parts of it, as that must have 
faced the sea from the disposition of the image now, both in the shore-temple and in the 
more modern temple in the town, The tradition is living yet that this latter was built to 
house the god, left homeless by the pious vandalism possibly of the Pallava sovereign, it 
may even be, by his own successor Nandivarman who was a Vaishyava andin whose time 
Tirumangal Ajvar probably lived. 

Mamallapuram is not mentioned as a Saiva holy place by either Sambandar or Appar, 
who have made hymns upon Tirukkajukkunram ; nor eren by Sundaramorii, as far as I 

am at present able to make out, It is not mentioned among the recognised Saiva centres 
of worship even now. Tirumangai Alvar celebrates it separately in two pieces of ten 
stanzas cach, and makes other references besides. Another of these Alvars, believed to be 
much enterior to him in time and born in the-town itself, refers to the temple. We have 
already referred to the primitive character of the bas-relief in the Krishnamantapam, 

It seems, therefore, that before Narzsimhavarman I took it upon himself to 
beautify the place with the various rock-cut temples and other works of art, it must 
have been a place of Vaishyava worship in some manner connected with one of the oldest 
Vaishuava temples in Kanchi, In one of his verses, Tirumangail Alvar refers to the 
god at Mallai, as ‘he who was abed in Kachehi.“* This may be explained away in a 
general sense, but the reference seems to be specific, and there is some similarity in regard 
to the traditions of both. The shrine in Kanchi referred to is that of Yadéktakéri 
or Vebké, the only temple referred to in the Perumbdnarruppadai, This poem by 
Rudran Kannan has for its object the celebration of the liberality of Tondaman 
a 

6 Verteal® er_sger suord Je@eel en 
Geage Sq4riers GsuGugurenté Biiwal acide 
swvasal wagiiwd ted serwetes Sorweri 
owes ur dstrams aewaGQsar ser ui GreCr. 
(Periya Tirumoji, IL. vii, 9,) 
Para 9, Epigraphist's Report for 1013, 
& cf, RAjesimho-Pallavéevera, the Kailisandtha temple at Kanchi, 
7 Téshdim vamnéé prasitét Ranarnsike purérmmard bine d (a)gredandat (u) 
Subrahmanya, kumaré Guha ive Promédiiveriditte janma 
baktikgunndri varggo viditabahunaya’s Saive siddhinta marge 
Srimin Atyantakimal kehetasakalamalé dhiirddharnh Paliavinim 
(8.7, 1, Vol. I No. 24, verve 5), 
33 sshd GUtsagrid serudtns sorwerd, 
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1 landirayan of Kanchi, and refers to a time certainly anterior to that of Simhavishu, 
the founder of the great Pallava dynasty, and may go back to the 2nd century A. D. 
It must be remembered that this Simhavishou himself was a Vaishoava, according to the 
Udayéndiram plates of Nandivarman 1, Pallavamalla,2” while Rajasimha is described 
in the same document as a devout worshipper of Siva (Paramaméhéivara). A Vishyu 
temple in the locality seems quite possible, either of sufficient nearness or remoteness in 
point of time. 

Was the place of sufficient importance to deserve this honour before the age of the 
great Pallavas, specifically before the date of Narasimhavarman I, Mahémalla, whose 
name stuck on to the place even long after the fall of the dynasty. It is in point to 
notice here that it is not only the works of the Alvars that call the place Mallai, uniformly 
the same designation is given to it in the work Nandikkalambakam, a Tamil work celebrat- 
ing the exploits of Nandivarman, Victor at Tellirpu. The age of this monarch is 
not yet definitely fixed, but’ he came later, perhaps much later, than Nandivarman 
Pallayamalla, How far back the name Mallai goes we have not the means of deoid- 
ing, but a coin of Theodosius has been discovered of date A. D. 371-395, which would 
indicate, although the evidence must be regarded as yot slender, that the place was 4 port 
of some importance commercially.2” A recent article in the Christian College Magazine 
attempts to arrange the genealogy of the Pallavas of Kanchi and takes it toeight genera- 
tions before Simbavishyu, the father of Mahéndra, the monarch who excavated 
most of the caves of Southern India. If we can take the time occupied by these at about 
two centuries, this will take us to about A. D,400 from the known dates of Narasimha 
]. There are three other names to be accommodated perhaps, before we come to Vishougopa 
of Kanchi, who suffered defeat at the hands of the ‘Jndian Napolean' Samudragupta— 
about A. D. 350. One of these very early Pallavas, Simhavarman, is gaid, in the Amaraval! 
Pillar Inscription now in the Madras Museum, to have gone up toe the Himalayas to imprint 
his ‘lanchana' on its face, as symbolical of his universal sovereignty.1: This is in obvious 
imitation of the crowned kings of the Tamil land, the Chera, Chola and the Pandya. We 
have to iook for the particular Pandya, Chola and Chera much anterior to his time—what- 
ever that time be. 

This would, under all legitimate canons of criticism, bring us to the earlier centuries 
of the Caristian era and the geographical data of the classical writers ought to give us the 
clue, 

We have already noted that the Chinese traveller Hiven Thsang refers both to 
the capital and the port as if they both had either the sam? name, or as though they 
could be regarded a3 the capital andits port, so intimately connected with*each other as 
to be confounded by even an eminently intelligent foreigner such as the enlightened 
: Master of the Lawa’ was, Ptolemy, the geographer, writing in the middle of the 2nd 
century A, D. refers to a port, as well as an interior city, named Malange.23 The Periplus, 
written about $0 A. D., refers to three ports and marts north of the Kavery; Camara, 
ee 


4 Simbhavishnu—the grandfather of Narsimbavarman I, waa o devout Vaishoavea. (Udayéndiram: 
Plates, 8, I. 1., Vol. 11, Pt. iii, p. 370) * Bhaktyaridhita Vishnul Simhavishoul.’ ree 

4 JR, A. 8, 1004, pp. 600 ond 656, 

1 Vo, for 1013-14, pp, 239-374, by Mr, K. V. Subcahmanyae Iyer, Avustant Epigraphist, 

2S. Ind, Ina, Vol. ly p. 27, Ih. 33-34, 

3 Ante, Vol. XIU, pp. 333 and 368, 
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Poduka and Malanga”'! Without going into the details of this geography here) we 
may take Malanga the port to be the Mahabalipuram that is at present. The description 
of Mavilangai we find in the Sirupanarruppadai would answer to this very well, as well 
as in Hiuen ‘Thsang’s time, when it was the port of embarkation for Ceylon. The interior? 
Malange was, according to Ptolemey, the capital of Bassarnagos, which, on the analogy 
of Borenagos of the same writer, must be the capital of the land of a people Basser, which 
is a Greek modification of Véoar or Véttuvar, who constituted, if not the sole, at least an 
ntogral part of the population. This possibility requires to be worked up more fully. 

It must be noted in this connection, however, that there isa place containing a Pallava 
cave temple near Tindivanam called, even now, Kilmavilangai (i. ¢., East or Lower 
Mavilangai). Another Malingi (Kan. for Mavilangai) in Mysore is called in the Ith 
century A.D. Tiainattu Mavilangai*4 These adjuncts to the two names imply the existence 
of other places of the name in the neighbourhood or about the same region. As far as 
1 am able to make out at present there js no authority for taking Mavilangai to mean a 
country as Mr. Kanakasabhal has taken it:—the passage of the Sirupdedrrappadai not 
lending itself to that interpretation, If then the capital and the port bore the same nanie, 
there is some reason for the careful Chinese traveller calling the two places by the same 
name, though different from this one, but well-known in his days. In fact, it is stated that 
to Oyminaitu Nallivakkodan, the hero of the Sirupapdrewppaiai, belonged the region 
comprising the cities and fortresses of Amur, Vélir, Eyilpattinam, Mivilangai, Kidangil, &c., 
but Kanchi in the same region does not find mention as such. His time, I take it, is 
intermediate to those of Tondamaén Ilandirayan of Kanchi, and the Vishougopa of Kinchi 
defeated by the famous Samudragupta. 

This would take us to the vexed question of the origin of the Pallavas, and whether 
they were an indigenous dynasty or a dynasty of foreigners, The study of their monuments 
at Mahabalipuram makes it quite clear that their civilization at any rate, must have been 
Brahmanic ; their architecture shews clear traces of its indigenous origin. These would 
support the contention of the Visheu Purana, that the Pallavas were a race of Keshattriyas, 
who fell from their high estate by giving up the Vaidic duties enjoined upon them, 
meaning perhaps that they had become Buddhists. When they come into riew in South 
India, they seem bent upon making amends for their past remissness by an extraordinary 
amount of zeal for Hinduism. It would seem reasonable to infer that they had as little 
to do with the Pablavas or Parthians, as their contemporaries the Chalukvas had to do with 
the Seleukians of Asia. 

Having come so far, it would seem pertinent to ask the question whether these Pallayas, 
who present themselves to us through the antiquities of Mah4balipuram, are the same as 
those known in the locality from the earliest times, or whether these were new-comers 
That these powerful Pallavas of the dynasty of Narasimhavarman were Arvana in culture 
must nowseem clear. There is one particular motive in the buildings of these that strike one 
as o remarkable feature, and that is the lion-base for the pillars. This, with the maned lion 
upon their coins, seems to indicate unmistakably that these were the feudatories of. the 
Andhras, who advanced southwards from across the Krishna River, both in the lower and 


MW. Scholl's Periplus, p. 46, Section 60. nu Pattuppattu 1 S, yer's Edition, 
™ Bk, If. Ch. ili. Wilton’s Translation. Original globus (15-21). 
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upper part of its course. There seems, therefore, some reason to distinguish between these 
Pallavas and the Pallavas or Kurumbars of the coins which have for their characteristic 
device a standing bull. Onthis subject the following remarks of Professor Rapson seem 
apposite. “In the same region lived the Kurambars, a people of considerable importance 
before the 7th century A.D, Between the coins of thees tr _ soples no accurate discrimi- 
nation has yet been made, The coins of this region fall into two classes:— (i) Those which in 
style bear some resemblance to the coins of the Andhras(e.g., E. CSI. Pl TI, 55-58, called 
Kurumbar; and perhaps also id. I, 31-38 called Pallava or Kurumbar), and may sherefore possi- 
bly belong to the same period (2nd and 3rd centuries A. D.). The occurrence of the ship as 8 
reverse type testifies to the foreign trada for which the Pallavas were famous. (2) The other 
class is of gold and silver and undoubtedly later ; but here again there seems to be no 
evidence from which to determine the exact date. These coins all bear the Pallava cmblem, - 
the maned lion, together with Canarese or Sanskrit inscription .** 

That the Kurumbars were different from the Pallavas, and that the Pallavas were 
northerners, seems to find an echo ip Tamil litereture, There are two or three poems, which 
are ascribed to different authors, who must be alloted, ca very substantial evidence, to the 
first century, or « little later, of the Christian era. Among thems ceriain chief by name 
Nannan had for his territory the region called, in Tamil literature, Palinigu ” round about 
the region of Cannanore now. One of the hill forts belonging to that chief was called Elil 
Malai (a hill about 18 miles north of Cananore now). ‘That hill-fort had fallen into the 
possession of the northerners, as the Tamils called them (Vadukar), and the territory was 
recovered by a certain Chola King, by name Ilanjétchenni, victor at Seruppali or Pali over 
these northerners (Vadukar). *° The same incident is referred to in connection with the 
same king in Puram 378. That is for the west coast. In regard to the east, the Tamil 





chief Kari, ruler of Malai Nadu round about Tirukkovilur in the South Arcot District, is 
said similarly to have beaten back an Aryan force which laid siege to his hill fort of Muj}ar,"* 

Theae references in classical Tamil literature make it quite clear, that at the commencement 

of the Christian era, there was & general forward movement of the northerners (Aryans ot 

Vajukar,) into South India which was resisted with all their power by the Tamilians a.1to:- 
the whole width of the peninsula. The boast, therefore, of the Pandian ruler, who figure’ 

prominently in the Silappadhikaram, that he defeated an Aryan army, and the various 
northern achievements of Sengutluvan seem foundedon abasis of fact. The native Kurum- 
bars, therefore, who must have figured in this general opposition, must have been gradual!» 
overcome by the invaders and their territory occupied completely by the Pallavas, who 
; in South Indian history at least from the commencement of the 4th 
century . would satisfactorily account for the hiatus between the Tamilian 
rulers of Kinchi, generally known ss Tondaiman, and the later rulers of the same region, 
usually known by the Sanskrit name Pallava, though this is but a translation of the word 
Tondaiman. 















@ Indian Coins by E. J. Repeon, Plate V- 16 and p- 37. 
4 This is also called in Tamil Konkinam (Konks.). 

#® Akam 376 or 374 in ene Ma. copy in the Govt. MSS. Libeary at Madras. 
@ Narrinai 170. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA. 
BY V. RANGACHARI, M.A, L.T.; Mapmas. 
(Continued from p, 63.) 
fils tyranny and Vedkannah’s rebellion. 





foster-mother and of ‘a poor merchant of Negapatam." proceeded thither, 
and after a few yeara’ sojourn with the prince, took him, when he resched the age of twelve, 


could not, however, directly take the field, as hehad enough trouble with the Mughala: and 
therefore ordered Ekoji, the second son of his minister Shahji, then in his Province: of 
Bangalore, to march with 1200 cavalry and 1000 infantry to the south, and place 
Seigamala Das on the throne of his ancestors. 

The First Maratha Invasion in favour of Sefigamala Das, 

Thus it waa that a Maratha army was, for the first time in Indian History, on 1ws way to 
the banks of the Kaveri. The necessity of safety and thé prudence of statesmanahip demanded 
the relinguishment by Chokkanitha of petty jealousy, and a cordial co-operation with his 
vassal. An ample facility® for such & behaviour was afforded, at this time, by « repentant 





eccupation in 1674 Duperron pute it at 1674-5 and Burnell serees with him. (See 8. Ind. Paleo. 
p- 56 and Antiquities, I, p 193.) That Ekoji came south after 1670 is clear from the fact that in leg 
(Seumya) he was st Bangalore and made a grant of land for the god Mallikirjuna of Mallapura,—M ys 


® According to Nelson Venkaji had to wait for a year before he was able to take adv of the 
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Kumbacjoam, Paépaniéam and Manndrgudi, to meet the expenses of the Bijapur army, 
he gave a reward of 15 lakhs of pagodas ™ to Ekoji and an equal amount to his 
followers. 





Ekoji’s usurpation. 


Unfortunately for Seigamala Dis, he had to do at the outset of his reign an 
act which undid the position he had attained with so much difficulty. A dispute 
arose as to who should be his minister. Vehkanna claimed the dignity as a reward 
for his past service, but the foster-mother of the prince urged the claims of the 
merchant who had been a second father to him. Setigamala Das, much indebted to 
both, preferre] the latter, and so invested him with the dignity and robes of the Dalavai. 
Veikanja was indignant, and with characteristic vindictiveness of temper, vowed to 
cut down the tree which he himself had reared. He proceeded to the Maratha camp at 
Kumbakéuam, and commenced to sow treason in the honest mind of Ekoji.°' Why could 
not Ekoji, the brother of the illustrious Sivaji, imitate his brother, depose Seigamala Dis, 
seize the crown and at the same time cease to pay tribute to his Muhammadan suzerain { 
Why could he not thus obtain two victories at one stroke ? The one was a weak stripling, 
already grown, like his father, too religious and unworldly to present a stout opposition. 
The other was an infidel who lived hundreds of miles off and whose enmity was an honour to 
the Bhonsle family. When the circumstances were 50 favourable, when providence had 
smoothed the way to power and to greatness, would it not be folly, would it not be 
cowardice, to kick the fortune that came voluntarily in his way | Ekoji struggled with bis 
conscience, and resisted the dictates of self-interest for a space of six months. But some 
time in 1675, the Sultan died, and all fear from above vanished. He therefore succumbed 
to the counsels of Vehkagcea, promptly marched to Tanjore, and seized the crown. 
The unfortunate son of Vijaya Raghava had already abandoned the throne on which he 
had mounted only a few months back and had gone for refuge to the Polygar of Ariyalur. 
With the help of the Sétupati he then tried to win back his crown by force of arms, but 
failed °° and lived the rest of his life in obscurity. 





From the money and jewels which his father had buried and which hia foster-mother now 
secured, 

% According to Wilks, the views of ambition which Vetkappa placed before Ekoji had not been 
entirely absent from the latter's mind. He points out that the very object of Ekoji's expedition was 
+m conquest on his own account, but under the ostensible authority of the Government of Vijeyspoor.” 
After the defeat of Madura, continues Wilks, Ekoji demanded an extravagant war indemnity from 
Tanjore, quarrelled with its king on that account, accused him of treachery and seized the kingdom. 
Seo Wilka I, 49. 

% ‘The story is that he took refago with the Topjamiin of Pudukkditai, and lived there. He had later 
on the satisfaction to seo his grand-daughters by his son (Vijaya Manniiru Niiju) married to the king 
of Ceylon and his grandson Vijeys Righavulu adopted by that king, a# ho wan childloss. See T'anj-Raj- 
Chari, for detailg. ‘The Sisgajadetpakatha also mentions theso marriages, After the fall of tho dynasty 
See Tanjore Manual, p. 758, 
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Ekoji's raid into the Madura kingdom, 

The Maratha conquest of Tanjore was followed by the Maratha invasion of 
Madura, To the ambition of Ekoji the acquisition of a tract of territory was an incentive 
to further acquisition. The spoils of Tanjore inspired therefore a longing for the spoils 
of Trichinopoly, Great as the mutual enmity of the Niiks had been, they had belonged 
to the sume nationality, and had some sympathy towards each other. They had been, 
moreover, equally strong and equally weak, and none could thoroughly beat the other. 
Very different was the case with the Marathas. The occupation of Tanjore was 
in their oyes, a step to the occupation of the other parts of South India, It is not 
surprising, therefore, that immediately after the pacification of Tanjore, Ekoji marched 
against Frichinopoly. The vigilance of CLokkanjtha, however, frustrated his attempt, 
He therefore diverted his forces on the people.’ The ravages of the Marathas were not 
less destructive than the hostilities exercised by the Muhammadans. Without making the 
least endeavour to yarnish their Proceedings with the colour of fairness or moderation, 
they stained every moment of their invasion by acts of cruelty and rapine, wlich made the 
atrocity of the Muhammadans mildneas itself. The masses were harassed by 4 repetition of 
claims, plunders and inroads, ‘The sword of destruction was unsheathed on the peaceful 
Villagers, and all limit was transcended in the demand of the -irrender of their riches, 





The Mysore conquest of the North-west, 

‘T..4 itruption of the Marathas was, however, only one of the causes which afflicted 
the kingdom of Madura at this time. Early in 1676 an army of Mysoreans descended, on 
«sudden, from their mountains and seized at oi.¢ blow the whole province of Satyamaigalam. 
Tae soul of this movement was king Chikka Déygoo (1672-1704), the successor of IMva Raja, 
# king of singular valour and ambition. Inspired by him, we aro told, his general, 
Arasumalai, promptly accomplished his purpose, and carrying everything before him, reached 
Madura itself and captured it. We do not know whether this was the fact, but there 
is no question that the whole kingdom between the frontior pusses leading to Mysore and 
Coimbatore was now under the oceu pation of the Mysoreans,!0 as an inscription at Davala- 
giri (near Satyama;galam) dated 1676 (Nala) testifies, The Mysoreans, we are. told, 
followed up their success with an attack on their Maratha rivals on the one hand and the 
city of Trichinopoly, the only remnant of Chokkanétha’s kingdom, on the other. An 
inscription of Chikka Déva', dated 1674, distinctly claims that he vanquished “Sambhu. 
Kutapa Sahu-Basava of Ikkére, Ekoji, Dadaji, Jaitaji and Jasavant."' 
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W Nelson's AJadur, Man. 
fjeore, Tp, SA. That Chikka Déva hogan his southward movement oven 
atratel by the fact that hig Dalavii Kumiirn Raya built an Gniout ab Bélir, 
M73. Soe lnut/guities, IL, 194, 


earlier seems to be damon, 
10 miles south of Hogur, in 


‘ Tnvens. 201 and 209 of 1909. Fide Afadr. Ep. Rep. 1910, p» 116. 
' Seo ys. Ap, Rep, 1915, p. 57, 
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The advent .of Sivaji. 
And as if these troubles were not enough, Providence sent into the ruined kingdom a 
third scourge. In 1677 the great Maratha Sivaj!, whose career the Suitans of Bijapur and 
the Great Mughal had in vain tried to check, marched to the Southern Carnatic. Ostensi- 
bly he came to acquire from, Lis brother Ekoji half of the Tanjore jaghir and of his father's 
. 2 In reality, his object was to bring the Carnatic under the Maratha supremacy 
in place of Bijapur sovereignty. With characteristic duplicity, he came as the ally and 
servant of Golkonda, saying t..at the benefit of his conquests would go to that State. Like 
a dexterous falcon he fell cn the disunited inters of the Carnatic and swept them® off. He 
first seized the important fortress of Gingi*, the headquarters of the Bijapur Viceroyalty, 
by treachery, and conquered the whole country down to the Coleroon. Organising this 
into a Maratha province with Gingi as capital, he took. steps to exact the allegiance of 
the southern kingdoms. It is difficult to describe clearly the movements of Sivaji after 
this. ‘The authorities are 50 contradictéry and confusing. The version of Duff is this. 
Sivaji’s object was to make his brother, Ekoji, acknowledge his supremacy and pay half of 
his revenues. Ekoji, as shrewd and greedy as his brother, had anticipated this, and 
approached Chokkanitha with an offer of alliarce, both offensive and defensive. ‘he ruler 
of Trichinopoly agreed, and the alliance was concluded. But, at this stage, we are told, 
the skilful diplomacy® of Sivaji broke the league. Hoe sent his agent Raghunatha Narayan 
to Trichinopely, and persuaded Chokkanatha, by arguments, of the nature of which we are 
unaware and unable to ascertain, to withdraw from his recent agreement. Disappointed 
and sulky, Ekoji had now no other alternative than to agree to an interview with his 
brother for discussing the questions of dispute. ‘The interview took place on the northern 
banks of the Coleroon. * Sivajee received him kindly, but failed, in spite of his earnest 
representations, to persuade him to his views.’’ He “at first thought of making him 4 
prisoner, and compelling him to give up half of Tanjore, of the jaghir districts, and of 
the money and jewels”; but on further consideration felt that such an act was 
inconsistent with his own character as a brother anda prince, He therefore permitted 
him to turn’ to Tanjore. Sivaji however did not keep quiet. He frequently pressed his 
brother with his demands. He at the same time took by force his jaghir districts in 
Mysore. Venkaji was still obstinate. Leaving therefore his half-brother Santaji to look 
after’ his conquests and te subdue Ekoji by arms, Sivaji returned to the Maharashtra, 


— —— — 
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* Duff's Mahrattas, 1. 

® For the alarm which the advent of Sivaji caused among the English in Maiiras, see Wheeler's 
Early Ree. Brit. Ind. p. 73; his History, IV, p- 471- Wilke I, p. 51. For the reel objects of Sivaji, ae 
Grant Daft and Wilks; Forishta’s Decean UU, p. *!. 

4S. Arcot, Gazr., p 350: Duff, I, p. 278; Wilke I, p. 51,; Scott, Tl, 31, 

Thus there came into existence “ the Moghul Curnatio” in place of the old Golkornla Carnatic, 
and the Maratha Carnatic in pac of Bijopur's, The Marathas, however, encroached into the Mughal 
Carnatic, and the foudatdries there were aa much interested in concilisting the Marathas as tho Mughals. 
The attitade and policy of the English illustrates this beat, See Wheeler's Early Ree. p. 05 

5 Duff, 1, p- 277. The Bondela officer, it is curious, does not mention this. Ho says that Sivaji 
mnt hia brother ‘Angojeo’ at Gingi, and not of tho banks of the Coleroon as Duff says, It wna from 
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where the pressure of Mughal ravages required his presence, Immediately after his 
return, Ekoji attacked Santaji, only to be repulsed. This aggression brought forth a 
long letter of rebuke from Sivaji, which reconciled Venkaii to the payment of tribute in 
return for the restoration of the jaghir districts. 

The account of Wilks? is slightly different, He agrees with Duff in regard to the 
alliance between Chokkana&tha and Ekoji and its breach by the embassy of Raghunatha 
Narayan, but differs in the representation of affairs at the interview between the two 
brothers. Sivaji, he says, was so inimical that Ekoji spied danger and imprisonment, and 
so escaped during night to Tanjore and recommenced hostilities. Sivaji soon left for the 
north, and his general Santeji, who was left behind, eventually succeeded in inflicting 
such a crushing defeat on Ekoji that, early in 1678, he concluded peace, 

Chokkan\tha and Ekoji. 

Both the authorities thus agree in attributing the pacific attitude of Ekoji in 1678 to 
purely Maratha affairs. But Nelson® gives a different. version, which clearly attributes 
it to the activities of Chokkanitha. Nelson does not mention the Tanjore-Madura 
alliance, which had preceded the interview between Sivaji and Ekoji. He is unaware of 
the part played by Madura then, His account of the relations between the Maratha 
brothers is also different. He says that the obstinacy of Ekoji so much eXasperated his 

















latter escaped by swimming across the Coleroon, and reached his kingdom: that the floods of 
the Coleroon prevented Sivaji from the pursuit of hia brother: and that he therefore left 
the command of his troops and the charge of the newly conquered provinee in the hands 
of his brother Santaji, and proceeded home, leaving a chain of military posts all along the 
line of the road through Mysore, The floods subsiding, he continues, Santaji crossed the 
river and meeting the forces of Ekoji on the route to Tanjore, gained, with his superior 
strategy, a victory which laid the Southern Maratha capital open to hisadvance,” It seems 
that at this stage, Chokkanitha Naik approached Santaji with the Offer of tribute, 
money and men. in case he was placed in possession of Tanjore, It was a very clever 
move, and if attended with success, would have restored the Political condition of the 
South to what it was before the ill-fated defection of Ajagiri Naidu and the ominous 
restoration of the unfortunate Seigamala Dis. But in his eagerness for diplomacy he 
forgot the character of Ekoji. The shrewd Maratha saw that affairs wer taking o 
serious turn, and so prudently submitted, early in 1678, to his brother's general, He 
never forgot the capacity or inclination of Chokkanatha to do mischief. To ambition he 
now added the feeling of revenge, and from this time ulward always carried on raida 
Tanjore and Ginji were jealous of one another, and carried on a contest among 
themselves; but they combined in the humiliation and subjugation of Chokkandtha. 

(To be continwed,) 

’ See his Mysore, I, 50.54. iititihneaa.—--. 

' Madur. Man, 105 f. 

" Mader, Men., p. 199; Wilks, I. P- 53. The Bondela Jour, docs not mention this, 
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NOTES FROM OLD FACTORY .RECORDS, 
3. A new verison of Hobson Jobaon—IJ acey 
21 December 1682. Consultation in Mawulipat- 


am. The Governour of this towne Mauhmd: Alley 
Besgue [Mahmiid ‘All Bég) haveing ocossion for 4 
ing Jacsy booey time when they drinks much 


aherbett) and for him selfs two bales Sugar, eent 


to the Factory for same, Tho Counsell therefore 


with such things at this season of the year, Lies 
our business may not meet with any inturruption 


and that in caso an Interloper should come in 


he may not have any pretence to favour him 
or his business, (Factory Records, Mamulipatam, 
Vol 4.) 

Note.—The copy of this Consultation now at 
Madras has“ Joicey boicy,” but that at the Indias 
Office has the spelling “ Jacey booy."" Ei her 
gives us 8 new form for this muoh tortured exprea- 


thinks 7¢ Convenient, and order that he be present- sion, 


ed with the same being requesite to oblige him 


R. C. T. 


BOOK NOTICE. 
Kaurasa’s Meqsapvra on THE Croup-MxssEx- it will be greatly in demand with this class of read- 
has not been paid to typographical matters ; for, 
this example of inaccuracy in minor details eet by 
s veteran ia likely to be unconsciously copied by 
the inexperienced young scholar in whose hands 
the book falls. Mo doubt the press comes in for 


oxu (as embodied in the Pdrivdbhyudays) with | 
of Kilidisa from latest antiquarian researches, 
edited by KasutwaTa Baru Parmax, B.A. second 


Edition, Poona, 1916. 


The Pdrindbhyudaya is too well-known to Bans- 


of Kilidiss’s Meghadéia based on this metrical 
biography of Pirivaniths by Jinssenichirys is 
undoubtedly = very valuable contribution to Indo- 
logy 


appeared in 1804, was characterised by a rather 
in the translitera‘ion of Indian words in the preface 
tion marks o slight improvement in this respect. 
“errata” (ptinted ab the bottom of p. vi) has beea 
considerably underestimated by the author, and the 
ing for » thorough revision of tho s ig, whioh in 
many instances is quite unconventional. From the 








ia indicated by = bead-line to be “the date of 


| Kalidasa,” This is indeod a very modest descrip- 


tion of the contents of the introduction which treats 
of a great many things besides; so much eo. that 
the reader experiences som: difficulty in threading 
his way through the maze of (more or leas interest- 


ning through the analysis of the ‘ critical acumen ’ 


of Dr. Hultzach (pp. xvii-xix) is distinctly one of 
bean with advantage omitted in its entirety. 

The remarks bearing on tho date of Kaélidiee 
the author's article on the subject entitled “ Kak- 
dasa and the Hunas of the Oxus Valley" (Ind. Ant, 
(912, p. 265), where an attempt ie made to syn- 





the advent of the Ephthalites in the Oxus Valley. 


To quote Prof. Pathak's own words (p. x of -the 


ee 
book under review): “ Kahbdisa must have writ- 
ten his verses about the Hipas shortly after 450, 
the date of the establishment of the Hina empire 
inthe Oxus Basin, but before their first defeat 
(A. D. 450—455), when they were still in the Oxus 
Velley and considered the most imivncible warriors 


of their age"; and all this, because it was on the | 


banks of the Oxus (Venkshu) that Raghu during 
the course of his diguijaya is represented by Kili. 
dies (anachronistically, adds Prof. Pathak) to have 
encountered the Hips hordes, It is no doubt pos. 
sible to argue in this wey; but the conclusion of 
the Professor is by nO méana inevitable, The 
Hinas are evidently introduced as a type of people 
who had impressed the minds of Indians as formid. 
able foes on the battlefield: and Prof. Pathak ia 
Perfectly right in implying that the Ephthalites 
belong to a estegory different from that of the 
Classical enemies of the conquering hero, such a5 
the kings of the Cho)a, Panjya, Kaliiga and other 
kingdoma. But this estimation of their figh ting 


qualities wes hardly porsible to be formed, unless 
the Indians of Kalidasa’s time had known the | °P i aR Ag Brie aE 
nomadic hordes 2 at handthan from the to | ‘* turn out that the Professor's surmise of the age 


Oxus Valley. To the same condusion points the 
use of the phrase bapolapdianddesi by Kalidasa, i. 
the same work (canto 4, yerss 65), which discloses 
close intimacy with the customs and manners 
peculiar tothe White Huns. Tt would be, therefore, 


equally legitimate to nssign KAlidica to an epooh | 


of Indian history following shortly on the expulsion 


proper. This would bea time when the picture of | 


to the minds of the post's contemporarics, and o 
reference to the rout cf the Hines would have 
immediately and strikingly appealed tothe imagina. 
tion of the readers, Thus, even under these ocir- 
Sumstances thera would be nothing incongruous in 
the fact of the poct making Raghu encounter the 
retreating Higas in their ‘ epic" home of the Vaik. 


India, the statement that Rughu fought with thess i 
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the Meghaddfa in settling the question .f the spu- 
, et of Prof. Pathak is not 
favourable to the commentator. Dr. Hultzsch, jt 
*ppear, misguided by the opinion of the 
of Vallabha, identifies him with Kaiyatea's grand- 
the first half of the tenth century (seo Huoltzsch's 

ion ol Preface, p, ix). Prof, 


opinion are worthy of careful consideration, i 


of Vallabhadeva is correct, this circumstance would 
detract considerably from the value to which the 


Pathak’s sstimation to be correct—three santuries, 
is w sufficient guarantes of the entire Purity of the 


Jn reprinting the toxt of Mallinitha’s commen. 


| Procedure which, being misleading, ia not com. 


monda ble, 
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CASTES IN INDIA, 
Their mechanism, genesis and development.! 











But a students of Ethnology I hope you will not be hard on this innovation, for it is not 
80, and to you at least it should not be strange. 





of the “ un-understood." Tam quite alive to the co eX intricacies of a hoary institution 
like Caste, but Lam not so pessimistic as it to the region of the unknowable, 
for I believe it can be known. The caste problem is a vy o1e, both theoretically and 





practically, Practically, it is an institution that consequences. ~ It is 
* loval problem, but one capable of much wider misoh; ong as caste in India 
does exist, Hindus will hardly intermarry or have any social intercourse with outsiders ; and 
if Hindus migrate to other regions on earth become a world problem, "2 


labour of love, to dig into its origin. Such being the case, I cannot treat the problem in 
its entirety, Time, space and acumen, I am afraid, would all fail me, if I attempted to do 
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culture that superseded their distinctive cultures, It may be granted that there has not 
been a thorough amalgamation of the various stocks that make up the peoples of India, and 
to a traveller from within the boundaries of India the East presents a marked contrast in 
physique and even in colour to the West, as does the South to the North. But amalgama- 
tion can never be the sole criterion of homogeneity as predicated of any people. Ethni- 
cally all peoples are heterogeneous. It is the unity of culture that is the basis of homo- 
geneity. Taking this for granted, | venture to say that there is no country that can rival the 
Indian Peninsula with respect to the unity of its culture. It has not only a geographic 
unity, but it has over and above all a deeper and & much more fundamental unity—the 
indubitable cultural unity that covers the land from end to end. But it is because of this 
homogencity that Caste becomes a problem so difficult to be explained. If the Hindu 
Society were a mere feleration of mutually exclusive units, the matter would be simple 
enough. But Caste isa parcelling of an already homogeneous unit, and the explanation of 
the genesis of Caste is the explanation of this process of parcelling. 

Before launching into our field of enquiry, it is better to advise ourselves regarding the 
nature of a caste. I will therefore draw upon a few of the best students of caste for their 
definitions of it. 

(1) M. Senart, a French authority, defines a caste as “ a close corporation, in theory 
at any rate rigorously hereditary: equipped with a certain traditional and independent 
organisation, including @ chief and a council, meeting on occasion in assemblies of more 
or less plenary authority and joining together at certain festivals: bound together by 
common occupations, which relate more particularly to marriage and to food and to 
questions of ceremonial pollution, and ruling its mombers by the exercise of jurisdiction, 
the extent of which varies, but which succeeds in making the authority of the community 
more felt by the sanction of certain penalties and, above all, by final irrevocable exclusion 
from the group.” 

(2) Mr. Nesfield defines a caste as “a class of the community which disowns any con- 
nection with any other class and can neither intermarry nor eat nor drink with any but 
persons of their own community.” 
groups of families bearing a common name which usually denotes or is associated with 
specific occupation, claiming common descent from & mythical ancestor, human or divine, 
professing to follow the same professional callings and are regarded by those who are 
competent to give an opinion as forming 4 single homogeneous community.” : 

(4) Dr. Ketkar defines caste as “a social group having two characteristics: ‘1) mem- 
bership is confined to those who are born of members and includes all persons so born ; (2) 
the members are forbidden by an inexorable social law to marry outside the group.” 

To review these definitions is of great importance for our purpose. It will be noticed 
little : none is complete or correct by itself and all have missed the central pointin the 
mechanism of the Caste system. Their mistake lies in trying to define caste as an isolat- 
ed unit by itself, amd not as a group within, and with definite relations to, the system of 
caste as & whole. Yet collectively all of them are compleme tary to one another, each 
one emphasising what has been obscured in the other. By way of criticiam, therefore, I 
will take only those points common to al) Castes in each of the above definitions which 
are regarded as pecul’arities of Caste and evaluate them as such. 
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spite of the newness of the point we must say that Mr. Nesfield has mistaken the effect for 
the cause. Caste, being a self-enclosed unit naturally limits social intercourse, including 
messing etc., to members within it. Consequently this absence of messing with outsiders 
is not due to positive prohil ition, but is a natural result of Caste, i. ¢,, exclusiveness. 
No doubt th.s absence of messing, originally due to exclusiveness, acquired the prohibitory 
character of a religious injunction, but it may be regarded as a later growth. Sir H. Risley, 
makes no new point deserving of special attention. 

We now pass on to the definition of Dr. Ketkar, who has done much for the elucida- 
tion of the subject. Not only is he a native, but he has also brought a critical acumen 
and an open mind to bear on his study of Caste. His definition merits consideration, for 
he has defined Caste in its relation to a system of Castes, and has concentrated his atten- 





Caste within a system, rightly excluding all others as being secondary or derivative in 
character. With respect to his definition it must, however, be said that in it there ig 8 
slight confusion of thought, lucid and clear as otherwise itis, Hoe speaks of Prohibition 
of Intermarriage and Membership by Autogeny as the two characteristics of Caste. J 
submit that these are hut two aspects of one and the same thing, and not two differant 
things as Dr. Ketkar supposes them to be. If you prohibit inter-marriage the result is 
that you limif membership to those born within the group. Thus the two are the obverse 
and the reverse aides of the same modal. 

This critioal evaluation of the various characteristics of Caste leaves no doubt 
that prohibition, or rather the absence of intermarriage—endogamy, to be concise—is the 
only one that can be called the essence of Caste when rightly understood. But some may 
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groups. Caste in India means an artificial chopping off of the population into fixed and 
definite units, each one prevented from fusing into another through the custom. of endo- 
gamy. Thus the conclusion is inevitable that endogamy is the only characteristic that is 
peculiar to Caste, and if we succeed in showing how endogamy is maintained, we shall 
practically have proved the genesis and also the mechanism of Caste. 

It may not be quite easy for you to anticipate why I regard endogamy as 8 key to 
the mystery of the Caste system. Not to strain your imagination too much, I will proceed 
to give you my reasons for it. 

It may not also be out of place to emphasize at this moment that no civilized socie- 
ty of to-day presents more survivals of primitive times than does the Indian society. Its 
religion is essentially primitive and its tribal code, in spite of the advance of time and civi- 
lization, operates in all its pristine vigour even to-day. One of these primitive survivals, 
to which I wish particularly to draw your attention, is the custom of exogamy. The pre- 
valence of exogamy in the primitive world is a fact too well known to need any explana- 
tion. With the growth of history, however, exogamy has lost its efficacy and, excepting 
the nearest blood-kins, there is usually no social bar restricting the field of marriage. 
But regarding the peoples of India the law of exogamy is a positive injunction even 
to-day. Indian society still savours uf the clan system, even though there are no clans : 
and this can be easily seen from the law of matrimony which centres round the principle . 
of exogamy, fer it is not that sapindas (blood-kins) cannot marry, but a marriage even 
between sagotras (of the same class) is regarded as & sacrilege. 

Nothing is therefore more important for you to remember than the fact that 
endogamy is foreign to the people of India. The various gotras of India are and have 
been exogamous: 80 are the other groups with totemic organization. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that with th people of India exogamy is a creed and none dare infringe it, 
so much 80 that, in spite of the endogamy of the Castes within them, exogamy ia strictly 
observed and that there are more rigorous penalties for violating exogamy than there are 
for violating endogamy, You will, therefore, readily see that with exogamy as the rule 
there could be no Castes, for exogamy means fusion, But we have Castes ; consequently 
in the final analysis creation of Castes, 50 far as India is concerned, means the super- 
position of endogamy on exogamy, However, in an originally exogamous population 
an easy working out of endogamy (which is equivalent to the creation of Caste) is a 
grave problem, and it is in the consideration of the means utilized for the preservation of 
endogamy against exogamy that we may hope to find the solution of our problem. 

Thus the superposition of endogamy on exogamy meant the creation of Caste. But 
this is not an easy affair, Let us take an imaginary group that desires to make itself 
‘nto a Caste and analyse what means it will have to adopt to make itself endogamous. 
If a group desires to make itself endogamous a formal injunction against intermarriage 
with outside groups will be of no avail, especially if prior to the introduction of end ogamy, 
exogamy had been the rule m all matrimonial relations, Again, there is a tendency in all 
groups lying in close contact with one another to assimilate and amalgamate, and thus 
consolidate into a homogenous society. If this tendency is to be strongly counteracted in 
the interest of Caste formation, it is absolutely necessary to circumscribe a circle outside 
which people should not contract marriages. 

Nevertheless, this encircling to prevent marriages from without creates problems 
from within which are not very easy of solution, Roughly speaking, in # normal group the 
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two sexes are more or leas evenly distributed, and generally speaking there is an equality 
between those of the same age. Theequality is, however, never quite realized in actual 
societies, At the same time to the group thatis desirous of making itself into a caste 
the maintenance of equality between the sexes becomes the ultimate goal, for without it 
endogamy can no longer subsist, In other words, if endogamy is to he preserved conjugal 
rights from within have to be provided for, otherwise members of the group will be driven 
out of the circle to take care of themselves in any way they can. But in order that the 
conjugal rights be provided for from within, it is absolutely necessary to maintain a 
numerical equality between the marriageable units of the two sexes within the group 
desirous of making itself into a Caste. It is only through the maintenance of such an 
equality that the necessary endogamy of the group can be kept intact, and a very large 
disparity is sure to break it. 

The problem of Caste, then, ultimately resolves itself into one of repairing the disparity 
between the marriageable units of the two sexes within it. Left to nature, the much 
needed parity between the units can be realized only when a couple dies simultaneously. 
But this is a rare contingency. The husband may die before the wife and create & surplus 
woman, who must be disposed of, else through intermarriage she will violate the endogamy 
of the group. In like manner the husband may survive his wife and be a surplus man, 
whom the group, while it may sympathise with him for the sad bereavement, has to 
dispose of, else he will marry outside the Caste and will break the endogamy. Thus both 
the surplus man and the surplus woman constitute a menace to the Caste if not taken care 
ot, for not finding suitable partners inside their prescribed circle (and left to themselves 
they cannot find any, for if the matter be not regulated there can only be just enough 
pairs to go round) very likely they will transgress the boundary, marry outside and import 
offspring that is foreign to the Caste. 

Let us see what our imaginary group is likely to do with this surplus man and surplus 
woman. We will first take up the case of the surplus woman, She can be disposed of in 
two different ways so ag to preserve the endogamy of the Caste. 

First: burn her on the faneral pyre of ner deceased husband and get rid of her. This, 
however, is rather an impracticable way of solving the problem of sex disparity. In some 
cases It may work, in others it may not. Consequently every surplus woman cannot thus 
be disposed of, because it isan easy solution but a hard realization, And so the surplus 
woman ( = widow), if not disposed of, remains in the group: but in her very existence lies 
a double danger. She may marry outside the Caste and violate endogamy, or she may 
marry within the Caste and through competition encroach upon the chances of marriage 
that must be reserved for the potential brides in the Caste. She is therefore a menace in 
any case, and something must be done to her if she cannot be burned along with her 
deceased husband. 

The second remedy is to enforce widowhood on her for the rest of her life. So far 
as the objective results are concerned, burning isa better solution than enforcing widow- 
hood. Burning the widow eliminates all the three evils that a surplus. woman is fraught 
with. Being dead and gone she creates no problem of remarriage either inside or outside 
the Caste. But compulsory widowhood is superior to burning because it is more practi- 
cable. Besides being comparatively hamane it also goards against the evils of remarriage 
as does burning ; but it fails to guard the morals of the group, No doubt under compul- 
sory widowhood the woman remains, and just because she is deprived of her natural right 
of being a legitimate wife in future, the incentive to immoral conduct is increased. But 
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this ia by mo means an insuperable difficulty. She can be degraded to a condition in which 
she is no longer a source of allurement, 

The problem of surplus man (= widower) is much more important and much more 
difficult than that of the surplus woman in a group that desires to make iteelf into a Caste. 
From time immemorial man as compared with woman has had the upper hand. He is a 
dominant figure in every group and of the two sexes has greater prestige. With this tradi- 
tional superiority of man over woman his wishes have always been consulted. Woman, on 
the other hand, has been an easy prey to all kinds of iniquitous injunctions, religious, 
social or economic. But man as a maker of injunctions is most often above them all, Such 
being the case, you cannot accord the same kind of treatment to.a surplus man os you can 
to a surplus woman in a Caste. 

The project of burning him with his deceased wife is hazardous in two ways: first of 
all it cannot be done, simply because he is a man. Secondly, if done, a sturdy soul is lost 
to the Caste, There remain then only two solutions which can conveniently dispose of him. 
[ say conveniently, because he is an asset to the group. 

Important as he is to the group, endogamy is still more important, and the solution 
must assure both these ends. Under these circumstances he may be forced, or I should 
say induced, after the manner of the widow, to remain a widower for the rest of his life. 
This solution is not altogether difficult, for without any compulsion some are 80 disposed 
as to enjoy self-imposed celibacy, or even to take a further step of their own accord and 
renounce the world and its joys. Bat, given human nature as it is, this solution can 
hardly be expected to be realized. On the other hand, as is very likely to be the case, if 
the surplus man remains in the group 88 an active participator in group activities, he is 
danger to the morals of the group. Looked at from a different point of view celibacy, though 
easy in cases where it succeeds, is not so advantageous even then to the material prospects 
of the Caste. If he observes genuine celibacy and renounces the world, he would not be a 
menace to the preservation of Caste endogamy or Caste morals as he undoubtedly would be 
+f he remained a secular person, But as an ascetic celibate he is as good as burned, so far 
as the material well-being of his Caste is concerned. A Caste; in order that it may be large 
enough to afford a Vigorous communal life, must be maintained at a certain numerical 
strength. But to hope for this and to proclaim celibacy is the same as trying to cure at- 
rophy by bleeding. 

Imposing celibacy on the surplus man in the group, therefore, fails both theoretically 
and practically. It isin the interest of the Caste to keep him as a grahastha (one who 
raises a family), to use a Sanskrit technical term. But the problem is to provide him with 
a wife from within the Caste, At the outeet this is not possible, for the ruling ratio ina 
caste has to be one Man to one woman and none can have two chances of marriage, for in 
a Caste thoroughly self-enclosed there are always just enough marriageable women to go 
round for the marriageable men, Under these circumstances the surplus man can be 
provided with « wife only by recruiting 4 bride from the ranks of those not yet marriage- 
able in order to tie him down to the group. This is certainly the best of the possible 
eolutions in the case of the surplus. man, By this, he is kept within the Caste. By this 
means numerical depletion through constant outflow is guarded against, and by this en. 
dogamy and morals are preserved, 

It will now be seen that the four means by which numerical disparity between 
the two sexes is conveniently maintained are: (1) Burning the widow with her deceased 
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husband ; (2) Compulsory widowhood—a milder form of burning ; (3) Imposing celibacy on 
the widower ; (4) Wedding him toa girl not yet marriageable, Though, as I said above, burn- 
ing the widow and imposing celibacy on the widowerare of doubtful service to the group 
in its endeavour to preserve its endogamy, all of them operate as means. But as 
forces, when liberated or set in motion create an end. What then is the end that these 
means create } They create and perpetuate endogamy, while easte and endogamy, accord- 
ing to our analysis of the various definitions of caste, are one and the same thing, Thus 
the existence of these means is identical with caste and caste involves these means. 

This, in my opinion, is the general mechanism of @ caste in a system of castes. 
Let us now turn from these high generalities to the castes in Hindu society and inquire 
into their mechanism. I need hardly pren 


























mise that there are a great many pitfalls in the 
path of those who try to unfold the past, and caste in India to be sure is a very ancient 
institution. This is especially true where there exist no authentic or written records, or 
where the people, like the Hindus, are so constituted that to them writing history is a folly, 
for the world is an illusion. But institutions do live, though fora long time they may 
remain unrecorded and as often as not customs and morals are like fossile that tell their 
own history. If this is true, our task will be amply rewarded if we scrutinize the solution 
the Hindus arrive] at to meet the problems of the surplus man and surplus woman, 

Complex though it be in its general working the Hindu Society, even to a superticia! 
observer, presents three singular uxorial customs, namely :— 

(i) Sati or the burning of the widow on the funeral pyre of her deceased husband, 

(ii) Enforced widowhood by which a widow is not allowed to remarry. 

(iii) Girl marriage. 

In addition, one also notes a great hankering after sannyasa (renunciation) on the part 
of the widower, but this may in some cases be due purely to psychic disposition. 

So far as I know, no scientific explanation of the origin of these customs is forth- 
coming evento-day. We have plenty of philosophy to tell us why these customs were 
honoured, but nothing to tell us the causes of their origin and existence, Sati hag been 
honoured (Cj, A. K. Coomaraswamy, Sati: a Defence of the Eastern Woman in the 
British Sociological Review, Vol. VI. 1913) because it is a “ proof of the perfect unity 
of body and soul" between husband and wife and of‘ devotion beyond the grave;” because 
it embodied the ideal of wifehood, which is well expresse:| by Umi when she said “‘ Devo. 
tion to her Lord is woman's honour, it is her eternal heaven: and © Maheshvara,” she 
adds with a most touching human cry, “I desire not paradise itself if thou art not satis- 
fied with me!" Why compulsory widowhood is honoured I know not, nor have I yet met 
with any one who sang in praise of it, though thore area great many who adhere to jt. 
The eulogy in honour of girl marrisge is reported by Dr. Ketkar to be as follows - “A 
really faithful man or woman ought not to feel affection for a woman or a man other than 
the one with whom he or she js united. Such purity is compulsory not only after marriage, 
but even before marriage, for that is the only correct ideal of chastity. No maiden could 
be considered pure if she feels love for a man other than the one towhom she might be 
married. As she does not know to whom she is going to be married, she must not 
feel affection for any man at all before marriage. If she does so, itis a sin. So itis 
better for a girl to know whom she has to love, before any sexual consciousness has been 
awakened in her.”2 Hence girl marriage. 


* History of Caste in India, 1909, pp. 32-33. 
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This high-flown and ingenious sophistry indicates why these institutions were 
honoured, but does not tell us why they were practised. My own interpretation is that 
they were honoured because they were practised, Any one slightly acquainted with rise of 
individualism in the 18th century will appreciate my remark. At all times, it is the move- 
ment that is most important ; and the philosophies grow around it long afterwards to justi- 
fy it and give it a moral support. In like manner I urge that the very fact that these cus- 
toms were so highly eulogized proves that they needed eulogy for their prevalence. Re- 
garding the question as to why they arose, I submit. that they were needed to create the 
structure of caste and the philosophies in honour of them were intended to popularize them, 
or to gild the pill, as we might say, for they mugt have been so abominable and shocking to 
the moral sense of the unsophisticated that they needed a great deal of sweetening. These 
customs are essentially of the nature of means, though they are represented as ideals. But 
this should not blind us from understanding the resulls that flow from them. One might 
safely say that idealization of means is necessary and in this particular case was perhaps 
motivated to endow them with greater efficacy. Calling & means an end does no harm, ex- 
cept that it disguises its real character; but it, does not deprive it of ita real nature, that of 
a means. You may pass a law that all cats are dogs, just as you can calla means an end. 
But you can no more change the nature of means thereby than you can turn cats into 
dogs ; consequently I am justified in holding that, whether regarded as ends or a4 means, 
Sati, enforced widowhood and girl marriage are customs that were primarily intended to 
solve the problem of the surplus man and surplus woman in # caste and to maintain its 
endogam y. Strict endogamy could not be preserved without these customs, while caste 
without endogamy is a fake. 

Having explained the mechanism of the creation and preservation of Caste in India, 
the further question as to its genesis naturally arises. The question of origin is always 
an annoying question and in the study of Caste it is sadly neglected: some have connived 
at it, while othera have dodged it. Some are puzzled as to whether there could be auch a 
thing as the origin of caste and suggest that “if we cannot control our fondness for the 
word ‘origin’, we should better use the plural form, viz., ‘origins of caste’.” As for 
myself I do not feel puzzled by the Origin of Caste in India, for, as I have established 
before, endogamy is the only characteristic of Caste and when I| say origin of caste | mean 
the origin of the mechanism for endogamy. 

The atomistic conception of individuals in a Society so greatly popularised—I was 
about to say vulgarized—in political orations is the greatest humbug. To say that 
individuals make up society is trivial ; society is always composed of classes, It may be an 
exaggeration to assert the theory of class-conflict, but the existence of definite ‘aes ti's 
society isa fact, Their basis may differ. They may be economic or intelinsbanl ne acetal 
Not an individual in asociety is always a member of o class, This is s universal fact 
and early Hindu society could not have been an exception to this rule, and, sii 'dlialitiee 
of fact, we know it waa not. If we bear this generalization in mind, our study of the 
gonesis of caste would be very much facilitated, for we have only to determine what 
was the class that first made itself into a caste, for class and caste, so to may, sin eanek 
door neighbours, and it is only 4 span that separates the two. A caste is an enclosed los class. 

The stody of the origin of caste must furnish us with an answer to the 
question—what is the class that raised this “enclosure” around itself! The question 
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may seem too inquisitorial, bui it is pertinent, and an answer to this will serve us to 


elucidate the mystery of the growth and development of castes all over India. 
Unfortunately a direct answer to this question is not within my power. I can answer 
it only indirectly. I said just above that the customs in question were current in the 
Hindu society. To be true to facts it is necessary to aualify the statement, as it 
connotes universality of their prevalence. These customs in all their strictness are 
obtainable only in one caste, namely the Brahmans, who occupy the highest place in 
the social hierarchy of the Hindu society; and as their prevalence in Non-Brahman 
castes is derivative their observance is neither strict nor complete This important 
fact can serve as a basis of an important observation. If the prevalence of these 
customs in the non-Brahman Castes is derivative, as can be shown very easily, then it 
needs no argument to prove what class is the father of the institution of caste, Why 
the Brahman class should have enclosed itself into a caste is a different question, which 
may be left as an employment for another occasion. But the strict observance of these 
customs and the social superiority arrogated by the priestly class in all ancient ci-ilizations 
are sufficient to prove that they were the originators of this “unnatural institution” 

I now come to the third part of my paper regarding the question of the growth and 
spread of the caste system all over India. The question I have to answer is: How 
did the institution of caste spread among the rest of the non-Brahman population of 
the country? The question of the spread of the castes all over India has suffered a 
worse fate than the question of genesis, And the main cause, as it seems to me, is 
that the two questions of spread and of origin are not separated. This is because of 
the common belief among scholars that the caste system has either been imposed upon 
the docile population of India by a law-giver os a divine dispensation, or that it has 
grown according to some law of social growth peculiar to the Indian people. 

I first propose to handle the law-giver of India. Every country has its law- 
giver, who arises as an incarnation (avatar) in times of emergency to set right a 
sinning humanity and give it the laws of justice and morality. Manu, the Jaw-giver 
of India, if he did exist, was certainly an audacious person. If the story that he 
gave the law of caste be credited, then Manu must have been a dare-devil fellow 
and the humanity that accepted his dispensation must be a humanity quite different 
from the one We are acquainted with. It is unimaginable that the law of caste was 
given, It is hardly on exaggeration to say that Manu could not have outlived his law, 
for what is that clasa that can submit to be degraded to the status of brutes by the 
pen of a man, and suffer him to raise another class to the pinnacle? Unless ho was a 
tyrant who held all the population in subjection it cannot be imagined that he coukl 
have been allowed to dispense his patronage in this grossly unjust manner, as may 
be easily seen by a mere glance at his “ Institutes," I may seem hard on Manu, but | 
spirit and is sppealed to, and I am afraid will yet live long. One thing I want 
to impress upon you is that Manu did not give the jaw of Caste and that he could 
not do so, Caste existed long before Manu. He was an upholder of it and thercfore 
philogophised’ about it, but certainly he did not and could not ordain the present order 
of Hindu Society. His work ended with the codification of existing caste rules and 
the preaching of Caste Dharma, The spread and growth of the Caste system is too 
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gigantic a task to be achieved by the power or cunning of an individual or of a class. 
Similar in argument is the theory that the Brahmans created the caste. After what I 
have said regarding Manu, I need hardly say anything more, except to point out that 
it is incorrect in thought and malicious in intent. The Brahmans may have been guilty 
of many things, and I dare say they are, but the imposing of the caste system on the 
non-Brahman population was beyond their mettle. They may bave helped the process 
by their glib philosophy, but they certainly could not have pushed their scheme 
beyond their own confines. To fashion society after one's own pattern! How glorious! 
How hard! One can take pleasure and eulogize its furtherance, but cannot further it 
very far. The vehemence of my attack may seem to be unnecessary: but I can assure 
you that it is mot uncalled for, There is a strong belief in the mind of orthodox 
Hindus that the Hindu Society was somehow moulded into the frame work of the 
Caste System, and that it is an organization consciously created by the Shdastras. 
Not only does this belief exist, but it is being justified on the ground that it cannot 
but be good, because it is ordained by the Shasirag and the Shdstras cannot be wrong. 
I have urged so much on the adverse side of this attitude, not because the -religious 
sanctity is grounded on scientific basis, norto kelp those reformers who are preaching 
against it. Preaching did not make the caste :ystem, neither will it unmake it. My 
aim is to show the falsity of the attitude that has exalted religious sanction to the 
position of a scientific explanation. 

Thus the great man theory does not help us very far in solving the spread of castes 
in India, Western scholars, probably not much given to bero-worship, have attempted 
other explanations. The nuclei, round which have “formed " the various castes in Indin, 
are, according to them:—(1) occupation; (2) survivals of tribal organizations, ete. ; 
(3) the rise of new belief; (4) cross-breeding and (5) migration. 

The question may be asked whether these nuclei do not exist in other societies and 
whether they are peculiar to India. If they are not peculiar to India, but are common 
to the world, why is it that they did not ‘‘form” caste on other parts of this planet? 
Is it because those parts are holier than the land of the Vedas, or that the professors 
are mistaken? I am afraid that the latter is the truth, 

Inspite of the high theoretic value claimed by the several authors for their respe- tive 
theories, based on one or other of the above nuclei, one regrets to say that on close 
examination they are nothing ‘nore than filling illustration——what Matthew Arnold 
means by “the grand name without the grand thing in it." Such are the various 
theories of caste advanced by Sir Denzil Ibbeteon, Mr. Nesfield, M. Senart and 
Sir H. Risley. To criticise them ina lomp would be to say that they are s disguised 
form of the Petitio Princip.i of formal logic. To illustrate: Mr. Nesfield says that 
‘function and function only . . . was the foundation upon which the whole system of 
castes in India was built up.” But he may rightly be reminded that he does not very 
much advance our thought by making the above statement, which practically amounts to 
saying that castes in India are functional or occupational, which is a very poor discovery! 
We have yet to know from Mr, Nestield why is it that an occupational group tumed into an 
occupational caste | I would very cheerfully have undertaken the task of dwelling on the 
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theories of other ethnologists, had it not been for the fact that Mr, Nesfield’s isa 


Without stopping to criticize those theories that explain the caste system as a natural 
phenomenon occurring in obedience to the !aw of disintegration, as explamed by Herbert 
Spencer in his formula ofevolution, or as natural as ‘‘the structural differentiaticn within an 
organism’'—to employ the phraseology of orthodox apologiste—,or as an early attempt to teat 
the laws of eugenics—as all belonging to the same class of fallacy which regards the caste 
system as inevitable, or as being consciously imposed in anticipation of these laws on 
« helpless and humble population, I will now lay before you my own view on the subject. 

We shall be well advised to recall at the outset that the Hindu society, in common 
with other societies, was composed of classes and the earliest known are the (1) 
Brahmans or the priestly class: (2) the Kshatriya, or the military class: (3) the 
Vaiiya, or the merchant class: and (4) the Sudra, or the artisan and menial class. 
Particular attention bas to be paid to the fact that this was essentially a class system, im 
which individuals, when qualified, could change their class, and therefore classes did 
change their personnel. At some time in the history of the Hindus, the priestly class socially 
detached itself from the rest of the body of people and through a closed-door poiicy 
became a caste by itself, The other classes being subject to the law of social division of 
labour underwent differentiation, some into large, others into very minute groups. The 
Vaisya and Sudra classes were the original inchoate plasm, which formed the sources of 
the numerous castes of to-day. As the military occupation does not very easily lend 
itself to very minute sub-division, the Kshatriya class could have differentiated into 

This sub-division of a society is quite natural. But the unnatural thing about 
these sub-divisions is that they have lost the open door character of the class system and 
have become self-onclosed units called castes. The question is, were they compelled to 
close their doors and become endogamous, or did they close them of their own accord? I 
submit that there is a double line of answer: Some closed the door: others found it closed 
against them. The one is a psychological interpretation and the other is mechanistic, but 
they sre complementary and both are necessary to explain the phenomena of caste- 
formation in its entirety. 

I will first take up the psychological interpretation. The question we have to answer in 
this connection is: Why did these aub-livisions or classes, if you please, industrial, religious 
or otherwise, become self-onclosed or endogamous? My answer is because the Brahmans 
were #0, Endogamy, or the closed-door system. was & fashion in the Hindao Society, 
and as it bad originated from the Brahman caste it was whole-heartedly imitated by all 
the non-Brahman sub-divisions or classes, who, in their turn, became endogamous castes. 
It 1s “the infection of imitation” that caught all these sub-divisiona on their onward march 
of differentiation and has turned them into castes. The propensity to imitate is a deep- 
seated one in the human mind and need not be deemed an inadequate explanation for the 
formation of the various castes in India. It is so deep-seated that Walter Bagehot 
the contrary it has its seat mainly in very obscure parts of the mind, whose notions, so 
peforehand, are not even felt at the time, The main seat of the imitative part of our 
nature ia our belief, and the causes predisposing us to belicve this or disinclining us to 
beliove that are among the obscurest parts ofour nature. But as to the imitative Datur 
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of credulity there can be no doubt,"4 This propensity to imitate has been made the 
subject of a scientific study by Gabrie! Tarde, who lays down three laws of imitation, One 
of his three laws is that imitation flows from the higher to the lower or, to quote his 
own words, “Given the opportunity, a nobility will always and everywhere imitate 
ite leaders, its kings or sovereigns, and the people likewise, given the opportunity, 
its nobility.""* Another of Tarde’s laws of imitation is: that the extent or intensity of 
imitation varies inversely in proportion to distance, or in his own words “the thing that 
is most imitated is the most superior one of those that are nearest. In fact, tho 
influence of the model's example is efficacious inversely to its distance as well as directly to 
ite superiority, Distance is understood here in its sociological meanmg. However distant 
in space a stranger may be, he is close by, from this point of view, if we have numerous 
and daily relations with him and if we have every facility to satisfy our desire to imitate 
him. This law of the imitation of the nearest, of the least distant, explains the Eri. 

and consecutive character of the spread of an example that has been set by the higher 
social ranks,*’* 

In order to prove my thesis—which really needs no proof—that some castes were 
formed by imitation, the best way, it seema to me, is to find out whether or not the vital 
conditions for the formation of castes by imitation exist in the Hindu Society. The 
conditions for imitation, according to this standard authority are: (1) That the source 
of imitation must enjoy prestige in the group and (2) that there must be “ numerous and 
daily relations’ among members of a group. That these conditiona were present in India’ 
there is little reason to doubt, The Brahman isa semi-god and very nearly a demi-god. He 
sets up a mode and moulds therest. His prestige is unquestionable and is the fountain-head 
of bliss and good. Can such a being, idolised by Scriptures and venerated by the priest- 
ridden multitude, fail to project his personality on the suppliant humanity? Why, if the 
story be true, he is believed to be the very end of creation. Such a cteature is worthy of 
more than mere imitation, but at least of imitation; and if he lives in an endogamous 
enclosure, should not the rest follow his example? Frail humanity! Be it embodied in a 
grave philosopher or a frivolous housemaid, it succumbs. It cannot be otherwise. Im- 
tation is easy and invention is difficult, 

Yet another way of demonstrating the play of imitation in the formation of 
castes is to understand the attitude of non-Brahman classes towards those customs which 
supported the structure of caste in its nascent days until, in the course of history, it 
became embedded in the Hindu mind and hangs there to this day without any support— 
for now it needs no prop but belief—like a weed on the surface of a pond. Ina way, but 
only in a way, the status of a caste in the Hindu Society varies directly with the extent of 
the observance of the customs of sais, enforced widowhood, and girl marriage. But 
observance of these customs varies directly with the distance (1 am using the word in 
the Tardian sense) that separates the caste, Those castes that are nearest to the Brah- 
mans have imitated all the three customs and insist, on the strict. observance thereof. 
Those that are less near have imitated enforced widowhood and girl marriage ; others, a 
little further off, have only girl marriage, and those furthest off have imitated only the 
belief in the caste principle. This imperfect imitation, I dare say, is due partly to what 
Tarde oalls ‘‘distance” and partly to the barbarous character of these customs, This 

‘ Physica and Politica 1916, p. 60. | ‘s 


5 Laws of Imitation, Te. by E. C, Parsons, 2nd ed. p. 217, “ Ibid. p. 2294, 
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phenomenon is a complete illustration of Tarde’s law and leaves no doubt that thewhole 
process of caste-formation in India is a process of imitation of the higher by thelower. At 
this juncture I will turn back to support a former conclusiou of mine, which might have 
appeared to you aa too sudden or unsupperted, I said that the Brahman class first 
raised the structure of caste by the help of those three customs in question. My reason 
for that conclusion was that their existence in other classes was derivative. After what 
I have said regarding tho réle of imitation in the spread of these customs among the 
non-Brahman castes, as means or a5 ideals, though the imitators have not been aware 
of it, they exist among them as derivatives; and, if they are derived, there must have 
been prevalent one original caste that was high enough to have served as a pattern 
for the rest. But in a theocratic society, who could be the pattem but the servant 
of God 7 

This completes the story of those that were weak enough to close their doors. 
Let us now seo how others were closed in as a result of being closed cut. This I call the 
mechanistic process of the formation of caste. It is mechanistic because it is inevitable. 
That this line of approach, as well as the psychological one, to the explanation of the subject 
has escaped my predecessors Is entirely due to the fact that they have conceived Caste 
as a unit by itself and not as one within a System of Caste. The result of this oversight 
or lack of sight has been very detrimental to the proper understanding of the subject 
matter and therefore its correct explanation. I will proceed to offer my own explanation 
by making one remark which I .will urge you to bear constantly in mind. It is this; that 
easte in the singular number is an unreality. Castes exist only in the plural number. 
There is no such thing as a caste: there are always castes. To illustrate my meaning : 
while making themselves into a caste, the Brahmans, by virtue of this, created 4 non- 
Brahman caste; or, to express it in my own way, while closing themselves in they 
closed others out, I will clear my point by taking another illustration. Take India as a 
whole with its various communities designated by the various creeds to which they owe 
allegiance, to wit, the Hindus, Muhammadans, Jews, Christians and Parsis. Now, barring 
tho Hindus, the rest within themselves are non-caste communities. But with respect 
to each other they are castes. Again, if the first four enclose themselves, the Parsis 
are directly closed out, but are indirectly closed in. Symbolically, if group A, wants 
to be endogamous, group B. has to be so by sheer force of circumstances. 

Now apply the same ‘logic to the Hindu society and you have another explana- 
tion of the “ fissiparous" character of caste, a5 & consequence of the virtue of self-duplica- 
tion that is inherent in it. Any innovation that seriously antagonises the ethical, 
religions and social code of the Caste is not likely to be tolerated by the Caste, and the 
recalcitrant members of a Caste are in danger of being thrown out of the Caste, and left 
to their own fate without having the alternative of being admitted imtoor absorbed by 
other Castes.’ Caste rules are inexorable and they do not wait to make nice distinctions 
hotween kinds of offence. Innovation may be of any kind, but all kinds will suffer the same 
penalty. A novel way of thinking will create a new Caste for the old ones will not tolerate 
+t. ‘The noxious thinker respectfully called Guru (Prophet) suffers the same fate os the 
sinners in illegitimate love. The former creates a caste of the nature of a religious sect 
and the latter a type of mixed caste, Castes have no mercy for ® sinner who has 
the courage to violate the code, The penalty is excommunication and the result is & New 
caste. It is not peouliar Hindu psychology that induces the excommunicated to form 
homaslvea into « caste: fax from it, On the contrery, very often they heve been quite 
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willing to be humble members of some caste (higher by preference) if they could be admit- 
ted within its fold. But castes are ericlosed units and it is their conspiracy with clear 
conscience that compels the excommunicated to make themeelves into a caste, The logic 
of this obdurate circumstance is merciless, and it is in obedience to ita force that some un- 
fortunate groups find themselves enclosed,.because others in enclosing, themselves have 
closed them out, with the result that new groups (formed on any basis obnoxious to the 
easte rules) by a mechanical law are constantly being converted into castes to o 
bewildering multiplicity, Thus is told the second tale in the process of Caste formation in 
India. 

Now to summarise the main points of my thesis, In my opinion there have been 
several mistakes committed by the students of Caste, which have misled them in their 
investigations, European students of Caste have unduly emphasised ihe réle of colour in 
the caste-system. Themselves impregnated by colour prejudices, they very readily imagined 
it to be the chief factor in tha Caste problem. But nothing can be farther from the truth, 
and Dr. Ketkar is correct when he insists that “All the princes whether they belonged 
to the so-called Aryan race, or the so-called Dravidian race, were Aryas. Whether a 
tribe or a family was racially Aryan or Dravidian was a question which never troubled 
the people of India, until foreign scholara came in and began to draw the line, The 
colour of the skin had long ceased to be a matter of importance."? Again, they have 
mistaken mere descriptions for explanation and fought over them as though they were 
theories of origin, There are occupational, religious, etc, castes, it is true, but it is by 
no means an explanation of the origin of Caste. We have yet to find out why occupational 
groups are castes; but this question has never even been raised. Lastly they have taken 
Caste very lightly aa though a breath had made it. On the contrary, Caste, as I have 
explained it, is almost impossible to be sustained: for the difficulties that it involves 
aretremendous, It is true that Caste rests on belief. but before belief comes to be the 
foundation of an institution, the institution itself needs to be perpetuated and fortified. 
Mystudyof the Caste problem involves four main points: (1) That in spite of the 
composite make-up of the Hindu population, there is adeep cultural unity, (2) That Caste 
is a parcelling into bits of a larger cultural unit, (3) That there was one Caate to 
start with. (4) That classes have become Castes through imitation and excommuni- 
cation, 

Peculiar interest attaches to the problem of Caste in India to-day, as secntabais 
attempts are being made todo away with this unnatural institution. Such attempts at re- 
form, however, have aroused a great deal of controversy regarding its origin, as to whether 
it is due to the conscious command of a Supreme Authority, or is an unconscious growth in 
the life of a human society under peculiar circumstances. 'Those who hold the latter view 
will, I hope, find some food for thought in the standpoint adopted in this paper. Apart 
from its practical importance the subject of Caste is an all absorbing problem and the 
interest aroused in me regarding its theoretic foundations has moved me to put before 
You some of the conclusions, which seem to me well founded, and the grounds upon which 
they may be supported, I am not, however, 60 presumptuous as to think them in any way 
final, or anything more than a contribution to a discussion of the subject. It seems to me 
that the car has been shuntedon wrong lines, and the primary object of the paper is to 
indicate what I regard to be the right path of investigation, with a view to arrive at a 
guard against approsching the subject with a bias, 
" History of Caste p. 82, i ide LL 
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Sentiment must be outlawed from the domain of science and things should be judged 
from an objective standpoint. For myself I shal! find as much pleasure in a positive 
destruction of my own idealogy, as in arational disagreement on a topic, which, not- 
withstanding many learned disquisitions is likely to remain controversial for ever. To 
conclude, while [am ambitious to advance a. Theory of Caste, if it can be shown to be 
untenable I shail be equally willing to give it up. 


SOME REMARKS SUPPLEMENTING “THE MANUSMRITI IN THE LIGHT 
OF SOME RECENTLY PUBLISHED TEXTS", 


[Ix the Mahébhérata, (Bombay University ed. 1914), Dronap® VII. 1 (p. 283), 
Drovacharya speaks of his qualifications as a general before the Kauravas gathered 
together to elect a gencralissimo in the place of Bhishma. He tells us:— 

“ag Gay? TrerdPrat 3 aris 
arenrtore ol ser Fapraria st)” 

“T know the Vedas with their six branches (of sciences), the Arthavidyd of Manu, the 
science of discharging the arrows presided over by Siva, and various other sastraa (weapons).” 

This passage of the Mahdbhdrata may help us in concluding that there must be, or, 
at least, have been, a great book on politics and military affairs vomposed by Manu, It 
may form an independent treatise, or it may form a large section in the Manavadharma- 
idtsira. In the Arthaédstra of Kautilya (Mysore, Bibliotheca Sanakrita No. 37), we find in 
its latter portion, consisting of about two hundred pages, Chinakya’s thoughts on, and the 
rules worked out for, military purposes. When we compare the portion of the Artha- 
idstra of Kautilya with what is said in the Manusmriti, ch. VU, we discover a Vast 
difference between the two. The Manusmrili enunciates only general principles of warfare. 
We cannot think that the study of these verses of the seventh chapter will ever qualify 
a man for the command of a big army, or entitle him to boast of his proficiency in 
military matters, Hence, we think, that the “' Manavi Arthavidya” must be on a acale 
similar to that of the Arthaédstra of Kautilya and, that Manusmriti VII is an abridgment 
of the rules therein. 

Perhaps some may take the term “srifrar wv ardia” in other senses than we 
have taken it. It might be translated as the “ Arthavidyd of human beings." There is no 
particular reason to préfer this translation, because Drooficharya has not spoken of 
any science or vidya belonging to some other (say, heavenly) beings. 

" Believing then that the Arthaidstra of Manu is referred to by Dronacharya, we 
would point out here one or two confirmations of this conclusion. 

Some of the quotations, standing against the name of the followers of Manu ( “‘gfq 
arvar”) in the Arthaéastra of Kautilya, cannot be traced to the present Manuemriti, May 
it not be that they are to be found in the Dharmaidstra (or perhaps in the Dharmasitras) 
of Manu which yet lies somewhere hidden away unprinted! Narada and Biihaspati claim 
allegiance to Manu, They differ much from the Manusmrifi, Hence it may be that the 
source of some-of their rules‘may prove to be the Dharmaséstra of Manu, which may include 
also the Arthavidyd, proudly mentioned by Dronicharya before the Kaurava warriors. 


! Anfe, Vol. XLV., pp. 112-115; 125-129, 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA, 
BY V. RANGACHARI, M.A., L.T., MADRAS, 
(Continued from p. 78.) 

The tsurpation of Rustam Khan. 

In the midst of all this danger and distress, Chokkanatha behaved like a fool and a 
weakling. He employed his time in the reading of the Ramayana, the Mahébhdrata and 
other sacred books. He ignored the duties and responsibilities of royalty and became for 
all intents and purposes, a recluse. Either his recklessness and incapacity or the 
discontent! of his ministers led to the entrusting of the.administration in the hands of 
his brother Muttu Alakadri, Alakadri, however, was an incompetent man. He had at the 
same time afatal proneness to the company of doubtful persons and dangerous favourites, 
He raised to power and prominence a Muhammadan, Rustam Khan"! by name, who had 
entered his service under sircumstances of dire poverty, Entrusting all the affairs of admi- 
nistration in his hands, Muttu Ajakadri, like his brother, spent his time in culpable indolence 
oractive oppression ; and Rustam paid his master's generosity with treachery. A sudden 
access to power, instead of gratifying his desires, increased his ambition, and aimed at the 
mastery and possession of the kingdom. He first strengthened himself by inviting and 
engaging a number of Muhammadans, on whose faith he could thoroughly rely, in the 
service of the State. The fort of Trichinopoly came in this way to be guarded by his men. 
He then boldly demanded the withdrawal of his benofactor from his kingdom or his death. 
The timidity of Muttu Alakidri yielded to the Musalman’s threat, and he became an 
exile at Negapatam. Rustam Khan then confined the king within the palace, treated him 
with indignity, and for two years exercised the full duties of royalty,—not sparing even 
the honour of the harem ladies, many of whom preferred death to shame, 

The downfall of Rustam. 

Thus it was that, while Trichinopoly was at the mercy of exultant foreigners at its 
gates, its internal condition was most miserable and deplorable. The king was a prisoner, 
his brother an exile,andthe city the property of Rustam Khan. At a moment when 
union and efficiency was needed, it was distracted and weakened by internal broils and 
jeslousies. Affairs would have become still worse, but for tho loyalty of the Dalavai, 
Gévindappaiya, the Polygara, and Kilavan Sétupati, The Dalavai organised a stron. 
Hindu party for the restoration of the king. The means he adopted were ingenious. He 
sent a secret message to Chinna Kadir Naik, the chief of Kannivadi,!? and the Sétupati, 








The Telugu Mackenzie MS. Record of the affairs of Carn. Govrs., saysthot Chokkandthn directed 
his brother to manage affairs, himseli being employed in religious pursuits, Nelson, however, says that 
the deplorable weakness of Chokkanitha led to the discontent of the ministers, his deposition osition, and ithe 
entrusting of the administration in the hands of Muttu Alakidri. The ono version thus makes Alakadri 
the friend of his brother, while the other his rival and opponent. For an inscription of Muttu AlokAdri 
ace auf¢. Unfortunately jt sheds no light on the relation between the brothers, but from the fact that, if 
does not mention Chokkanitha, while it mentions Sri Raiiga Riya as his suzerain, it can pata ce 
inferred that he was a rebel and not regent, 

According to the Hiaf. of the Carn. Dyn., which does not mention the name of Alakidri at all 
it waa Chokkandtha that faised him to position and wealth, , aE: 

? See the genealogy of Appaiya Naik of Kanniviji, 
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asking them to come to Trichinopoly. On their arrival’! he related the condition of the 
king and the cause of their summons, and proposed that next day they sbould come 
at the head of a well-armed section of their troops to the revenue office with a view to seiz- 
ing the person of the obnoxious Muhammadan, The next day the chiefs and their retinue 
appeared at the gates of the office. Rustam Khan’s suspicion was aroused, and he inquired 
into the reasons of the unusual procedure, Givindappsiya, however, answered that they 
were coming, in accordance with precedents, for the settlement of the revenues, but in secret 
gave the sigial for attack, Two thousan| mus‘tet-shots, then, assailed the Muhammadan 
and his men, and put an end to their existence before they could hardly recover from 
their surprise. Tues Dinligul Polygar carried the weleome news to the king, but he refused 
to come out, unless he saw wit) his own oyes tie head of the traitor, Chinna Kadir replied 
that it was not possible to bring it, as Rustam’s body could not be distinguished from those 
of his compa:iions; but the king porsisted in hisdesire, asserting that the discovery was 
easy enough from a mark in tie adventurer’s ear. The body wax then discevered‘ and 
the head being placed before Chokkaradt!.«, he emerged from the palace and once again 
assumed the charge of affairs. His fist act was to recall Lis brother from Negapatam. 
The Mysorean and Maratha incursions. 

But the reliof of Chokkandtia from domestic enemies did not give him relief from 
his foreign enemies. The Marathas and the Mysoreans had by this time overthrown the 
whole of the Madura kinglom. They nov, in 1632, encompassed Trichinopoly. Chokka- 
nfitha triod to adopt a wise policy of diplomacy and intrigue, to foment their disunion 
and cause thor d-struction. With this view he entered into negotiations with the lieutenant 
‘of Santoji azainss Mysore, It was, as the immediate result shewed, a wise act, The 
Maratha general encountered tho forces of Kumira Raya, defeated them with great 
slaughter, ca; tured Kumifra Raya himself, aad conquered the whole kingdom, except 
Madura. Even Madura he would have taken but for the assistance which the Maravas 
rendered to the other party.’ ChokhanAt!a rejoiced at Lis ally’s success; he expected 
that, in return for his alliance and assistanca, he would get back his possessions, But 
he waa mistaken. The Maratha’s selfishness blinded him to the obligation of treaty, and 
instead of restoring the kingdom to Chokkanitha, he seized it himself. The military 
occupation of the Marathas was a disaster to the people of the unfortunate kingdom. 

The death of Chokkanatha. 

It was a blow from which Chokkanitha never recovered. The cup_of his grief was 
now full. Friendless and powerless, shut up at Trichinopoly, he became a prey to despair 
and melancholy. Even the Sétupati, who had rescued him from the obnoxtous Rustam, 
became o passive traitor, He, indead, did not openly join the Marathas and Mysoreans 
against his master. Nevertheless, he was present in the seat of war, and while freely 
collecting booty, did not raise his finger on behalf of his suzerain. It is not improbable 


& Nelson gives « different aecount. He saya that the Mysoreans under Kuméra Riya were then 
besieging Trichinopoly ; that Rustam made a aally and attacked him, but was defeated ; and that when 
he was returning to tho city with « fow followers, Chokkanitha's friends (Sttupati, ete.) fell uporrthem 
end cut them down to o man, 

“ The Maravas were the enemies of both the combatants and would have gladly taken the city for 
‘themselves; but as it was, they had, in consequence of their inabilty to take it, to join that party which 
was likely to prove the most amenable neighbour to them; and they thought Mysore waa compara- 
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that in the low state to which Chokkanftha’s fortunes had been reduced, the Sétupati saw 
the practical extinction of the Madura kingdom, and felt the restoration of ita ancient 
yreatness to be a forlorn hope, and therefore thought of his own security, and assumed an 
air of iudifference. It is also possible that his non-interference was the consequence of 
his inability, for between 1678 and 1685 his country was ruined by a dreadful famine, 
which made many people leave the dead on the banks of rivers.!¢ In any case 
Chokkanitha lost the support of his mcst resourceful vassal at the most critical 
moment. The kinzdom, he now realised, was beyond recovery, and the sense of ita loss 
was 60 keon as to break his heart and end his days in a few weeks, 
The cause of the failure. 

Such was the tragic conclusion of the reign of Chokkaniitha. An impartial exami- 
nation of his reign shews that his failure was essentially the result of his character. 
Unfortunate in coming to the throne at a very young age, and unfortunate in his servants 
and ministers, Chokkanitha was, indeed, to a large extent a fate's failure; but he had 
for his greatest enemy, himself. His vanity and pride involved him in wars, which 
wisdom would have avoided. All bis misfortunes can be traced to the illfated Tanjore 
invasion, and that was caused by his quickness to take offence, his oversensitivences to an 
vld man’s words. Chokkanitha was, further, a creature of moods. To-day he would act 
with commendable vigour, to-morrow he would lead a life of culpable indolence, Essen- 
tially a weak man, he was not fit foran age of storm and stress. The wild Maratha was 
carrying everything before him and even strong kings trembled at his name. The greedy 
Mysorean was not far behind in search of prey and profit. Within the kingdom itself 
there was, thanks to an inefficient central government, restlessness and sedition among 
its Vassals. And yet at such o time, Chokkandtha forsook politics for religion and the 
sword for the altar. No wonder he became the tool of his own destruction, and the 
(lestruction of his kingdom. 


NOTES ON THE TANJORE-MADURA AFFAIRS BETWEEN i675 AND 1680, 

Wilson's version of the events between 1675 and 1680, based most probably on one 
of the MSS., which is unfortunately not available, is very different from that which 
has been givin above, and is plainly inaccurate. He says that Sengamala ‘Dis, the 
Tanjore prince, escaped from Trichinopuiy with the aid of Rustam Khan “ who had been a 
favouriw .f Chokkanatha and who commanded the garrison under the orders of Mudala 
Rudra Nayak (Alskadri Naik), the brother of Chokkanatha, an extravagant and indolent 
prince who lavished on his personal gratification the sums destined for the pay of the 
troops." The army had become discontented, and Rustam took advantage of this to 
become the master of Trichinopoly. It was now that Sengamala Das was allowed to 
escape. He proceeded to Jingi and asked its king, Ekoji, to advance against Madura 
The latter came near Srirangam. At the same time the Raja of Mysore dsitibacBind 
in the west. Chokkanitha’s Position was thus very precarious. His 
attacked on one side by Ekoji and on the other by Myzore, the latter 
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as to capture Madura itself and occupy it for three years. The internal government was 
a chaos owing to Rustam Khan. Unable to maintain the shadow of his power, Chokka- 
nitha tried negotiations in despair. He first succeeded in purchasing the return of the 
Mysoreans by surrendering Erode and Dharapuram to them. He thon, with Kilavan 
Setupati's help, dispersed the troops of Seigamala Das, and re-occupied Tanjore. He 
finally recovered Trichinopoly from Rustam Khan, who lost hia life in the defence, ‘The 
Raja of Jingi retreated to his dominions, and Chokkandétha was thus able to be in the 
tranquil possession of the patrimonial possessions. 

But he was soon destined to lose his acquisition of Tanjore. For the fugitive prince, 
Sengamala Dis, had recourse to Ekoji, who was then at Bangalore under the nominal 
authority of Bijapur. He readily agreed to undertake his restoration. The confederates 
marched to Tanjore and expelled the Madura forces. But Ekoji usurpad the throne, and 
forthwith entered into a confedsracy with his late enemy Chokkanatha against Sivaji. All 
this took place between 1675 and 1680. 

The Bhosalapratdpam, says Wilson, gives a different account, It says that the Princo, of 
Trichinopoly applied to Shahji for assistance against Vijaya Raghava of Tanjore, that Shahji 
helped him in the overthrow of Vijaya Raghava and the capture of Tanjore; and that 
he then expelled his ally and seized the kingdom. He left it then under his son Ekoji. 

SECTION III. 
THE GROWTH OF CHRISTIANITY IN THIS REIGN. 

A word may be said about the progress of Christianity in thie reign, The organization 
of the dioceses and the activities of the Pandiram and Sanyiisi missionaries, had 
a very perceptible effect, and brought thousands of people into the Christian fold. 
By 1677, for instance, the Naik capital itself had as many as 2000 Christians. It is said 
that, about 1650, the Christians were, according to the Governor of Trichinopoly, 
“everywhere and could not be counted.” In 1676 Father Frere wrote that the Christians 
of Tanjore were num>rous enough to emigrate to Ceylon and Malacca. In Tanjore the 
Pariah Christians had the full control of the royal elephants and horses, and were so far 
advanced as to organize a strike and compel the authorities to treat them better, Chris- 
tianity!? flourished even more in Madura and boasted of recruits from all classes of the 
population, —Brahmans, weavers of rank and wealth, salt merchants, and blacksmiths, 
the Pariahs, Pallans, Paravas and mendicants of all castes. 

This enormous increase in the Christian population naturally gave rise to persecution 
in various places. The historian will always note the commendable spirit of toleration 
which distinguished Hindu kings in general; but it was not always the case. There were 
not lacking, even in the most liberal age, chiefs and officers that resorted to persecution. 
In Trichinopoly, for instance, the governor, the chief civil authority of the province, was 
a determined opponent and persecutor of the Christians, and countenanced an important 
official under him, the chief of the customs, a Valaiyan caste, to lead with impunity 
an anti-Christian crusade, The animosity of this officer, however, was due as much to 
economic as to religious reagons. He imagined that the Christians were exceedingly rich, 
and incited some of his own relations, who had been living in poverty in the neighbour- 
hood of the Church at Trichinopoly, to plunder it. Proenza, the missionary Paudiram then in 
charge, got a warning of the impending attack and escaped to Kandalur, The raiders found 

it Manucei, writing shout 1700, says that there wore “ moro than 100 churches under the Jesuit 
mission,” and the Christians were increasing in number, Storia do Mogor III, 106, 
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nothing to gratify their avarice. When Proenza subsequently returned, they accused him of 
sorcery and of having caused a Valaiyan to be possessed, and the governor ordered his arrest. 
The persecution and trial of Proenza. 

Proenza once again made his escape, but not to a place outside Trichinopoly. He 
went to the Naik commander of the army, a man of broad mind and kindly nature, 
whose friendly attitude to the Christian religion was well known, The general, an uncle 
of the king at Madura and therefore a person of great influence in the Court 
and council, gave refuge to Proenza, and at his instigation induced the governor to 
order a public trial, so that the preacher could prove his innocence to the world. It waa 
a plausible request, and the governor appointed judges, These however were his tools and 
decided that the accusation of the Valatyans was right. The general however refused to 
recognize the sham trial and sent men to his nephew to inform him of the event. The 
governor also sent his decision, The Da avai-Pradhani at Madura thereupon ordered a 
retrial of the case, and at the same time expressed a desire to see a record of the evidence. 
The result was, that the evidence of the Valaivan was found to be of no value and 
Proenza was acquitted. 

Other missionaries of the period. 

The Christians had many similar annoyances ; but opposition gave them strength and 
increased their numbers. In all this they had to thank their leaders, Arcelini and 
Proenza in Trichinopoly, Stephen and De Silva in Madura, De Costa and Alwarez in Tan- 
jore, Frere and others in the East Coast. Alwarez, who died in June 1664, after 21 years 
of glorious service, was a fit successor of De Nobilis and Martins. Proenza, an Italian 
of Lombardy, was an equally great man, Historically he occupies a more conspicuous 
place, as it was around him the court intrigues in Trichinopoly were very active, Indifferent 
to personal violence and physical suffering he used to make long excursions north of 
Trichinopoly for the sake of the Pariahs, the special objects of his eolicitude, in 
one of which excursions he died of sheer exhaustion, Between 1670 and 1680 the 
work of the mission declined in the Western region in Satyamaigalam, while it in- 
creased in activity in the Coromandel coast from Jingi to Ramnad, The progress in the 
northern part of the region, in the basin of the Coleroon, was due to the untiring labours 
of Father Frere, and in the southern part to the labours of the singularly remarkable saint 
and sage, who yam Madura as the head of the mission. This was the celebrated John 
de Britto, a sage, who as a preacher and servant of God, waa per eater, certainty 
purer, than Dz Nobilis himself, piste ive. any 

Jean de Britto. 

Jean de Britto waa born at Lisbon of illustrious parents in March 1647. His father 
Don Pereyra was a favourite of the Duke of Braganza, later on king, then governor 
of Riode Janeiro. His mother Donra Beatrix, was a highborn woman of e lively intelins 
and religious bent of mind. De Britto shewed the spirit of a saint and a martyr even in 
his youth, when he was under the instruction of the Jesuits. So serious and solace i, 
was in his studies that his companions called him a martyr, little dreaming that i 
aristocratic child was after all destined to die thousands of miles away amidst a sturd aaa 
bigoted race, for the sake of Christ and the Cros aso des 

g Tene, Wet ross. In December 1662, De Britto 
bocame, in spite of the dissuasions of the Infanta whose companion and pla : | 
aaiof the queen-regent, a member of the society of Jesus: an; Aimee chy, ees 

! i vesus; and after eleven yeara of 
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close atudy and serious preparation, chose South India, the scene of the labours of his 
cherished hero. Xavier, for his own scene of labours. In 1673 he came to Goa and from 
there, after the completion of his theological studies, attached himself to the Madura 
Mission. 

From the moment of De Britto’s entrance into Madura he began to experience the 
trials and pangs of a martyr. Rarely indeed has it fallen to the lot of any other mission- 
ary in India such a lot as befell him. Before his advent the city of Madura alone had been 
a centre of Christian activity. ‘The neighbouring villages had been free from it. The 
advent of De Britto ruffied, in the eyes of his adversaries, this tranquillity of the religious 
atmosphere and gaye rise to a period of storm and excitement. The priests and leaders 
of Hinduism regarded his intrusion with alarm and set aflame the torch of persecution. 
The footsteps of the missionary began to be dogged more by his opponents than by his 
followers, and the voice of his sermon was drowned by the lamentations of hia disciples 
and the exultant cries of his persecutors. On one occasion, whilo he was at a village near 
Madura, he was assailed, put in chains, and tortured. Twice the ominous aye was brought, 
and the calm bearing, the uncomplaining resignation of the pious victim alone unnerved 
the arm and overcame the zeal of the executioner, De Britto’s object, however, was not 
to work in the vicinity of Madura, He longed to carry the light of his faith to the land 
of the Maravas, where, he understood, the religion of Christ had not been preached for a 
long time. 

The reception accorded to him hore was, if possible, more cruel, The Maravas, fierce 
in valour and fiercer in prejudice, differed indeed in many respects from the orthodox 
Hindus, but they were Hindus all the same. Fondly attached to their creel, they regarded 
with hatred those who dared to revile the god who, in their legendary history, bad 
blessed their land and given it his name. Their glory, their tradition, their very life was 
bound up with the law of Raima. They were’ Rama's men, his chosen people,—their 
great pride was in declaring and cherishing the belief in it. To such a race, the 
preachings of the new missionary were singularly obnoxious. To see Rama denounced and 
dethroned, to hear his divinity questioned and his greatness belittled was, in their eyes, 
not only a wanton insult on their nation, but a crime the enormity of which they could 
not sufficiently condemn. It is not surprising therefore that De Britto had every 
opportunity of becoming a martyr. 

The leader of the anti-Christian movement was a Marava general, one of the most in- 
figential men in the land, Endowed more with religious zeal than martial valour, this pious 
soldier followed De Britto in all his movements, and subjected him, through his agents, to a 
crow: of troubles and difficulties. In the vicinity of Sivagaige, whither De Britto had gone, 
he was seized and taken to the presence of the Sétupati. On the way, he was treated with a 
singular cruelty. Fettered and tortured he was kept bound, for the space of two days, bound 
to the stumps of trees. Cords were attached to his frame and he was frequently dipped into 
atank. Brought before the important shrine of Kalayar Koil, he was suspended to a 
tree by cords fastened to his feet and hands so that he could look with repentance on the 
god whose name had had reviled. He was confined in a dark dungeon for eleven days anil 
given meagre food. Suffering, however, gave & now strength and a new enthusiasm to 
De Britto. The great object of his life was, as has been already mentioned, to get thr 
name of a martyr, to die for the sake of the Cross. The ultimate goal of his ambition 
was to be ranked with the sainte and martyrs of early and medieval Christianity. He 
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therefore provoked persecution and excited fanaticism. It is not surprising that when 
subsequently he was taken to a Siva temple north of Kalayér Kil and asked to invoke 
the name of Siva, he refused, and was kicked and struck by the Hindu general. It was 
further resolved by his persecutors to deprive him of one of ‘his hands and feet and then 
to impale. But the resolution was not carried out, though the followers of the mission- 
ary were mutilated by the loss of one foot, one hand, the ears, nose and tongue, and 
sent back to the homes which they had deserted. De Britto was then flogged and cast 
on an uneven rock and trampled by a number of men so that his body, pierced through 
and through, was ina welter of blood, These oppressions over, the missionary was taken 
to the Sétupati’s capital and confined first in a stable and then ina cell for twenly days. 
At the end of this period he was brought to the presence of the Sétupati, and the latter 
ifter hearing the accusations against him and perhaps also his tale of woe, set him 
at liberty forbidding him, however, on pain of death, to continue his tirade against idol- 
worship and polygamy, 

The divine patienco of De Britto gained the admiration of the Father Provincial. 
Embracing the noble martyr with heart-felt affection, ke pronounced his recolve to tend 
him to the mother-country to select, in person, a number of men who could accompany 
him and share his trials. ‘Early in 1688 De Britto, in consequence, left India and reached 
Lisbon at the end of the year. Honoured by prince and peasant, in the Court and in the 
country, the pious man of God, clad in Indian costume, was deservedly the pictwesgre 
c¥nosure of the pious section of his countrymen. People high and low, rich and 
poor, flocked to see the man, who had been born among princes of the proudest nation 
and who had chosen to suffer for the datk millions of a distant land; who might 
have graced the richest chambers of a palace, but who had prefered the cell of an Indian 
hut; who might have enjoyed every luxury, but who had chosen a life of abstinence 
entirely innocent of wine ; who might have shone as a statesman or diplomatist figuring in 
the Courts of Europe, but who had chosen to be a wandering mendicant, to Rogged 
by Indian fanatios and persecuted by Indian princes. 

De britto soon returned to the scene of his labours and redoubled them among the 
people ; ani his industry was rewarded with a great conquest. One Tadia Tevan, a near 
relation of the Sétupati and » man whose chance of ascending the gadi itself was not too 
remote, sacrificed all his chances for the sake of conviction and embraced tho Christian 
religion, He met, however, a great obstacle in his fifth wife, a relative of the Sétupati, 
who, unlike her three elder co-wives,. refused to sacrifice her wifehood for the money he 
offered ,—for the acceptance of Christianity made it necessary for Tanda Tévan to beso ins 
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and jecred at, the saint was taken to the Sétupati, and he, in response to the advice of 
his advisers, resolved to put an end to his life. Unwilling to shed the blood himself or 
afraid of the rebellion of Tadia Tevan’s men, he sent the father to a brother of his, Udaya 
Tevan, then evidently a local chief on the Paimban. The latter, a lame man, asked the 
missionary to cure him of his lameness by his magic—for, all this time the universal 
impression was that he was a magician and deluder of mens minds—and on his pleading 
inability, it waa taken for unwillingness, and he was taken to the scaffold, erected in a 
plain and scon by all men, tied to a post, and cut to pieces, after the severance of 
the head from the body. Even the right of burial was denied and the corpse was 
left to be devoured by birds and beasts. 

De Britto’ had gained his great object—martyrdom. It was in 1693, (February). 

Such is the lifo and career of De Britto.!* The historian cannot but have a deep 
affection fur his personality. A more inspiring, ennobling, sincere or profound martyr never 
came to India. Compared with that of De Nobilis, it will be readily noticed that his moral 
influence was greater, his character more tender and sympathetic. There was much hypo- 
crisy and more self-contradiction in De Nobilis; but De Britto waz all sincerity, a 
personification of uniform and shining virtues. De Nobilis might have been more 
aston shingly equipped for the work of controversy, he might have even a longer number 
of the accredited prophetic gifts ; but while his genius and his intellectual powers can he 
readily recognized, it is certain that he is at a distance from De Britto in the beauty of 
character and the sincerity of God's servant. 

In a sketch of the activities of the Madura Mission; one thing should always be 
remembered,—namely that the Madura missionaries, in the enthusiasm of their propaganda, 
forgot the spirit of their own gospel and persecuted the other Christians who, like them, 
wanted to elevate the heathen. A remarkable example of the narrow sectarianism of the 
Jesuits is clear in a case of Christian converts at Uttamapajayam in 1680, One of these 
Christians “ went to the Syrian Christians in the mountains of Travancore, and represented 
to their bishop that in Uttamapalayam, at the foot of the mountains on the Madura aide, 
there were several Brahman converts who had not accepted baptisement at the hands of 
the Jesuits, because they regarded them as Parangis. He was asked to come and baptize 
them, and with them a great prince of that region, The bishop sent an Italian Carmelite, 
and he went in his European dress to the church at Uttamapalayam. The catechist there 
bogged him to avoid loweaste neophytes, and because he refused to do that, withdrew with 
the whole congregation, and there shut him out of the church, The Carmelite's guide 
sbandoncd him and the Hindus would not help him, so that the poor man, forsaken in a 
strange country, disappeared, and probably perished. The Madura priests approved of the 


catechist’s action.™ " 
® 0, H. MSS., IT, 223. | ae 
8 The life of Constantius Beschi is important more for ita literary than ita religious work. I 
Chandler: Madura Mission. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
Ranga Krishna Muttu Virappa, (1682-1689), 

On the death of Chokkandtha, his son, Kafga Krishna Muttu Virappa, a youth" of 
sixteen, came to ths throne. Never did a ruler ever inherit a throne under such gloomy 
circumstances or had to meet, at the outsst of his career, a situation so doubtful and so 
dangerous. The incomp2tence and indiscretion of Chokkanatha had reduced the kingdom 
to the narrow confines of a single city. The rest of his extensive dominions was cither 
under the actual occupation of foreigners, or a prey to rival adventurers. The people 
experienced & serics of miseries unrivalled in the past and unimaginable in the future. 
The evils of anarchy and military occupation manifested themselves to the fullest 
extent, and filled the realm with sorrow and misery. In the name of the rival powers, 
robbers and adventurers, whose meat and drink was plunder, and whose turbulence and 
cruelty deficd the discipline of authority and the sentiment of humanity, roamed 
throughout the land, occupied the forts of the realm, thronged the high roads, and 
out-stripped one another and the soldiers in the work of destruction, A bold, strong 
and determined man and saviour was the cry of the moment. A soldier ani Lir-seeing 
statesman wis the need of the hour, a person who combined the vigour of the sword 
with the sympathy of a people’s king. ‘Therein lay the one hope of Madura, the one 
chance of recovery or rebirth. Another Visvanitha or Aryanitha, in other words, was 
#4 imperative necessity. 

Raga Krishna’s character and adventures, 

Fortunately the new king?? was, though young in sage, old in wisdom and mature in 
counsels. He had the activity of habit and the keenness of intellect, characteristic of o 
soldier-statesman. In his character, enthusiasm was coupled in harmonious combination 
with discretion, and excellent qualities of the head with those of the heart. Exeepting 
Viivanatha I, he was the most amiable and picturesque of the Naik dynasty. His charming 
personality roused the admiration of his courtiers, the loyalty of his servants, and the 
affection of his subjects. He was gaicty itself. He loved fun and adventure. He loved 
to surprise men by his unexpected visits in unexpected places, in unexpected garbs. One 





| Avcording Go the Pand. Cirm, beruled trom Rudhirdtkari (1683) Adi '7th, to Pramddhdte (1891) 
i.e. for 8 years Ace: rding to Suj p's. AfS., from Vibhava to Bhava (i. ¢., 1058-1695); the Carna. 
Gours. also my:, from Viblava to Bhava ‘The Telugu Corn, Dyn. siya he ruled from Kahodhinya 
(1608 A, D.) to Wijeya (1767 ALD). ‘Ye correct date is about 1652-1689, and in proved by 
epigraphy. ‘The epigmp! ical evidences in regard to thie reign however are Very mengre. In his 
Antquiites tewell mentions only one inscription, at Arumbévur, 14 miles N- W. of Parambalur in 
Trichinopoly district, It asya that in 1686 Ratga Krishna repaired a sluice there. (Antiquities, 1, 
P. 263), An imeriptinn of 1657 A.D. (Hévijambi) mys that Raiga Krishna gave some lands in 
the villages of Tirumalasam dam and Pudukkujam in the Tinnevelly District to q EBmbhman, In 
sovereign Mentioned as the donor commenced his reign at Madura ua b. Nobis and reigned git 
yeara.” He therefore believes that the g-ant might possibly have been given before he became tho 
ruling king. If this wore the vase, Raiga Kilshna would have been more than “5 yours old at his 
accession ; but the chronicles say that ho was only 16 then. Jt is thus impoesible to reconcile the date 
of t v6 ingerip‘ioa with that of the euonicles. (Far the inseription see Antiquities, II, p. 7.) 

® According to Wheeler, Lo was sixteen whan heascended the throne and his mother, Mai 


= 
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evening, for instance, he rode, as was always the case with him, alone and unattended 
to Tanjore, and entering the fort at night, borrowed from a merchant in the bazaar street 
& pagoda on the deposit of his ring, and used it for his expenses. After a spare diet of milk 
and butter, he put on the guise and dress of a common sepoy, and entered the king's 
palace in the dark. Going to the audience hall, be heard with his own ears the discussion 
of the affairs of the kingdom between the king and his ministers. On his departure,?3 
we are told, he wrote on the door leading from the throne-hall to the private apart- 
ments the fact of his arrival and his attendance during the discussion of state affairs. 
The next morning he left for Trichinopoly, promising to redeem the ring soon after. 
Immediately after his return, he called for the Tanjore ambassador, spoke to him of hia 
aiventure, and asked him to write to his master, requesting the redeeming of the ring and 
acvising him to maintain a more vigilant guard in the palace. 

A similar story illustrative of Raiga Krishoa’s heroism and bravery is not out of 
place here. The Polygar of Ariyalir had in his possession four things of priceless value, 
a beautiful?! camel, an elephant, a sword anda horse. The predecessors of Ratga Krishna 
had expressed a desire for these things, but owing to the unwillingness of the Polygar 
and their own judicious moderation, which scorned the application of force, they had not 
obtained them. Raiga Krishna now resolved to get possession of them by some means. 
With that spirit of daring enterprise which formed the chief feature of his character, he 
rode alone to Ariyalir, bidding his Sirdars and troops follow at a distance. Forcing his 
way into the town, he reached the palace, and seating himself on the verandah outside, sent 
word, through the servants, of his arrival. The Polygar, a Nayanir, who was then engaged 
in his toilet operations, was taken by surprise and seized with apprehension. A visit of his 
suzerain, so unusual and so sudden, so simple and go unceremonious, foreboded, in his 
eyes, some disaster or disgrace. He therefore hastily finished his work and, accompanied 
by his children, hurried to present himself before his sovereign, and placed, at his feet, 
as a mark of homage, a dish full of gems and jewels. In an attitude of humble and respect- 
ful loyalty, the Polygar asked his master fur the object of his condescension ; and 
when Raiga Krishoua mentioned it, he expressed a tactful regret that he put himself to 
such trouble for such a paltry purpose ; that a single line in writing would have sufficed. 
The Polygar therefore readily surrendered the objects of his master’s desire, an act in which 
he was, no doubt, actuated by a feeling of fear at the reported approach of an army. The 
elephant, however, waa then subject to a fit and too furious to be approached by anyone. 
But the bold daring of the Madura monarch, undertook, in the face of loyal protests, the 
task which none of his servants could dare. With his fine and fleet horse, a noble breed of 
white, he approached the elephant, and by a series of skilful manmuvres succeeded in 
enticing it to Trichinopoly, where the rest of the work of subjugation was undertaken 
by skilful mahouts. The king had, however, to pay dearly for his new acquisition; 
for his noble steed, the instrument of his gain, dropped down dead, owing to exhaustion 


and overwork, the moment he alighted from it. 
( To be continued.) 





® Compare the story about Kanthiravae Naruse Raj of Mysore (1630-65) who once went inoognite 
to Trichinopoly and alow. in e duel the champion of that Court. Wilks’ Mysore, I, p. 30. 

S The camel was called Rima-Lakshmap, the sword Chiona Kama Biga,the elephant Rana 
Virabhadra, and the horse Muttu Kuochu. The names remind the similar ones prevalent. among 
the Mughala, Seo, for example, Manucci's Storia do Mogor, M. J. Wodehouse compares Rai o 
Krishna tothe chivalrous James V of Scotland See Ante, Vol. VIL. pp, 22-26. 
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NOTES 


NOTES FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS, 
4. Englishmen's Furniture and its Cost in 168% 
ld. Auguat 1682, Consultation in Masulipatam, 
There being » great want of Household staff for 
to him one dozen of Chaires and a Coutch made of 
Teake wood, it is ordered they be bought for the 
Companyes Account, the Chaires at 2} rupecs each 





AND QUERIE 


bare since the removall of the late Chief [i, «, Jobn 
July 1682) that some of the roomes therein have 
not above 4 old Chaires in it, much to the Discred- 
it of our hanobls, Masters. (Factory Records, Mas. 
wlipatam, vol. 4). 
Note.—Tho value of the rupee in Madras at this 
of the pagoda about eight shillings so that the 


and the Coutch 2) pagodas, which he affirmes to | chairs fetched shout fies shillings o piece and the 
desired to furnish us from Madspollam with as | 


Se 
BOOK NOTICE. 


A™ ACCOUNT OF THE DIFFERENT EXISTING SYSTEMS 
oF Saxgeerr Gpamman, being the Vishwanath 
Narayan Mandalik Gold Modal Prize-caasy for 
1airo, Hy Sumrap Katsuwa Becvatean, M.A, 
Ph.D., pp. viii, 148 Poona, 1915. 

In this little work the author seeks to provide 

4“ brief resumé of the total output in the shape of | 

from tho earliest times upto the end of the eight. 

eenth century, This isa long period: and within 
the scope of 148 pages of the octavo volume Dr. 

Belvalker may be said to have achieved a great 

deal. The “ Chronological Conspectus” which ia a | 

synehronistic tablo, showing at» glance the relative | | 

Positions in point of time of the Various gramme. 

rians, as well aga very exhaustive and carefully 

prepared Index, enhance the value ofthe work. __ 
ed to the individual schools, in each of which an at- 
tempt is made to put together the available his- 
torical information about the founder of the school, 
characterise briefly the nature of the work and then 

follow the subssquent development through the | i 

maze of the out-growth of exegetical literature. 

| Dr. Belvalkar does not elaim any originality for 

the views expressed in the book, The work is 

a compact littls summary—rich in bik ! ‘ | 

of the labours of previous workers in the field, and 

serves the extremely useful purpose of collecting 
together in a very handy form the widely scatter. — 
od material bearing on the subject. It should be 
indispensable to any one who intends writing « | 
the many controversial points which are either 
only touched upon lightly by Dr. Belvallar or no 


R. GT. 


noticed at all. In order to make mymeaning 
Gearer Ishall give just one instance. It would 
| ve been, for example, interesting to know the 
















speculations as to the origin of the science (regard. 
ing which there is bound to be a groat divergence of 
himself mainly to the 
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Kramadiivere, Saupadma, Sirasvate, eto,,are wel- | of the first one, Was SAka}dyana tho author of 
come, Inasmuch 64 they contain information glean- | the Amoghavritli? Of the reasons adduced by 
ed from sources which are not within easy reach | Prof, Pathak in support of his view, which deserve 
serious consideration, there are two; firstly. a con- 

















of every one. 

In the portion dealing with Pipini and his school | clusion to be drawn from certain statements of 
we read at p. 29: “ Kityayana’s work, the yarti. | Yakshavarman the author of the Chintémani, in 
koa, are meant to correct, modify, or supplement | °°™bination with the fact thatthe Amoghapritti 


the rules of Panini wherever they were or had be. | 804 the Chintdmayi contain many demonstrable 
come partially or totally inapplicable.” and fur- | Phtases and sentences which are either identical 
ther on, p. 33: “his [ecil. Patafijali's] chief aim | ¥'*4, or differ but very little from, each other; ae. 
was to vindicate Panini against the often unmeri. | °°°4!Y, an explicit statement of Chidinandsa Kavi 
ted attacks of Katyiyana.” 1 would appear from | ‘2: 4- D. 1700) to the effect that Siikntiyana was 
this that Dr. Belvalkar has overlooked a smali | *®® Suthor of the Amoghawyilti, The first point 
brochure of Kislhorn's entitled “ Adfydyana and | "dures further elucidation. In v. 4 of the intro- 
Patanjali : to their mutual relation each other and to | “W°tory stanzay of the Chintdmayi, Yakshavar. 
Panini,” (Bombay, 1876), written with the | ™*° ‘ells us that his commentary is merely an 
express purpose of combating this generally | ®°Ti@gment of another very extensive comment- 
accepted but erroneous view and of demonstrating | “”* His words may be interpreted to mean that 
that many of Kityfyans’s vdritikas are meant | “°® 8¥tbor of the latter work waa Sikatiyana him- 
merely to explain the fullscope of the sitras self. In fact, this isthe view I expressed in my 
of the Ashidhydyt: while on tho other hand, | “ston on the SAkatiyana grammar (submits 
that Patadjali i not euch a blind hero: ted to the University of Berlin early in 1914), which 


worshipper as one is apt to imagine, but that the waa already in press a long time before the appear. 


charge of captious criticiam may often be laid at | “°° % this article of Prof. Pathak. But since 
hia door ag well, | hearing the opinion of so experionced a scholar, like 
The paragraphs dealing with Chandra and ip bee 


| | i x tion (and incidentally that of Prof. Pathak too 
Sakatiyans take notice of a great deal of material | | =e ie r Ser oe ie 
aoattered through — antiquarian Bs though grammatically ally possible, n conso- 
Indian aa well as Continental. ae Some Pe GATE nance with Sanskrit idiom, I have given up my for- 
ee ey . i * * | mor view'and hold now that the couplet in questi. 
mente about the Jaina Biketiyana call forth com- Se aie and aa 
theory ws cee aa bs Prof eliak fa | | the one gave to it. However, if Prof, Pathak 
pon an disranctpers Sheer adheres tothe view that the verse in question must 
pees yee aa Tea rp ayan® | be interpreted in the way in which he does, it 
Ba egg ee nomhavarsha I" (ante. | would be dificult to dislodge him from his stend- 
Vol. 43, p. 205 ff.), containing copious quotations 


Means certain. For in substahtiating this, Prof, 
Pathak relies mainly upon the identity of a large 
Portion of the text of the Chintimayi and tho Amo- 


thet tho Jaina Bikstiyana wrote both the text— 
was composed inthe reign of Amoghavarsha [, | ‘i! Siroumstance. It is evident that, depending 
between Saka 736 and 789, This statement involv. | ™*“y on the similarity of the two commentaries, 
#8 two independent igwues: (1) that Sakatiyang | ' Would be unsafe to conclude that the “ extensive 
was tho suthor of the Amoghavyiffi and(2) 4 || S™mentary" ebridged by Yakshavarman must 
the Amoghavyifti was written in the reign of | 28¥e been the Amoghavritti and can be no othei 
Amoghavaraha 1, The second of these proposi- | The Jainssare such ardent copyists and have at all 
tions I shall leave aside for future consideration and | times exhibited such an utter lack of originality, 
restrict myself for the present to an examination | that it would never do to lose sight of —in their cass 
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not the remote, but the very near—poasibility of | 


their both having copied from «a common source. 
The Jaina grammarians especially vie with each 


other in carrying this tendency to o nauseating | 


degree. In evidence I need only point out that not 
merely the Amoghavyifti and the Chinfdmani, but 
along with them also the Ridpasiddhi of Daydpils 
and the Prakriyisanigreahe of Abhayachandra Sarl, 
have in common not only short pieces of commen. 
tary on individual aitras, but contain even lengthy 
portions of the text which are littl more than 
exact reproductions of each other, . Under these 
circumstances it is evident that it would be fatal 
to conclude arbitrarily that any. one ont of the 
above-mentioned works wasa copy of any other 
chosen at random. 

This may be said to be the negative side of the 
question. But a feet which speaks positively 
against this theory is supplied by Prof, Pathak 
himself on the very firat page of the article in 
question. There the author of the Amoghavyiit, 
after commenting on the Maggala stanza at the 
beginning of the SAkatdyans avitras, adda by way of 
ntroducing the pratyiAqra-sitraa the following : 

evar krifa-mangala-rakahd.vidhdnah poripirnam. 
alpagranthars lagh-Cpdyar jabddnuddeanath dda- 
tramidam mahd-tramanatamghddhipatir bhagatdn- 
dcharydh jdbatdyanal prdrabhate. 

The author of the commentary thus refers to 
Pikatdyana with the words‘ The revered Master 
(Grammarian) Sikatiyana! This, I think, is the 
strongest positive argument in favour of rejecting 
the identification of SAkatfiyana with the author 
of the Amogharyitti. Iam well aware that Indian 
authors are inthe habit of referring to themselves 
in their own works in the third person, A well- 
known ihstance is that of Vishuugupta, the author 
of the Arthajdetra, subscribing his opinions with 
the words: Kaufilyas ifi, But it will have to 
be admitted that there is a world of difference be. 
tween the emphatic personal note struck by the 
words ii Aaujilya!, added at the end of an 
epigrammatic saying, and the boastful self-praiss 
conveyed by the bhagrin-dchéryal Adkatdyanah 
attributed to Sikatiyana, I hold that it will not 


be possible to find within the range of the whole 


of the Sanalrit literature parallel for the alleged 


ingtance ofan suthor referring to himself as the | 


“ revered master,"* or with like words, - 








The second point brought forth as evidence by 
Prof. Pathak, viz., the explicit statement of Chida. 
nanda Kavi to the effect that Sdkatiyana ig the 
author of the Amoghavritti has at firet sight the 
appearance of being more reliable, But it must 
be remembered that although Chidinanda Kavi is 
nearer tO oUF grammarian than we by some- 
thing like two centuries, nevertheless, he was sepa- 
rated by a period of nine centuries from the pro- 
beable date of Sakatiyann, and islikely to have been 
informed as to who the real author of the Amogha- 
vritti was, not any better than we at the present 
day, Until, therefore, some fresh and unequivo- 
cal evidence is brought to bear on the question, 
the outhorship of this commentary will, in my opi- 
nion, continue to be an unsolved problem. 

To turn to other matters, At p. 69 we read+ 
" Ho [acil. Kielhorn] inclined to the view that it 


of a revered name, carefully trying to follow the 
views attributed to him in ancient works and pos- 
sibly having for its basia some of the teachings 


of the ontlier §Akatiyane," Dr. Belvalkar 


seems to hove confounded the opinions of 
Kielhorn and Burnell, It was the latter ( and 


| not Kiclhorn) who Icoked upon the Sdkafdyana- 


lobddnufdeana a& an enlarged edition by o 
Jains of a grammar of the pre-Poninean Sika. 
tiyans, and maintained that it would be posmble 
to reconstruct thy original yrammar by disoriminat. 
ing between what 19 old and what is new in. jt. 
Kislhorn, however, was in no doubt, at luast when 
his article in this journal (1887, pp. 24 #1.) 
appeared, as to the real state of things, wis., that 
the work isan out and out modern compilation, 
Bo‘ thot as it my, there can be no question 
about the name Bikntiyana being a peou.lonym 
etopted by acme medern compiler; fir, the 
Principle on which the name is formed, wz., by the 
addition of the suffix -dyana to the strengthened 
form of the protonym, had long fallen into disure at 
the time when the Jaina must have lived. Nemes 
such os Bédariyans, Katydyane, Siketiyana, 
te, belong to quite a differont epoch of the 

history of Indian namea 
V. 8. Scmrmaycan. 
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aIRD JOURNEY OF EXPLOBATION IN CENTRAL ASIA, 1913-16. 





AT 
BY SIR AUREL STEIN, K.C.LE., D.S0,, D.LITT. 

(A paper read af the Meeting of the Royal Geographical Society on Sth June 1916, 

and reprinted by permission from the Sociely’s Journal.) 

Abundant as wero the results brought back from the journey which during the years 
1906-03 had carried ms through the whole length of Eastern Turkestan and portions of 
westernmost Chins and Tibet, they could not keep my eyes long from turning towards plans 
of another Central Asian expedition. It was not the mere “call of the desert "—strongly 
as I have felt it at times—but the combined fascination of geographical problems and interest- 
ing arch#ological tasks, which drew me back to the regions where ruined sites long ago 
abandoned to the desert have preserved for us relics of an ancient civilization developed 
under the joint influences of Buddhist India, China, and the Hellenized Near East. I well 
remembered the openings for fruitful exploratory work which, on my previous travels, dis- 
proportion between the available time and the vast extent of the ground had obliged me 
to pass by, and I was anxious to secure these chances afresh while I could still hope to retain 
the health and vigour needed successfully to face the inevitable difficulties and hardshipe. 

The arrangement of the large collection of antiques which I had brought to the 
British Museum from my former expedition, and the multifarious efforts which | had to orga- 
nize and direct for their elucidation, helped by the staff of assistants and numerous expert 
collaborators, kept me busy in England until the very end of 1911. Work on the big publi- 
cation which was to record tho scientific results of that journey still continued to claim 
most of my time after I had returned to duty in the Archwological Survey of India, on the- 
familiar ground of the North-West Frontier and Kashmir. That heavy task was not yet 
completed when in the autumn of 1912 a variety of considerations induced me to submit 
to the Indian Government my formal proposals for the long-planned expedition, by which 
I wished to resume my geographical and archmological explorations in Central Asia. Among 
these considerations regard for the favourable political conditions then actually prevail- 
ing in respect of the regions to be visited played an important part. In this connection 
Ihave reason to remember gratefully the shrewd advice by which two kind friends, Sir 
Henry McMahon, then Foreign Secretary to the Government of India, and Sir George 
Macartney, H. B, M.'s Consul-General at Kashgar, helped to decide me for an early start. 

The kind interest shown by H. E. Lord Hardinge, then Viceroy of India, in my past 
labours and in my new plans had from the first been a most encouraging augury. My grati- 
tude for this help will be life-long. With it accorded the generous support which the Govern- 
ment of India in the Education Department, then under the enlightened direction of Sir 
Harcourt Butler, extended to my proposals. This included the payment in three suoces- 
sive years of a total grant of £3000 to cover the cost of the intended explorations, the Indian 
Governmerit reserving to themselves in return an exolusive claim to whatever “ archmo- 
logical proceeds" my expedition might yield. It was understood that the new Museum 
of Indian Art and Ethnography planned at Delhi would be the first to benefit by prospec- 
tive “ finds," 
the ready assistance secured from the Indian Survey Department was of the utmost value. 
To Colonel Sir Sidney Burrard, Surveyor-General of India, I owed already a heavy debt 
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the survey results brought back from my former journeys, He now kindly agreed to de- 
pute with me my experienced old travel companion, Rai Bahadur Lal Singh, Sub-Assistant 
Superintendent of the Survey of India, and to make available also the services of a second 
surveyor of his department, Muhammad Yakuh Khan, along with all necessary equipment 
and # grant to cover their travelling expenses. Thus the wide extension of our proposed 
fresh topographical labours was assured from the outset. For my geographical work I 
found also an asset of the Breatest value in the moral 

cal Society generously extended to me, besides granting th f 3 
ments. During the weary months of preparation,.with all their strain of work and anxiety, 
and afterwards in whatever solitudes of mountains and deserts my travels took me to, I 
hever ceased to derive true encouragement from the Generous recognition which the Society 
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of Kashmiri descent, he proved in every way & worthy successor ty Naik Ram Singh, 
whose devoted help on my second journey I owed ta the same regiment, and whose tragic 
end I have recorded in Desert Cathay. 

The other assistant, Mian Afrazgul Khan, a Pat an of the saintly RKaka-khel clan, 
anda Sepoy from the Khyber Rifles, was my own choice, and experience soon showed how 
muca reason I had to be pleased with it. Originally a schoolmaster on the Peshawar border, 
with a sound vernacular education, he had soon after his enlistment in that famous Frontier 
VWlitia Corps been noticed for his to 2o7Taphical sense and superior intelligence, After a 
year’s training in the Military Surveyors’ Class at Roorkee, where he greatly distinguished 
Province, and Honorary Colonel of the Regiment, to join me as temporary draftsman and 
surveyor in connection with the excavations I was carrying on in the spring, 1912, as Superin- 
tendent of the Frontier Circle, Archxvological Survey. There I was soon impressed by his 
marked and varied ability, and when in addition I became aware of his energy and genuine 
love of adventure I did not hesitate to engage him as an assistant surveyor for the journey. 
Our small party was completed by two Indian servanta ; one of them, Yusuf, a man of some- 
what ‘ sporting" instincts, was to act as my cook, and the other Pir Bakhsh, a worthy 
elderly person from the mountains nurth of Kashmir, as his substitute ia case of illness—or 
some temporary outbreak of bad temper. The experience of previous journeys had warned 
me as to the necessity of this double string, and I owe it probably to its restraining influence 
that I was able to retain the services of both men in spite of all trials and bring them back 
to their homes in the end safely and in a state of contentment. 

Ever since the plan of my journey was first formed I had been exercised in my mind 
by the difficulty of finding a practicable route which would take me across the great moun- 
tain barriers northward to the border of Chinese Turkestan on the Pamirs, and which was 
still new to me. By tho initial portions of my previous journeys I had exhausted the only 
apparent alternatives of the Chitral and Hunza valleys leading to practicable crossinzs af 
the main Hindukush range. Even the devious route over the Karakorum passes I had 
seen on my return journey of 1008. But fortune seemed to favour ms at the start, un- 
expectedly to open for me the eagerly desired new approach to my goal. 

For long years I had wished to explore the important valleys of Darel and Tangir which 
descend to the Indus from the north some distance below Chilas. Darel (Ta-li-lo) is pro- 
passed through it a route which some of them followed on their descent from the uppermost 
Oxus to the Indus and the sacred sites of the Indian north-west frontier, and partly by reason 
of a famous Buddhist sanctuary it once contained. No Europeans had ever been able to 
coupled with their fanatical spirit, effectively closed access to them. But in recent years 
Raja Pakhtun Wali, of the Kushwaqt family, once ruling Yasin and Mastuj, had, after an 
adventurous career, succeeded in founding and gradually extending a chiefship of his own 
‘among these small Dard republics. The desire of consolidating his rule and securing sup- 
port for his children’s eventual succession had led him a short time before to seek friendly 
offering I decided to use it for a new route to the Pamirs. The matter needed diplomatic 
handling. But finally the effective help given by my kind friend the Hon. Mr. Stuart 
Frasér, Resident in Kashmir, with the assent of the Indian Foreign Department, secured 
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for me the chief's permission to visit his territories. The conditions he thought fit to attach 
to it were obviously meant to safeguard his political interesta—and incidentally also my 
safety among his newly won subjects. 

On 31 July 1913 I started from Srinagar, and proceeding by boat down the Jhelam, 
reached next day the little port of Bandipur on the Wolar Lake. From there the bulk of 
our baggage was sent ahead with the second surveyor by the Gilgit military road to await 
us in Hunza. I myself with Lal Singh and Afrazgul left Kashmir through the side valley 
of the Lolab and struck north-westwards for the route which leads through the deep-cut 
gorges of the Kishanganga and its tributaries to the snowy passes of Barai and Fasat and 
then down. to Chilas on the Indus. Bad weather pursued us from the time we entered the 
mountains, and already on the first eight days the tracks followed proved in many places 
impracticable for laden animals. But it seemed appropriate Alpine training for the ground 
ahead, and there was an antiquarian interest to compensate me for the fatigues encountered ; 
for various topographical considerations indicate that it was by this direct route to the Indus 
and thence to Gilgit thet the Chinese received those annual supplies from Kashmir which 
alone, according to an interesting historical document preserved in the Annals of the T’ang 
dynasty, enabled them about the middle of the eighth century a.p. to maintain for some 
years imperial garrisons in Gilgit and Yasin. They thus prevented the junction between thei 
great adversaries who then threatened Chinese hold on Turkestan—the Arabs in the west 
and the Tibetans in the south. It was, of course, the human beast of burden which alone 
made the use of such a route possible, and we have historical evidence to show how 
abundant its supply was in ancient Kashmir. 

By August 10 we had descended from the snowy range which culminates eastwards in 
the huge ice-clad pyramid of Nanga-parbat (26,620 feet above the sea) to Chilas on the Indus, 
the last British post towards the independent territory of Dard tribes, known as the Indus 
Kohistan. The Pox Britannica, brought some twenty years before to what was once the 
most turbulent and fanatical of these petty hill republics, had worked curious changes in 
the position of the caltivated areas, etc., which without definite records «a future antiqua- 
Tian or geographer would find most difficult to interpret correctly. The heat of the summer 
ig great in the deep-cut rock defiles of the Indus, and the banks forbiddingly barren, So I 
was glad when our descent in the Indus gorge next day could be effected on a skin raft, which 
the tossing current of the mighty river carried down at the rate of some 14 miles an hour, 
Though the snowy weather prevailing on the high ranges had caued the river to fall to some 
24 feet below highwater level, yet the flood volume was still large enough to allow us to sweep. 
down securely over what at other times is a succession of impassable rock ledges and repids, 

At the mouth of the Hodur stream we left the Indus behind and entered ground which 
offered ample scope for exploring work. Passing up the unsurveyed valley northward we 
times and a great deal of aba ed cultivation terraces for 

















water now available would manifestly no longer suffice. Pushing up to the Unutai Pasa 
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protection from any fanatical attempt on the part of less trustworthy elements among his 
new subjects who might have liked to embroil him by an attack upon us. But confess that 
it also at first caused me serious miagivings as to the freedom which might be left to us for 

Tt was quite as much regard for such work, as the wish to avoid the excessive SUMIMEer 
heat of the Indus gorges, which had caused me to ask that we might ve taken to Darel by th: 
mountains at the heads of the Khanbari and Dudishal Valleys instead of the usual route, 
which leads through the former. It proved a difficult line of progress, even with such hardy 
porters for our baggage as Shah Alim had brought from the main Darel Valley. But its 
advantages for surveying operations were grea. and fortunately I soon found that we were 
left full freedom to use them. The great spurs descending from the Indus-Gilgit watershed 
northward had to be crossed by a succession of high passes, between 13,000 anil 14,040) fect, 
aud these furnished exe: lent plane-table stations. The extensive views there obtained 
towards the great snowy ranges across the Indus and westwards on the headwaters of the 
ted our positions to be fixed with accuracy from previously triangulated 
peaks. Abt the expense of much hard climbing we secured equally favourable conditions 
further on, and a protracted spell of fine weather made it easy to nse them. FB. B. Lal Singh, 
in spite of his fifty-one years, an age which Indians usually are apt to count as advanced, 
showed that he had Jost none of his old zeal and vigour. ‘Through his devoted exertions 4 
fortnight’s hare travel sufficed to map some 1200 square miles, on the ecale of 2 miles to the 
inch, on ground which had never been surveyed or even seen by European eyes. 

It was a pleasant surprise to Gad our tasks soon facilitated by the excellent relations we 
were able to establish with Mehtarjao Shah Alim and the band of Pakhtun Walis trusted 
supporters who formed our ever-watchful guard. They were a strangely mixed crew, of 
distinctly shady antecedents, but all ~ handy " and pleasant to deal with, Most of these 
alert fellows were outlaws from Swat, Chitral, and the independeat Dard republics on the 
Indus, who, with hands already blood-stained, had jomed Pakhtun Wali’s fortunes at one 
time or other of his adventurous career. Their burley fair-haired commander Shahid, whose 
look of jovial ruffian curiously contrasted with his name, meaning “ martyr,” had from the 
beginning played a prominent part in all the mixed feuds and intrigues by which their capa 
ble chief had raised himself from the position of a hapless refugee in Tapgir to that of absolute 
master of that once turbulent valley, The means and methods by which Pakhtun Wali, im 
true Condottiere fashion, had subsequently extended his sway over the neighbouring hill 
republics of Darel and Sazin, had been equally unscrupulous, and recalled times long gone by 
elsewhere. His was the most recent kingdom carved out in the Hindukush, a region probably 
Jess touched by historica! changes than any othet in the novth-west of India, and to glean 
first-haud information about the process employed was for me @ very instructive and fascinat- 
ing occupation. "Nor did. uick-witted Shah Alim and his band of intelligent henchmen 
{ai] me when it came to collecting exact data about local resources, population, ete., or reising 
or mansging needful trans port. Fully {--miliar with the ground, as their employment had 
made them, they yet kept a mental detach ent from the local interests, regard for which 

The Khanbari River was found to drain an unexpectedly Inrge mountain aroa, and in 
all tho valleys splendid forests of pines and firs, quite untouched by the axe, were found to 
clothe the higher slopes. In the wider portions below old cultivation terraces, now abandoned, 
could be traced for miles. Judging from the size of the trees, the forest which has overrun 
them in most places dates back for centuries. There is an abundant supply of water for 
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Urigation from snowbeds and springs, and re-occupation of these fertile lands is retarded only 
by the great scantiness of population. Before Pakhtun Wali’s conquest the Darelis had con- 
tented themselves with using the extensive gtazing-grounds at the very head of the valleys, 
and only since the advent of more peaceful conditions has the slow immigration of Gujar 
settlers commenced, Whatever the cause of the original abandonment of these valleys may 
have been, it soon became obvious that they, like Darel and Tangir, enjoyed climatic con- 
ditions far more favourable in the matter of adequate rainfall than those prevailing higher 
up on the Indus or elsewhere between the Indus and the Hindukush. This abundant moisture 
may well be due to some feature in the orography of the Indus Valley, permitting the mon- 
soon rains to advance here far beyond the line where their effect is stopped elsewhere by the 

The contrast with those denuded barren mountains tothe north and east, which I re- 
membered so well from my previous routes through Gilgit and Chitral, became even more 
striking as we descended from the Ishkobar Pass (circ. 13,650 feet) to the head of the main 
Darel valley, When encamped there at Nyachut, on rich Alpine meadowland and surrounded 
by muuntain sides which magnificent 
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any permanent invasion by people concerned for their comfort. 

When F moved down to the vicinity of Manikyal, the northern of the two extant walled 
townships of Darel, there revealed itself strikingly the remarkable openness of the main 
valley and the great extent of arable land on the wide plateaus flanking the middle course of 
the Darel River. The sight of this fertile area, all easy to irrigate, revealed at a glance the 
importance which Darel must have possessed in ancient times, and which with an adequate 
population and under a firm rule it could attain once more. But much of the land had passed 
out of cultivation long ago, and the great number of ruined sites gave striking confirmation 
of the observation. The survey of these ruins, all known as kots, ‘* forts,” kept me busy for 
several days, and showed that most of them were remains of fortified settlements dating 
back to pre-Muhammadan times. Rapid excavation near one of them, Bojo-kot, brought to 
light unmistakable relics of a Buddhist burial ground in the shape of cineriry urns, metal 





in the Swat Valley and on the Peshawar border had rendered iy ®=plorations 
oridence thus seemed to bear out tho tradition preserved in the Chinese pilgrims recceil as 
to the early historical connection between the ruling families of Darel and Swot, 

At suiiquarian observations pointed to the territory having been ocoupied in Bude 
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Manikyal and Samagial, well deserving to be called towns. Again and again | was struck by 
lingering traces of an inherited civilisation a good deal more developed than that to be fornd 
now in the neighbouring hill tracts. Thus the alignment of the irrigation canals and the 
carefully preserved solid stonework of the terraces and embankments over which they are 
carried showed unusual skill. Another very significant feature was the abundance in houses, 
mosques and graves of fine wood-carving, retaining decorative motifs which are directly, 
derived from Greco-Buddhist art a8 known to us from the ancient relievos of Gandhara, and 
which occur frequently also in the ornamental wood carvings excavated by me at sand- 
buried old sites of Chinese Turkestan. 

The racial type of the Darelis as far as I could judge without anthropometric 
observations, for the collection of which there was no time, seemed to me unmistakably akin 
to that of the other Dard tribes which occupy the adjoining mountain territories. This close 
relationship is also borne out by their Shina dialect. But there was something in the often 
refined features of the men and their less heavily built frame, which vaguely suggested in- 
heritance from generations weakened by a decadent civilization and a long period of internal 
disorder. They struck me distinctly as a race possessing the instincts of quasi-town-bred 
tolk and needing a strong ruler. 

On the evening of August 16 I was received by Raja Pakhtun Wali in‘full state at the 
castle of Gumarekot, which he wa. building in the centre of his recently annexed territory 
and as a stronghold to safeguard its possession against possible risings. The steep ridge 
which rises above it is occupied by the ruing‘of the large fort of Raji-kot, marking the ancient. 
capital of Darel. It was a very interesting experience to meet the man who, after a career as 
chequered as befitted the son of Mir Wali, Hayward's murderer, had succeeded in building 
up a new kingdom for himself, the last, perhaps, which India has seen raised on the old adven- 
turous lines. His human environment, in which Darelis are still kept much in the back- 
ground, and the methods by which he maintains his rule seemed to call up times long gone 
by, There was much to claim my interest in what I heard from the shrewd and energetic 
Khushwaqt chief that evening, and during the long visit he paid me next morning with his 
two young sons ; but this is not the place to record it, He had spared no care nor trouble 
to facilitate my safe journey through his territory and to make it as profitable as the Himita- 
tions of my time permitted. { shall always look back with gratitude to the friendly welcome 
aceorded, and with genuine interest and sympathy to the ruler. 

It was a special satisfaction to me that on my way down Darel I was able to identify at 
Phoguch the site of an ancient Buddhist notuary which the Chinese pilgrims specially mention 
on account of its miracle-working colossal image of Maitreya Buddha in wood. The tomb 
Muhamm: Jan Saint renowned for his miraculous powers and attracting 

















sifhoalt for load-carrying men, to the rugged high spur which divides Darel from Tangir. 
On reaching its top we were rewarded for trying climb over bare rock slopes by the grand 
vistas which opened before us. Owing to its isolation the Shardai Pass commands wide 
views of Darel, Tangir, the Indus Valley, and the ranges beyond, and proved a traly ideal survey 
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Where the Indus makes its sharp bend to the south. Access to this famous defile, where the 
bed of the meaty Hiver is reported to contract into an exceedingly narrow rift, is closed by 
independent tribal territory. Even from afar European ¢yes saw it now for the first time, 


scattered in olusters of hamlets, and showed s manly bearing Of those fortified villages, 
in which the Darel people seem to have alway sought shelter since early times, I could trace 
no ruins here, Thad a very pleasant reception at Jaglot, where Paktun Wali had establish- 
ed his original stronghold, and where his family ordinarily resides, The original modest 
Sucture which he occupied as. refuge from Chitral had witnessed « memorable siege by 


from Upper Swat and the independent tracts lower down the Indus were engaged in cutting 
the magnificent timber, an important source of revenue to Raja Pakhtun Wali. The timber 
is made to float down the Indus under arrangements with Kakakhe! traders, who owing to 
the sanctity enjoyed by their clan, are able to exploit this business in tracts otherwise far 
too risky. Here we ware joined by Mian Shahzada, the uncle of Afrazgul. my Kakakhel 
surveyor, who for years had been in charge of these operations, and whose opportune inter- 
cession had helped to overcome the Raja's original scruples about Our passage, Shahrada 
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datter have not yet been adequately surveyed. So it was scarcely surprising that the un- 
explored pass above Gafarbodo, which I chuse as 4 short cut, proved nearly impossihe for 
our load-carrying men. It took fully eight hours scrambling wer hugs masses of rock debris 
left behind by ancient glaciers, the worst 1 ever encountered in this region, to reach the pass 
at an elevation of close on 16,000 feet. 

Then I pushed wp rapidly in the open and relatively fertile valiey of Yasin. It leads due 
north, flanked by mighty spurs which descend from the glacier-crowned main Hindukush 
range, and has always been an important route, as it forms the nearest connection between 
Oxus and Indus. 1 found myself thus on ground claiming distinct historical intorsst, ai 1 
there was a good deal even in things of the present to attest the strong Central- Asian influ- 
ents to which it has been subject since early times. In addition to much fine old wood- 
carving in dwellings and mosques, IT was able to trace a ruined Stupa with relics of Buddhi-t 
times and the remains of several old forts, which tradition significantly enough connects 
with early Chinese invasions. 

It was owing to an eafly and historically well atteeved Chinese conquest of these valleys 
from the uppermost Oxus, that I felt a special interest in the glacier pass of the Darkot by 
which we crossed on August 29 to’ the headwaters of the Yarkhun or Mastuj River. It had 
been the scone of that remarkable exploit by which # Chinese force, despatched in a.p. 749 
from Kashgar against the Tibetans, had effected its entry into Yasin and Gilgit. Already 
in May, 1916, on my way up from Chitral, I had been able to ascertain how closely the topo- 
graphical features of the Derkot Pass agreed with the exact account,which the Chinese Annals 
of the T’ang dynasty have preserved for us of General Kao Hsien-chih’s famous e=pedi- 
tion. I had then succeeded in reaching the top of the pass, 15,400 feet above the sea, from 
the Mastuj side ; but no oxamination of the southern approach, which also figures in that 
account, had been possible. 

In view of the very serious natural obstacles presented by the glaciers of the Darkot, 
Kao Huien-chih’s passage deserves to rank as m great military achievement, like his success- 
ful march across the whole width of the Pamirs, with a relatively large Chinese army, which 
sireceded it, and to which I shall have occasion to refer further On.. So it was a particularly 
gratifying find, when I discovered an old ‘Tibetan inscription serstched into a large boulder 

on the track where it ascends by the side of a steep moraine flanking the southern glacier 
of the Darkot. It is very probable that it is a relic of that short-lived Tibetan advance on 
y, and which Kao Haien-chih’s adventurous expedition successfully 








Oi the top of the Darkot I'was met by Captain H. F. D. Stirling, of the 57eh (Wille) 
Rifles, then tommadding the Chitral Scouts, with fresh transport from the Mastal sits. Thus 
the descent over thé big aiid much-orevansed northem glacier could be effected without tht 
due risk tu men or baggage. T have epecial reason to feel grateful for the most effective 
arrangements miade by Captain Stirling as I pushed on eastwards after crossing the Darkot. 
Oui easiest route vo the Chinese border would have led over the Baroghil saddle to Sarhad 
om the Oxus and thence across the Afghan Pomirs along the line I had followed in 1906. 
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King of Afghanistan, 1 was anxious to see new ground, and was tnerefore glad to move now 
by a parallel but far more difficult route by which westernmost Hunza could be gained from 
the headwaters of the Yarkhun and Karambar (or Ashkuman) Rivers. This route allowed 
me to sight the Showarshur branch of the Darkot Glacier, now completely closed by an im- 
passable ice-fall, and to examine more closely the interesting instance of bifurcation by 
which the glacier above the Karambar saddle discharges its drainag | 
Yarkhun or Chitral River and partly into the lake forming the head of the Karambar River. 
On its south side the route skirts an almost unexplored region of high ice-clad 
peak: and big glaciers, and the snouts, which the latter have pushed across the gorge of the 
Karambar River, togethor with the huga old moraines encountered in the main valley 








help given by Captain Stirling, who, as an expert mountaineer, took pleasure i, accompany: 
ing me on those four days of hard marching and climbing. 
Beyond the Ashkuman River we were met by fresh porters, collected from the settle 


pass nad not been traversed by any one for a long number of years, and only one old man 
sent with us had ever been across, So it was great relief, when, after eight hours’ toil, we 
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under the shelter of a moraine. Some of our coolies did not turn up till next morning, but 
they had wisely kept moving all through the bitterly cold night. Their safe arrival caused 
me great relief and so also did the assurance that my feet, in spite of the loss of toes and the 
impaired circulation which resulted from my frost-bite accident at the close of the former 
journey, could stand well thirteen hours' struggle over snow an‘lice, The snout of the Chil- 
linji Glacier was not passed until after a descent of another 4 miles in the morning, and a 
short distance beyond I had the satisfaction to find fresh transport from Hunza awaiting us, 
The arrangements made weeks ahead through my old acquaintance Humayun Beg, the 
Wazir of Hunza, had not failed me. 








ing slowly. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA. 
BY V. RANGACHARI, 4.A., L.T., MADRAS, 
(Continued from p. 105.) 

But Raiga Krishya was not merely a man of enterprise who would ride into an encmy 6 
country to seek information or obtain amusement ; he was a ruler of great sympathy and 
solicitude for the welfare of his subjects. He delighted to roam incognito in his reali, to 
mix with the humble and lowly, to talk to them, to understand their feelings and to 
appreciate their merits. If he could subdue an elephant which none else could he could 
also visit humble places and sce humble men, and learn things for himself, learn 
where virtue or misery had its abode, «here injustice prevailed and where disloyalty 
throve. No occupation was, in his eyes, too low for the investigalion of trath. True he 
was not without defects. He shared the weakness of his dynasty in his love of pomp, 
his fondness for show, and in his permitting his lieutenants to spend state money on pro- 
cessions and celebrations, but this was a single blot in his brilliant and beautiful character. 
His casy accessibility, his desire to learn things in person, his sympathy with the people, 
and at the same time, his weakness for showy pageantry, are evident from his Tinnevelly 
adventure. Hearing from some men of Tinnevelly that the son of their viceroy, Tiruven- 
gaia Nithaiya,** wasted every night 500 pagodas of Sirkar money in costly processions uf 
“ more than royal state, " he set out, a5 was always the case with him, alone on his horse 
towards Tinnevelly to ascertain the fact. The Telugu chronicle, from which the account of 
this episode is taken, narrates in detail an interview which the king had with a humble, 
low-caste woman who was carrying & rude and frugal fare for her son, a labourer working in 
the distant fields. The exhausted monarch condescended to take butter-milk from the woman 
and noted her name for future favours. Resuming his journey, he reached one of thos 
splendid reception-booths, which had been constructed all along the road for his sake, 
The warders, however, hardly saw in the solitary horseman their sovereign. In their eyes 
royalty was always surrounded hy magnificence. To think of a king without his host 
of attendants and flatterers, his paraphernalia and splendour, was to them an impossible 
feat, Simplicity was a virtue which their rude and unsophisticated mind could with 
difficulty associate with royalty. They had not the imagination for such a conception, 
for their experience had always been to the contrary. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
when the solitary horseman boldly entered the pavilion and tied up his horse, and sat there, 
he received a mandate from the warders to leave the place at once. Their monarch was 
coming, and the pavilion was not ap inn in which every wayfarer could lay him down and 
rest. Raiga Krishna, whose passion for such interesting situations kept them in ignor- 
ance of his personality, proposed that, after resting a little, he would proceed. He was 
about to be subjected to further indignity, when the army reached the place and, on seeing 
him, prostrated themselves and performed homage, The warders at o.ce found out the 
position of their antagonist and the seriousness of their mistake, and expected a summary 
sentence of death ; but the nobility of Raiga Krishna dispelled their fears, extolled their 
sense of duty, and rewarded their merit with the hereditary enjoyment of certain lands ! 
On reaching Tinnevelly, the chronicle continues, the king commanded the viceroy’s son 
to organize a procession as usual, assaring him that it was his curiosity, not the desire to 

® Even now near Tinnevelly, about 2 or 3 miles off, is a village named Tiruvenga® Nathapuram, 
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punish, that prompted him to issue the command; and when the latter carried it out 
with more than usual splendour, the king expressed his joy, declared it a worthy source 
of prestige, and autherised the prodigal to celebrate jt everyday. The royal sanction 
was accompanied by a substuntial grant for the purpose from the treasury. It wasa 
conclusion unworthy of Ratga Krisana, but his sin was 4 common sin of his line and of his 
time. and he could not overcome it. 

All this would furnish a worthy theme for romance, but the true romance of Raiga 
Krishna's life lay in his din. estic life. Alone among the Naik kings, he could control his 
passions. Temperance was « virtue of which his dynasty was entire! 
shone in it. In a time when kings were not satisfied with scores of 
of mistresses, he set a worthy example of virtue and of moderation | e consta . 
his attachment to a single lady, a lady who was worthy of his love and found it impossible . 
to live after his death. Raiga Krishna's harem, in consequence, was not, as that of the 
other kings of his line, a seat of loose life or a source of scandal]. His private life resembled 
that of a common man, and was characterised by real conjugal love and domestic bliss. 
The palace was, in his day, a temple of peace, not a breeding ground of jealousies, a home 
of affection and not of bestial pleasure. With him the safety and welfare of his people 
was not a secondary consideration of the usual type. They lived for themselves first, and 
then, if it all, for the people ; but he lived for the people and for them alone. 











circumstances intervened, which enormously lightened his task and ensured his SUCCESS, 
The monarch of Mysore was attacked nearer at home by Sambaji2*, and in self-defence 
had to withdraw his legions from Madura. Ekoji was, in consequence of his own tyranny, 
troubled by a discontented populace ; and his weak frontiers, moreover, were pierced by 
daring bands of Maravas and Kallas, who now entered the field with the hope of sharing 


in the tumults aad plunders of the day. Ekoji thought it prudent, therefore, to with. 


had his own domestic troubles, for an ambitious Dalawai of his set the standard of 


tactful statesmanship of Rafiga Krishna, relieved Madura from her recent ills, Within 
three years of his accession, Rafiga Krishoa found himself the master of the 
whole of the extensive dominions of his ancestors, and the danger of the extinotion, which 
had threatened the Kingdom of Vidvanatha Naik, was now warded off. Half'a century 
more was to pass before it was to share the fate of its predecessors, and when ib fell then, 
it fell for ever. 

The kingdom was now safo, and Raiiga Krishna consecrated the first momenta of peace 
to the strengthening of his power and the restoration of the country’s prosperity, A firm 
and determined ruler, he made his influence felt throughout his dominions, His remarkable 

2¢ Wilks, I 59-60, Wilkes is wrong in rogard tothe dates, Kumira Riya, however, it is said, lots 
his non Dodda Déva to continue the wiege, but He evidently had soon to give it up, 
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industry secured a personal acquainiance with the most minute affairs of the kingdom. 
His watchful eye was everywhere, and he wasever on hisfeet. Restless and enthusiastic, he 
would proceed hundreds of miles to hear a single complaint or chastise a petty chief. The- 
divided provinces, in consequence, became united ; and the Polygara of the most distant 
provinces dreaded his displeasure, and paid a ready and willing homage. At Tinnevelly, 
whither he went, as we have already seen, to inquire into the alleged financial abuses of 
the viceroy, he received the respect and the tribute of all the Polygars of the province. 
Even the king of Travancore, who was apprised of the king's stay at Tinnevelly, hastened 
to enlist his good will by despatching a tribute of elephants (twelve in number) and horses, 
of treasure and ornaments. The historian cannot but admire the personal merit of this 
extraordinary king who, though so young in age, was so eminently successful in securing 
the allegiance of chiefs who, only a few months back, had regarded their suzerain as a 
ponentity and themselves as kings, 
His justice. 
an administration?’ Raiga Krishna was not less successful. His administration was 
based on the principle of equity and reason. He was, like the rest of his dynasty, 
= friend, admirer and servant of the Brahmans, He loved to praise them and 
to be praised by them. He listened to their counsels, and built agrahdrams and 
temples, choultries and tanks, He led an orthodox life, paid frequent visits to temples, 
and bestowed with oe lavish hand the traditional charities of money, cows and lands 
on his advisers. Nevertheless, he never allowed the claims of justice to be overruled by his 
partiality. In the court he was superior to race consideration or caste privilege, Once in a 
dispute between the Brahmans and the Christians in regard to a piece of land, which 
the former had illegally seized for a religious purpose, the king ordered that the idols 
should be thrown into the river rather than that justice be violated under his regime. 
A prince with such noble views could hardly have secured the affections and obtained 
the blessings of the Brahmans at first; but the latter knew how to appreciate real merit. 
Moreover they succeeded, os we have already seen, in gaining his generous donations in 
other respects. They knew that if the king was severe, he was severe for the sake of justico; 
and they therefore took his rebukes in the proper spirit, and tactfully strengthened their 
own position by praising the spotless equity of his rule. 
THE MOGHUL CONQUEST OF THE DAKHAN. 
After the pacification of the kingdom, Raiga Krishua placed his foreign policy on 
a stronger basis. His reign synchronised with momentous events. in the Deccan. The 
Puritan Emperor Aurangzeb was engaged in a deadly struggle with the Hindu Marathas 
on the one hand, and the weak and half-Hinduised Sultans of Bijapur and Golcondah 
on the other, and by the year 1688 had conquered and annexed the latter kingdoms, 
With the extinction of Bijapur the Carnatic became the property of the Mughal 
Sultan of Bijapur nor the Maratha, but the Emperor of Delhi, and the latter lost no 
South, as he was engaged in war with Sambaji, It was only after 1689, when Sambaji was 
# An inscription of Arumbavér, 14 miles from Perambalir in the Trichinopoly District, mys that 
ho made grante for the repair of a sluice in 1686 A.D. (Antiquities, II, p, 263), 
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captured and slain, and when owing to the flight of Raja Ram to Ginji, the war with the 
Marathas was extended to the South, that the emperor thought seriously of the completion 
of his conquests in the South. Raiga Krishna's position, in consequence, was, during 
the last two years of his rule, a dangerous one. He had to keep strict vigilance against. 
possible imperial vandalism. He had to see that his kingdom did not share the fate of 
the kingdoms of Bijapur and Goleondah. He had to be singularly vigilant in the north- 
west frontier, for in 1687 the Mysore king, Chikka Déva Raj, purchased the District of 
Bangalore from Ekoji (who thus confined himself solely to Tanjore), for three lakhs ; and 
when Kasim Khan, the Mughul general, seized it before the entry of the Mysore troops, 
he conciliated the emperor, and concluded, in return for the payment of allegiance, an 
agreement by which he got Bangalore, as well as a tacit permission toextend his territories 
in a direction that would not interfere with the Mughul operations. The friendship 
of the emperor gssured, Chicka Déva was ready to encroach into Madrra territory. 
In 1688 and 1689'% we find him invading the Kongu province, conquering the greater 
part of Baramahal, including Dharmapuri and Kavéripatoam, pushing his conquest: 
into the Talaghat and annexing Omaldr, Paramatti and Attdr-Anantagiri. ‘This region 
had been previously conquered by Dodda Déva in 1667, but evidently recovered by 
Madura or by the local chiefs and Polygars. Hence the necessity of Chikka Déva to subdue 
it. We have no authority which enables us to say what Raiga Krishna did at thia 
crisis. Probably, he yielded for the time and died before taking any steps to recover the 
lost districts. 











The incident of the Mughal's slipper. 

But if Raiga Krishna could not take any steps against Mysore, he was able 
enough to defy the power of the haughty Musalman. A curious and highly interesting 
episode is narrated jn the Telugu chronicle in illustration of his dignified attitude towards 
Muhammadan claims. It was the Padshah's custom in those days, it says, to send one of 
his slippers in great ¢cla! with and in the midst of proper guards and solemn paraphernalia, 
as a mandate for the performance of homage and the payment of tribute by the feudataries 
of the Empire. The slipper was placed in a rich and magnificent howdah of an elephant, 
and defended by an army of 12,000 cavalry and 40,000 infantry, under the command of 
two Nawabs. All the honours were paid to the royal alipper which were paid to the king 
himself. 

It was fanned by two chowries, and attended by banners and umbrellas, flutes and 
drums, and other insignia. Whenthe procession reached the boundary of a State, the king 
of that State was bound to welcome itat the head of his troops, pay homage, and abase his 
ensigns before it. The king was then bound to take the imperial representative and ita 
defenders to the capital, to resign his throne for a moment to it, and to give as a mark of 
his loyalty, obeisance and tribute, besides presents to the guardians of the worthy imperial 
representative! This custom, a capital example of the pride and slavery of kings, had not, 
however, extended, owing to distance, to “ the Pandya kingdom ”; but in the reign of Ratiga 
Krishna, the imperial slipper, with all its insignia, came to the frontiers of the Madura 
kingdom at Uttattdr, and despatched the inayilhu ndma, the news of its arrival, to the 
king. When the young and proud king of Trichinopoly heard the purport of the message 
and the claim for homage on his part, his indignation knew no bounds, He dismissed 














# Wilks I, 92; Salem Manual I, 63-4, 
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the chobdars, the messengers, from the imperial camp, with presents: and ealling his 
Dalavai and other ministers, asked them to meet the Nawabs and tell them that he was 
too unwell to mect them at Samayavaram. At the same time he revealed to them his 
desire to humble the Padshah’s pride, and instructed them to conduct the farman and the 
Nawabs, by device and by pursuasion, to the capital. The miinie*-_: succeeded in carry - 
ing out the king's ordeis, but at the expense of truth and of the invaders’ good-will, At 
every stage of their journey, the latter asked why the king had not yet come, and were 
told that he was too unwell. In this way the slipper and the sirdérs were enticed into 
Trichinopoly, to the very gates of the palace, the army of course being stationed outside the 
fort. When they reached the palace, the indignant Musalmans, who thought it a disgrace 
to wait there, took the slipper in a palanquin and proceeded to the audience-hall. 
Mean-while Ratga Krishna had prepared himself for this crisis. He invested himself 
with all paraphernalia and sat on the throne in the midst of an admiring and 
loyal audience. When the Nawabs came there, and saw the king's haughty attitude, they 
Were Seized with indignation. Pushing those who stood before -hem, they approached 
the throne and offered the slipper into the king’s hands! The latter flew into si 
indignant rage, and in words of thunder, ordered the imperial messengers to place it on 
the floor. They naturally hesitated, but soon came to think discretion to be the better 
part of valour, and the orders from the throne might be followed by whips in 
case of disobedience. Raiga Krishna then thrust one of his feet into the slipper, 
and loudly asked how it was that their Padshah had not the common sense to send the 
other! The agents, as might be expected, answered with all the Vivacity of anger, accus- 
ing Raga Kyishoa of treason, and threatening chastisement in the near future. But 
loyal enthusiasm on their part was hardly serviceable in the Trichinopoly court. Beaten 
almost to death, they went outside the fort, and incited their army to attack the fortifica- 
tions. But a large force of Trichinopoly infantry and 45,000 cavalry were more than a 
match for the invaders, who were cut up piece-meal, Never did the Padshah send again 
a similar message to his vassals | 








Its meaning, 

A tale so singular and interesting has naturally given rise to a good deal ot 
controversy. It will be evident, from what has been said, that, if . the slipper was sent 
at all, it should have been sent by Aurangzeb. The Sultans of Bijapur and Golkonda 
could not have done it, for the simple reason that at this time they were themselves 
a prey to Mughal greed, and by 1687 had ceased to exist, If any sovereign had 
despatched the slipper, therefore, it must have been their conqueror, the Puritan 
son of Shah Jahan. Could that have been the case? Waa Aurangzeb, the embodiment 
of craft and cunning, the impersonation of Statecraft, the author of such a tactleas 
expedition? It taxes our credulity. The Musalman chronicles are completely silent 
about it. These, however, it may be argued, were partial, and carefully avoided a subject 
which was detrimental to their own reputation or interests. But what about Manucci, 
that great treveller, who was an eye-witness of these campaigns, and took a passionate 
delight in recording anecdotes like this ? Why is he silent about an affair which, if 
it had happened, must have happened under his very nose ! But a grasp of all the circum 
stances of the period does not make it improbable. Mr. Taylor believes it, He does 
exemplification of Aurangzeb’s egotism, of his desire to extend the boundaries of the. 
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empire to the southernmost limits of India, of that spirit of supercilious contempt with 

which he regarded the feudatory princes, calling them petty chiefs and zemindars. The 

expedition of Zulfikar Khan in the reign of Mangammal] was probably a punitive xpedition. 
Ratga Krishna's death. 

In the midst of such a glorious career, the young king of Madura was struck down by 
small-pox, then, as now, a virulent curse to India. It was the greatest misfortune which 
could befall the unfortunate kingdom. If Raiga Krishna had continued to live, he would 
in all probability have postponed the subjugation of his kingdom by the Mughals; and 
though his mother, Maigammal, carried on the affairs of state with a remarkable capacity 
for fifteen years after his death, she could hardly fill his place. The 18th century was not 
an age for the rule of women in India. It was too unsettled, too much under influence of 
upstart powers and adventurous leaders, to allow the mild sceptre of a woman. Mangam- 
m4] was one among 4 million women. She was wise, generous and clever; yet even she 
failed to secure the independence of her state from Mughal domination, and underwent 
4 tragic death. 

The death of Raiga Krishna was followed by one of the most romantic and tragic 
episodes of which Madura history is ao full. It has been already mentioned that Raiga 
Krishoa had but one queen, to whom he was passionately attached and whose attachment 
to him was equally passionate. On his death Muttamma! expressed a strong resolve to 
imitate the heroines of antiquity and become aafi. The people, however, looked on this 
attitude with mingled feelings of horror and admiration. Muttammaél was then in au 
interesting state, and the birth of a successor to Raiga Krishna was expected. 

(To be continued.) 





@ See Christian College Magazine, Vol. XII, pp. 216-77 for a discussion of the probability of this 
event by J. D. B. Gribble, « The foregoing account is from a Hindu source, and there is nothing in 
any of the Mahomedan histories which in any way confirms it. It is probably exaggerated, especially 
os regards the number of Mahomedan army who were put to flight. It shows however that previous to 
this incident which occurred before the end of the 17th century, the custom of sending the slipper had 
been for some years in force, since the Trichinopoly Sirdars were acquainted with it, and that the emperor's 
over-rule waa recognized, as the first impulse of the Sirdars was to show respect to the slipper, it is clear 
that for some time previously the Emperor's rule was recognized as far south as Trichinopoly, In 
the account of the tranaactions of the latter yoars of Aurangateb’s reign, translated by Scott from the 
narrative of & Bondela officer, we are told that in 1693 Zulficar Khan, the Emperor's great general, 
colleeted considerable contributions from the zemindars. The slipper embassy waa probably subsequent 
to this expedition, and it was only 5 or 6 years later, when Aurangareb's whole attention was taken 
with the Mahrattas, that so fagrant an insult could have been committed. Without therefore" relying 
onthe exact accuracy of the incident as here gifen, it proves that after the fall of Golkonda the 
emperor's armies overran the whole of the territories of that State and of Bijspur, and exercised a 
in saying that the incident referred to ig subsequent to Zulfikar Khan's expedition, For, if so, the 
incident must have inken place afler 1693, while Raige Kyishna Muttu Virappa died in 1689, It 
seers to me therefore that Zulfikar Khan's invasion was subsequent to, if not the immediate outeome 
of, Ranga Krishna's treatment of the slipper, As regards Gribble's argument that the readiness of 
the Birdars to pay allegiance to the slipper proves previous imperial supremacy, it seems to moe tbat 
the inference does not necessarily follow from the fact, as the firdars might have learnt it from 
added here, from the very minute and circumstantial nature of the story that it “wears much tho 
appearance of truth.” (anée, Vol. VII, p. 26.). 
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A HARAHA STONE-INSCRIPTION 
BY NANIGOPAL MAJUMDAR, Esqge,, CALCUTTA, 

In December 1915, Mr. R, D. Banerji, of the Archwological Survey of India, made 
vver to me two excellent inked estampages of a Maukhari inscription which had not been 
published before These were procured from Pandit Hirinanda Sastri, then Curator of 
the Lucknow Provincial Museum, who discovered the inscription at a place, called 
Hiraha, in the District of Barabinki, in the United Provinces.? Raji Raghuraja Singh 
Bahadur, in whose territory the inscription was discovered, has made a gift of it to the 
Lacknow Museum,’ where it is now in situ. 

The inscription is incised on a slab of stone. The size of the inscription is 2’-24" long 
and 1’-4)" broad, It consists of 22 lines. Excepting the engraver’s name at the end of 
the inscription, it is entirely in verse. The language is Sanskrit and represents a highly 
artificial and complex style of composition, The incision is nicely executed and no letters 
have peeled off. They belong to the northern class of the later Gupta alphabets, such 
4s were prevalent in the fifth and sixth centuries A.D. They are akin to and may be 
grouped with those of the Mandasore inscriptiyn of Yaiodharman, dated a. p. 5324, The 
object of the inscription is to record the reconstruction of a dilapidated temple of Siva by 

ryavarman, son of [aanavarman, the reigning king of the Maukhari dynasty. 

Before the discovery of this inscription, five other records of the Maukhari dynasty 

(1) Two of king Anantavarman, incised on the Nigarjunt Hill-Caves. 

(2) A third inscription of king Anantavarman, incised above the doorway of a cave 

on the Earaibar Hill.° 

(3) The Jaunpur inscription of king lévaravarman.' 

(4) A Copperseal inscription of king Sarvavarman, discovered at Asirgadh, in the 

Nimér District, in the Central Provinces 

The above inscriptions are all undated ; so scholars were forced to rely mainly upon 
pa'mographical grounds, in order to assign them to a particular period of Indian history. 
The great importance of the Haraha inscription lies in ita being dated. The date is 
expressed in a chronogram which runs thus :— 

Ekidasatiriktéshu shateu sdtitavidvishi 
Sateshu saradém patyau bhuvah Sriséna-varmani—y, 2), 

The. above verse gives the year 611 (600-++-11) of a particular era, the name of which is 
not mentioned. But there is little doubt that it must be assigned to the Vikrama 
eta, which mskes it equivalent to 4. p. 554, The reasons in support of this, are simple, 
King Madhavagupta, we know from the Aphsad inscription? was a contemporary of 
king Harshsdeva, or Harshavardhana, who reigned approximately from a. p. 606 to 647. 
So Midhavagupta must have lived in the first half of the seventh century A.D. The 
Maukhari king {éanavarman to whose reign this inscription belongs, was a contemporary 

1 When I was engaged in deciphering the inscription, a reading together with an impression of the 
same appeared in & Hindi monthly, called the Sarqepati—i322 B. 8., pp. 80-86. 

1 Annual Report of the Lucknow Provincial Museum, for the year ending 3lst March, 1915, p. 3, 

3 [bid. for the year ending 31st March, 1916. p. 3 (Appendix D, p. &) 
4 Fleet's Gupla Ineers,, pl, XXII. § Ibid. pp. 223-26; 296.98 © Ibid, pp, 221.23, 
T Tbid. pp. 228-30. * Ibid. pp. 219-21. * Fleot's Gupta Insers., pp. 203 4. 
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of king Kumaragupta,!" the great-grandfather of Madhavagupta, as the Aphsad inserip- 
tion represents him to have fought with the former. So it stands to reason that the date of 
isanavarman must be placed earlier than the first half of the seventh century. Now, in 
order to get a date that would be earlier than the first half of the seventh century, we are 
constrained to refer the year 611 to the Vikrama era. No other era can give us a date 
slightly earlier than the time of Harshavardhana. Our conclusion is also not opposed to 
the palmographical considerations. 

In the Annual Report of the Lucknow Museum,‘ it was suggested that, “Taking 
atirikia (se: the verse quoted above) in the sense of superfluous, the other possible meaning 
will be 589."" Now, according to Mr. Burn, some coins of Sarvavarman, son and suc- 
cessor of iSinavarman, bear the date a.p. 55322, If we accept this, we have to 
reject the year 611 (4. p. 5$4), which our inscription gives for jéinavarman : for cnless 
we do so, the dates of the son and father overlap each other, which is contrary 
to the natural course of things. If we reject the year 611, we have got to acrept the 
only other ‘possible’ date, which is 589 Vikrama era, i. ¢. a. p. 532. But before we do so, 
it is important for us to know for certain, whether the coins of Sarvavarman actually 
give us adate and whether that date is equal to the Christian. year 553. Through the 
kindness of Mr. R. D. Banerji, I had occasion to examine the hoard of Maukhari 
coins (discovered in the Fyzabad district)!2 now deposited in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. lam sorry to say that the date-marks on the coins of Sarvavarman (as well as 
of other Mauklari kings) have totally dirappeared and as euch it is impossible to say at 
which particular date those coins were issued. So it is better not to infer anything from 
them and hazard a doubtful reading that may or may not be correct. I may also add that 
Mr. Banerji is also of the same opinion, and I am sure that will be the opinion’ of all who 
examine the coins with any care, I therefore feel inclined to reject the date given by 
Mr. Burn for Sarvavarman'’s coins, and accept the year 611 as the only possible date at 
which the inscription belonging to the reign of isinavarman might have been incised. 

The Asirgadh seal gives a genealogy of the Maukhari princes down to Sarvavarman.’ 
another son of [sinavarman. But it omits the name of Sarvavarman. The inscription 
opens with two laudatory verses in honour of the god Siva. Then follows the usual 
genealogy beginning with Harivarman, the first king of the dynasty (vy. 4), From him 
was born Adityavarman. He was # pious man, and frequently perfoimed ga arifions 
(vs. 6-7). livaravarman was his son (vs. 810). From him was born iéinavarman, who 
was, as it were, the beaming moon in the firmament of subord : 


mandalamvaraiait—v. 11). The 13th éloka, which gives a description press tg 
lsinavarman, is very important, It runs as follows :-— 


of the conquests of 





0 Ibid. p. 203, £28 Son de Yas bed Eee 
J.B A. 5/1008; pp, ED. Deg are 116, pe 9, footnote, 
“’ Be‘ore examining the coias [ waa of opinion that the chronogram 
Séhitya Parishat-Potriké, 1323 B. &,, p. 289. But now I give it up, 
BP. G. 1, po 220, 


Yields the year 689—Paigiya- 
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From the above it follows that lMinavarman defeated in battle the king of the Andh- 
ras, and the Silikas and the Gaudas who were all compelled to accept hissoversignty, When 
he was ruling the earth, his son Siryavarman was born. One day when the prince was out 
a-hunting, he lighted upon an oldtemple of Siva, which he caused to be reconstructed 
(v. 20). The building was finished in the rainy season of the year 600 exceeded by 11, 
when liinavarman was the lord of the earth (v, 22). The post of the inscription is 
Raviaémti, son of Kumiraésamti,an inhabitant of Garggarikata (v. 23). The name of 
the engraver then follows. It was incised by Mihirayarman, 

The most interesting point of the foregoing summary is fdanavarman's victory over 
the Andhra king, the Sdlikas and the Gaudas. The old Andhra empire had now perished : 
80 it is not quite certain what is signified hers by the mention of an Andhra king. Who 
the Silikas wore, is also not known. According to Fleet, they are identifiable with the 
Milikas, mentioned in the Brihat-sanhita (XIV, 48, 23). Fleet places them in the north- 
western frontier! The tribe or country milaka, mentioned in the Nisik cave-inscription 
of Balaéri,4* mother of the Andbra king Sri Sitakarni Gotamiputra, is identified with Malika 
by Prof. Rapson,?* In former times the letters Sa and Ma were often interchangeable. 
Soit might be that the Sulika stands here for the MGlika or Malaka, The defeat of the Andhras 
is also mentioned in a mutilated inscription!® of the Maukhari king livaravarman, father of 
{éanavarman. The portion in which the name of the man who defeated them was mentioned, 
is broken. But it isprobable that the allusion is to their defeat by the armies of king livara- 
varman. This is clear from the Haraha inscription. It is apparent from the verse quoted 
above that lanavarman’s glorious undertakiugs preceded his sitting on his father’s throne 
i. ¢. they took place when his father was still ruling, This creates a strong presumption 
in favour of what is stated above, that probably the defeat of the Andhra king, mentioned 
in tho mutilated Jaunpur inscription, isto be assigned to the reign of [svaravarman. 
It is interesting to note that the name Gauda occurs for the first time in the new inscrip- 
tion from HArih&’. We do not as yet know what local dynasty was ruling in Bengal in the 
sixth century 4. p. But the conquest of the province by the Maukharis undoubtedly 
signalises the extinction of Gupta rule in Bengal. 

I think, it is necessary here to point out that the discovery of this dated 
inscription of the Maukharis settles the chronology of the several undated Maukhari inscrip- 
tions hitherto discovered. The Jaunpur inscription, as it belongs to the reign of livaravar- 
man, father of liinavarman, must be put earlier than the year a. D. 554 the only known 
date at which lsinavarman was ruling. It may be safely placed in the last quarter of the 
fifth or the first quarter of the sixth contury. For the thras other undated inscriptions which 
are on the Barabar and Nagarjuni Hills an unusually late period is suggested by Mr, C. V. 
Vaidya.2? According to him the Maukhari princes mentioned in them are to be assigned 
toa date later than that of Harsha. But the letters of the inscriptions of Anantavarman 
are older in form even than those of the Harah4 inscription. The tripartite ya which isa 
characteristic of the Kushin and the Early Gupta alphabets, is used promiscuously along 
with its later developed form, in the Hiirih’ inscription, But in the inscriptions of Ananta- 
varman only the tripartite form of ya is to be met with. This is a clear indication that they 
are of considerably carlier date. 
pie a 

4 Anis, 1893, p. 156, 

tT Epi. Ind., VII. pp, 60, 62. 

Catalogue of Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, p. XXX. 
Vindhywidre’ pratirandhramandhrapatin) dark iporen‘sitam'—Floet's Gupta Inacre., p. 230, 

™ Jour. Bomb. As, Soc, Vol. XXIV, pp, 244-5. | 

2 Bihlor’s Indian Palwograpty (English Trail tion), p. 48; « /, Babler's Tafel, IV, Vols, XI—x11 
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JOHN FAITHFULL FLEET, 
BY L. D. BARNETT. 

Ixpian STUDENTS have suffered a grievous loss by the death of Dr. J. F. Fleet, 
C.LE., which took place on the 21st February last. He had been for some time past in 
enfeebled health, suffering especially from an affection of the lungs; but he maintained 
his interest in his favourite studies until a few weeks before his death. His departure 
is deeply mourned by all who have known him; and the sorrow of his friends in England 
will be equally shared by those in the Presidency of Bombay, for it was there that he 
spot most of the thirty years of his duty as an official of the Indian Civil Service, ) 
people and for the advancement of the studies in which he was the acknowledged master. 
the Kanarese peasantry, and recall the days that he had spent among them, listening after 
office hours to their tales and recording their ballads. A capable and wise administrator, 
as well as a profound and successful investigator of scientific truth, he leaves behind him 
a record of work supremely well done. 

John Faithfull Fleet, the son of John George Fleet, of Chiswick, and his wife F sther 
Faithfull, was born in 1847, and educated in London at the Merchant Taylor's School. In, 
1865 he was appointed to the Indian Civil Service, and in preparation for his work in 
Theodor Goldstiicker. He arrived in Bombay in 1867, and entered the Revenue and Exe- 
cutive Branch of the Service. His official career may be briefly summarised. THe etnias 
successively Assistant Collector and Magistrate, Educational Inspector for the Southion 
Division (1872), Assistant Political Agent in Kolhapur and the Southern Maratha Cou ntry 
(1875), Epigraphist to the Government of India (1883), Junior Collector, Magistrate 
and Political Agent at Sholapur (1886), Senior Collector (1889), Commissioner of 
the Southern and Central Divisions (1891-1892), and Commissioner of Customs (1893) ; 
he retired in 1897. With his official work his scientific and literary studies went hand in 
hend. He applied himself at once to the investigation of the epigraphic records of the 
ful for this work. His mind was vigorous, exact, and acute, his judgment sober and 















judicious ; he had a deep and accurate knowledge of the Sanskrit and Kanarese languages 
and literatures, and of astronomy and epigraphy ; and he handled details with 


consummate mastery. His early papers in the Journal of the Bomba, 

the Roycl Asiatic Society already showed these qualities, and marked hin “s Pe, t 
leader of epigraphic and historical studies. From its foundation in 1872 onwards he 
took a keen interest in the Indian Antiquary; he was its joint editor with Sir Ri 
Carnac Temple from volume XIV to volume XX, and many of his most yal cor ara 
appeared in it, He published for the India Office in 1878 his “ pay; 1% FTN 
Canarese Inscriptions,” a useful and scholarly collection, which however inte (rf Porees - 
1888 by his “ Inscriptions of the Early Gupta Kings and their Successors,” form) peed 
III of the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, a splendid Piece of work from | oling — 
of view, which by establishing the epoch of the Gupta dynasty in 4. p, 310-320 laid the 
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Honorary Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, which in 


1912 awarded him its Gold Medal; and he published numerous papers and notes in the 
Journal of the Society, besides ocrasional contributions to the Epigraphia Indica and other 
publications. That the sciences of Indian chronology and epigraphy now stand on firm 
scientific bases is mainly due to him ; and it is a noble monument to his life's work. 


JOHN FAITHFULL FLEET AND THE INDIAN ANTIQUARY 
BY RICHARD C. TEMPLE. 

I have always looked on my old friend, John Faithfull Plect, as one of the chief founders 
of our present knowledge of ancient and mediwval Indian history, and as I was intimately 
connected for some years with his work in this Journal I should not ba doing justice to 
his memory if I failed to draw attention to the extent to which we ars indebted to hic 
invaluable researches for what we can say we know accurately on the subject. Any kind 
of study that would throw light on the history of India was of absorbing interest to him— 
whether it related to epigraphy, chronology, historical goography, philology or 
literature—and whenever he handled any special point he did it with a thoroughness and a 
painstaking accuracy that from the first commanded my respect and admiration. 

This Journal, now in its 47th year, was founded, amid many gloomy prognasti- 
cations 83 to its prospects on the part of Indian scholars, in 1872, by Dr. James 
Burgess, who also has recently passed away. Fleet was connected with it from its 
very first year and my own connection began in 1879. Soon afterwards, in 1883 
I began to help him with the reproduction of his epigraphical plates. In 1884 the state of 
Dr. Burgess’ eyesight obliged him to contemplate giving up his editorship and it was taken 
on by Fleet and myself in 1885. For the next seven years we conducted it jointly, Float 
being for that period its principal contributor. In 1892 he also gave up the editorship and 
since that date it has fallen to me to carry it on, sometimes alone and sometimes with 
coadjutors. But though Fleet was not again associated with me as an editor, he never 
ceased to take an active interest in the Journal and contributed to its pages in hia own 
valuable way from time to time, his very last article being by a curious coincidence an 
obituary notice of our old mutual friend, Dr. James Burgess. 

Before going into the details of Fleet's connection with the /adian Antiquary, I cannot 
do better than transcribe here a note ho left behind him on two points in his work which 
gave him the greatest satisfaction, especially as it shows wherein he thought it would prove 
of most value in the future. 

“ There are two things in connection with my work, which have always given 
“One is that it was I who led my friend, the late Professor Kielhorn, to take 

a share in working on the inscriptions of India. As we all know, his great speciality 

was the study of Sanskrit grammar, with the help of the oral tradition accessible only 

by residence in India, to supplement the written books: and he devoted himself almost 
entirely to that as long as he remained in India. But I had aroused his interest in 
the inscriptions, by occasionally consulting him on difficult points of interpretation. 

That led him to recognize the great importance of them, as Tegulating, by the details 

and dates which they furnish, everything about the ancient history of the country 

that we can learn from tradition, literature, coins, art, architecture or any other source. 

“From soon after his retirement in 1881 he applied himself largely to 
epigraphic work; with the result that he gave us, not only critical and valuable 
editions of many inscriptional texts, but also lists, with abstracts of contents, of all tho 
published inscriptions of Northern and Southern India from about A. D. 400 on- 
wards. Andin doing that, he did quite.as much as any one has done towards placing 
the science of Indian epigraphy on o sound basis. 
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“ The other matter is in connection with my settlement of the initial year of 
the Gupta era. As I have made clear in my introduction to the Volume of the 
inscriptions, I could not have determined this point without the help of the late 
Mr. Shankar Balkishan Dikshit, It rested on the exact determination of the equivalents 
of the dates given in some of the inscriptions. At that time we could only calculate 
Hindu dates approximately, with results which might or might not be correct, and so 
could not give any certainty. IT was then in charge of the Sholapur district and was 
in camp at Barsi towards the end of 1886. 

“ Mr. Dikshit, who was then an Assistant Master in the English school at that 
town, Came to my tents and made himself known to me. He had seen one or another 
of my articles on the matter in question which had excited his interest: and he came to 
me because he was able to take the matter to its conclusion. I soon found that that 
was the case. He was well versed in astronomy, both Hindu and European, and was 
in fact, a joint worker with other people in the making of almanacs. And he mmlg 
the calculations, some of them very laborious, which enabled mo to prove that the 
first Gupta King began to reign in A.D. 320. The matter, moreover, did not end 
there. At my request, Mr. Dikshit published an explanation of the process by which 
we could calculate the exact Christian date of any given Hindu lunar date by means 
of tables which had been published by Professor Kero Lakshman Chhatre, a wall 
known mathematician and astronomer. 

" This aroused general interest in thia line of research, and led to the pablication 
of other processes and tables by Professor Jacobi and by Mr. Dikshit himself in 
collaboration with Mr, Sewell, by means of which we can now deal satisfactorily with 
Hindu dates of all kinds, no matter how complicated the details of them may be, 

“Thave not much more to say. If life were long enough, I should like to re-edit 
up to date almost everything that | have published, In all the lines of research in 
which Ihave worked, our progress was for a long time very tentative: indeed, in 
some respects it still is so, In such circumstances, it is im possible to avoid malin 
mistakes: and [ have written much that I should like to correct, and some things 
which I should like to cancel altogether. However, I doubt if 1 thall ever see my 
way to doing much in that direct? new paints of urgent interest arise so constantly 

that it is difficult toe go back on past ground, except in the way of incidental anid 
sometimes quite tacit correction. I can only express the hope that writers who 

wish to quote me will look to my later writings in preference to the earlier ones,” 

One of the interesting things that command our attention from a aurvey of Fleet's 
contributions to this Journal is that it discloses the history of Indian epigraphical Tessarch 
almost from its commencement as a systematic study. The Very first note he contributed 
relates to the clearing of inscriptions covered with paint and ojl after the Indian fashion, 
so that they may be properly read and reproduced. 3 

In the same first volume Fleet published a Canarese inscription with a translation and 
lithographed text. In 1873 he had a note on Sanskrit and Canarese Inseript ions, fora: 
shadowing the great work that he performed in subsequent years. In 1874 occurs the first 
of a long series of philological notes: it was on the Sanskrit name for the ting 
andmikd, in 1876 he had an article on an old Canarese Inscription - 
it was in this year that he commenced his splendid series of Sanskrit and Old Canarese 
Inscriptions critically edited, together with disquisitions on the dates, Pedigrees and facts 
disclosed. hese papers were accompanied by Printed texts and illustrated by reproduc: 
tions of the originals by William Griggs (who has now too passed away) from Fleet's 
facsimiles, or from facsimiles made under his superintendence, with extraordina cate and 
accuracy. In this year he began with 8 of these inscriptions and carried on the series till 
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1891, by which time he had given 196 ‘a them to the world of Oriental mhatcaii, aie 
1875 till 1892 he took a large share in the contributions to the /ndian Antiguary, making 
it the chief journal dealing with Indian epigraphy. 

In 1876 Fleet commenced a long series of critical notes and contributions on writings 
directly purporting to relate to Indian History with aa article on the Chronicle of Toragal, 
which was followed by a criticiam of Dr. Rice's Western Chalukhya Grants of Kirttivarman 
in 1879, a subject to which he returned in 1881. It was in 1879 also that we saw the 
beginnings of his long and all important studies in Indian Chronology in most interesting 
notes on the use of the term saavat for “‘a year," controverting older ideas thereon: on the 
Chalukhya Vikrama Varshs (era); and on the dating of inscriptions in the years of the 
King's reign in South India, this last being a long disquisition. In 1851 he began to 
record notes on newly found inscriptions on stone and copper-plates. Later on he induced 
owners of the latter to place them in his hands for decipherment and publication. 

7 1883 he began to give to the world the results of his researches in two important 

m3—firstly, the study of Indian Eras, commencing with an article of moment at the 
time on “the Nomenclature of the Priacipal Hindu Eras, especially the Saka and Vikrama”, 
and secondly, notes on local historical geography, a subject he considerably developed 
later on. Philolozical observations relating to the meaning of technical terms used in in- 
scriptions also claimed his constant attention at thistime. He further produced in this 
year an historical disquisition on the Ganga Dynasty in Southern India, then but. little 

In the volume for 1884 was made public a great service to Indian epigraphy and 
history. At much expens: and labour, and as the result of exceptional skill and patience, 
faithful facsimiles of the Pillar Edicts of Asoka at Delhiand Allahabad had been taken by 
Fleet and those working under his superintendence, These were reproluced in the Indian 
Antiquary with the accuracy that alwaya distinguished the work of Griggs and transcripta 
of them were given by B'hler in the Devaniigari character, settling the question of the 
actual text for good and all. 

From this year Dr. Burgess ceased to be Editor and this Journal passed into the hands 
of Fleet and myself with the volume for 1885. Fleet was now its principal contributor, 
carrying on vigorously his Sanskrit and Canarese Inscriptions and his notes on geography, 
chronology, history and philology, with occasional articles on palwography and epigraphy. 
He also commenced in this year his long series of notes and articles on coin legends, as 
illustrating statements in inscriptions and literature, with those of the Guptas, and on 
Canarese Ballads, text, translation and music. In the seven years 1985-1891 he filled the 
Journal with article after article and note after pote on the above subjects, by way of 
direct contributions or of criticiam of the work of contemporary writers. Any kind of in- 
formation which could throw light on the story of ancient-India at unce claimed his ear- 
nest attention and he read and expounded it out of the fullness of hia own knowledge there- 
on. He thus produced in 1886 his first speculations on the Epochs of Indian Eras, com- 
menting on the Gupta Era, on the Sika Era in 1888, and on the Gupta-Valabhi Era in 
1891. In 1887 be began his Calculations of Hindu Dates, carrying them on at times till 
1891 and producing altogether 48 of them, In this matter he did not confine himself to 
the doings of peoples and kings, for in that year he enquired into the dates of Sankara- 
chirya and the post Raja‘ekhara. In 1888 he printed an article, of great importance for 
the time. on the Summary of Results for the Epoch and Origin of the Gupta Era—results 
achieved by the combination of the work of skilled Sone rose and European 
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astronomers, involving prolonged and immense labour. The year 1889 found Fleet engaged 
in another line of epigraphic study of much consequence in its way to historical research :— 
the critical examination of ansient forgeries of grants. Of these he produced in time a 
considerable number, with reasons for his opinioas on them. The seals of royal grantors in 
epigraphical docum2nts and the pedigrees disclosed by inscriptions, seals, coins and litera- 
ry works were necessarily constantly in his mind, and in 1390 he published what was at 
that date an important note on the Ehitari Seal of Kumiragupta II. and the Gupta 
Pedigree. 

After the volume for 189] had been issued Fleet ceased his connection with the Indian 
Antvyuary asa Joint Editor, and it fell to myself to continue the Journal, but it will be 
seen that [have been able to record above sufficient to show that his efforts had made it 
by that time the principal exponent of Oriental research in private hands, and beyond doubt 
the chief vehicle for the publication of Indian epigraphical studies. Although Fleet conti- 
nued to help the periodical in his own line of study, the character it had acquired aa es- 
sentially an historical and epigraphical publication had perfurce to change by reason of 
his retirement from a share in its conduct and also for the reason that the Government. of 
India had begun to take the direction of study of epigraphy into its own hands. At great 
risk and cost to its proprietors, Fleet and myself, the Indian Antiquary had trained and 
maintained for years, under Fleet's direction, a private staff for the purpose of discovering, 
collecting (a very delicate matter), and reproducing in facsimile, epigraphic records of all 
sorts. It was this fact that made much of what we were able to publish available to acho- 
lars and others interested in Indian historical research. When, however, the Government 
stepped into the field, fresh documents and evidence naturally went into the hands of its 
own servants through the agency of local officials instructed te collect and forward them 
to certain Government offices, An official Journal was started in 189] for the purpose 
of publishing them—the Epigraphia Indica, and in time the private staff of the Indian Anti- 
quary had to be broken up. However, after some negotiation, the Indian Antiquary be- 
came in 18{4-5, through its Supplement, now the Epigraphia Indica, the official char nel for 
the publication of the Government's collections under the editorship of Government officers, 
and has remained such ever since. 

. Although Fleet's contributions after 1891 related to his favourite subject (including 
epigraphy, chronology and philology), ancient Indian topography and historical geography 
formed the chief part of them, and between 1892 and 1910 he produced a great series of 
articles and notes on ancient place names and the identification of their sites. He also 
wrote for me obituary notices of three mutual friends of long standing—Shankar Balkishan 
Dikshit, who died in 1898 while yet a young man, and Sir James Macnabb Campbell in 1903, 
and finally, just before his own death he published this year aon account of the oldest of 
them all, Dr. James Burgess, the founder of the J ndian Antiquary. 

T do not like to say much more. Jt is natural to find, after 33 years of close aBsoOcia- 
tion, in my capacity of editor-proprictor of this Journal, with many #cholars and writers 
of mark on Indian subjects, that the great majority have passed away or have ceased to he 
able to contribute largely, and that the work must now be handed on to a younger band 
of men devoted to the same class of studies. It may be a mistaken judgment, out of old 
friendship and association, but I have always regarded Fleet as in the forefront of the 
pioneers who have shown the way to the rising generation of scholars desiring an accurate 
knowledge of the ancient and mediwyal history of the Indian Empire, I can only hope 
that the generation yet unborn, which will be able to pronounce a detached and well pro- 
portioned judgment on all of us, will be of the same opinion, 
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NOTES ON SIND. 


I 
The Position of Mt, Eiros, 
It is often considered that the task of identifying 


Mr. V. A. Smith is quite willing to aasume that 
Hyderabad cormeponds with the position of Patala, 
though he doss not believe it, It will be somo- 
thing gained therefore if we can fix some points. 
Aloxander’s great difficulty in leaving India was 
to arrango for water supply across Karachi Taluka 
and Baluchistan, @e., tho dirdni limestone area 
north-west of tho Indus delta Similarly 
Nearchus with the fleet had to take every precau- 


t'on, and one may be very surc—and the authorities — 


ar clasr—that from his base in the delta 
Aloxander explored the route to the weet very 
carafully before setting out. 


iow where is water available in the Karachi | 


Talukat In the River Habb, the western frontior of 
Sind, in the bed of the Lyari (by excavation), in 

the bod of the Malir (by exeavation) and at 
Rethi from springs at the foot of the cliff. In the 
neighbour-ood of Rerhi is a fissure specially 
sacred to g@ crocodilo and still known as 
Wighodar, the crocodile's duorway. Of tho 
antiquity of the cult of the crooodite in the delta 


of tho Indus there ean be no doubt, nor can | 
there be any doubt of the fact that K:akala roally 


means the “crocodilo’s place'’—for the name ia not 
given aa @ local name. 
Now. phe dlgntifon dice. (proposed ary these:— 
Kroksia <= Waghodar. 


MISCELLANEA 


Songal, the name of a 
Makin north of Karaohi. 
The accompanying maps fally bear out the 

descriptions in Arrian. 

Then the first harbour after Rorhi, the large 
and commoadious Alexander's Haven. is Ghitri 
Crook, the mouth of the river Malir. It waa 
protected by an island which bas now become 
“tied,” The subsoil water around the lower course 
of tho Malir Riveria very brackish, oa soa water 
percolates through this sandy soil. The bay 
sheltared by the island of Domai must bo Karachi 
Harbour lying under the lee of Manora, and water 
would be obtained by sending fatigus partios inland 
to dig in the bed of the Lyari. 

These identifications appear to be exact. Now 
Krokala waa 120 stadia—“following the windings 
of the coast’ —from the mouth of the river. This 
distanos {fourteen miles) corresponds almost 
oxactly with that of the Khudi “creek”, a creek 
which is in reality 4 huge lagoon. Now the Khodi 
creek ia the sea-ward end of the abandonad Khiin- 
wah, a canal which waa once a bed of the Indus, 
Again Alexander knew of two moutha of the Indus, 
of which the “right" ono waa too treacherous for 
uz by hia fleet. It follows then that the 
Khinwah was the“ left" branch and the Ehmdi 
estuary, the lake in which bathing resulted in 
“Sind sores.’ 

One can only conclude thon that the Gharo 
oreok waa the “right” arm, that Bhambhor wag 
the island of Killoutia and that Patala waa tomoe- 


channela bifurcated. 
G. E. L. Canres. 





BOOK-NOTICES 


AlTrHistcA Risa Samorsua, Sy Visara Diane | 
MA SOR. rigrersratabesaiam Sunray PP. og 
and 74 resp. 
Gujariti). 


The Series which the distinguished Jain Acharya | 


Vijaya Dharm Siiri ic inaugurating with the two 


fascicuti mentioned above for tho publication of | 


Jain rdsaa possessing some historical valuo, ig cer- 
tain to be welcome to different classes of readers: 
the student of Jain religion and literature, tho 
studen®t of Old Gujarit!, and the student of tho 


medimval history of Gujaratand Rajputana. The 


Seriea promises to throw a now and considerable 
light on a very important section of the vernacular 
literature. of the Jains in Weatarn India, which 
has been so imperfectly known to this day, and in 
particular to help to ostablish what real value 





the poriods and personages to whom they refer 
and which place they are to bo given in the classi- 

fication of the materiala for the medimval history 
of India. 

That the Editor himself wishes to consider thia 
legendary literature chiefly from an historical point 
of view, ie borne out not only by the title given 
to the Series, but alao by the introduction to the 
first fasciewusr, and still more by tho erudite notes 
given in itlustration of names of persona and placea 
occurring im the texta, Thess notes, teeming aa 
they do with referonosa to historical works and in- 
ecriptions—often inedited, discovered by the Editor 
in the course of his viAdras through Rajputana or 
Gujarat—, and aupplying os they do names and 
dates in an accurate form, constitute, perhapa, the 
most useful and genial part ofthe work. Each 


these rdsaa bave in connection with the history of | fasciculus in divided into three parts: the first 
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containing an abridged prose translation of the was born at Jiuee, in Mewar, and the mention of 
particular rdécs, illustrated by the nctes mentioned | this place, which is now in ruins, gives the Editor 
above, the second containing the poctical texta, and| an opportunity for inserting an erudite note on 
the third containing lists of obsolete or difficult) the romaing, which he has explored. 
words occurring in the taxta. with renderings in +. Bhima Copdi. Composed by a pupil of Kirti 
modern Gujariti. Tho edition of the texts dosg| Sagara Siri in Sameat 1742, A eulogy of Bhime 
not claim tu be critical, it ig merely a faithful copy| Bihs, a pious Poravija of Asspura (near Dggara- 
of the manuscripts, but aa these are for the most) pura), with special reference to a pilgrimage which 
pert accurate, the absence of philological criticiam| he, in the funetion of sanghapeh, made * 
ia motinuch felt. The language of the risaa is Dhulewaj! (Kesariyaijl). 
Old Gujariti, and the works contsined in the first 5, Khem Hapiliyd nd Rasa. Composed by 
two fascicui, with which we are concerned. were| Lakaml!l Ratna in Si_vat 1741, A legend of o 
composed between Sanita! 1599 and 1741. etha, Khemd of Harijb, who relieved the popula- 
Of course, it could not reasonably be expected) tion of Capanéra during a terrible famine under the 
that all the works which form the subject of the reign of Muhammad Begarb. 
Series should be equally important from the his-| 6. Raya Candra Sari Guru Béromiaa, A small 
torical point of view. Tho fact that tho rizas poem in the form of a dialogue between Riya 
selected for Publication are defined as aitihdsika! Candra—the protagonist of the Rasa Ratna Rasa 
in the title given to the Series, does not mean any-| mentioned above—and hia sister, who by desorib. 
thing exoopt that the personages deseribod or men. ing to him the different beauties and pleasures 
tioned in them are historical, But the particulars obtaining in the twelve months of the year, tries to 
given of the life of these personages are not always dissuade him from his intention to take the diked. 
20. In most cases the account is fantastical and The second fasciculus is all dedicated toa single 
fuil of supernatural faots, miracles, ete., which may| work, called the Yaiobhadrddi Rdsa, composed by 
be believed by the devout Jain, but are mere rub- Livanys Samaya in Sameat 1589, In the intro- 
bieh to the critic. The rdsas contained in tho first duction to the work (pp. 4-16), the Editor gives a 
fasciculuettre six, and they dea! with the subjects| short biographical account of this Jain poet, who 
following :— was born et Ahmadabad in Sameat 1521, and of 
1. Kocara Vyarahdri Réeo, Composed by hia productions, which are all pootical works and 
Guna Vinaya in Samvat 1687. It containg a legend L 
conceming Kocara, @ Visb Poraviira of Salakhana- 
Pura (near Anahilapura Pitana), who became lord 
of twelve villages and proclaimed the amari (pro- 
hibicion of killing any animal) throughout this 
territory. The legend appeara to be altogether 
fantast cal, but s Desslahard Sdjana Si of Kham- 
bhite, who hes» principal part in the legend, and 
other Degalahariia of Delhi, who had in their ser- 

































was Lahi Raja. A valuable work of Lavanya’ 
Samaya—the Vimala Probandha—had already 
been brought to light by Mani Lila Bakora Bhit 
of Surat (Samrat 1970). The present work falls 
into three parts, or khandas, of which the two first 
contain tho life of Ehimargi and Balibhadra, two 
disciples of Yagobhadra Séri, and the third the life of 
vice a bard (ydeaka} De Pija, aro historical persons Yasobhacra Siri himself, Coumdering thag Lavanya 
ages, nf Shown by the Editor in a note, Semsya wrote over 500 years after the time 
* Rasa Raina Rdea. Composed by Jaya| in whioh his Protagonistea lived—Y¥ asobhadra died 
Candm Gani in Samvat 1654. Itcontaing a biogra-| & 
phical account of Riya Candra Siri, his prodecessor 
Samara Candra, and Samara Candra's prodoceasor 
Pirtva Candra. The last mentioned Acharya— 
who waa the founder of » separate goccha—died in 
Samat 1612, whilst Raya Candra took the diked 
in Sarpbat 1626. The fact that the rdva fe almost 
ashounesoaeaie 


respect the work has no value whatever, histori- 
cally, But there are many other rdsas in existence, 
whish. when brought to light, will be found to 
better justify tho title of aitiAdsike which 

We know that the third fassleutus ig already 
Inthe prees, and let Us ©zptens the hope that tho 
learned Jain Acharya may continue the publication 
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EKivyamMimiisi oF Rizaeenansa, edited by 
Mr. 0. D. Danat, M.A. and R. ANanTamnisrNaA 
SmastnY, Baroda, 1916. Price Ra. 2. 

Oriental scholars will ever romain teful to the | 
Government of His poses the Maharaja Gack. 
wad of Baroda for. the publication of thi 
series—Guek wad's Orien | Series—the first aa, este 
of which ia the work under review, The editors 
have being a citi their duty peediieny. ie edition 


one find the introduction and 
rept author ee identical with the Rijasekhora 
whose name is famous for his dramas, Kar ‘afi 
saa hort tn toa ivseaha tecmitys cae ar ten 
riya dvicara ten 
itreduces it ot the eal of diactasion on on a topic 
oa iti ¥iyjoariya 4’ or! neti aeariyat.” Thisatylo | 
= a work of known Biraalr ts pay known date 
cx hie phracod Pipi om of the theory that the «ilras 
seat tl tine count © i Bo- 
dhyana’, ui Wii Paseyiyana’, not iiyak, kke., occur 
d not be logicall ark bn eAeroee, to those Acharya. 


rm wile wanes he ia a treatise on alank ira. 
But it is not « guide for the pro kd Pendle on of 
Senge pg 
It rath 

oe 
Raa, fess. eto, to be datiieat Fe oie 
diffarent seasons and countries, Thus 
eo bean introduced a brief resums of goography 





with an account of tho caloura of the peopl> of | 


arts of India—a subject which is to bs 
comp to the atatements inthe Bharatanitva- 
fikstra (J. 4. 8. #8, 190%, pp. 350-60). It discusses 

the question of plagiarivm and bow far it may ba | 
allowed and sums it up thus :— 


area: aPrsrat areca afirarsrs: | 
eS aeaia far area at sia Paes || 


Tt mentions the local peouliaritioa of Sanakrit 
and Prakrit pronunciation, * 


diffsrent 


BOOK NOTICES 
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Interesting also iv the classification of poeta un- 
der ten heads :—Kivyavidyianitaka (novice in the 
art of poetry). Hyidayakavi (one who keeps his 
thy poct publishing ibis own heart), Anyipadedl (a 
meh nt nA Nod eastern poems under a rod), ete (oe. 

Kaviriys, ‘Ivelike (inspi 

10-26). “te gives o sidelight on kings 

paceneee ronage to arte and sciences. A ke ting “2 “ should 
ve @ spocial chamber for testing literary compo- 
sitions. . » « « In (its) middle there should 
be an altar . . . Here tho king should take 
his seat. On its ningeipers sito :sho d be seated 
rit poets and behind tham Vaidikna, | 
cians, Paurinsikas, Smirtas, physicians, astrolo- 
brat and such othera; on tha eastern side the 
rita posts, and behind them actors, dancers, 
singers, Musicians, bards and such othera; on the 
wastern aide tarcin jpahrra e poeta and behind 
them painters, jewel-gotters. . . and guch 
obh sea ; and on the southem side e Paisichs poets and 

jere . professional . . = 
) and diers A king should 
saa at ty a for the examination of the works 


ea ra pave Become the 
yh ipati (rit rae ae Eat Beene 
Geamanaah gigs ceestione to ter: = and 
our give ona to tho ata, whose 
works stand the test. Assemblies id lars mon 
(Bratumasabhis) should b» held in big cities for 
examining p2tical and scientific worka; and the 
suttegsfal should bs conveyed in o apecial chariot 
and should be crowned with a fillet. Such assem- 
bliea for examining in poctry were held in Ujjayini. 
Kalidiea, Montha, Amara, Ripa, Sira, Bhiravi, 
Harichandra and Chandtagupta were examined 
here, Pitaliputra was the centre ee examinations 
in sciences. It-waa after passing from here that 
Upavarsha, Varsha, Pinini, Diseeals. Vyfdi, Vara- 
rochi, and Patasjali got fame as SAstraldras. 


Novel alao is Rijasekhara's iden of the Kdrya- 
purtisha and his bride Sithityavia “a each ih. 


its position in literature &e.) the work is fn 


been solved thuy:— any @ [RTeTTeTes wae | teresting for ita charming style, Though aphoriam- 


send 8S. apd are: | weraTaT: | 


like and ters, its prose is vigorous, exceedingly 


arr, aay Fasqe (p. 4). Now what le this ibn charming and pleasing to the ears. 


(mixed) represented ag the breast of the embodi- 
ment of poetry? Is it not a mixed language like 
the Gath® of the Buddhists or Senart's “ Mixed 
Sanskrit" of Inscriptions ? In connection with 
the bearing of the various branches of learning to 
poetry. it classifies Arthabdstra, Nétyadslstra And 
Eémastitra, under one head—Rajasiddhinta !5. 27), 





Littl did our author dream, when he inserted 
in his work (p. 27) 


WAIT TA: HT: Taga | 
wat aarshea oF a: Tearpare? 
aratt serfs are are: aera: ||" 


Tho systems of philosophy have been classified | that ho will find a paranspakdrt in the person of 


thus :— 





: 
Anvikshikt or Tarke 


the 





| ae Nydya Vaiseshika 


{See p. 4 and pp. 36-7] 


H._H. the Maharaja Gaoxwal who will ever be 
praised by all lovera of Sanakrit literatura for this 
act of literary patronage. 

SURENDRANATH MAJUMDAR Sasrat. 


Aswvan Rerort or THe MyYsose A®CHOLOGICAL 
DerantMest, For Tor YEAn 1916, BaNoavone. 
By Rao Banapor KR. Nanastumacnan, M.A. 

Ir is gratifying to note that the Archmologinal 
Department of the Mysore Government has main- 
tained ita best traditions by its manifold activities 
during the period under review. The Report which 
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wes 4 brief but illuminating summary of iia | two sovereigns have been declared to be spurions 
Sei tinea great eredit to the Department oa well | by competent authorities (Ep. Ind. Vol, Vi, 
as to the Government to whose unstinted patro- | Appendix p. 20 ff). As regards the present inserip. 
nage it owes its existence and steady progress, | tion of Konkonivarma, the author of the Heport 
| tells us that barring a few orthographical errors, 
The structures and the records whiee BCcOUnES | there dos not Az to be any clear indicaticn 
are published for the first time in the Report | ¢ the record being spurious” (p. 44). Ho is 
Under review, are many in number and of great however, more definite about the  inecr; ion 
importance to the students of Indian History. itis Durvinits and atyles it an genuine record of nbous 
impossible to give a full necount of Hata j. but we'} 500. A.D. on the strength of its language, ortho- 
may referto ao few specimens in order to give grapy and palmography 


an idea of the umportence of the new finds. eee 2 = ‘tee , : d 
Two temples at Tu uvékere, described and ilus- ae ate io the ? during the 
trated in pp. 1-2, and the Chennakedava temple of Chalukyas, tho Chojas, the Silthdras of Karid, the 
Rattas of Eaundatti, the Hoyealas and the Vijay- 





—= =. 



















ofthe He vag ibe Sotallastty rob the tens Viaer dynabtica. OF tines  ieiaerhoede 
of the | a style, a peculiarity las oat “= rap naan ee 
being that every architectural member and piece | tpen So lines, Sher ak Bak Bed distriot att 
composing the structure bears ;n inscription ving recorded in the reign of the Bilh s Chief Vija: 
ite Position, direction, ete. in the building,’ A smal ditya, in of considereble importance. It isa ane 
neat temple at Jambitige (p. 9) vat a ee specimen of Kannada verse and oo vt I : 
remarkable for its eculptures ; and we are ! thane : nae ho enpemet g! it Ad pra 
every inch of space is carved with figures, ete., on eee for Vijayiditys than has hitherto been 
the outer walls and inner walls, too, of the chin i 7 | mf : 
Subhands; (vestibule). By far the most remarkable | Many of the sancds discovered at Sringeri math, 
discoveries of the year, were, however, made at are of consideable intercat and importance from 
Sringeri, one of the four places where the great | an ‘sorical and rocial yoink of » Several 
Sankaricharya established mathas or monasteries. of them recognise the full Powers of the Snimi to 
The historical account of the math, occupied order en¢uirica into the conduct of the disciples end. 
the disciples of Sankarichirya down to the present | to punish the delir quents; others are addresacd to 
day by ao regula romsese! poh ot Semis is on local officers telli them that the Mirkes, a class 
interesting as itis instructive. Weare told that | of Sidras, ehoukl warned agninet adopting the 
there are three families which receive special | Customs and observances cf the Erihmanas, that 
bonetrs even now at the Sringeri mafha, because | the Devirgas +hould not be } tted to wear the 
their progenitors helped Biyana in the ecmmporiticn | eacred thread end that no intere at ef than |]2 
ofthe commentaries on the Vedas, (p. 12) The P. ©. per annum should be allowed to Cemanded, 
most remarkabloof the more than forty temples In conclugicn, referince must be mode to the 


at is the artistically «xceuted Vidyd. | dircovry of u series of very intereatint COFrespon- 
Banlcans temp'e dereribed ne. illustrated in pp, 12 | dence between the authorities of Brf math 
and ff, and plates 1,.VI. VII and VII and Haider Ali and Tipu Sultan. They throw o 
temple was probably erected in the 14th century, flood of light on the relation eubsisting betwen 
bub tis ols unique, it being apsidal at both the these Mahemeden rulers and their Hindu subjects, 
onds, The formation of ita tower is peculiar, and Special importance otteches to the letters cf Tipu 
its outir walls have, frcm the tottem, friezes of (1) | Sultan ina: much as they am to disprove, or in any 
horacs, (2) elephants, (3) Hone, (4) purtnic scenes, | case tnodify the too generally accepted hypothe: is 
ete, and (6) dwaifs, with a few (amele here end | of his bigoury in fe eae maatters and want of to- 
there in the first frieze. Above the fricte of dua:fs leration towards the Hindu r ugion. Altogether 

OF a ew Of Jorge figures, about 104 in rumber, | letters of Tipu have bee: Tiseovered at Bringeri 


of a Variety of deities inch:ding those of Kalki, | and in covery one of them, lip gives expression t 
P Garujea, Hanimin and Vylnn. (t) | the high regard in which he oldieltha Sedat ce the 


It is very accurately observed in the Report that | moth ind entrents him to pray for the wel fare 
the temple as far a Hyrcamsge veritable museum | himeelf and his kingdom and to snd him ue 
ef sculptures for the study of Hindu iconogiaphy. blersings. Wealso lean from thease letters, that 
The Sculptured monolithic pillars, with lone «nd | when tho avcmeintoney “pu how the Marathas 
riders must be looked upon as rcarkablo produe- | ralded Eringerl, killed and Wounded many Bréh- 
tions. On the whole it may ke raid without any eae and Other | le pulled out the j 
hesitaticn, that Myrore Arc! mologieal Department | FiradA and carried ¢ fl tverything found in 
redid span erp eeape | gta eed Ges, a 
aoder a debt o tude TREN Tits teropie to Po Dey mi: inge to enable him ¢: 
the notice of the publie and it meg he eon Ore h ‘t reba ae 
expected that « monogreph on the temple wi Li Masi | 
shortly be published in order to give oa full and - ; ’ j 
adequate recount of this artintic treasure. | place ark er he have snned ogeinat such a holy 
r F i a _o : sufing =. 

We noed not well longer upon the rich dig. inisdeeds at ro dist ant tho cone oped 
Coverica made at Sringeri, including, besides the with the date Kali ago in ac. 
) | inscriptions, 200 sanads, 150 | we et 





e 
5 
= 
: 


way, le = - toate hunt of Nagar 
Asregarda the records, discovered during the 00 neh ! 
Zeer, tho moat ancient. are the two Behe Of conn : consecration of aha nat Wurth of grain for the 
| Konkanivarma or Avinita ai _ the goddess Bire 0 supply 
ot his” son Dornan Almada earlier in. other articles, if desired, for money. (p. 74.) 
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A THIRD JOURNEY OF EXPLORATION IN CENTRAL ASIA. 1913-16. 
BY SIR AUREL STEIN, K.C,LE., D.Sc., D.LITT. 
(Continued from p. 118.) 


BY September 5 we had reached tha head of the main Hunza Valley over the Kermin or 
Bich Pass, Crossing two days later the border of Chinese Turkestan on the Mintaka 











| fif passes, between 10,000 
and 17,400 feet in height. The total marching distance covered during these five weeks 
was over 51) miles, and of this nearly four-fifths had needs to be done on foot. 
descent down the Taghdumbash Valley to Tashkurghan, I could use it 
for fresh surveys of antiquarian interest. It must suffice here to mention an ancient canal 
of large size, famoua in local lore but abandonad for long centuries, which had once brought 
fertility to extensive areas along the right river-bank, now almost wholly desert. We could 
trace ite remains, in places remarkably well preserved, for a distance of over 40 miles, from | 
Dafdar to below Toghlan-shahr. There, opposite to Tash-kurghan, still as in ancient times 
the chief place of Sarikol, I found also ruins of Buddhist shrines which had previously 

On leaving Sarikol for Kashgar J followed for a couple of days the main caravan route 
through the mountains. I was here on the track of Hsiian-tsang, the great Chinese Buddhist 
pilgrim whom ever since my first journey I claim as my patron saint. So it was a special 
satisfaction when on crossing the high platean of the Chichiklik Maidan, already under 








taang described as a place connected with a sacred Buddhist legend. 
Beyond this our routes divided. Lal Singh moved off by rapid marches in order to 
reach, #4 Yarkand and Khotan, that portion of the main Kun-lun range along which I was 


quite impassable by the big floods of the melting glaciers. By the time these floods subside 
in the sutumn, heavy snow on the Merki Pass equally closes the route to traffic, In the 


exceptional succession of early snowfalls had stopped the molting of the glacier ice just in time 
to alloy of my Passage while the Merki Pass (14,500 feet), though deep under snow, could 


still be traversed with laden yaks. But even thus the descent through the river gorge for 
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the ground could have negotiated the boulder-strewn narrow tracks leading elsewhere along 
the foot of these precipices. 

By September 19 we had safely emerged from the last of these gloomy dofiles, and two 
days later a 40 miles’ ride through fertile plains carried me back to Kashgar. There I had 
the great joy of being received once again, after seven years’ absence, by my old and ever- 
helpful friend, Sir George Macartney, under the hospitable roof of Chini-bagh, now much 
enlarged and rebuilt as befitted its new dignity aa a British Consulate-General. The two 
busy weeks passed in those familiar cheerful surroundings would certainly not have sufficed 
for all the heavy work which the organization of my caravan demanded, had not the watch- 
ful care and often proved prevision of my kind host aided me in every direction. 

In due course there arrived twelve fine camels from Keriya, accustomed to desert work 
and selected by Hassan Akhun, my experienced old camel factotum, who was now about to 
embark on the third of our long expeditions into the “sea of sand.” Other faithful old 
Turki followers, too, were glad to take their place againin my caravan. I had been delight- 
ed to see again at Kashgar my devoted Chinese secretary and friend, Chiangssu-yeh, who 
had proved so valuable on my second journey. Since then’he had been rewarded by being 
appointed Chinese Munshi at the Conaulate-General. But notwithstanding this comfort- 
able berth, I think he would have been glad to rejoin me had not his increasing years and a 
serious affection of his ears warned me against accepting the sacrifice and risks which such 
step would have involved for my old companion. 

Li-ssu-yeh, the shrivelled-up weakly young man whom Chiang provided for the post 
of camp-lileratus, turned out to be a poor substitute, as I had apprehended from the first. 
But there was no other choice at Kashgar. Wholly absorbed in the task of treating his ail- 
ments, real and imaginary, with every Chinese quack medicine he could lay hold of, and 
as taciturn and inert as a mummy, Li was uselesa for the manifold scholarly and practical 
labours in which Chiang had engaged with euch cheery energy. But anyhow he managed 
to indite my Chinese epistles, and he did not play me false in my dealings with Chinese 
officials, 

For this negative virtue I had reason to feel specially grateful. The revolution of 1911 
had greatly changed many aspects of Chinese officialdom even in this distant province, and 
scarcely for the better. A series of assassinations of Mandarins and petty outbreaks foment- 
ed by unscrupulous office-seekers had during 1912 seriously disturbed the peace of the 
“New Dominion," though they were confined to the numerically weak Chineso element, 
and left the mass of the people, respectable Turki Muhammadana, in their characteristic 
unconcern. It had been due largely to the wise counsels and moderating influence of 
Sir George Macartney, who for many years past has enjoyed wide and richly deserved Tespect 
among all classes, that the province had escaped complete anarchy. Under the influence of 
a somewhat stronger régime at headquarters things had become more settled before the time 
of my return. But it was difficult not to realize that the so-called revolutionary movement 
in Hsin-chiang had in various respects adversely affected the general type of officials in 
power. Some of the best qualities of the old local Mandarin world, including regard for 
scholarly aims and labours, had manifestly been discarded, while the beneficial effect hoped 
forfrom “‘ Western learning" and republican methods was still conspicuous by its absence, 
There was only too much justification for Sir George Macartney’s shrewd warning that I 








could not safely reckon upon finding always the same favourable disposition at Chinese 
Yamens, which had facilitated my explorations so much during previous journeys. 
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After a stay which reunion with the kindest of friends, Sir George and Lady Macart- 
ney, and the glorious autumn season had combined to render moat pleasant, I left the Kash- 
gar Consulate-General on October 9 for my first winter’s work in the desert. Its main goal 
was the region around the dried-up Lop-nor, in the extreme east of the Tarim Basin, and the 
whole length of the Taklamakan, that great sea of drift-sand over 600 miles in & straight 
line, separated me from it. A variety of considerations obhged me to revisit Khotan, and 


from my previous expeditions, and for this reason I was all the more eager to tse whatever 
thance of new routes the limits of time left me on my way to Khotan. 

This induced me to move first due east to the oasis of Mara!-bashi along the foot of the 
steep and barren mountain chain which forms here the southernmost rampart of the Tien- 
shan. It had in its main part remained go far unsurveyed, but reports, previously collected, 
seemed to indicate that an old route, now but vaguely remembered in local lore, had during 
earlier periods of Chinese domination skirted the foot of that chain and been in use for traffic 
instead of the present high “ road,” recte caravan track, leading 





them on the gentle desert glacis of the hill chain is now wholly without water. There were 
also other physical observations of interest to be gathered, clearly pointing to desiccation 
within historical times, and not explainable by the fact that the winding bed and inunda- 
tion marshes of the Kashgar River were found to have at one period, perhaps relatively 
recent, approached that desert glacis in places more closely than they do at present. We 


by which the oasis obtains the major portion of ita by no means abundant irrigation from the 
Kashgardarya here approaching its end, occupied me for a few days, But in the main my 
short stay was taken up with careful preparations for the attempt I planned to make my 


except an absolutely necessary minimum, to Khotan by the caravan route vid Yarkand ; 
by reducing in the same way my camp to a few indispensable followers, and keeping most 
of our fine camels for the transport of water in my six galvanized iron tanks and the very 


iWeb nad hon Vile es a Gees en tee prise. Our surveys of 
1908 had shown reason for the belief that the Mazar-tagh hills, traced for some 20 miles 
into the fakismakan, belonged in geological structure to an ancient range which started at 
4n angle from the outermost Tien-shan near Mara-bashi and once extended across the 
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Taklamakan in a south-easterly direction. The wav in which the bold island-like hills to the 
east of Maral-bashi have been carved out and isolated by the manifest action of wind-driven 
sand prolonged through endless ages left little doubt as to how the continuity of that assum- 
ed ancient hill range had been broken up. But only actual survey of the ground could 
supply definite proof. 

On October 25 I left Maral-bashi with six hired camels, all 1 could secure, to act aa o 
“supporting party “to lighten the loads of our own on the initial stages of the desert 
journey, and three davs later we reached the last of those sand-scoured hills in the desert 
southeastwards, known as (‘hok-tagh. From a lake near it, which inundations from the 
Yarkand River feed, but which we found brackish at its end, Hedin had started in May 1896 
on that bold journey through the sandy wastes eastward which ended with the destruction 
of hig caravan and his own narrow escape. Steering a south-easterly course we forced our 
way for three trying marches into the sea of dunes. Closely packed and steep from the 
start, they grew steadily higher and invariably rose in a line running diagonally across our 
intended direction. Bv the second day all trace of vegetation, dead or living, was left behind, 
and an endless succession of mighty ridges, with not a patch of evel sand between them, 
faced us. The ridges to be climbed soon reached 200-300 feet in height, and progress 
became painfully slow with the heavily laden camels. Careful levels taken along our 
track showed an aggregate ascent of some 444) feet over a single mile’s distance, with 
corresponding descents even more trying to the camels. 

It was by far the most forbidding ground I had ever encountered in the Taklamakan. 
By the evening of the third day the hired camels of the “supporting party ’ had either 
broken down completely or showed serious signs of exhaustion. Next morning I ascended 
the highest dune near our camp, and carefully scanning the horizon saw nothing but. the 
same expanse of formidable sand ridges like huge waves of an angry ocean suddenly arrested 
in movement. There was a strange allurement in this vista suggesting nature in the contor- 
tions of death. But hard as it seemed to resist the syren voices of the desert which called 
me onwards, I felt forced to turn northward. Though we men might have struggled through, 
I should probably have had to incur the needless sacrifice of some of our brave camela which 
were to be the mainstay of our transport for the winter's explorations, besides the loss of 
indispensable equipment. It was as Well that I took that hard decision in time ; for by the 
third day after there sprung uj violent Buran’ which, by its bitter cold, proved most 
trying even where fuel was abundant, and if met with amidst the high sand ridgea would 
have brought us to a stand-still and caused serious suffering and risks. 

Sorry as I was to give up the effort two interesting discoveries had already rewarded it. 
Again and again we had come between the high dunes upon patches covered with minute 
but easily recognizable fragments of rock flakes of the wind-eroded hill range once extend- 
ing right through to the Khotan River. Elsewhere, fully 30 miles from the nearest trace- 
able bed of the Yarkand River, « small belt of eroded ground displayed on its surface abun- 
dant remains of the Stone Age, proving occupation by @ Paleolithic settlement of what is 
now absolutely lifeless desert. Neolithic arrow-heads turned up on similar ground nearer 
to Chok-tagh. 

After crossing the Yarkand River behind that hill chain we fortunately secured ponies 
from a grazing-ground, and were thus enabled to push on rapidly through hitherto unsur- 
veyed tracts of riverine jungle, largely dead, to where, near Gorachdl, the last dried-up 
offshoots of the Kashgardarya led lose themselves. Thence, with fresh animals, we gained 
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the delta of the Khotan River by a route nob previously surveyed. It showed me the great 
change which, since my passage of 1908, had taken place in the river’: terminal course. 
A series of rapid marches by the Khotandarya, then completely dry, carried me back to the 
end of the Mazar-tagh range I had first visited in 1908. There I found the transport and 
labourers ordered ahead from Khotan duly awaiting me, and was able by resumed apade- 
work to secure interesting archmological results at the ruined fort. Besides additional 
written records of Tibetan times there came to light remains of a Buddhist shrine, imme- 
diately below the alleged Muhammadans saints’ tombs, from which the desolate desert hill 
derives its present designation. Thus the continuity of local worship, so important o 
feature in the history of Asiatic religious beliefs, reccived another striking illustration. 

On November 21 I regained my old haunts at Khotan town, and was cheered by a warm 
welcome from my old local friends, A brief halt necessitated by manifold practical arrange- 
ments was used also to gather auch antiques as my old friend the Indian Aksakal Badru'd- 
din Khan, now rewarded by the title of Khan Sahib for his help in the past, and others 
had collected for me from Yotkan, the site of the ancient. Khotan capital, and from the 
desert sites which Khotan “ treasure-seekers " are in the habit of annually searching. On 
November 28, I left the familiar basa of my former expeditions to resume the long journey 
eastwards. There was still a marching distance of close on 700 miles separating me from 
Lop-nor, and it was essential for the work planned in that desert region that I should reach it 
in time while the winter cold lasted and allowed water to be transported in the convenient 
form of ice. 

But rapid as my progress had to be I could not forego such convenient opportunities 
for archmological work as familiar sites near my route still held out. Thus we recovered 
some interesting fresco remains {rom the ruin of a Buldhist shrine which had coms to light 
since my last visit, in the area of tamarisk-covered cones of sand north of Domoko, near 
which Hsiian-taang’s Pi-mo (Marco Polo's Pein) must be located. From the Niya oasis, 
which waa reached on December 9, I revisited the fascinating sand-buried settlement in the 
desert northward below the pilgrimage place of Imam-Jafar-Sadik. Abandoned to the 
desert since the third century a.p., it had yielded plenty of important relics and records in 
the course of my former explorations, But owing to the deceptive nature of the dune- 
covered ground and other reasons, it had not been possible to exhaust it completely. It 
did not disappoint me now either. By a close search of previously unexplored ground. to 
the south-west of the main portion of the ancient oasis we discovered more ruined dwellings 
of the same early period hidden among the high tamarisk-covered sand-cones, The 
employment of a large number of diggers rendered rapid clearing possible, also in the case 
of certain structures which before had seemed too deeply buried in the sand for complete 
exploration, Thus, apart from furnitere, household implements, ete., we recovered a 
further collection of Kharoshthi documents on wood, written in the Indian language andl 
script which had prevailed in official and Buddhist ecclesiastical use from Khotan to Lop-nor 
during the first centuries of our era, 

It was a particularly curious discovery when, not far from the still traceable dry river- 
bed, we came upon the remains of a large and remarkably well-preserved orchard, where 
the carefully arranged rows of various fruit trees and the trellis-carried vines, though 
dead for many centuries, could be examined in almost uncanny clearness. It was not eur. 
prising to find there also the rafters of a foot-bridge, once spanning the river, still streteied 
out across its dry bed. It had meant a week's constant work under high pressure, and it 
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was only by the light of bonfires that the final excavation of the large structure was finished, 
which in 1901 we had called the Yamen. Jt was s curious chance that just its last room, 
which then had baffled us by its deep sand proved to contain those “waste papers,” i.¢., 
wooden records, of the office, we had before vainly hoped for. It seemed like a farewell 
gift of the ancient site which I had somehow come to look upon as my own particular 
estate, and I found it hard to tear myself away from it. 

No appropriate return was possible to the dead. But at least I could do something 
for those living who were nearest. My renewed visit to this ground had allowed me algo 
to make observations of direct geographical interest concerning changes in the terminal 
course of the dying Niya River, etc. Among these I had noticed the instructive fact that 
cultivation at the tiny colony of Tulkuch-kél, established at the very end of the present river- 
Course, below Imam-Jafar-Sadik’s Ziarat, had recently been abandoned, not from want of 
water, 43 the usual theory might have suggested, but, on the contrary, owing to a succession 
of ample summer floods which carried away the canal-head, and with which the locally avail- 
able labour could not cops. My resumed excavations had brought o large posse of able- 
bodied labourera to the spot. So when I had come back with them from the ruins and was 
leaving, they were set to work to raise a new barrage across the deep-cut flood-bed, and 
thus secure water for the little canal, a couple of days’ work. As I deposited the small gum 
needed for their wages with the Mazar Shaikhs, the task was carried through with a will. 

From the end of the Niya River I led my caravan through unexplored desert, with high 
sand ridges in places, and more of salt encrusted and often boggy ground, to the Endere 
River. Thence we had to follow the old caravan track to Charchan, which we reached by 
December 28. It was bitterly cold in the desert, with minimum temperatures down to 50° 
(Fahr.) below freezing-point. But there was compensstion in the exceptionally clear 
weather, which allowed us to sight day after day the grand snow-clad rampart of the main 
Kun-lun range far away tothe south. At most seasons it remains quite invisible from the 
caravan track connecting Charchan with Niya and Keriya. In 1906 numerous peaks on it 
had been triangulated by Rai Ram Singh, and with their help we could now map our route 
to Charchan and onwards, far more accurately than had been previously possible. 

At Charchan I found the oasis distinctly increased since my last visit, and was able to 
pick up nine additional hired camels badly needed for the work ahead in the Lop region. But 
the news received about events which were said to haye occurred at Charkhlik, its chief 
inhabited place, was by no means welcome. A band of Chinese “ revolutionaries,” recte 
gamblers and adventurers, had a short time before started for that place from Charchan, 
and was reported to have attacked and captured the district magistrate of Charkhlik, besides 
committing other outrages en rowle. The Chinese sub-divisional officer of Charchan bad 
been helpless to prevent the outbreak, and was evidently sitting on the fence, He consider- 
ately provided me with two introductions for Charkhlik, one to the unfortunate Amban, 
asauming that by any means he had regained freedom and authority, and the other for the 
leading spirit of the “ revolutionaries,” whom he shrewdly guessed to have been installed in 

We left Charchan on New Year's Eve, 1914, and did the desert journey to the western 
border of the Lop district by seven long marches, mainly through the jungle belt on the left 
bank of the Charchan-darya, which was a route new to me. Splendidly clear weathor fayour- 
ed us, and so did the severe cold, which had covered the river and ite marshes with strong 
ice. We did not meet with a single wayfarer, which struck me as strange at the time. On 
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approaching the jungle belt of Vash-shahri, an outlying little colony of Lop, we found the 
route guarded by a large party of armed Muhammadans, who at first mistook us for a fresh 
batch of “revolutionaries * (many of the Chinese had taken to masquerading in queer 
European clothes). But Roze Beg, the headman of Vash-shahri and an old acquaintance, soon 
recognized me, From him I learned the queer story how the little band of “gamblers ” 
from Charchan had captured the hapless Amben, all the local Muhammadans first deserting 
him, and then looking on with placid indifference when some days later their magistrate 
was cruelly put to death by the bandits, after having been forced to disclose the place where 
his official moneys were hidden. The leader of the band had set himself up as Amban ad 
interim, and was duly obeyed by the local chiefs, Roze Beg himself included. Fortunately 
his régime proved shortlived, and there was no need of my introduction to him either ; for 
within a week + small detachment of Tungan Government troops had arrived from far- 
away Kara-shahr in the north, under a capable young officer. Femaenly Peepaured eh night 
into the oasis by the same adaptable Begs, they found little difficulty in surprising 

“ revolutionaries,’ most of whom were killed in their sleep, and the rest captured. So tranguil- 
lity once more ruled at Charkhlik, and Roze Beg was now engaged in laying an ambush for 

more “ gamblera"’ expected to come from Charchan, in ignorance of the turn their affairs 
had taken, In this loyal task he duly succeeded within a day of my passage. 

On January 8 I arrived at Charkhlik. It was from this modest little oasis, the only 
settlement of any importance in the Lop region, representing Marco Polo's “ City of Lop," 
that I bad to raise the whole of the supplies, labour, and extra camels needed by our several 
parties for the explorations I had carefully planned during the next three months in the 
desert between Lop-nor and Tun-huang. I knew well the difficulties which would attend 
peepee ytebaabhnctpagharr ry? fsa rlrae But now I found them greatly increased by the 
preceding local upheaval and all its consequences. The irruption of the “ revolutionaries ” 
vid ike ‘soibees usiit He pebiabons by the Tungan troops, who had “by mistake " killed even 
the few Chinese subordinates of the legitimate Amban, had left no Chinese civil authority 
whatever, and in its absence no effective help could be hoped for from the easy-going Lopliks 
and their indolent Begs. The trouble about adequate supplies and transport became all 
the more serious as the passage of relatively large bodies of Tungan troops sent to operate 
against the numerous “revolutionary elements which were known to lurk among the 
Chinese garrisons of Keriya and Khotan, threatened completely to exhaust the slender 
resources of Charkhlik, 

The six days’ stay I was obliged to make ot Charkhlik in order to secure at least o 
portion of my requirements through the help of a few old Lop friends, was thus an anxious 
time for me. I greatly chafed at the delay, little realizing at the time what a boon in dis- 
guise the revolutionary disturbance had been for me. Fortunately I was able to use my 
stay also for some profitable archeological labour. While executions of captured rebels, 
requisitions forthe troops marching on towards Keriya, ete., kept the little oasis in unwont- 
ed animation, I managed to.search two:emall:sites near by on: the river bu. beyond the 
southern edge of cultivation, which previously had escaped me. From ruined Buddhist 
shrines there I recovered remains of Sanskrit manuscripts on birch-bark, palm-leaf, and 
silk, fragmentary but of special interest as suggesting import from India by the direct route 
which still loada from Charkhlik across the Tibetan plateaus to the south. 

On the last day of my stay I had the great satisfaction of seeing R. B. Lal Singh safely 
rejoin me after fully four months of separation. After leaving me in September in the moun- 
tains of the Muztagh-ata range he had pushed on and started triangulation of the main 
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Kun-lun range from near Kapa by the middle of October. The work carried on at great eleva- 
tions and on ground devoid of all resources implied very considerable hardships. But my 
indefatigable old travel companion faced them with his often proved seal and succeeded in 
extending his system of triangles, based on Ram Singh's work of 1906, eastward for over five 
degrees of longitude before excessive cold and heavy snowfall obliged him to stop it in the 
mountains. Thus a net with numerous carefully fixed stations and exactly observed angles 
to many high peaks had been carried well beyond the actual Lop-nor marshes and linked up 
at the other end with the Indian Trigonometrical Survey. Not satisfied with this achieve- 
ment, Lal Singh had then continued survey work with the plans-table towards Tun-huang, 
taking special care to obtain many height observations by mercurial barometer, etc., along 
his route through those inhospitable snow-covered mountains. After reaching Nan-hu he 
had struck through the desert north and returned by the track leading along the southern 
shore of the ancient dried-up salt sea of Lop. The difficulties of this track, the only one 
through the Lop desert, which now, as in Marco Polo's time, is practicable for caravans, were 
illustrated by the fact that Lal Singh's party found no ice yet formed at the most brackish 
of the springs along it, and consequently suffered much from the want of drinkable water. 

By 15 January 1914 I left Charkhlik for Miran, two marches off to the east, where in 
1907 I had made important discoveries among ruins which mark the site of the earliest 
capital of the “ Kingdom of Shan-shan or Loulan," corresponding to the present Lop region. 
Apart from abundant records found in a fort of the Tibetan period I had brought to light in 
two ruined Buddhist shrines of far earlier date wall paintings of great artistic interest, strik- 
Hellenistic in character. Qwing to the shortness of the time then available for a task 
presenting exceptional technical difficulties, we had in 1907 been able to remove the frescoes 
from only one of these temples, that remarkable series forming the “ angel" dado which 
was exhibited in 1914 in the new galleries of the British Museum together with other selec- 
tions from my former collections. Of the paintings adorning the walls of the other shrine 
only BT ecimens could then be safely taken away, and the subsequent attempt made to save 
the rest was frustrated by the tragic fate which struck my old assistant Naik Ram Singh 
with blindness at this very place. 

1 had special reason to regret this when on my renewed visit I found that a portion of 
the fresco frieze, representing an interesting Buddhist legend | 











of sand with which the interior had been filled in as @ precautionary measure, and this we 
naw were able to remove intact with all needful care. It proved a delicate task, which 
greatly taxed the trained skill of Naik Shams Din, my “handy man,” and under the icy 
blasts to which we were almost continually exposed the work was, particularly trying. I 
used the fortnight's stay necessitated bby these Inbours also for a careful search of the adjoin: 
ing desert belt north, where hidden away amidst tamarisk-covered sand cones we discover 
ed shattered ruins of two more Buddhist temples of somewhat lade dag, Sid atest el 
them stucco sculptures and other relics of interest. 2 | 


(To be continued.) 
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THE HISTORICAL POSITION OF KALKI AND HIS IDENTIFICATION 
WITH YASODHARMAN. 
BY K.P. JAYASWAL, M.A. (Oxox.), Ban..at-Law; Parwa. 
I 
His HISTORICAL POSITION, 

In 1913, while examining the Puranic Chronicles, I felt sure, looking at the methods 
of the Purdnas, that Malki, like any other name of the Puranie Chronicles, was a historical 
personage. I gave expression to this view in that year.1 

Theses of this paper. | 

Now, in the light of further study of the Puranio data, I am in a position to say (1) 
that the historical position of Kalki can be proved and (2) that his identification can 
probably be established. I should, however, like to make it clear at the start that the 
first thesis is independent of the second, and the success or failure of the second does not 
affect the first. 

Puranas place Kalki In the end of Post-Andhra Period. 

The Purdoas, after closing the Andhra Chronicles, give details of foreign dynasties, and 
after characterising their oppressive rule, state that (a) all these Mlechchhas having been 
struck by Kalki would be scattered (V.),2 or that (b) they were destroyed by Kalki (M.}° 
He is thus mentioned as the last name in the list of dynasties and dynasts4 After the 
above detail the Puranas describe the bad condition of the people in the closing period of 
Kali. Then follows the Puranic summing-up of their historical chronology, ending in 
498 a. D. (which I have discussed elsewhere).5 It is thus apparent that the Puranas 
clearly indicate that Kall? flourished-in the end of their chronological peripd, called by 
them ‘ the post-Andhra period’ ending in 498 a.p. 

Kalkin mentioned like any other Historical Person in tho Chronicles. 

Kalki is the last person mentioned in their historical chronicles, Like any other 
historical figure of the ‘Future Kings’ of the Kali Age, he is also put in the future tense. 
In the Chronicles he is not deified : he is mentioned as an omlinary person. 

Puranas employ past tense for Kalki, 

We have not, however, to depend on the general system of the Puranic Chronicles 
for our conclusion, The Purdsas clearly say that he did flourish. 

The Vayw in the description of the avataras says that Kalki, Vishnu-Yaias by name, 
of the family of Parisara, “ although an ordinary man was born (@aa) of a portion of the 
Deity.” “He flourished (spqyq_) in Kaliyuga,” 

The Matsya says‘ the Buddha was born as the ninth (avatdra). Kalkin, “ Vishnu- 
Yadasa,”* the leader of the Pardiaras, will be the tenth’ incarnation at the close of Kali. 

a Ante, Vol. XII, p. 265, n.6. ‘The date indicated there for Kalk! can no longer be maintained in 
view of the rewulta of my recant studies. 
S aiearirteen: 44 Rexrareafea eter: | 37-390.  * afeararqwar: a¥ 272-7, 
‘ M, 272 20—27. 
é See my paper on Chronological Summary in the Puranio Chronicles, J. 3. 0. R. &, 117. 
* ety eras: Tor weg sw | Vdyy, 26, 111; 














we: ray Saete Foe Ret seardtaay | Moteya, 47, 255 ; * Vayu 96, 10¢—111, 
a gtinst Vishou- Fada of V. and Br. The Bhdgavata improves on this mistake of the Mateya and 
tikes J,aeon of Vishou-Yadne | 
9 Oh. 47. 247—8. 
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(Then follows a description of his conquests). ‘Time having passed that king (or god, déva) 
disappeared " (47-255). 

The references in the past tense prove that the writers of the Puranic data knew these 
details as facts of the past, although in accordance with the system of the Purinas they 
sought to deseribe the event by future verbs.1° 

It would be absurd to suppose that all the details of the conquest, birth-place and 
family of Kalki given in the Purapas are mere figments of imagination. We accept the 
historical position of Ajitasatru, Udayin, Chandragupta, Chasakya, ete., when their 
actions and details in the Purdvas are put in the future tense. There is no reason why we 
should not aceept that of Kalki also, and especially so when all the earlier Purdénaa clearly 
employ past tense about him, though only occasionally. His claim to be an historical 
personage is, therefore, stronger than that of others. 

Kalki and Kali, 

The data about Kalki are comparatively late ; they appear for the first time in the 
Purdeas which are works posterior to 498 a.p.'!) The Fuga-Purdaaa of the Garga-Sambhita, 
which ends Kali with the Yavanas (cir. 188 B.c.},22 does not mention Kalki. In the 
Puranic Chronicles, after mentioning the rise of Kalki and the end of the foreign houses,1? 
adescription of the condition of the people at the close of Kali (Sandhyé-period) is given in 
almost the same terms as in the Yuga-Purdeat4 New history up to the post-Andhra period 
was interposed and the two data were mixed up and read together when the details of 
Kalkiin the Incarnation Chapter were prepared, and he was placed in the end of Kali, 
while according to the oll chronology of the Purdsas he ought to have been place! 
in the Arita Yuga, This dating in the end of Kali might be due to the confusion suggested 
above or to @ belief that the conquests of Kalki brought about anew era. Kali according 
to the old calculation of the Purdvas ended in 188 5.0.1" But as the 3rd, 4th and Sth 
centuries were very bad times, owing to political conditions, Kali was supposed to be still 
running. Kalki’s rise gave new hopes. But the hoped-for geod days were not permanent. 
After Kalki (qareadta weat) the Purduas record again bad days'® and Kali was regarded 
as continuing and an indefinite period of duration was given to it. It is evident that 
the position once taken up by the Puyduas as to the age of Kalki with reference to Kali 
was soon given up. 

The chapter dealing with the Chronicles places him at the end of the post-Andhra 
rulers, and makes him the very last historical person of the Puranic record, And ax it 
gives 498 a.p. aa the last date for the post-Andhra period and 512-612 4.p.27 as the 
century ending that period, Kalki’s rise has to be dated about 498/512 a.p. 

Confirmation of Puranic data of Kalki by Jain data. 

Sinee writing the above a new datum has been kindly brought to my notice by 

my friend Mr. Nagendranatha Vasu, which confirms beyond the shadow of a doubt 


a 











© For explanation of the Futuro Kings of the Pwaaas eee my a <= , | 
to be published ahortly in J. B. 0. B.S. 8 #e roy feparite paper on the Brihadrathas 

* ‘Tho reference in M. Bk. is svowedly borrowed from the Viya. 

i! See my papor on Chronological Summary (J. B. O. R. 8., 1917). 

4 Moateya, 272. 20-20; 27-32. The Vdyw interposes as a footnote a number of minor and local 


dynasties and dynasta between these forsigh howe and Kalki. This i nny . 
dynasties am unknown to the Mutsya. ‘s kis This ir Spperently Inter, as the local 


i Thave published this chapter in my Brahmin Empire. 
4 Sea my paper on the Chronological Summary 


i" Fidyu, Ch. 26, ¥. 117; Aralmdaca, Ch, 7a, ¥. 118, if See Chronological Stun mary 
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my reading of the Puranic data with regard to the historical position and date of Kalki. 
The Jaina Society called the Bharatiya Jaina-Siddhdnata Prakatini Samsthé published last 
December (1916) a Hindi translation of the Jaina Hari-Vaméa Purdaa at Mr. Vasu's 
Visvakosha Press, Calcutta. The author of this Purdya, Jinasena-siiri, a Digambara of 
the Punnaga-gana or Saigha,1* and the pupil of Kirti-ena, dates his work in the year 705 
of the Saka era,1° while king Indriyudha was ruling in the North, Sri-Vallabha In the 
South, Vatsarija at Avanti and the victorious Vira-Varaha in the Sirya-mandala, The 
mention of these contemporary kings leaves no doubt as to the correctness of the date 
705 Sake ‘as found inthe MS.° The work therefore is of the definite date of 783-784 a... 

Jinasena, in his work, gives a chronology since the death of the Maha-vira on thc 
authority of Jaina chronologists ( Kalavidbhir-wdahritam). This chronology covers details for 
90 years. The last king in the chronology is Ajitaijaya of Indrapura (Indore ?) and the om 
before him is King Kalki (Kalki-raja). The years for Kalki and Ajitafijaya are not given, 
but King Kalki is placed after dynastic totals which aggregate to 990 years.*2 But in 
another place, about 50 verses later, Jinasena says (60. 552-53) that Kalki flourished 1000 
years after the Maha-vira and that he was a terrible persecitor of the Jain religion. 
According to the Kalki-Purdna one of Kalki's chief missiona was to suppress Jainism. 
Thus the identity of the Puranic and the Jaina Kalki is established. And he, according 
to the Jaina chronologists of the Sth eentury of the Christian era, lived 1000 years after 
the Mahé-vira.21 

Jinasena’s date for Kalki agrees with Puranas. 

Now Jinasena's date of the MahA-vira’s Nirwéua differs a little from that given by the 

Pattavalis, He places it 605 years before the Saka king, or 605 years before the Saka 








M Ho ia not the same as Jinsions the author of the ddi Purina, for the latter belonged to the Sena- 
Sangh. This has been pointed out by Pandit Nathuram, Seo Mr, Vasu'a Iniroduction, p, 8, 

Seraqreriag ang (a Tiratsacr | dlegrenrane PITTA Vigey eras | 6653. 
Introduction by Mr. Vasu, p. 8. 

® Introduction to tho translation of the Hari.Va™ia by Mr. Vasu, p. 1h 

3! Ch. 60. 458.03, : 





deltas F waretsnhiaas | 
Saraswat qatcrsn Tarai wterere: || 
Ta Ie Tras seer aE || 
ig Selides cntietinnin 
wa Weerarat ae are(r) alr jaceya: | 


My friond Babu Nanigopal Majumdar draws my attention to wr. Pathak’s quotetion, ante, Vol. XV, 


P- M1, ‘There wo find the readings ygegyqi instead of gegint, weqreves for nxqrarem and gefaare 
for qanf@gra. Tho latter thos gives details for 1000 years Tas 
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era, that is, ia 527 B.c.2? as against 645 p.c.21 of the Patfavalis. Sixsoenis therefore 
places the rise of Kalki (521 B.C.,—1000 years) ¢. 473 a.p. As the Puranas give him @ 
period of 25 years for his career of conquest,*! the end of his conquests and therefore of 
the roling houses he extirpated, is to be dated, on the basis of the Jain datum, in (473 a.p. + 
25) 498 a. D,, which is exactly the date we get from the Purdofs. It is most extraordinary 
that both the orthodox and the heterodox chronologists marked the conquests of Kalki as 
the terminus of their chronologies .?* 
Jinasena’s date for Kalki to be presumed as correct. 


I may point out that Jinasena was removed from Kalki only as much as we are from 
Akbar and Rani Pratap. The event (498 a.p.) was only 286 years old in his time 
(784 a.p.). Therefore there ia every presumption of correctness in favour of Jinasena’s 
date for Kalki. The Jains of his time had reasons to remember him. and his date, as 
the Rajputs of Mewar of to-day have reasons to remember the date of Akbar. For they 
call him the greatest persecutor of their religion since the time of the Mahavira. 

Belief about Kalki's futurity. " 

The Kalli-Puraea,** jn describing the life of Kalki, uses the past tense. The present 
Hindu belief that Kalki is yet to come, is a recent development, Jayadeva (12th century) 
in his Gite-Govinda treated him as one, already come and gone, like all the other avalérag: 
eae ya-aies-girt. So does also the Bengali poet Chandi Dasa in the Mth century. 
Pandit Basanta Ranjan Ray Vidvad-vallabha of the Vangiya Sahitya Parishad gives me a 
quotation from an old manuscript of Ayishva-Kiritana by Chandi Désa, in which he praises 
Krishna for having assumed Kalki's incarnation. The belief about the futurity of Kalki 
in Northern India seems to have been a growth later than the Mth century. In Orissa the 
belief appears far the first time; in the inscription of Maha-Biva- Gupta (Ep. Ind. xi. 19]) 
which is placed about the §th century a.c. it is to be found for the first time. 


Decline of Gupta power and Kalki’s date. 
The chronology given by Jinasena has one more noticeable feature. It places the 
Guptas immediately before Kalki with a gap of 42 years -— 
parareg Tera! cae Bere?! qaifte areca || 
fesenftatare: afestraes caer | 


‘(The rule) of the Guptas is said by chronologists to be for 291 years ; 42 yeara after this is 
the reign of King Kalki.” So the Jaina chronology regards the Gupta power in Western 
India (the Jaina chronology is a chronology of Western India, of and about A anti) ax 
having come to an end after 431 aD. The blank represented by the 42 vears is the period 


Le Ee de ————————————— 
HF sabe ditiomenes ds ie 40: She feck Bie peed ote from the Nirmina upto Vilrama, whieh 
regarded by tho Paffdealia as coming down to the birth rth of Vikrama which in 18 years before aise 
beginning of the Vikramaora or Vikrama’s marcas c.) hea been taken by Jinasena as covering 
the whole upto 58 mc, Ho haa mistod the 18 yoars of pro-coronation yeare of Vikrama. Hence 
he gets 527 n.c. instead of 545, The 545 n.c, trom the Vireana dow by the chronology cited by Jina- 
aena himaelf. Inthe Paffdeali ch from toed ete Po xeh to ‘the esis Vikrama (58 
uc.) or the end of the Nahnavipa.-( § years (Vikrama’s pro-coronation years 
we get 483 years; and iachiabasa fees the , reins to thon ofthe Garb Nohavinn 8 
487 yoars. (Seo App. A.) So a's, froma. the Nerw between the two. The present Digam 
Jains follow the date given by Jinasena. 
3 (Ante, Vol. XX, p. 347 ; ante, Vol.II, p. 363 ; J.B. ORS. 1.35.36). M See infra. Viyu, 36.113, 
5S Since this paper went to the press, Mr. Pathak’s urticle on Guptw Era has ppearecd 
Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume (p. 105), He noticea Gunabhadra's date of Kalkistia pone Hf atons 
msm a. aera ses oe As 0; d. 543 a.c. The datr given b flourished later than Jinasena. He fee ka to 
i és yoars. Tho ven by Jinteens accord 
really the dateof Kalki's b and not coronation. <4 . ge + i inwnyacan 


@ Veakatéivara Pree, Bombay, 1906. Mr. Pathak's wading. Anfe, Vol AV, p. l4l-2 
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of the victindiaiden of the Gupta empire during the reign of Kumiiragupta I. Thus to mark 
the decline of the Gupta power 42 years before Kalki's date agrees with known facts of 
the Gupta history.** The blank would include the period of recovery under Skandagupta. 
Il 
IDENTIFICATION OF KALKI. 
(Purenic data about Kalkj,) 

The Puranic data on Kalki or Kalki may be summarised as follows: 

1. Kalki's proper name was Vishou-Yasas.2? 

2, He was born at village Sambhala*¢ (Sdkambhari, Rajputana). 

3. He was born an ordinary man, he was the son of the village-leader, a Brahman of 
the Pard:ara line. The father is called the wise Devasena by the Braimanita.®! He had 
a Yajnvalkya as his Porohita. 

4. He was a handsome man, of fair complexion.?2 

5. He wasa military hero; he made conquests riding a horse called Devadatta, sword 
in hand, and in armour.4 

6. He, with « large army of the four arms, made a conquest almost of the whole of 
India :34 the Northern Countries, the Madhyade4as, the Vindhyan countries, the Aparantas, 
the Decean, the Dravidas allied with the Singhalese, the Gandharas, the Paradas, the 
Palhavas, the Yavanas, the Sakas, the Tusharas (Tubaras, Br.), the Barbaras (Sabaras, Br.), 
the Pulindas, the Daradas (Baradas, Br.) the Khasas (Vasas, Ar.), the Lampakas, tho 
Andhakas, the Rudras (Pandras, Ar.) and the Kiritas. These and the Vrishalas were 
defeated by “the Master" (Kalki), and he established his empire.*4 

The above detailed conquests are given in the chapter on the Avatiras, In the 
historical chapter, however, 8 dynasties are given after the Andbras and the last of these 
are the Hanas, There they are said to have been extirpated or struck by Kalki. Hence it 
is implied that Kalki suppressed the Hiinas also. 

7. His conquest was not merely political, but also religious. The powerful hero 
destroyed the Mlechchhas who paraded as kings** and he destroyed the irreligious and 
haters of the dharma." Hs was surrounded by a large “ Brahman army who had taken 
up arms." When the Hindu religion had nearly submerged, he arose and by destroying 
completely the whole of the Mlechchhas and Dasyus he rescued it..”. The popular character 





® The knowledge of the Jaina chronologista about the end of the Gupta period was fairly accurate, 
Bat when they give 23! years to the Guptas, they are apparently dating their beginning « century 
gs bine They are there obviously including in it some div gion of chronology like the Saka-Satrap. 
© aefeatherran ara were: TarTay,| ¥. 30-103. Br. 73-104. 
® BAdg. 122-16, Viehgu, #2626. Ibid, Br, 77110, 
= rear 5 seqqq: V. 36.111. 
3 Bhég. 12219, Bhavishya, U1. 26-1: apy THs STTH | 
4 y. 36105-1038, 9 Seer waar Pegerrreagy wey. 26-109. 
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of his movement is testified by the remark that the object of his undertaking was to 
do good to the people,"? although the undertaking entailed a cruel procedure‘? 

8. He along with his following enacted the last act of his life-drama (nmishthd) and 
diet between the Ganges and the Jumna.‘? 

9 His career of conquest covered 25 years.“ 

IDENTIFICATION. 

Now who was this great hero '—He was a patriotic and religious Napoleon of India 
in the late 5th and the early 6th century a.v. No character seems to have left a 
deeper mark on the latter period of the Purdnas than he. We know his name: 
Vishnu-Yakas; we know his place of origin and rise—Rajputina; we are reasonably 
sure of his date—the end of the Sth century a.p.; we know his conquestsa—from the 
Dravidian South up to the Northern regions, from the Western Ocean up to the Khasa 
country (Assam), including the subjugation of the Huns. 

In view of these data, we can propose with some confidence the identification of Vishvu- 
Yasas with Viskeu-(Vardhana)-¥atas (Dharman) of Malva. 

Name. 

‘ Vardhana ‘is a title generally imperial, e.g., Harsha-Vardhana, Asoka-Vardhana. 
Pishru of Vishou-vardhana and Yates of Yaio-dharman have been joined together. Both 
these might have been assumed after conquests, as they imply great prowess and 
possibly a religious significance. Kalki was probably the original name. The title 
of ‘ Visheu-Vardhana ‘was assumed certainly later than that of Yasodharman. In 
inscriptions on the Mandasore columns of victory which wore engraved after all the 
conquests, have only Yaiodharman.4 But the inscription of the year 589 of the 
Milava era has also Vishou-Vardhana,*5 | 

Religious aspect of the Career. 

Vishvu-Yatodharman claims to have reseued the land from irreligious and wicked 
kings ‘of the present Yuga’ who had transgressed the path.” He also litinat in 
have undertaken his task for the rood of the people (lokopakdravrata)** and that 
he did not associate with the rulera of that Fuga‘? and bronght about the time 
of Manu, Bharata, Alarka and Mandhitri.“* In his lifetime his history was regarded 
ag sacred, as ‘destroyer of sins’!* and himself as ‘home of dharraa,"49 His Brahman 
Viceroy is also described to have brought about the Krita Age in the kingdom.%@ 
These claims tally with the Puranic description of the religious aspect of Vishnu-Yatag’ 
career. The claims coupled with the assumption of the style Vishuw and the over- 
whelming military glory would warrant the Purdsas in regarding him as ‘an ansbitinn of 
«© portion of god Vishou.’ 








« sraiearata $F. 36-103, wea LBhag.) ape 
i rarity wef @tcy Crug FP. 36114. 
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The Conquests. 

The conquests also tally: the conquests from the Lauhitya (Brahmaputra) river to the 
Mahendra mountain and from the Himalayas near the Ganges to the Western Ocean, of 
Vishou-YaSodharman, agree with the conquests of Kalki as detailed above. Both have 
the subjugation of the Hiinas to their credit. 

The Date. 

The dates in both cases also agree, Vishqu-Yasodharman defeated Mihirakula who 
would come after Toramioa and Toramaga’s date is shortly after Budhagupta, 484-85 a.p 
(F. GI. p. 159), Mihirakula was defeated by Yatodharman in Kashmir (see App. B), The 
defeat of Mihirakula would be at least 15 years after 484 a.p,, as his father’s 
(Toramina’s) time is about 484, Thus or shortly after 499 a.p. the defeat of 
Mihirakula could be possible. It is definite from the Mandasor Inscription of 
633-34 a.p. that the victory wus attained some years before 533 a.pD. When 
the undated column inscription was engraved, the conqueror had not sssumed the 
lofty title of Vishuw-Vardhana as in the latter. The latter bears evidence of a 
peaceful administration which had already lasted for sometime, as the victory 
is said to have ended Kali by his good government. The undated inscription 
mentions Mihirakula’s defeat. Therefore the date of Mihirakula’s defeat in Kashmir would 
be more than a few years before 533 a.p.*1 

Lineage, 

Vishou-Yasodharman is declared in the inscriptionS? to have had no lineage. Likewise 
Vishpu-Yasas is the son of an ordinary man. Both are said to have built empires.™ 

The points of identity are so striking that the conclusion seems to be nearly irresistible 
that Vishnu-Yaéas is no other than Vishnu-Yasodharman. 

Value of the reclamation of Vishnu-Yasas’ history, 

The identification, if correct, explains and confirms the inscriptions of Vishnu-Yaéo- 
dharman. But the establishment of. the historical existence of Kalki, apart from the 
question of his identification, reclaims a lost chapter of Indian History, which is as 
important as thot on Chandragupta Maurya, Pushyamitra or Saikarachirya, The 
social and religious effects on Hindu Society produced by the movement of Kalki must be 
admitted to have been tremendous, in view of the joint testimony of the Jains and 
Brahmanie records, 





APPENDIX A. 
The Two Jaina Chronologies. 

The old Gathds given in the Jaina documents™ give 470 years from the death of the 
Mahé-vira to the end of Saka and the birth of Vikrama, and 488 years down to the corona- 
tion of Vikrawa (or 58 3B.c,.). The reckoning given by the Digambara author Jinasena 
gives a somewhat different order of chronology, But a comparison between the two shows 
that although the two are based on independent traditions, they come to the same 
conclusion as to the length of time, 

& If wo accept the date given by Gunabhadra, Kalkl's carcer would fall between 503-543 .c. 

8 No ancestry is given in the insoriptions. Notice “ TYCWCATTAA,” ete., in the column inscrip- 
tion and the proud expression STEAFT: (lines 5-6) in the stono insoription “who ts hia own lineage.” 

8 ‘The above inscriptions aay that he assumed the title of Samrd!, Rajddhirdja and Paraméivara. 

4 Ante, Vol. II, p. 363; ante, Vol. XX, p. 347; also in the bvetimbara books Titha-guliya-Payann 
and Tirthoddhdra: Prakirea (cited by Vasu in his Hindi Videakosha, II, 350.) 
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(‘The Pattdvali Chronology.) (Jainasena’y Chronology.) 
Palaka, 60 years, Pilaka, 60 years, 
The Nandas (the first of whom, asThave | Vijaya (the conquering kings,) 155 years, 
shown, conquered Avanti®5), 155 years. 





‘the whole of the country ' for 40 years. 
Pushyamitra, 30 years. 


Pushyamitra, 30 years, : 
Balamitra and Bhinumitra, 60 years. Vasumitra and Agnimitra,’’ 60 years. 





Nahavaoa, 40 years, ] 
Gardabhila, 13 years; Saka 4 yrs. 
Pre-coronation years of Vikrama 18 yrs. , 


bha Kings, (Gardabhilas) 100 years. 


; The Naravihas (Naravahanam) 42 years. 


total .. 488 Jol total ..) 487 

The period given by Jinasena's chronology to the Mauryas (Purudhas’) is too short, 40 
as against 108 years of the Prikrita Gathds. The latter place the end of the Maurya rule 
in Western India (326 5.c.—108) about 218 3.c. or 18 years after Asoka, which is likely. 
But the former would date it before the reign of Asoka, which would be absurd. This 
difference of (108-40) 63 years has been adjusted by giving to the Gardabhin-Nahavina 
period (100442) 142 years as against the 75 (40+13+4+18) years of the Nahavéna- 
Vikrama period of the Géthds (142—74—68). 

In the Jinasena chronology the Saka rule of 4 years is included in the Gardabbin 
period, Possibly both were considered as belonging to the same stock. The Purinas, 
however, like the Gathds, treat them separately. 

The most noticeable feature of the Jinasena chronology is that it places Nahivana 
(=Nahapdpa) in 100 8.c.—58 B,C. a8 against 133 B.c,—93 3.c. of the Gathas,55 

APPENDIX B. 

About Mihirakula’s defeat there are two sources of information. Yuan Chwang says 
that theking Baliditya (the Gupta king) defeated him and sat him free on the recommenda- 
tion of his own mother, to let him retire to Kashmir, In the inscription of Mandasor on 
the victory columns Yasodharman is related to have defeated and humbled Mihirakula. On 
the basis of these two data Mr. Vincent Smith comes to a conclusion that there was a 
confederacy of “the Central Indian Rajas” and Baladitya for the deliverance of their country 
from the oppressive rule of the Huns, The supposed confederacy has no evidence what- 
aoever behind it; it is a mere creation of imagination. Having created this imaginary 
confederacy Mr. Smith calls the description of the conquests of Yasodharman “ boasts,” 
because *Hinan Tsang gives the sole credit for the victory over the Huns to Baladitya, 
King of Magadha." The conclusion is vitiated by the creation of a confeds ‘acy while in fact 
there was none. Dr. Hoernle points out the mistake and gives sound reasons to accept the 
inscription asthe best possible and thoroughly trustworthy evidence (J.R_4.9. 1909, 92-95),!° 
But Dr. Hoornlo rejects the Chinese datum about the victory of Baladitya over Mihira- 


kula as amereromanee. Dr. Hoernle seems to think that the victory of one excludes that 
J.B. O. R.S. 1,101. ; a 




















“ J.B. 0. B.S. 1,102, | 
© Tho mistaken view haa been poristed in. Bee V. Smith, Barly History, New ed., pp. 318-20, 
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of the other. 6 The point h however clears up whién we notice ‘the fact that the two data refer 
to two victories in two distinct places, The Chinese pilgrim describes that Mihirakula invad- 
ed Magadha and under that pressure the populace and the king exerted themselves and 
defeated the invader, after which he was allowed to retire to Kashmir. The inscription, on 
the other hand, indicates that Mihirakula paid respect ‘‘to the two feet” of Yasodharman 
in the Himalayas (Kashmir).°1 The two data relate to two everts, and not to one 
and the same. Possibly Mihirakula had already annexed Kashmir before he invaded 
Magadha and it is also possible that he retained his sway up to Gwalior after his Magadhan 
defeat.°2 The Mandasor Inscription refers to the past achievements of the Huns over the 
Guptas. Hence it seems likely that Yatodharman’s claim of making the Himalayas easy 
of access refera to a period later than Mihirakula’s defeat by BalAditya, The Mandasor 
Inscription treats the subjugation of Mihirakula as an act separate from his digvijaya: 
whose route is broadly given. The Purdyas also do not enumerate the Huns in the list 
of Kalki’s conquests (digvijaya). The defeat of Mihirakula could very well be beyond the 
digvijaya period, that is, beyond 498 «.p. 
APPENDIX C. 
Summary of results and the Kalki Chronology 
481—473 a.p.—End of the Gupta power in Western India. 
473 or 508 a.v.—Kalki's rule begins. 
498 or 528 a.v.—Kalki’s conquests of the Mlechchhas and others (digvijaya) completed. 
498-99 a.p—The Siddhanta year of the astronomers? (Aryabhata, b. 476 ap, at 
«Ataliputra). 
498-533—Mihirakula’s defeat after 498 av. Peaceful reign of Kalki (at least down to 
533 a.D., possibly longer). 
Columns of victory erected at Mandasor. 
Assumption of the style of Visheu-Vardhana. 
Possibly Kalki regarded as having brought about Krita Age. 
Old age of Kalki, about 80 in 533. 
Inscription of 533-34 a.p. at Mandasor, 
Circ. 543 a.p. (?)}—Death of Kalki. 
Purdnas not continued further. 
Kali regarded as yet running. 
784 a.p.—Jinasena writes about Kalki. 
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© Mibirakula's defeat is described in verse 6 which also says that the claim of affording « ‘fortress ' 
defence waa also taken away from the Himilaya. (J, p. 146). 

& Jt ought to be noticed that the tract from Gwalior to Kashmir ia outside the limit of Yasodhar- 
man’s conquests defined in verse preceding the defeat of Mihirakula; from the Brahmaputra to Mabon. 
dra (on the east) and from the Himalayas near the Ganges to the Western Ocean (not from E to W and 
N. w B., og summarised by Fleet, 145-40). This shows that the dégrijaya, na completed, excluded Mihire- 





Piste ‘salsotton of!’ the fear 480 1.0. might have been due to some astronomical observation, and 
the political and astronomical landmarks might have coincided. But as it was not uniformly adhered to 
by the astronomers, the selection waa more likely due to the importance of political aventg, It js 
possible thet both political end astronomical events might have contributed ie age 
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THE KADAMBA PRAKRIT INSCRIPTION OF MALAVALLI, 
BY DR. A. VENEATASUBBIAH, MLA., PD, ; Bancarone. 

Tats is published by Mr. Rice in Vol. VII of his Epigraphia Carnatica as No. 204 of 
Shikarpur Taluq ; for literature connected with it see under No. 1196 of Liders’ List of 
Brahmi Inscriptions which forms the appendix to Vol. X of the Epigraphia Indica. 

[ here wish to point out that this inscription has been wrongly understood and trana- 
lated so as to yield the meaning that Sivakhadayamman was a king of the Kadambas and 
that he made the grant -recorded in the inscription, This is wrong as can be seen by a 
reference to the original text (P. 252, VII, Epigraphia Carnalica ; p. 326 of the Kanarese 
text in the same volume) which reads as follows : — 

Vaijayanti-dhamma-mahdrdjddhirajé patikata-saujjhayi-chachsha-paré Kadambdnam raja 
Siva[khada|jvammand Ménavya-sagitténa Hariti-putténa Vaijayanti-patind puvvadattitti 
solvéna parilyalkthésa manasd . . piesa maluldya bifiyam datiam, 

“The king of the Kadambas, Dharma-Mahirajadhiraja of Vaijayanti, who studies 
the requital (of good and evil) as his sacred text—having heard that [they] were formerly 
granted by Siva(khadajvamman, of the Mémnavya-gétra, a Haritiputra and lord of 
Vaijayanti—there were granted,*a second time, with composed mind to the maternal 
unoleof .. . Msi . * 

The language of the inscription is not very grammatical ; the nominative Kadambiram 
rijd is not connected with any verb; the neuter singular datigm has for subject, or is con- 
nected with, the masculine plural purvéchitd ggimaé: and similarly we have éé gamd 
dianam. In spite of these and other irregularities, there can be no doubt, it seems to me, 
as to which word the instrumental singular Siva[khada]vammand goes with, It should, 
naturally, be takea with the following instrumental singulars Manavye-sagéiténa Hariti- 
purena Vavjaya.ti-patingd and not with the preceding nominative singulars ending with 
Kadamhinam raja. Nor can we say that, in spite of the nominative case, tho words 
ending with Kadambdvam rajd should be taken as qualifying epithets of the instrumental 
Sivakhadavammana ; for, in this case, this latter word would be qualified by Vaijayanii- 
dhamma-maharéjadhirajé [for . -rdjena] and also by Vaijayanti-patind, of which 
eae would clearly be superfluous, The only correct way therefore is to keep the nomina- 
tive singulars apart from the instrumental singulars and to translate the passage as I have 
done above. | 

This passage was originally translated by Mr. Rice as follows (cp, cu; p. 142 of 
Translations) :— 

“ By the Dharma-Mahérajadhiraja of Voijayanti, versed in the views he has adopted 
on the sacred writings, raja of the Kadambas, Siva[skanda}varmma, of the M sire 
a Haritiputra, master of Vaijavanti . . . "2 ‘ 

This translation of Mr. Kiee was the original source for the mistaken statement tha’ 
Sivakhadavamman was a king of the Kadambs ; this steer aa subd 6 ark, 
of Dr. Fleet (J. R. A. S., 1905, p. 304) and Prof. Rapson (Catalogue of Coins of the Andhra 
Dynasty; p. LITT), who have touched upon this inscription and has even found o place 
in Dr. Liiders’ List of Brahmi Inscriptions referred to above and in the index thereof. 

What has gone above must thus have made it clear that Sivakhadavamman was not 
a king of the Kadambas and that he was not the donor of the grant recorded in this 
inatription ; on thacontrary, the inscription, as I make it out, distincwly states that he ae 

t For an improved translation, which. hivvever, still repents the mistake about fre hinel = 


being a king of the Kadambas, ace footnote 4 on p. Jin Mr. Rico's Mysore and Caorg from the? Varian 
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the donor of the ‘former grant’ (purva-datti) referred to therein. Now, the inscription 
No. 263 of Shikarpur Talug (No, 1195 of Liiders’ List) which is engraved on the same 
pillar as, and immediately precedes, this inscription, records the grant of the village 
Sahalitavi to Kondamana of the Kaundinya-g'tra, the ancestor of the donee in No. 264. 

The village Sahali:avi too is no doubt the same as the village Suhali which was one of the 
thirteen villages granted by No. 264. Nevertheless, the ‘former grant’ of No, 264 can 
not refer to the grant recorded in No. 263; for, No. 263 states that the grant is made by 
Vinhukadda-chutukulananda Sitakanni, of the Mdnovya-gitra, a son of Harifi and lord 
(rajan) of Vaijayanti-pura, and that the subject of the grant is but one village—Sahalatavi ; 

while No. 264 names the donor of the ‘former grant’ referred to therein as Sivakhada 

vamman and by employing the words bifiyam datiam . . . puvvdchita ggama says that 
the subject of that grant were the thirteen villages—Sahali, Smapa‘ti, Kohginagaram, ete., 
named therein. We must therefore ? assume that at some time between the making of 
the grants recorded in Nos, 263 and 264, Sivakhadavamman made a grant to Kondamina 
himself or to his descendant of the twelve villages Sémapatti, Konginagaram, ete., in addi- 
tion to the village of SahalA which having been already granted to Kondamana by Vinhu- 
kadda-chutukulananda Satakanni was in the donee’s possession and enjoyment, These 
villages in course of time myst have passed out of the possession of the descendants of 
Kondamaéya* and theking uf the Kadambas, hearing of this, granted the same again to them, 

“This Sivakhadavamma must have been a Sitakaryi; for not only did he supplement 
the grant made by Vinhukadda-chufukulinanda SAtakanni, as we saw above; but he is 
also styled like the latter, a Manavya-sagéira, Harviputra and lord cf Vaijayanti. In all 
probability, he is the same as the prince Bivakhada-Naga-siri whose name oceura in con- 
junction with that of Vinhukadda-chutukulananda Satakanni, in a Banavdse inscription, 
No. 1186 of Liidere’ List. (See also the index of personal names attached to that List.) 

lt is thus clear that Sivakhadavamman was not a king of the Kadambas; this name 
therefore must be deleted from the list of Kadamba kings, 

A point worthy of note is that the unnamed king of the Kadambas already appears here 
with their characteristic biruda—pratikrita-svidhydya-charché-péra (in its Prakrit form) ; 
heis not however styled a Ménavya-sagétra and Haritiputra asthe later? Kadamba kingsare. 

It is also interesting to find that this inscription (i.e. Sk. 264) quotes the following 
Prakrit stanza, which has not so far been recognised as such :-— 

Ukiam khandho 
Visasattu chatu-vejjam siddhilam nigama-viditam cha. || 

This stanza being a quotation must have been composed before the time of the 
inscription (c. a. p, 250), It is therefore not unlikely that the Kadambas had acquired a 
renown for giving brahma-déydni long before the time of the inscription, The verse is also 
interesting as furnishing a specimen of the inscriptional Prakrit which was employed for 
verse about 230 A. 1. 


Dacnasia shat, ea, seaeceet crant ; di ated So ks Mo, 840.5n thud deoacied aM. dak cae 
ert that the composer or engraver of the former inscription has mado a mistake as 

: regards the number of villages granted. In view of the fact that 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA 
BY V. RANGACHARI, MLA,, L.T.; Mapmas. 
(Continued from p. 124.) 

The Romance and Sati of his Queen. 

The accomplishment of Muttamméal’s object, therefore, would mean not merely her 
self-sacrifice, but the murder of an infant. A strong objection, therefore, arose against 
the queen's resolution, and this was focussed and strengthened by the able queen dowager, 
Mafigamma|, a woman of remarkable individuality and character, who, as we shall see 
presently, left an indelible influence in the history of Madura, It is not improbable that 
Mafigammél’s endeavour against the saft of her daughter-in-law was inspired by a feeling of 
jealousy at her superior reputation ; but the real fact seems to have been her sincere horror 
at the death of the only heir expected, and her real solicitude for the welfare of the kingdom. 
But Muttammmal was obstinate; and at length a compromise was arrived at, by which 
she was to be permitted to ascend the pyre after giving birth to her child. 

The child that was born under such singular ciroumstances was christened Vijaya Rafga 
Chokkanatha. On the fourth day of his entrance into the world, his mother who had more 
affection to her dead lord than her living child, and who had performed large charities 
in order to expiate the crime of delay in her sali, found that no preparation was mace 
for her departure. She therefore took a large draft of rose water, thereby inviting o 
severe cold, which, owing to her delicate health, soon put an end, as she wanted, to her 
life. So ended the tender romance of her short wedded days. 








CHAPTER IX. 
THE MUGHAL SUPREMACY. 
Vijaya Ranga Chokkanatha (1689-1731.) 
Seorion I, 
Regency of Mangammal].*° 
Vijaya Raiga Chokkanitha was scarcely three months old, when he was proclaimed 
king. The actual administration of the realm naturally devolved on his guardian and 
grandmother Maigammil. The Queen Regent was one of the most remarkable women, 
who have distinguished themselves in Indian History and cutan undying figure in the rock 
of fame by the individuality of their character and the greatness of their achievements. 
No sovereign of the Madura line, except Visvanitha I and Tirumal Naik, has gained 
such a lasting remembrance in the memory of mankind. The kindly disposition and 
charitable deeds of Maigammil, in fact, so much engaged the affections and gratified the 
hearts of the people that, even today, almost every choultry, every road, every tank and 
temple in the Districts of Madura and Tinnevelly, is attributed to her liberality. The 
rarige of her charities, says an enterprising chronicle, extended from Kadi to Comorin and 
the sphere of her reputation from the heaven to the earth. An exceedingly interesting, 





* Tho ovents of the regency of Maiigammil are not well cme owing to the loss of Jesuit lette 
from 1687 to 1699, The account given hore is based only on indigenous chronicles, As Maicam 44 
was a mete regent, inscriptions during her regeacy are sometimes in the name of her grandson, ¢.g., the 
Tiruppujaimarudir grant of 1695, io a 
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if imaginative,"! story is current i. regard to Maigammil, which at once gives an adequate 
idea of the remarkable affection she commanded among her vontemporaries, not only at 
Madura but abroad. Itisastory illustrative of the generosity of the Queen-Regent and the 
parsimony of a contemporary king of Mysore. A few months before Majigammial’s*? death 
the Mysore monarch, a miser, had died and gone to hell, while his crown was inherited by 
a more miserly son, About the same time, a Vaagyia merchant of Mysore died and was 
carried by the a‘,cnts of the god Yama, but on reaching the city of death they were told that 
a wrong man ‘ad been brought by them. The Vansian was therefore about to be taken 
back to thy arth, when the royal sufferer, who was undergoing the tortures of hell, recog- 
nised him as a former subject and took advantage of his return to the world of life to 
sent a message to his son, the then king! The penitent and fallen chief said that, wuile he 
was ruling Mysore, he had amassed an abundance of wealth, but instead of spending it 
on behalf of the people he had buried it. No thought of charity or benevolence had ever 
entered into his mind and the result was his terrible fate. On the other hand, Queen 
Maigamma] of Madura had done innumerable acts of benevolence, and the beings of 
heaven were erecting triumphal arches to receive her and honour her. The repentant 
chief therefore asked the merchant to proceed to his son, take the buried treasure out, 
and expend? it in charities, so that he might be emancipated from the trials of hell. 
The Vannian, the story continues, did so, and a lesson was learnt by all future kings, 
The general events during her regency. 

Such was the golden opinion that Maigammal inspired in her own days. What Tirc- 
mal Naik did in regard to architecture, she did in regard to rvads and choultries. The 
one was famous for his architectural monuments, the other for her philanthropic labours. 
The one appealed to the artistic instinct in man, the other to his heart. The former again 
dazzled men by his splendour, the latter won them by her generosity. And yet Mahgammé|'s 
claim to greatness consisted not merely in her generous nature or her benevolent virtucs, 
Endowed with many masculine virtues, she proved a politician of no mean talents. 
For a space of seventeen years?! she conducted the affairs of State in such excellent 
spirit that her regency became, if not a model of good government, at least strong enough 
to secure order within the state and victory abroad. She had a certain vigour and 
independence of character which ensured the security of her reign and the discomfiture of 
her enemies. The circumstances under which she found herself in power were more gloomy 

% The Telugu Record of the Carnatic Governors from Tirumal Naik onward. 
= Maigammil died in 1705 and Chikka Diva in 1704. The latter is thus clearly the person referred 


3 The story, of course, ia a myth and has been invonted by « fertile imagination to contrast Yhe 
liberality of Maigammél with the pargimony of the contemporary Mysore ruler, Chika Deva Raja, 
(1672-1704) who, in spite of his victories, introduced a number of vexatious taxes, and never broke his 
fast every day till be deposited two bags of pagodas in the treasury out of the revenues. Bee Willy, 
Mysore, I, 63; Rios I, 306 to 369. 

M4 1689-1705. The Hist. Carna. Govre. attributes her reign to S, 1617-1635, +. ¢., A.D, 1685:1713, from 
Yuva to Nandana. The Pand. Chron. says that sho was regent from Rawdri for 12 years. It does not 
apecify particularly the date. The Supple. MS. agrees with the Hist, of Carna, Govre., which anigns 
19 years from Praméduta to Vikrama. Kali Kavi Rayan’s chronicle, with its usual vaguoness, attributes 
$ years to her regency snd further says that she was the sisver of Vijays Rasge ! The Telugu chronicle 
says that she ruled from 1707-1725. This is wrong. Epigraphy shows that she came to power before 
4690, (Sewell’s Antiquities TI, 85.) 
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than encouraging, We have already seen how, during the reign of her husband Chokka- 
nitha, the affairs of Madura had, thanks to the attacks of the Marathas, the Mysoreans and 
the Maravas, drifted into confusion and anarchy, and how the king, in despair of emancipat- 
ing himself and his kingdom from the foul designs and intriguing cliques of his adversaries, 
died of a broken heart. We have also seen how his young and gallant son, Raiga Krishna 
Muttu Virappa, endeavoured to retrieve the losses sustained by his father, to restore and 
re-establish o settled government, and to extend the name and extent of Madura to what 
they were in the time of Tirumal Naik. But before he could fully accomplish his task 
the hand of death, we have already seen, snatched him away during his 22nd year, The 
teal work of consolidation, therefore, devolved on Maigammal, And she proved not 
unequal to the task. Her remarkable vigour made her regency, when compared with that 
of her predecessors, one of tranquillity and progress. During the period of 15 years dur- 
ing which she swayed the destinies of Madura, she waged, as we shall see further on, four 
wara,—the firat with Travancore, the second with Tanjore, the third with Mysore and the 
fourth with fhe Maravas; and from these she either came out successful or at least with 
the satisfaction that the interests of Madura did not suffer, 

True her regency was clouded by a misfortune in the form of Mughal invasion for the 
first time into South India and the consequent necessity on her part to pay the penalty of 
a suppliant kingdom. But this was due to the exigencies of the times, not to her incapa- 
city. Any other ruler in her place would have had thesame fate. Moreover the domination 
case of change of masters. The Sultan of Bijapur had been for the previous thirty years 
the suzerain, and in his place there came the Maratha, and now there was the Mughal 
Emperor. Madura was equally subordinate to all of them. To bow to the majesty of the 
Empire and to purchase the immunity of the kingdom from war was therefore a service rather 
than disservice. Any other course would have meant disaster. The very victories which 
Maigammél gained later on were due to this timely recognition of imperial supremacy, 

A legend about Mangammal. 

Such were the general features of the reign of Majgammal. As has been already 
mentioned, the first thing that strikes the historian who reviews her regency is the intense 
solicitude she felt for the welfare of the people, which began to display itself immediately 
after her assumption of the reins of government. A strange story, and not an improbable 
one, ascribes her liberality to an alleged act of indiscretion on her part. On one occasion 
when she was in a forgetful mood, she put betels into her mouth with her Jeft hand.35 
An extremely orthodox woman, Maigammil regarded this as a serious breach of the 
moral code, and summoning the orthodox men, who thronged the throne ia shen 
days,,eho narrated “hor error, and ,eeked by whas means sho: could repair it) sna 
her soft and eredulous disposition listened with eamestness to their proposal try 
she should, in order to purify herself, undertake on a large scale the ¢ tructi 
of public dae he consequence Was a period of busy and philanthropi activity 





ss Vide Hiet Carne. Goer, and the Telugu Cerna. Lords which 
of Matgammdl is described in the Telugu grant of Balakrishna Mabada | 
agrahdram to Brahmans in 1700, (Antiquities, I, 4). And ‘> m oortah, eee ne ave & whole 
feeding institute in 1701 (Ep. Rep., 1911, p. 15); ete, Subbayya Bhigavate for a 
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hardly equalled by the reign of any other sovereign of the Niia dynasty eee Tirumal 
Naik. Roads and avenues, choultries and water bouths, vemples and tanks, rose without?® 
number; and a loving and wonder-struck people echoed the praises of one who, though a 
woman, asserted her claim to high eminence in history. Imagination came in course of time 
to triumph at the expense of honest admiration and an admiring posterity attributed to 
her a chain of roads” and choultries from the distant K&éi to the Cape,—a pardonable 
exaggeration which had ita basis in the fact that in addition to her works of charity in her 
own kingdom, Maigammal built a choultry for the pilgrims in the sacred city of Hinduism. 
Her toleration, 

Though the ruling passion of Maigammé] was a sincere attachment to the gods of 
Hinduism, and though in her religious policy she was entirely directed by the arts of ortho- 
dox flattery, yet the great queen was not so bigoted or narrow-minded as to persecute 
those who embraced other religions. She had an elightened understanding of the value 
of religious toleration, and endeavoured +o be impartial in her treatment of the different 
religions. In 1692, for instance, she permitted her ward and grandson to make an endow- 
ment toa Muhammadan for the maintenance of a mosque (Antiquities, II, p.7). Again 
when she heard that Father Mello of the Jesuit Society was seized and imprisoned by the 
Sétupati, her inlignation was awakened and she insisted, with success, on his immediate 
release. On another occasion,”? the Jesuit missionary, Father Bouchet, who had heard 
of the liberal ideas of the Queen-Regent, paid a visit to her, and though he was not 
favoured with a personal interview, he received the solemn assurance that the Christians 
would be free from the mischief of fanatics and the ravages of thieves. The missionary 
was treated with the respect and the courtesy due to his position and person, and even 
honoured with a procession "yhich escorted him, with much éelaf, to his station. In 1701, 
again, she sanctioned a grant of lands near Trichinopoly for a Musalman dargah at 
Penukonda for an alleged successful prophecy in the Tanjore affair.*° 

The Mughal Advent 1693. 

In her foreign policy MangammA| was, as has already been mentioned, both cautious 
and asa rule successful. With a calm mind, which saw clearly the possibilities and impos- 
sibilities of her arms, she guided the State in such a way as to obtain the maximum of gain 
with the minimum of sacrifice. This aspect of her policy is clear in her ready subjugation 
to the superior mi might of the Mughal Empire. In the year 1693, a formidable army under 

% The Telugu C Chron. ‘says that abo built choultries at the distance of every kéfam (10 miles), dug 
tanks, and erected water-booths at the distance of every five ndlikas (7 miles), and wells, with brick 
work and stone steps, at the distance of every nijiba (1j miles), All these being completed, it anya 
she built a handsome choultry at EAdi. 

7 Madura Gacr., p. 54. Taylor thinks that Maigammél’s charity might be due to her repentance 
for some amorous escapade. See his 0. H. MSS. II. 

% Taylor's 0. H. MSS. U,p. 227. tis nid that the missionary saw tho Dalavii, Narasappaiya 
evidently, and not the Queen, Narasa was a very orthodox man and had dismissed certain bombardiers 
out of service on discovering them to be “ Farangis,"’ i.«., European Christians. Ho however gave ao 
warm. reception to the Father, and took the presents the Iatter brought to the Queen and induced her 
to be generous a: usual. The presents wero a two-feot terrestrial globe, and nine-inch glass globe, 
magnifying and burning glasses mirrora, ote. = 

% Sea Mair, Ep. Rep. 1911,p. 00. Mr. Krishna Sastri believes that the Tanjore affair here men- 
tioned was probably the alliance with it against Mysore. ‘The inscription mentions a Vira Véukajsa Déva 
as suzerain, and Mr. Krishna Sastri, instead of seeing that it is a formal affair, makes the mistake of 
reconciling this with Véikata II of the Chandragiri dynaaty ! | 
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the command of the celebrated Zulfikar Khan, the general who was entrusted with the 
task of capturing Jinji and its illustrious Maratha occupant, Raja Ram, the brother and 
successor of Sambaji, burst as a sort of diversion into the south, with a view to collect 
the tribute of the various tributary kingdoms. Till 1650 the South Indian powers had 
acknowledged the supremacy of the Deccan Sultans. The Marathas then obtained by 
their sword the right of collecting the tributes. With their head-quarters at Jinji, they 
succeeded, for the space of a generation, in extorting the allegiance of the South Indian 
powers ; but in 1688, the ambition of Aurangzeb, which had not only extinguished the 
Pathan kingdoms of Bijapur and Golkonda, but compelled the Maratha ruler Paia RAm 
to flee from his native country and take refuge at Jinji, desired to bring the various 
powers of South India directly under the Empire. It was with this intention that 
4ulfikar Khan, who was besieging “the Eastern Troy" from 1690 onward, carried his 
army in 1693 further south. As might be expected, his march was a triumphal progress. 
The Maratha ruler of Tanjore, Shahji, readily obeyed and paid tribute. The turn af 
Maglura then came. Maigammél knew that the opposition against the Mughal arms 
would be suicidal; that far from procuring her independence it would mean ruin. 
Further north, even the powerful Chikka Déva had conciliated the Mughals. Nearer, 
Tanjore had just submitted. Both traditions and present circumstance, therefore, both 
self-interest and precedent, told Maigammal that she must yield. She therefore readily 
acknowledged the Empire and paid the tribute of a suppliant vassal. It is not known, 
however, how much she had to pay. Indeed Maigamma] did not only make the best 
of a trying situation, but positively made it a source of service and advantage to her. 
She seems to have utilized the arbitration and the resources of the Empire against 
Tanjore, whose encroachments into her territory did not cease. The Bundela Journal 
says that, in 1697, Zulfikar Khan led a second expedition into the South, and that “whe 
he arrived near Tanjore, the Zemindar of Trichinopoly sent a considerable offering, with 
requests of assistance to recover several places which the Raja of Tanjore had taken from 
him”. Zulfikar Khan complied with the request, and obliged Tanjore to restore them.#0 
That she wisely endeavoured to acknowledge the imperial suzerainty and availed her- 
self of it when attacked by enemies is clear not only from the incidents already descrined 
but from an event which took place in 1702. Niccolas Manucci(t tells us that, on April 20, 
1702, she sent a letter to the Deputy Nawab of the Carnatic, Da’id Khan, just then besieging 
the English in Madras,/2 requesting him “ to undertake in person to assist her in the war 
Scott II, p. 93. “The Raja of Trichinopoly was an infant, and the power of the State vested in 
his mother, & woman of great abilities who conducted affairs with masculine cou * Te is not inn. 
probable that an invasion of the South by 4 certain “ Mulla" in 1696 referred to in the Tanjore Gazr. 








Madras in Olden Times, Vol. 1, p. 375-406 ; Storia do Mogor, III, 384.414. Dé'td Khan completed the 
work of Zulfiker Khan in the conquest of the Carnatic. In 1702 he captured Vellore, the last 
remaining possession of Raja Ram in the south, See Storia do Mogor, TH, p. 421, and 496.7, Manueci 


and goata, Da'dd Khas threw the thieves of Vellore into the diteh aa & thaakcottectas peppery 
For an account of Vellore under the Muhammaedan chiefs, seo Taylor's Feat. MSS, II. It contains 
come very curious and interesting fects, but is not germane to our purpeas ots tt 
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she was obliged to wage against the Prince of Aurapaliam bijaeyhaih bovnca’s another 
tributary of the Moghul. This man had already seized some of her towns. The letter 
stated with much exaggeration the iniquity of the Rajah’s proceedings, and was fitted with 
humble words and prayers intended to influence the general to come to her aid. With 
it came some very fine presents to be sent on to Aurangzeb, Gomwe for Da'id Khanand some 
for the diwan, They consisted in a number of valuable trinkets and precious stones for 
the king, 20,000 rupees in silver coin for the general, and 10,000 for the diwan—a metal 
with more virtues in the eyes of these gentry than the most polished orations or the 
most loquacious tongues". Manueci proceeds to say that, most probably on account of 
the siege of Madras, Da’iid Khan wrote to her regretting his inability to respond to her 
prayer, but sent her a few troops. 

The earnest endeavour on the part of Maigammiil to keep in good terms with the 
Empire at any cost is clear in another incident which took place at the end of 1702. Da‘ad 
Khan had driven the Marathas completely from the Carnatic by that time, and Aurangzeb 
wrote to him “to force payment from the Rajah of Tanjore, the Queen of Trichinopoly, 
and some other neighbouring princes, of the tribute they had hitherto paid to the Mah- 
rattas.” ‘These sums were to be in addition to the tribute previously collected by him from 
these princes. In his order the emperor set forth his reasons for making such a demand. 
Of these, the principal was that he had disbursed enormous suma in the conquest of the 
Marathas and in rescuing these kingdoms from a state of never-ending pillage. It was 
s matter of justice, therefore, that they should bear a cost of the imperial war with the 
Marathas. In conformity with these orders, Di’id Khan demanded an enhanced tribute 
from Tanjore and Trichinopoly, besides a contribution of 300 and 100 elephante respectively 
to the Empire,—to replace those that had been lost during the war. Both the rulers 
pleaded poverty in vain. But they knew that the Mughal's object was, as Manucci says, 
to dispoil them and “ to become the master of all their territories and their treasures.” 
They had therefore to purchase their safety by furnishing to the Mughal General 

“not the number of elephants he claimed, but as many as could be found in their states 
and belonging to their subjecta."""* After all, the Mughal did not give them efficient 
protection. For in May 1704,‘* the Marathas who, by this time, were penetrating into 
every corner of the Mughal Empire, raided the Carnatic, conquered the fortress of Serava 
once the capital of Carnatic Bijapur and now an imperial possession, once again; entered 
the country adjoining the territories of the kingdom of Trichinopoly and “ realised a 
very large sum as tribute ;" and then proceeding to Tanjore, scaled an alliance between 
the Maharashtra and the colony by the celebration of the marriage of the Tanjore 
ptincesa with the son of Rimachandra Pant, the great statesman in whose hands the 

administration of the Maratha affairs had been entrusted by Queen Tara Bai. 
The Mysore invasion of the Koigu Province. 

It seems that, immediately after her submission to the Empire, Maigammél 
had to defend her kingdom against a formidable invasion of the Mysoreans. 
It is to the great credit of the Mysore king, Chikka Déva Riya, that while 
the other kingdoms of South India were tottering down, Sites et es 
about an expansion of his kingdom. With rare diplomatic genius he persuaded 
the Mughals, who had seized Bijapur and organized its ieee DOsBeSsIONS in 
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the Carnatic into the new Mughal province of Sera‘, to sell Bangalore and its neighbour 
hood, which they. had just seized from King Shahji of Tanjore, to himself for three lakhs o¢ 
rupees, Assiduously cultivating an alliance with Aurangzeb, Chikka Déva proceeded 
to extend his territories in directions that would not interfere with the Mughal activi - 
ties. He deprived, for instance, Bednore of many of ita districts. Above all,he invaded 
the possession of Maigammé|, and carried devastation into the disputed areas of Salem 
and Coimbatore. Almost all the Polygars.of Koigu Nad yielded,“* and agreed to pay 
the peshbash in future to Srirangapatgam instead of Madura. Not contented, the 
Mysoreans under Dajavai Kumara Raya were soon at Trichinopoly itself. The Naik 
capital was besieged, and Kumira Raya vowed that be would never return to Sriraiga- 
patnam without capturing the city. The Dalavai, however, had more enthusiasm than 
success. An irruption of the Marathas into Mysore in the North necessitated the despatch 
of a large part of his army to Sriraigapa;pam ; and as a result of this, he had (apparently) to 
abandon the siege and return to Mysore. It ia not improbable that Narassappaiya, the 
Dafavai of Maigamma], took advantage of the diminution of the Mysore army to take the 
offensive and compel its retreat, thereby recovering much, if not all, of the lost territory. 
The War with Travancore, 

The war with Mysore was followed in 1698 by a war with Travancore.“*| The Rajas 
of Travancore had, ever since its subjugation by the Vijayanagar Emperor Achyuts Raya, 
saluted the Madura flag and paid tribute. But during the troublous times of Chokkanatha, 
the then ruler Ravi Varma availed himself of the exhaustion of Madura to violate the faith 
of the previous engagements and withhold the tribute. In the time of Rafiga Krinshoa there 
was a reaction, but once again, on the death of that monarch, the king of Travancore became 
disaffected and imperious. This attitude kindled the anzer of ths queen-regent. She imme- 
diately set military operations on foot, and in 1697, despatched a punitive expedition into 
the Western kingdom. After a laborious march, the Naik army reached, by way of the 
rocky defile north of the cape, the town of Korkulam, identified by Nelson with Quilon, 
whither the forces of Travancore had already marched with a view to check the 
enemy. When the two armies lay opposite to each other, the Raja of Travancore 
proposed that, in case his adversary co-operated with him in the overthrow of some 
of his ministers who had opposed his authority and insulted his dignity, he would sur- 
render the place and agree to pay tribute. The Vadugas agreed ; the obnoxious minis- 
tera were either taken and executed or exiled, and it remained for the Travancore ruler 
to fulfil his promise. He ceded the town, but he had evidently resolved on treachery from 
the very beginning. As soon as the forces of Madura occupied the town and felt 
themselves secure, they were suddenly attacked before they had time to gather, and 
were almost cut down toa man. A few fortunate men escaped to carry the tale of 
disaster. The revengeful spirit of Maigamma| was at once aroused to a pitch of fury. 
Mustering all her resources she organized a new and more powerful expedition under the 
command of the ablest general, Narasappaiya, The course of the war is uncertain, but 
we know that Narasa spender in avenging the recent cperaiey, ravaged Travancore, 
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and besides gaining enormous spoils, compelled the Raja to pay the arrears of tribute 
and guarantee its future payment. The spoils of the war included some fine cannon, 
which were taken by the Dalavai and planted in the bastions ” of Madura and Trichino- 
poly.** The later Mr. Nelson instituted inquiries about them, but he was unable to 
definitely ascertain their fate.! 

War with Tanjore, 1700-1, 

After the conclusion of peace with Ravi Varma, Maigammé! was compelled to 
declare war bree King Shahji of Tanjore. With true Maratha ambition, he had been 
gradually encroaching into the Madura territory, and annexed a number of villages 
along the banks of the Kaveri. He had also instituted frequent raids into the Madura 
kingdom for the sake of spoils. The vigilance of the Tondaman and the martial valour of 
the Sétupati baffled many a time the Tanjorean invaders; but Mafgammal] could. not 
brook the continuance of such a state of things. She therefore Narasappaiya, 
a8 soon as he returned from his Travancore expedition, to take steps against Tanjore, 
Narasappaiya wag at first on the defensive. Either the exhaustion of his army or the 
requirements of economy dissuaded him from an extensive programme and offensive enter- 
prise. He therefore simply stationed his forces on the Southern banks of the river, with 
a view of checking the detached irruptions of the Tanjore cavalry. The agility and activity 
of the latter proved more than equal to the slowly moving army of the Vatugas. The 
depredations into Madura continued, and Narasa had to take firm and immediate 
steps to chastise the insolence of the Maratha. Not caring to engage the foes before him, 
he took the route direct to Tanjore. By slow and cautious march he soon found himself 
in the vicinity of the Maratha capital. Sudden floods of the tributaries of the Kaveri 
prevented an effective opposition on the part of the Tanjore general, and the army that 
came to meet the invaders was practically exterminated. There was at once a panic in 
the city. The king was alarmed and the people were in despair. Shahji felt that the disaster 
must be due to the inactivity and treachery of his minister, Vanoji Pandit“e Rightly or 
wrongly he held him to be the author of the trouble and threatened him with instant 
death, if the enemy were still suffered to progress. Vanoji Pandit vowed to sacrifice his life, 
if he did not. make the enemy abandon the march and return to Trichinopoly in the course 
ofa week. The shrewd minister depended for success, not on a new muster of forces or o 
new organization of the army, but on the enemy's love of money. In his view every person 
in the Madura kingdom had a price, and he resolved to cosx Maigammal and her Dalavii 
by heaps of coins to conclude peace. But the necessary sum was not forthcoming. The 
treasury was empty and the king unsympathetic, But to the desperate situation 
of the minister, the ways and means were not wanting. Poor people were compelled 
to part with their meagre hoards, and merchants were menaced to disgorge their profit. 
Everybody in the pay of Maigammal was then made richer. The queen herself was 
satisfied by a big warindemnity. Her ministers wero equally gratified, and above all, the 
father of Narasappaiya, a person whose love of money amounted to a passion, had 
full satisfaction! The result was that the Madura army was in a week on ita way to 
Trichinopoly. The life of Vanoji Pandit, as well as the kingdom of Tanjore, was safe. 

(To be continued.) 














* For an account of Trichinopoly and its fort in 1719 by Father Bouchet, soe Moore's Trictino- 
poly Manwal, 130-131. He points out that the fort waa the finest between ) Comorin and Golkonda, 
Se Oe eT ee ae people, and that its double + with its 60 towers, had 






r30 of cannon mounted on it- neji Paa}tar, an incripon of whom | 
He waa the same as the Sri Vensjt nacription of whom, dated 1686-7, in found at 
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THE MAHIMNASTAVA AND ITS AUTHOR 
This celebrated hymn is ascribed generally, 
though not unanimously, to Pushpadanta, a king of 
the Gandharvas, This is on the face of it a legend, 
—a figment of a clever brain who evidently meant 
to express his great veneration for the poem by 
associating with a ‘lord of celestial musicians’ and 
adding o fow spurious verses to that offect at the 
end. Asolitary commentator, Dechyimétya, how- 
ever, brings it back from heaven and preserves a 
tradition of ite having been written by the 
celebrated Kumarilabhatta (Deseriplive Cat. of 
Gow. Griental Inbrary, Mysore, No. 11120.) Aa 
to ita probable age, Aufrecht (Oxf. Cat. p. 131) 
could not trace ita versea earlier than the time of 
Ujjvaladatte, who quotes the line na ti tagat PCH 
wager eq under L* 48 and 09. This ia of little 
value, for a commentary itself by Vopadeval Bhan- 
darkar'asixth Rep. No. 433) carries us further back. 
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An earter quotation is to be found in Sarvinanda's 
Tikdearvasca (Triv. Sans, Series, Part I, p. 17), 
which was written soon after 1159 A.D. But a 
clear solution of both age and suthorship is perhaps 
to be found in the following passage of BPy23's 7- 
ffaenweT , (Kdeyamdié Ed., Part I, p. 255) 
written in A. D. 0509. 
“Pe — eset | aPTeeT- 
estrehiecce Aint | aeterat ooew 
Taras (Ae: Aaprege: fegaraces || ef craft 
oT eegtictrdt wae Cae ward crete 
we wr Raster Sra feger 
seared Os TOP eT: TET: Il eS Mee 
az i)” “ogaoh " ia verse 18 of the hymn, 
and aa there is nothing to show that it was ao 
later interpolation, tha whole hymn must have 
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Intercourse between India and the Western World 
from the onrliest times to the fal) of Rome. By 
H. G. Rawiiwsos, M.A., L E. 8. Cambridge; at 
the University Preas, 1914. 

Tee book hag been very much praised on all 

hands, and, I think, rightlyso. And it is a matter 
of great surprise to find a Professor of English writ. 
ing euch o well-informing and interesting book 
on auch a difficult antiquarian subject. There 
ean be no doubt that it supplies a long-felt want 
and that it will be very widely read both by 
Europeans and Indians, especially oa it ia written 
in a popular style, The book can certainly, on the 
whole, be safely recommended for general perusal. 
The author has evidently taken great pains 
make himeclf acquainted with almost all that has 
been written on the subject by various scholars and 
entiquarians and has as @ rule wisely used hia 
powor of disrrimination where there 4 a divergence 
of opinion among the experts. The book, in short, 
is all that o most intelligent and painstaking 
layman can put together, 

The book. |vwever, ia not entirely without fauli«, 
and if they ore eraticated in the secona edition, 


desired. Here I shall refer only to these points 
to which attention has not already been drawn 
in its reviews elsewhere, On p. 85, the suthor 

| * Perhaps the latest referenoo to them (Ya. 
vanas) ocoum in the inseription of the Andhra 
queen Bilsiri, A.D, 144; who boaste that she 
rooted the “fakes, Yavanas, and Pahlavas’’ out 
of the Deccan for ever,' and mentions in a footnote 
that this inscription is at Karla. Here ho has 
fallen into three blunders. In the first place, the 
name of the queen is not Bailar! but Baladrt. 
Becondly, So nn Wh Yooted cut shebe Soieiga- 
rs is not this queen, but her son aT 
Sitakarsi, And, thirdly, the inscription is not in 
a cave of Karla but at Nasik. The diacritical 
marks sometimes are not properly used. Thus 
for Tégara (p. 19) wo ehould have Tagara, for 
Anurddhapur (p. 162) Anuriidbipur, for Paduka 
(p 165) Paédwkd, and for Pdtika {p. 87) Patika. 





| The expression ‘the rape of Sit in the Rémdyara,” 


the neces-ity for which we have no doubt wil! | 
be felt befor long, it will leave nothing to b | 


(1) 141) does not bespeak the author's close 
scqinintanes with Valmlki’s work or even its 
revrate translations The word ‘ unsurmountable" 
‘rene on p. 169 must bea misprint for ¢ in. 

o°0T fa tng tea Rb” 


¥. KR. Gurre. 
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A THIRD JOURNEY OF EXPLORATION IN CENTRAL ASIA, 1913-16. 
BY SIR AUREL STEIN, &.0.LE., D.LITT. 
(Continued from p. 144.) 

ype aig Zager owas I had to push on preparations for the explorations which were to 

take our several parties into the waterlessdesert north and north-east of the extant Lop- 
nor. It was some help that the small colony of Lopliks, formerly living at Abdal, whom a 
slow impulse is gradually turning from semi-nomadio fishermen and hunters into somewhat 
casual agriculturista, had aince 1908 transferted their homesteads to the patches of land now 
again irrigated from the stream of Miran. But apart from their exceedingly scanty resources 
and the struggle with their evasive cunning, | had another source of worry to face during 
those anxious days, Within a week of my arrival at Miran, I received a letter from Sir George 
Macartney bringing serious news. From the headquarters of the provincial Government 
at Urumchi an edict had issued ordering the district authorities to prevent all surveying 
.work on our part, and in case of any-attempt to continue our explorations to arrest and send 
us under escort to Kashgar “for punishment under treaty." There is neither room nor 
need here to discuss the probable motives of this intended obstruction, or the alleged regu- 
lations by the Generai staff of the Chinese Republic quoted in explanation. I knew that the 
intercession of our Minister at Peking had been immediately invoked from Kashgar by my 
ever-watchful friend and protector, But that help could make itself felt only after months. 
In the meantime I should have te contend, if not with an attempt at forcible interforence, 
yet with Chinese passive obstruction easy enough to apply in my circumstances and parti- 
cularly dangerous to my plans. Soon there arrivea a copy of the edict from the officious 
Amban at Kara-shahr, whom I had previously asked for a Mongol interpreter. I could 
gauge the force of the import and language when I saw the sallow face ot my pour 
shrivelled Chinese secretary turning o livid grey as be read through the document and 
ex plained it. 

Evening after evening as I came back from the day's work at the ruins [ looked anxiously 
among my indolent Lopliks for the first signs of the feared passive resistance to my plans 
which would have so well suited their natural bent. But fortunately the expected prohibi- 
tion from Charkhlik never came. As I found out later, I owed this lucky escape to the 
before he could take any action. His rebel successor, who had taken charge of the Yamen 
and found the orders there, had more urgent and profitable business to attend to before he 
was ‘clled himself. And subsequently the military commandants, in strict observance of 
Chinese official convention, had carefully abstained from locking into civil affairs, and 
kept the Yamen papers sealed up until the new Amban had arrived from Urumchi and taken 
charge of the seal of office, But what a relief it was when I had safely collected all I needed 
from any risk of human interference! Great as were the drficulties and risks from lifeless 
nature to be faced there, I was buoyed up by the assurance of freedom for the timely 
execution of my plans. | | 

On January 23 I had started Lal Singh northward by the Tarim to Tikenlik, where he 
was to pick up the seven strong camels I had asked Abdu'r-Rahim, the hardy hunter from 
Singer and our old guide in the Kuruk-tagh, to provide. Thence he was to carry out an 
exact survey of the ancient river-bed and its branches by which the waters of Konchedarya 
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once reached the area, now wholly desiccated desert, south cf the Kuruk-tagh foothills, 


where Hedin in 1900 had first discovered the ruins of the “Lou-lan" site. The latter was 
to be our rendezvous. Surveyor Muhammad Yakub Khan, some daya later, was sent off 
with five camels by the desert track to Tun-huang in order to carry a series of exact level- 
ling operations from the eastern end of the great salt-encrusted basin which marks the 
ancient dried-up Lop Sea, towards the termination of the Su-lo Ho drainage, 

My own tasks included the excavation of any ruins which the intended exploration of 
the dried-up delta of the “ Kuruk-darya” and the search for the ancient Chinese route once 
leading eastwards from Lou-lan might reveal. In order to assure adequate time for the 
latter rather hazardous task and for the survey of the unexplored north and east portions of 
the great salt-encrusted sea-bed, which, there was reason to assume, that ancient route must 
have passed through or skirted, it was essential to effect excavations rapidly, and therefore 
to take along as many labourers as I could possibly manage to keep supplied with water, 
recte ica. What with big loads of ice sufficient to assure minimum allowances of water for 
thirty-five people for at least one month, with food supplies of one month for all and of an 
additional month for my own people, and what with the indispensable outfit of furs, felte, 
etc,, to afford protection in the wintry desert exposed to icy gales, the thirty camels I had 
succeedod in raising, including our own, were by no means too many. It goes without say- 
ing that everybody had to walk, and that the labourers had to help by the carriage of light 
It was a great relief when, on February 1, I had safely started this big column for the 
desert north-eastward. Next day we took up our water-supply in the shape of big blocks 
of ice packed in bags from a terminal lagoon of the Tarim. Thence four marches brought 
us to my immediate goal, a large ruined fort which had first been sighted by Tokhta 
Akhun, my faithful old Loplik follower, apparently in 1910, when he returned from the 
Lou-lan site after guiding there Mr. Tachibana, the young Japanese explorer. By clearing 
the substantial dwellings within, we recovered plentiful relics in the shape of architectural 
wood-carvings, implementa, coins, ete,, these proved occupation to have ceased here about 
the same period, early in the fourth century a.p., as at the ‘“‘ Lou-lan” site. Wind-erosion 
had deeply scoured the ground outside, but had not succeeded in more than breaching in 
places the very solid enclosing rampart built of alternate layers of brushwood fascines 
and stamped clay, after the fashion of the ancient Chinese Limes. A well-marked dry 
river-course near the fort was easily traced by the rows of fallen dead trees once lining the 
banks, and the direction clearly proved it to have been a southern branch of the ancient 
Kuruk-darya (“the dry river"), which once had carried water to the Lou-lan Bite. 

By following up this river-course we came upon a second and smaller fort, and a recon- 
naissance north of it soon led to the discovery of the scattered remains of an oxtensive 
settlement. ‘Tho dwellings, built of timber and wattle after the fashion of those at the Niya 
site, had suffered greatly through the erosive action of wind-driven sand. Yet, where oon- 
solidated refuse heaps had helped to protect the original floors, we found ancient records on 
wood and paper in Kharoshthi and another Indian soript, as well as in Chinese and Early 
ment, fabrics, and the like. There could be no doubt that this eettlement, too, hnd been 
well-developed civilization due to the mixture of Indian, Chinese, and Western influences 
which my finds of 1906 at the Lou-lan site had illustrated. rates | 
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The exact antiquarian evidence here obtained has its special value, because it enables 
us to date a variety of physical features which I could observe in the immediate vicinity 
of tho ruined settlement. They throw fresh light on the hydrography and early oocupation 
of this part of the Lop-nor region during historical times and those immediately preceding 
them. For the latter the abundant finds of stone implements, such as Neolithic arrow- 
heads and jade celta, which were picked up from the eroded surface of the ground near these 
ruins afforded a very useful guide. The fact that these finds of stone implements continued 
over most of the wind-eroded ground up to the Lou-lan site had a significant bearing on 
the so-called “ Lop-nor problem,” the discussion of which has long been carried on without 

It was similarly important that on the two long marches which brought us there we 
met a succession of ancient river-beds all lined by rows of dead Toghrak (wild-poplar) trees, 
and clearly recognizable by their direction as having branched off from the “ Dry River” 
skirting the foot of the Kuruk-tagh. It was plainly a considerable delta, not a large 
evidence, and our new surveys have shown how far it extended south and south-west. Finda 
historical period mingled freely with those of the Stone Age, just on the ground where 
(according to a recent theory) we ought to have been crossing the position assumed for 
the Lop-nor of the epoch when Lou-lan was occupied. 

It was long after nightfall on February 10 that we struggled through to the old Chinese 
station marked by the chief ruins of the Lou-lan site. It was very trying ground we had 
to cross all day, cut up by wind erosion into an unending succession of narrow and steep 
clay terraces all running east-north-east to west-south-west, the direction of the prevailing 
wind, and very difficult for the camels to pass. From our base camp at the foot of the 
familiar Stupa ruin I pushed out reconnaissances into the unknown desert to the east and 
north-east, while keeping my diggers at work on deeper deposits of refuse, etc., which had 
escaped attention during the stress of our previous visit. Among the numerous finds of 
ancient documents on wood and paper which rewarded this clearing, I may specially mention 
one, unfortunately fi ugmentary, which shows & script as yet unrepresented among all our 
since my finds of 1906-07 as Early Sogdian. 

Quite as interesting to me were the series of close observations I was able to make on 
ground immediately adjoining the ruins, as to the levels at which the process of denudation 
and wind-erosion had been arrested from time to time by a temporary return of moisture 
and desert vegetation affording protection to the soil. These clearly showed that the process, 
striking as its effects everywhere are, had been neither constant nor uniform during the 
sixteen hundred years which have passed since tne abandonment of the station. Hence a 
mare line of levelling earried across areas which wind-erosion has affected in such different 
ways, could not, in the absence of dateable marks in the shape of structural or other remains, 
be expected to yield reliable outlines of the hydrographic configuration of the ground 

But the chance for more exciting work came when I could follow up what the reconnais- 
sance surveys, carried out particularly by Afrazgul Khan, my young Pathan surveyor, 
wholly untouched by human feet for so many centuries, I had hoped to find ruins near what 
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I conjectured to have been the line of the earliest Chinese route leading into the Tarim Basin 
from Tun-huang and the extreme west of China proper. A succession of important dis- 
coveries soon confirmed that hope. On the top of a large clay terrace or mesha, rising steeply 
some 35 feet above the eroded ground-level, 1 came upon most interesting remains of an 
ancient burial-ground. On the sides of the mound graves had been partially exposed 
and destroyed by wind-erosion undercutting the banks and causing them to fall. But the 
top of the mesha had been safe from this destructive agent, and there we found o series 








of large grave pits which yielded a rich antiquarian haul in quite bewildering confusion. 

Mixed up with human bones and fragments of coffins there emerged here in abundance 
household implements of all sorta, objects of personal use such as decorated bronze mirrors, 
wooden models of arms, Chinese records on paper and wood, and, above all, a wonderful 
variety of fabrics which delighted my eye. Among them were besatifully coloured silks, 
pieces of rich brocade and embroidery, fragmenta of fine pile carpets by the side of coarse 
fabrics in wool and felta. It soon became evident that these remnants of garments of all 
sorta had been used for wrapping up bodies, perhaps partially embalmed. I could not have 
wished for a more representative exhibition of that ancient Chinese silk trade which we 
know to have been a chief factor in opening up this earliest route for China’s direct 
intercourse with Central Asia and the distant West, and which had passed along here for 
centuries. 

A variety of very interesting problems as to the origin of designs, etc., usually attri- 
buted to Persian art of the Sassanian period, had been raised by the fine decorated silk fabrics 
I had discovered on my former journey in the walled-up cave temple of the “Thousand 
Buddhas” near Tun-huang. Here o mass of far older and dateable materials was coming 
to light to help to solve those problems. I soon realized, from various indications, that the 
contents of these pits must have been collected, before the final abandonment of the Chinase 
nilitary station of Lou-lan, from older graves which wind-erosion or some similar cause had 
bxposed or was threatening. Consequently the relics, here saved in obedience to a pious 
custom still prevalent among the Chinese, could safely be assigned to that period of the 
rule of the Han dynasty, which followed the first expansion of Chinese trade and power into 
Central Asia about the close of the second century B.C. There was no time then to examine 
the wealth of beautifal designs and colours making a feast for my eyes. But I felt that in 
this utter desolation of the wind-eroded clay desert, where nature was wholly dead and even 
the very soil was being reduced, as it were, to the condition of a skeleton, there had opened 











up ® new and fascinating chapter in the history of textile art. It will take years to read it 


My satisfaction was equally great when, after a long and tatiguing tramp from our 
base, I found myself by nightfall at a large walled enclosure near to where one of the dry 
river-beds passing the Lou-lan site seemed to merge in the hard salt expanse of an ancient 


terminal marsh. We had struck the fortified castrwm which, os close examination soon 
showed, had served as a point d'appui for Chinese missions and troopa where they first 


reached Lou-lan territory after having crossed the salt-enorasted dry Inko-bed and skirted 
its absolutely barren north shores. Its walls, built with regular alternate layers of olay and 
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There could be no doubt that the fort dated, like the Tun-huang Limes itself, from the 
first military advanoe of the Chinese into the Tarim Basin, about 14 8.c., and that it 
represented, as it were, the bridge-head of the desert route by which that advance was made 
possible. J had become so familiar with that ancient Limes and the technical skill displayed 
in ita construction that I could not help rejoicing at the way in which this work from the 
hands of the same old Chinese engineers had withstood the attacks of that most formidable 
enemy in this region, wind-erosion. The walls of reed fascines had nowhere been seriously 
breached, while inside the circumvallation the force of the wind has worked terrible havoc, 
scouring out big hollows down to 20 feet and more below the ground-level and reducing o 
large central structure to a bare clay terrace strewn with scattered débris of timber. Under 
the shelter of the north wall, however, refuse heaps had survived, and these yielded Chinese 
records on wood and paper. 

Beyond this fortified Chinese station other remains were traced. Of these it must suffice 
to mention a smal! ruined fort which occupied a commanding position on the narrow top of 
& precipitous clay ridge fully 100 feet high. It had evidently served as a stronghold and 
look-out post for some chief of the indigenous population of Lou-lan. Of the type, 
habits, and civilization of the Lou-lan people, a8 the Chinese found them on the first opening 
of the route through the desert, the Han Annals have preserved some curious notes. The 
accuracy of these was illustrated in a most striking fashion by the examination of the graves 
covering the other end of the clay ridge. Here we found the bodies of men and women, 
probably members of the old chief's family, in 4 truly wonderful state of preservation, due, 
no doubt, to the absolute dryness of the climate and the safe elevation of their resting-places. 
The peaked felt caps of the men decorated with big feathers and other trophies of the chase, 
the arrow-shafts by their side, the simple but strong woollen garments fastened with pins 
of hard wood, the neatly woven small baskets the food for the dead, etc., all indicated 
a race of semi-nomadic hunters and herdsmen, just as the Chinese describe them. 

It was a strange sensation to look down on figures which br for the parched skin seemed 
like those of men asleep and to feel brought face to face with people who inhabited, and no 
doubt liked, this dreary Lop-nor region in the first centuries a.p. The features of the heads 
closely recalled the homo alpinus type, which, judging from my anthropometric records, 
worked up by Mr. T. A. Joyce, still supplies the prevalent element in the racial constitution 
of the indigenous population of Chinese Turkestan and is seen in its purestform in the Iranian- 
speaking tribes near the Pamirs. Tho general appearance of these Lou-lan people seemed 
curiously to accord with the significant juxtaposition in which small bronze objects of Chinese 
origin were picked up on the slope below the little fort together with stone implemen’s, 
There were indications elsewhere, too, suggesting that the interval separating the latest 
Neolithic period in Lou-lan from the advent of the Chinese may not have been a very long 
one. 

Apart from their direct interest, the discoveries here briefly indicated had a special 
importance by furnishing me with a safe starting-point and some guidance for the difficult 
task still before us, that of tracing the line of that famous ancient route through the forbid- 
ding desert eastwards. But it was impossible to set out for it at once. Inceasant toil in 
the waterless desert with constant exposure to its icy winds had exhausted our Loplik 
labourers, hardy plants as they were and pleased with the rewards I gave them. When the 
last digging at the outlying ruins to the north-east,had been done, I had to take them *- +k 
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to our Lou-lan base camp, whence they could return in safety under Ibrahim Beg's guidance 
to the world of the living. 

The season's initial sand-storm which had broken with full fury on the preceding night 
and which the Lopliks attributed to the wrath of the dead we had disturbed, made this march 
exceptionally trying, apart from the risks of straying, which the semi-darknesa involved 
for the men. To my great relief I found Lal Singh safely arrived after accomplishing his 
survey tasks in the west on a circuit of some 400 miles. He had been duly joined by that 
plucky hunter, Abdu’r-Rahim, who with his life-long desert experience and his magnificent 
camels brought fresh strength for our column. It may serve to illustrate the stamina of 
his animals, bred and reared in the Kuruk-tagh, that the baby camel to which one of them 
gave birth at the Lou-lan site subsequently traversed with us all those waterless wastes of 
salt and gravel unharmed and almost throughout on its own legs. 

Together we moved then north to the Kuruk-tagh in order to secure for our hard-tried 
camels a few days’ rest with water and grazing at the salt springs of Altmish-bulak. The 
new route followed on the three days’ march allowed me to examine mote burial-grounds 
on the gravel glacis which overlooks the ancient riverine belt, now dried up and eroded by 
the wind. Their remains proved very helpful for explaining my previous finds east of the 
Lou-lan site, Suteven more welcome was the four days’ halt at Altmish-bulak. Its springs, 
saline as they are, gave our brave camels their first chance of a real drink after three woeks, 
and on the reed beds around them they could gather fresh strength for the hard task still 
before them. After the dead worla we had toiled in, this little patch of vegetation seemed 
delightiul, too, to us humans, 

After replenishing our ice supply and taking a carefully arranged store of fuel, we started 
on February 24 for our respective tasks. The one allotted to Lal Singh was to survey the 
unknown north-east shores of the great salt-encrusted’ basin, which represents the fullest 
extension of the dried-up ancient Lop-nor, and the barren hill ranges of the Kuruk-tagh 
overlooking them. I myself accompanied by Afrazgul and Shams Din proposed to search 
for the ancient Chinese route where it left the edge of the once inhabited Lou-lan area, and 
to trace it over whatever ground it might have crossed right through to where it was likely 
to have diverged from the line still followed by the desert track, which leads from Tun-huang 
along the southern shore of the great dried-up Lop Sea towards Miran, It was a fascinating 
task after my own taste, combining geographical and historical interest, but one attended 
Also by serious difficulties and risks, 

From what I knew of the general character of the ground before us, it was certain that 
we ‘could not hope for water, nor over most of it for fuel to melt our ice with, before striking 
the Tun-huang caravan track, a matter of some ten days’ hard marching judging from the 
approximately calculated distance. There was a limit to the endurance of our brave camels, 
and with the heavy loncs of ice, fuel, and provisions which had to be carried for the sake of 
safety, L could rot expect the animals,. already hard tried by the preceding week's work in 
absolute desert, to remain fit for more than ten to twelve days. It was impossible to foresee 
what physical obstacles might be met and might delay us beyond the calculated measure of 
time in this wilderness devoid of all resources and now more barren, perhaps, than any si il 
large area of this globe. And there remained the problem how to hit the line of the encien icient 

route and to track it through on ground which long beforo the dawn of historical times had 
ceased to otter any chance for human occupation. For a careful search of any relics left 
behind by the ancient traffic, which had passed through what the Chinese Annals vaguely 
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describe as the terrible “desert of the White Dragon Mounds," there would be no time. 
Much, if not most, had to be left to good fortune—and, combined with what hints I could 
deduce from previous archmological and topographical observations. Fortune served] me 
better than I had ventured to hope. 

Physical difficulties soon presented themselves as we made our way south through and 
across a perfect maze of steep clay terraces, all croded by the same east-north-east wind 
which had sculptured the usual yardangs of Lou-lan, but of far greater height. Having 
thus regained the vicinity of the terminal poiat dappui above mentioned of the ancient 
route, I soon found confirmation for my previously formed conjecture that the initial bearing 
of the route lay to the north-east, It was marked by the almost completely eroded remains 
of an outlying indigenous camping-place and of an ancient watch-tower of the type familiar 
to me from the Tun-huang Limes, which I opportunely discovered on towering terraces at 
the very edge of ancient vegetation. We had reached here the extreme eastern limit of the 
area to which the waters of the Kuruk-darya had once carried life. Beyond there were no 
ruins to guide us. The desert eastwards was already in ancient times as devoid of plant 
or animal life of any sort as it now is. As we left behind the withered and bleached fragments 
of the last dead tamarisk trunk lying on the salt soil, I felt that we had passed from the land 
of the dead into ground that never knew life—except on the route to be tracked. 

As we steered onwards by the compass across absolutely barren wastes of clayey ahér, 
detritus or hard salt crust, chance helped us in a way which at times seemed almost uncanny. 
Again and again finds of early Chinese copper coins, small metal objects, stone ornaments 
and the like gave assurance that we were still near the ancient track by which Chinese politi- 
cal missions, troops and traders had toiled for four centuries through this lifeless wilderness. 
It is impossible to record here exact details of all such finds. But I may at least briefly mention 
two thrilling incidents which by their nature helped greatly to raise the spirits of my men 
and filled tham with superstitious confidence in some spirits’ safe guidance. At the time 
they mace mo to feel as if I were living through in reality experiences dimly remembered 
from some of Jules Verne’s fascinating stories I had read as a small boy. 

Thus, on the third day of our march, when the last traces of ancient desert vegetatior 
had long remained behind, we suddenly found the ancient track plainly marked for about 
30 yards by over two hundred Chinese copper coins strewing the dismal ground of salt- 
encrusted olay, They lay in a well-defined line running north-east to south-west, just as 
if some kindly spirit among those patient old Chinese wayfarers, who had faced this awful 
route with ita hardships and perils, had wished to assure us that the bearing Iwas steering 
by was the right one. In reality they must have got loose from the stving which tied them 
and gradually dropped out unobserved through an opening in their bag or case. The coins 
were all of the Han type, and seemed as if fresh from some mint. Some 50 yards further on 
in the same direction we came upon a similar scattered heap of bronze arrow-heads, all mani- 
festly unused and looking as if newly issued from some arsenal of Han times. Their shape 
the Limes of Tun-huang, which was garrisoned during the first century befor and after Christ. 
The way in which the coins and arrow-heads had been allowed to remain on the ground 
suggested that they had dropped from some convoy of stores in Han times which was moving 
at night-time and probably a little off the main track but still in the right direction. 

Next day’s long march brought another discovery equally stirring anc useful,: We 
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when jt approached at a slant a forbidding belt of salt-coated erosion terraces clearly of the 
ivpe to which the Chinese of Han times had applied the graphic designation of “ White 
Dragon Mounds.’ I knew it foreboded the close vicinity of that ancient sea-bed encrusted 
with hard crumpled salt which I was anxious te steer clear of as long as possible, on account 
of the terrible surface it would present for our poor camels’ feet. They were sore already 
aul the painful process of “ re-soling " had to be resorted to night after night. I was just 
preparing to climb the prominent mesha which had served as our guiding point and to use 
it ag a Jook-out, when we found on its slopes Chinese coins, soon followed by quite a collection 
of metal objects, including bronze omaments and a well-preserved dagger and bridle in 
iron. Evidently the terrace had served as a regular halting-place, and a careful inspection 
of the ground ahead suggested that it had been used for this purpose, because at ita foot 
was the first piece of ground level and tolerably clear of salt which iravellirs would ve 
after passing through the forbidding maze of “ White Dragon Mounds’ and the dried-u 
sea-bottom beyond. 

I had to decide whether | was to strike across the latter now or to skirt the ancient sea- 
shore by continuing the north-east course, which threatened to take us further and further 
away from where we hoped to find water. It might have meant a détour of days, and the 
interpretation | put on our lucky find encouraged me to avoid this by heading straight for 
the dead salt sea. That evening we had reached its shore-line, and the crossing effected 
next day proved how wise the change of direction had been. The march across the petrified 
sea, with its hard salt crust crumpled up into knife-like small pressure ridges, was a most 
trying experience for camels and us men alike. But when this weary tramp of 20 miles, 
more fatiguing than any I ever had in the desert, had safely brought us to the first spot of 
soft salt in front of the opposite line of salt-covered erosion terraces, and we could halt for 
a night's rest, I had good reason to feel glad for my choice and grateful for the find which 
had prompted it. As the following marches proved, we had crossed the forbidding sea of 
hard crumpled salt at the very point where it was narrowest, and had thus escaped a night's 
halt on ground where neither beast nor man could have found a spot to rest in comfort. 
lt was, no doubt, this advantage which had determined those old Chinese pioneers in the 
choice of this line for their route. 

Helped by finds of coins and the like, we continued to track the route over ground still 
absolutely barren, until we mached, three days Inter, the last offshoot of the low 
desert range which overlooks from the north the extreme eastern extension of the ancient 
dried-up sea-bed. Then, as we skirted its shore-line under steep cliffs looking exactly like 
those of » sea still in being I had the satisfaction of finding the ancient track in 
places still plamly marked in the salt-encrusted ground. It was @ strange sensation when 
my eyes first caught the straight line of the ancient road, where it cuts for nearly 2 miles across 
a small bay of the petrified sea. It showed a uniform width of some 20 feet, and was worn 
down to a depth of about 1 foot in the surface of hard salt cakes, as « result of the passage 
for centuries of transport animals, and probably carts too. There was ocular evidence 
here of the magnitude of the traffic which had once moved through these barren solitudes, 
Isut how those patient old Chinese organizers of transport had maintained it over some 150 
miles of ground without water, fuel, or grazing still remains somewhat of a problem. 

"To be continued. ) 
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OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF ALAMKARA LITERATURE. 
BY P. V. RANE, M.A. LL.M.; Bomar, 
The Chronology of Alathkara Literature, 
Part II, 
(Continued from Vol. XL., . 288.) 

Tue history of Alaikara literature falla under two sections. One section should 
show how, from small beginnings, a complete theory of Poetics (including the figures of 
épsech) was evolved. In this section we saw how at the outset there were only a few 
well-recognized ala tkiras and how in course of time subtle distinctions were made between 
one alatikdra and another. It has beon said, with a good deal of truth, that the Indian 
mind revels in subtle distinctions, divisions and classifications. This branch of Sanskrit 
Literature is as good an example of this tendency as any other. Sometimes even the 
most trivial circumstance has been thought sufficient to create a separate figure. In the 
second section, upon which we now propose to enter, we shall try to establish, as far as 
the materials at our disposal enable us, the chronology of the most prominent writers on 

The first question that naturally arises is: What isthe most ancient work onthe 
Alaskira-Séstra? In reply to this question, the Agnipurdna is put forward as the original 
of all later doctrines on the subject. We shall therefore oxamine the claims of the 
Agnipurada to be regarded | as the most ancient work on the Alaikira-Sastra, 

The Agnipuraya. 

Some cogimentators of the Aavyapratina say that Bharata, in order to introduce 
through the medium of sweet poetry the tender minds of princes to more profound studies, 
composed concise Adrikas, the materials for which he drew from the Agnipurand.| We 
think that thia respect paid to the Agnipurdna is due to a misconception on the part of 
theso writers and that the Agnipurdsa is not entitled to “ honour of being looked upon 
ws the most ancient work on the Alawkéra-Sasira, 

The Agnipurdna is a hoteh-potch, an encyclopedia of heterogenoous materials, some- 
thing like ‘ Enquire within upon everything.’ It is impossible to attempt to give even a 
brief sammary of the contents of the cleven thousand verses of tho Agnipuransa (in the 
Hibliotheca Indica series). The curious reader must refer to tho preface of Dr. Rajondralal 
Mitra. We shall give heres brief analysis of that part (chapters 336—346) which deals with 
tizares of speech and other kindred matters. In chapter 336, after defining Kavya and 
dividing it first jnto Sanskrit and Prakrit and then into gadya, padya and mira (as done 
by Daadin), the subdivisions of gadya (five in oumber) and of padya are defined, In 
chapter $37 natakas and some topics connected therewith are spoken of. In chapter 335 
the rasus and bhdvas are treated of, In 339, the four ritis (Vaidarbhi, Gaudi, Lai and 
PAnchali) are described, In chapter 340, some points connected with acting are discussed. 
Chapter 341 s speaks of gesticulation, . rasag and nine alawbkdras of sabda. renciek 342 
deals with such — of sabia as anuprasa, yamaka and such intricate arrangements of 

ic pe arg aR, 3 Rae Ria a ee Pray Pe ene eee 
ue en came silanes, : Sukumdrin ridjakumdrdn a sy oh 9 aE 
indi kabhi Sars kehipya Siaratameild srustiontn. 
of Vidyibhishepa, says: Kdvyarasisnidandya 


The Krishadnandini, a comment on the Sd /iilyakounudi 
Vahnt-purdaddidrishtibh "aatdignprettindh Bharata samkehipldbhst kdrikabhir-nwibabandha, 
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letters as gémilrikdbandha, sarvatobhadra, &c. Chapter 343 dilates upon the figures of 
conse and 344 on the figures of both word and sense, In chapter 345, seven gusas of 
Poetry are spoken of, and in chapter 344 the blemishes of Poetry are dealt with. 

The evidence for arriving at the conclusion that the Agnipurdna isnot the most 
original work on Alaikéra literature is both internal and external, 

The internal evidence may be stated as follows :— 

I. We have some indications in the Agnipurdna itself showing that it was not 
Bharata who conied from it, but rather the reverse. The Agnipurdta says that the riti 
styled Bharati was so called because it was first promulgated by Bharata? In the 
Ndtyatastra* of Bharata we are told that the four writtis Bharati, Sattvali, Kaisiki and 
Arabhati were received by Bharata from Brahma and that BAdrati Vritli was named after 
the Bharatas. From the above it is clear that the Agnipurina knew that Bharata was the 
originator of the Nafyaidstra (or si least of the Vritlia that forma very integral part 
of it) and that perhaps it had before it the very words of Bharata quoted by us above, 
Another neteworthy fact in this connection is that Bharata nowhere ailudes to the 
Agnipurdéna in the extant Ni#tyasastra, although he shows an acquaintance with works of 
the Purina class.4 

Il. The very nature of the contents of the Agnipuraita precludes the idea that it is | 
an ancient and original work. Even a cursory examination reveals the fact that the 
Agnipurdra ia a professed conglomeration of heterogeneous material borrowed from many 
sources, especially in that part of it which deals with the various branches of Sanskrit 
literature. On the other hand the Ndtyadsdstra appears to be a very original work, 
Bharata speaks of only four figures of speech, while the Agnipurira mentions a large 
number, If Bharata had the Agnipurana before him or if he had known mors than four 
well-recognized figures of speech, he weuld have given a full exposition of them and 
would not have heen held back by considerations of irrelevancy and prolixity, He defines 
and illustrates about a hundred different metres, which have as much connection with the 
dramatic art as figures of speech. 

IT. We shall later on adduce evidence to show that the Ndlyaidsira of Bharata 
must be at all events earlier than A.D. 500. From an examination of the contenta of 
the Agnipurdna, it follows that it was put together later than A.D, 700 or even A.D. 1000. 
(hur reasons are :-— 

(a) The Agnipurina refers to the seven Kandas of the Ramdyanga, the Harivanéa, to 
Pingala, Pilakapya, Salihétra, Dhanvantari and Susrufa. It gives a short summary of the 
Bhagvatdgité in chapter 380, in which halves of verses* occurring in different chapters of the 
Gil have been combined in one verse. One of the most significant facts for our purposes 
is that the Agnipurdna borrows from the Amarakésa in chapters 350—366, Almost all 
the verses are directly taken from the Amarakésa orare formed by taking half verses 
from the Kééa and then piecing them together. If Amara borrowed at all he would do “4 

? Bhoratena pranttatydd-Bhdratt ritir-uchyote—Agnipurdna 399.6. | | 


3S Mayd bdwya-kriyd-hefih prakshiptd druhis-djiayd.—Najyosistra 20.29 - : ne 
Sea-ndmadheyair-bharatoih prayubkta ai Bhdrat) ndma oe oritha Sa pain, 06 20-25. we send 
4 Anyelpi desd cbhyd ye Purine . th feohuw p ' | ar 
Mégoth.—Natya, 18.35, os nec tiated Dect taste 
' Kdeyasy-aile Ay-olapbyirdé-chatedrah pori-birtitdh.—_Najpo, 16-4, . 


* Agni 380-12 is the same os Git4 VI. 40 and VII. M4. Na At 5 | 
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from works similar to his own, as he himself acknowledges in the words sam*/rity-anya- 
tantrani, &c. It cannot be supposed that for a few of his vargas he fell back on the 
Agnipurdea and not on other Késas, The Agnipurana, on the other hand, in its desire to 
include some account of every branch of Sanskrit literature would naturally draw upon the 
most famous Kdééa in its day, as it has drawn upon the (ita, the Sikshé and other works. 
Therefore we may safely conclude that this portion of the Agnipuraua is taken from the 
Amarakésa, Unfortunately scholars are "ot at one as to the date of Amarasitha. Max 
Miller arrived at the conclusion that Amara flourished about the beginning of the 6th 
century A.D. Prof. MacDonell (History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 439) thinks it not 
improbable that the Amarakiéa was written about A.D. 500. Dr, Hoernle fixes the date 
between A.D, 625. and A. D. 940. (JRAS of Great Britain for 1006, p. 40) on the 
strength of the fact that Amara’s meaning of the werd Altea is based upon the meaning of 
the word as given by Vagbhata, Taking even the earliest date assigned to Amara, viz., 5th 
century A. D,, we can at once assert that the Agnipurdra must be later than the Amarakdsa 
by some centuries. A period of two centuries would be absolutely necessary for Amara’s 
work to come into general circulation and to be so highly esteemed as to be quoted by even 
orthodox writers. The Agnipuréna would not have gone out of its way to borrow from 
an unorthodox writer like Amara, if the latter's fame had not become world-wide in its day. 
Hence there is no objection in placing the Agnipurdga later than the 7th century A.D. 

(6) The Agnipurdna and the Nétyasdstra of Bharata have a number of verses in 
common with very sligtt variations that may have been due to the errors of scribes, We 
have ‘said above that taking into consideration the nature of the two works, the greatest 
probability lies in the theory that the Ajnipurdna copied from the Ndtyatdsra. Some of 
the striking common passages are :—Ndlya VI. 39 and Agni 338. 7-8; Ndtya V1, 36 and 
Agni 338, 12; Ndtya 20. 28-29 and Agni 337, 11-12; Natya 16.60-62 and Agni 342. 15-16. 

(c) The definitions given by the Agnipurdna of Sahéhti, Ripaka, Utprekshd, Viseshikn, 
Vibhdvand, Apahnuti and Samddhi (Agni 343, 23; 343. 24-26; $43. 26-27; 343. 27-28 - 
944,18: 344. 13, respectively) are almost the same as those of Dandin (A. D. Il. 351; 
Il. 66; Il. 221; IL. 323; IT. 199; UL. 304; I. 93.) Besides these, there are a number 
of verses and phrases which occur both in the Agnipurdsa and the Advryddarsa; 
e.g., Padyah chatushpadi tachcha vriltan jatir-iti tridhd.—Agni, 336. 21 and K. D. 1. 11 
Sa vidyd naus-titirshindh Gambhirah kivya-sagaram.—Agni, 336. 23 and K, D. 1, 12 
Nagardr nava-sailartuchandrdrkaérama-pddapaih | Udydinasalilakridémadhupanaratéteavaih 

| thidbhilam-itarad-vd rasasrayam,.—Agni, 336. 25 


Agni. 336. 29 and K. D. 1. 16; Itthasa-nathodohat 
and K. D. 1.15. Dagiin almost everywhere gives his own examples and definitions. He 
mentions the Brihathatha and the Setukdvya, but nowhere alludes to the Agnipurdea, It 
is highly improbable that a writer like Danodin should go a-begging to the Agnipurana 
for stray verses and half-verses; while it is quite in keeping with the character of the 
Agnipurasa to borrow from Dandin, We shall discuss in detail the date of Dandin later 
on. He seems to have flourished about the 6th century A.D. If we admit that the 
Agnipurdza borrows from him, the former must be placed a century or two later than the 
6th century A. D. 

(d) The definitions of Ripaka, Akshepa, Aprastulapraiaisd, Parydy‘kia and 
Samasékti are almost the same in Bhamaha’s work and the Agnipurdna (Bhéamahall, 21 
and Agni 343. 22; Bhamaha IL. 58 and Agni 344. 15; Bhamaha III, 29 and Agni 34. 
16; Bhdémaha III, 8 and Agni 344. 15; Bhamaha LU, 69 and Agni 344. 17 respectively) 
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Bhimsbs expressly says at the end of the nd Parichchheds thet be gives his own 
examples only? Hence we must suppose that the Agnipurdéna borrows from Bhimaha. 
Bhamaha belongs to the 7th ecentucy A.D. The Agnipurdea must therefore be later 
than A, DTD. 700, 

(e) The most remarkable fact however is that there are a number of verses in 
Bhéja’s Sarasvatikawhdbharans which are also found in the Agnipurasa. We sliall quote 
only a few out of many such verses. Dhvanir-varndh pada nikyam-ity-dal vdiimayarn 
matam (Agni. 336, 1 and S, EK. lst verse); ye vyulpattyadina éabdam-alaikarium-jha 
kshamah (Agni. 341. 18 and &. X. II. 3); Uktipratyultimad vakyan vékivakya dvidhaiva 
tat (Agni, M2. 32 and 8. KX. p. 293). Karsikaydi likhed-ekam dve dve dikshu vidikshu 
cha | pravesanirgaman dikshu kurydd-ash{a-chchhadesmbuje.(Agni. 342. 40 and 8S. &. 
p- 253). Besides these we may comparo Agni, 341. 21 and 26 with S.K. pp. Li4 and 
157 (8. A. Anythtindm-anukritis-chhdyd sapiha shadvidha &o., and 8, K. :—Siébhipréyasya 
villye yad vachasé viniveianam | mudraih tari mut-pradayi-tedt kavyamudrévids viduh 
respectively), and Agné, 342. 10-11 with 8. K. p, 224 (Kérndti Kawntali Kaufila Kautikanj 
Badsavisikd), It is possible that both Bhéja and the Agnipurdna may have drawn upon # 
common source. Bhoja quotes a very large number of vorses without acknowledgments 
from Dandin and other writers. So we cannot dogmatically say that the Agnipurdna 
borrowed from him. Still we think that it is not beyond the bonds of possibility to 
say that the Agnipurina copies Bhija's work, 

Thus the internal evidence is against the theory that Bharata based his work on the 
Agnipurasa The external evidence points in the same direction. It is as follows -— 

The Agnipurdina is not referred to ‘by any ancient rhetorician. Leaving aside 
Dandin and Bhamaha, Anandavardhana and his voluminous commentator Abhinavagupta 
do not refer to it. Mammata quotes the Vishaupurénsa, but nowhere the Agnipurdsa, 
The first writer of note that distinctly mentions the Agnipurdng ig Viévandtha, author 
of the Sahityadarpara (14th oontury A. D.). As regards the Néjyaidsira of Bharata, thy 
case is quite different. Every author of note from Anandsvardhana, Pratihirenduraja, 
Abhinavagupta down to Jaganndtha quotes tho dicta of Bharata with respect and even 
Daudin and Bhamaha seem to refer to him as we shall see later on, The conclusion that 
naturally follows is that tho ancient writers on Alam@kéra had co knowledge of the 
existence of the Agnipurdea or at least that part of it which deals with the Almhkéra-Séatra, 
The great authority to which they all looked up With reverence was the Nélyasdsira 
Hence the claims put forward by later commentators on behalf of the Agnipirdna to be 
regarded as the original work on the Alaikéra-Sdstra are not at all justified ' 

Here a question may naturally be asked :—how was it that the Agnbenthi. came to 
be looked upon as the most ancient work on tho Alaikéra-Sdstra? The follo ‘é app 
to us to be the proper reply. There is no doubt that the oripj : | Nai } | 

Sirs at iS “igin and development of the 
Alankdira-§astra was due to such writers as Bharata, 1 and Dandin, In the 
revival of Brahmanism that followed the decling of Buddhism ae me 














them. The lster commentators of works on Alankéra, pi re "y ees round 
far surpassed their respect for such writers as Dapgin and Bhe: Wai e Pa 
that the Purdnzs. were very anciént and that they could n possi ssibly ee re ; 
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from such secular writers as Dandin, We hope that the foregoing discussion has 
established that the Agnipuraag is not the original work on the Alaikdrasdstra, that it is 
later than A. D. 700 and that it is indebted to the writings of Bharata, Dandin, Bhimsha 
and possibly Bhéja. 

The Natyasistra of Bharata. 

Bharata has a claim to be spoken of here for a twofold reason ; firstly because he 
gives an elaborate account of the rasas which are of the essence of Kavya and secondly 
because his work contains the earliest extant treatment cf figures of speech. 

Before proceeding further, it would not be out of place if we make afew romarks 
upon the Sanskrit drama in general, The origin of the Sanskrit drama, as that of many 
other branches of Sanskrit literature, is lost in the mists of antiquity, As far as our 
knowledge goes, the earliest and clearest reference to the dramatic art occurs in Panini,$ 
who mentions Silalin and Krisaéva as authors of N. afasifras. An objection might be raised 
by sceptical critics that the two siitras are spurious additions made later on, But it is not 
asound one, Patafijali the author of the Mahabhashya takes these sittrs for granted and 
speaks of actors that had studied the natasiitra of Ssudlin.® As Panini speaks of natasutraa, 
it follows as a matter of course that a number of dramas must have been composed 
prior to the nafasiifras. It cannot be said that the rules on the dramatic art were first 
laid down and that then dramas were composed in consonance with them, The canons 
of dramaturgy can be Jaid down only when a number of dramatic works already exist. 
Thus a very great dramatic activity appears to have preceded Pioini. Theve is a great 
divergence of opinion among scholars about the date of Pagini. Most scholars concede 
that Panini did not at all events flourish later than 300 B.C. There are some who would 
place Panini in the 7th or 8th century before Christ. We make bold to avow our 
adherence to this latter view. .Tho dramatic works on which the nafasitras referred to 
by Pasini were based must therefore have been composed some centuries earlier than 
200 B,C. at the latest, Nothing beyond their bare names is known of the natasifras of 
Silalin and Krisfsva, nor of the dramatic works on which they must have been founded, 
In the times of Pataajali (140 B. C.) dramatic representations appear to have been much 
in vogue. Pataijali alludes in a number of places to actors and dramatic performances. 
In one place Patafijali tells us that in his day the killing of the demon Kathsa and tho 
humiliation of Bali were represented on the stage2° In another place he talks of the 
wives of actors appearing on the stage and declaring themselves as belonging to him who 
acoosts them. Although the drama thus flourished in the centuries preceding the 
Ohristian era, the Sanskrit drama appears to have had a struggle for existence. Conasider- 
ing the exuberant growth of almost every branch of Sanskrit literature, the number of 
Sanskrit dramas that have come down to us appears very small indeed. A large number 
inth. (Pdgini IV. 3, 110-111.) 

1, ne Mahabhdshya, Vol. Il, p, 286, Pérdsarind thikshavah éaildlind naldh. 

“Iho tu kathan vartamdna-bilatd Karheash Pidtayati Balin bandhayati-iti chirmhate kavise 
a Sena aes as ren 
mabindiis picasa bahetnubir! natok sdmijikaih kaeabuddhyd grihtioh haved bhashye 
_ 2 Nolindh striyd rangan gatt yd yah prickchhati kasya yiyarm kasya yayeriti tars tari tava 
favs ty-dhuh | Mahdbhdshya, Vol. III, p. 7, 
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of Sanskrit dramas are mentioned by the Daiaripatavaléta and by the Sdhityadarpana, 
many of which are known to us only by their names. The dramas that survive are only 
a few of the masterpieces which people cared to preserve. It seems that time proved 
too much even for dramatists of the highest order of merit, In this connection may 
be noted the case of Bhisa, who kindled the admiration of even Kalidisa!? and won the 
encomiums of a great writer like Bina.1 None of his dramatic works (Baga, it should be 
observed, uses the plural ‘Natakail’) was extant till a few years ago and what remained 
of the dramatic genius of Bhiisa was a few verses quoted as his in anthologies. 
Scholars are divided in opinion as to the authorship of the dramas recently published 
by Mr, Ganapatisistri as Bhisa’s. This is not the place to enter into that question. 

Among the extant works on the dramatic art, the Ndtyaédsira of Bharata, the 
Dasariipaka ot Dhanaiijaya and the Séhityadarpara of Viivanatha are the most widely 
known and most often quoted. Of these three, the work of Bharata is by far the most 
ancient and highly honoured, The complete work has been issued by the enterprising 
proprietor of the Nirnayasagara Press, Bombay. It is beyond the scope of the present 
article to enter upon a minute and critical examination of the text of the work. Still, we 
cannot help saying that a critical edition of the Ndfyasastra, embodying the regults 
of a patient investigation into all the works on poetics and dramaturgy that quote 
Bharata and into the numerous commentaries on the extant dramas, is a great deaideratum., 

The printed Ndtyaidstra has 37 chapters and contains about 5000 verses (moatly in 
the slika metre) interspersed with a few passages in prose here and there. The suthor 
Bharata appears to be a semi-divine person having access even to the gods, The work is 
snid to be the fifth Veda and to have been received by Bharata from Brahma. ‘The 
work is of an encyclopedic character. It is not possible to give a summary of the work 
here. The chapters that most interest us from our present point of view are the sixth and 
seventh which treat of rasas and bhdvas respectively.and the 16th. In the latter, after 
speaking of 26 pointe in connection with poetry, the author defines and illustrates four 
figures of speech, Upamd, Ripaka, Dipaka and Yamaka. All the examples are his own. 
Then the ten blemishes of Kévya and the ten Gunae of it such as Slesha (the names are tho 
same as thosein the Kavydadarsa 1/41) are defined. The chapter winds up with a state- 
ment as to what particular metres or letters (hArasva, dirgha, pluta, &c.) should be employed 
in connection with the several rasas, 

The date of the Natyabsastra, 

At the outset it is necessary to remove a possible misunderstanding about the date of 
Bharata. It may be plausibly urged that, as Bharata is not. mentioned by Panini, the 
former is later than tho latter, It must, however, be borne in mind that Panini was not 












8 Prathite-yasasth Bhiso-kavi-ecumilla-kavi-mifrddindh prabandhin-atikramya kathanh wartamdna- 
kaveh Kuliddsasya kriydydm porishadd bahumdnat 1 Mdlavilignimitra 1. <n 

3 Sitradhdrakritératbhair ndtakair bohubhimikais 1 Supatdkair yalé lebhe Bhded devakul 
icat.—Introduction to Harshacharita, 

“A similar but far more remarkable fate overtook a grammatical work, the Sarhgraha of Vyidi. 
lt existed in the days of Patafijali, who alludes to it as an authority, Samgrahe pridhdnyena eat 
partkshitar,—Mahdbhdshya, Vol. I, p. 6, But in the days of the P4kyapadiya (about A.D, 600), the 
Saugraho had ceased to exist. Priyena sath kehepa—ruchin-alpavidydparig han | ‘Bow , a 
kerandn sathgrahe & atam-wplgate.—Vdiyopadiya IT, 484, | ‘ees 

4 Seo Ndtyatdatra 1.15. Nétydkhyat paiichamati vedath sctihdsath karémy-aham. 
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writing a history of Sanskrit literature. If he mentions any word, he does so simply 
because he regards it as noteworthy from the grammarian’s point of view. The tendency 
to jump from the mere non-mention of a writer by another to chronological conclusions 
about them has been a frequent and fruitful source of error, We wish to enter our 
protest against this tendency. The more circumstance that Bharata is not referred to as 
a writer on dramaturgy by Panini is not at all sufficient to place Bharata later than 
Panini. We must adduce independent and positive evidence to prove the posteriority of 
Bharata to Panini. We do not mean to say, however, that the extant Naryasdstra ia as 
old as the Sifrakaras mentioned by Pinini. There are certain indications in the 
Nadtyatdstra itself that point to an opposite conclusion. It often quotes verses in the Aryd 
metre with the remark Aira Sitrdaubaddhe Aryé bhavatah (on this point there are two 
Aryas composed in conformity with a Sitra). This we interpret to mean that the extant 
Naty ‘astra was preceded by works on dramaturgy which were themselves based u pon older 
sifra writings, 

We shall now pass on to the consideration of the evidence establishing the date of the 

1, The Dasardpaka of Dhananjaya is a well-known treatise on dramaturgy. The 
author tells us that he composed the work at the court of Mufja. This Mufja is moat 
probably the same as the uncle of the Paramira king, Bhéja. If this be so, the Daiarapaka 
must have been composed before A.D. 1000, Dhana jaya says at the beginning of 
his work that Brahma took the essence of the Vedas and composed the Nafyaédstra and 
that Bharata gave a performance in accordance with it.1° This makes it clear that the 
author of the Dataripata was quite familiar with the traditional origin of the Natyasdstra 
as contained in the latter’? and that he looked upon Bharata as a semi-livine sage belong- 
ing to those far-off times when men had free access to the gods. Hence it follows that 
Bharata’s work must have been written (not necessarily in the form in which we have it 
now) a number of centuries before A. D, 1000, 

2. Abhinavagupta, author of the Léchana,a comment on the Dhvanydlika, calls 
Bharata a very ancient sage and says that Yamaka and Upama were regarded by him as 
figures of word and sense respectively.15 Yamala and Upamd are treated of in the 
16th chapter of the extant Natyasistra, Raghavabhatia, the learned author of a com- 
mentary entitled Arihadydtanika on the Sakuntala, quotes atevery step Bharata’s dicta 
and oftentimes names the very chapters in which the verses ocour. A careful examination 
of his commentary would yield very valuable material for aattling the text of the 
Naétyasastra, He tells ust® that Abhinavagupta composed a commentary called Abhinava- 
bharati on the Nafyzidstra of Bharata. It should be noted that Abhinavagupta does not 
speak of Dandin (6tn century) or Bhimaha (A. D. 700) as chiranfana or as 1 muni, A 





8 Uddhrity-iddA-itya airah = yomakhila-nigamdn-ndfyavedak Virifichie-chakre yaya praybgayy 
munir-api Bharalas-taniavah Nilakanthah | 

IT See Natyaldetra I. 14 and 11-16, 

% Chirantanair-hi Bharatamuniprabhyitibhir Yamakipame sabdarthdlanbdrateen-eshte.—Dhvanyd- 
Wkaldchana, p- & 

" P, 6 (Nirpayasigars, Grd edition.) Jdan padyam Abhinavaguplapdddchdryair-Bharatatibdydm. 
Abhinavabhdratydh vydkhyblam, The vorse referred to iw Silradhdrah pathen-ndndim (Ndtyasdetra 
V. 98). On p. 20 o' the above edition, Raghavabhaita quotes a long pastage rom the Nityastastra, 
18th chapter and remarks Ablinacabhdratyim Bharatatibdydm-Abhigarcguptdchdryair mahkatdprutan- 
dhena bhinnatayd sthdpibint. 
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large number of centuries must have intervened between Bharata and Abhinavagupta 
to make the latter look upon the former with so much reverence. Abhinavagupta wrote 
his Kramastétra in A, D. 991 and his Brihatpralyobhijidvimarshint in A. D, 1015, 

3. Rudrabhatta wrote a work called Srifgdratilaka in which he says, ‘ Bherata and 
others have spoken about rasasin connection with dramaturgy; I shall treat of them 
as far as my light goes in connection with poetry.’2” In the 6th chapter of the extant 
Ndtyafastra there is an elaborate disquisition on the rasas. Quotations are taken from 
Rudrabha:;a by Bhaja, Mammata and others. If Rudrabhaita be identical with Rudrata. 
the author of Kavyilaikira, then the Srifigaratilaka was composed earlier than A. D, 900, 
Pratiharenduraja (A. D. 925) and Abhinavagupta (A. D. 960—1020) take a number of verses 
from Rudrata. Hence it follows that before A. D. 900 there existed a work going under 
the name of Bharata which contained a full exposition of the rasas. 

4. Anandavardhana, author of Dhvanyiléka, a standard work on Sdéhilya, often 
refera to Bharata’s works. In one place he says that the Vrittia Aainki, &c., are well - 
known from the works of Bharata? In another place he remarks that the author of the 
Venisaahara, out of a slavish adherence to Bharata’s rules, exhibits in his drama an anga 
called vildsa of the pratimuthaswidhi, though it is unfavourable to the development of the 
rasa intended 22 Anandavardhana flourished under Avantivarman of Kashmir” (A. D. 
855—833). Before him the Vesisaikira was composed and the author of the latter, 
according to Anandavardhana, regarded Bharata as a paramount authority in the 
domain of dramaturgy. Anandavardhana thus shows us that Bharata’s work contained 
in his day (and for the matter of that, even before the VesismaAgra) a treatment of the 
vuhdhis and their aigas, The aiga called vilésa is referred to in the Nalyasdatra (19-71) 

5, Mammata quotes in his K@vyaprabdia as from Bharata the words Vibhdvénubhara- 
pyabhichtrisamyogal rasanishpattih24 These words occur in the extant Natyasdstra in the 
ith chapter p. 62. Mamma‘a quotes the different viewa of Léllata, Sankuka, Bhaitta- 
nayaka and Abhinavaguptapida on the above sifra of Bharata. We saw above that 
Abhinavagupta was living in A. D. 1015, He strongly criticizes Bha‘taniyaka in his 
commentary on the Dihranyiléka (see pp, 19,21, 33,63, &ec.). His criticisms leave an 
impression on the mind that Bhattandyaka's memory was quite fresh in Abhinavagupta’s 
duy. Tho Rijatarafigini® tells us that there was a learned Brahman named Niyaka at the 
vourt of Saukaravarman, who was the gon of Avantivarman and came to the throne in 
A. D. 883. From this it seems probable that Nayaka flourished about A. D. 990, The 
Rijatarnigint tells us that Sankuka wrote a poem called Bhuvandbhyudaya and lived in 
the reign of Ajitapida who died in A. D. 813.2° Thus Sankuka flourished about A. D. 800. 
We thus seo that Safkuka, Niyaka and Abhinavagupta are arranged in chronological 
i Priyi Ndtyoh prati prébtd Bharatadyai revasthiti | Fothdrnati may py-exhd kdeyarh pref; 
nigadyate.—Hvin gara I. 6. . 

* Yadi wd evittindsis Biarataprasidthinds Kaitikyidindm | Dhoonylidka, p. 168. Those Vrittia ure 
referred to in the Ndtyaddatra (VI. 25.). 7 

= Yathd Venbaihdre cldathhyargea prosmuchoatefhyaigaeya prokritarceanibandiandnanugueamapi 
 Bhorctamatinisarasamdrechchhayd ghatanam.—Diranyilila, p. 150. 

7 Multdtana’ Sivardmi Kavir-Anandavanthanas | Prathdc Ratndkarad-chdgat simrijye S anti- 
rarmayah || Pajataraigiol V. 34, MN See p. Stof the Kdvyapralida (ed, Vidmandchdrya). 

% Doijas-tayér-Ndyokdkhyé Gaurt-Sailskara-2admanth | Chdtureidyah keltastena Vagdest-bulaman- 
diram,—Rijatarangiyt. V. 163. | 

" Kavireludhamanassindhu-idiiital Sankukdbhidhas | Yam-nddily~dkarit kavyad Bhtuwandbhye- 
daydbhidiam |, RAaja. IV. 705. 
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order by Mammiaia. It would not be quite wubb: to suppose that Bhatta Léllata wiliost 
sip are put first by Mammata was also the first known commontator of the Niitwasisire 

Mammata’s day, We shall not be wrong in assigning Lillata to abort A. D. 700, 
Thus from the 8th century downwards wo hate oa euccossion of commentators on the 
Natyaséstra. Tt naturally follows that the work must have been composed long before 
the 8th century. 

6. Damédaragupta, in his Xuffanimata, in a number of places refers to Bharata as a 
writer on dancing and speaks of the Natyaidstra as composed by Brahma.” Déméidara- 
gupta was @ minister under Jayapida? (A. D, 745—776). 

7. Migha says in one place ‘like dramatic works the acts of which contain poetry 
composed by a poet familiar with Bharata’*® As Migha is quoted by Anandavardhana 
(th century) and by Vimana*® (about A. D. $00), he cannot be placed later than A. D. 750. 
Before this date dramas existed, which according to Migha, followed Bharata’s rules on 
dramaturgy. Soa long time before A, D. 750 a Natyasdstra by Bharata was in existence. 

8 Bhimaha (first half of Sth century) seems to refer to Bharata’s Nafyasdstra in a 
number of places, In one place he says, ' Nalaka, &c., have been treated of at length by 
others."3! In another place he remarks: ‘Others enumerate only five figures of speech, 
viz., Anuprasa with Yamaka, Ripaka, Dipaka and Upamé.’*? It should be noted that of all 
extant works on the Alanikara-Sastra, it is the Ndfyasdstra alone that speaks of such a small 
number of figures of speech, lt is true that Bharata speaks of a four and omits Anuprdea. 
But all the other figures are the same and Anuprasa may be supposed to have been 
omitted by Bharata on account of its close similarity to Yamaka. In another place Bhim 
criticizes those who divide Upama into three varieties, Prasmisa, Ninda and Sadritya,?* 
Bharata speaks of five varieties of Upaméd, viz,, the above three and two more Kalpitd and 
kitichil-sadriai.** 

9, Bhavabhati in his Utiararamacharita refers to Bharata as the writer of a sifre 
work on Tauryatrika, i. ¢., Natya.) Bhavabhiti, itis well-known, was patronized by Ya-0- 
varman ane flourished, according to Dr. Bhandarkar, at the end of the 7th century (Preface 
to Malatimidhava, p. x). Mr. V. A. Smith gives A. D. 728 as the date of the accessiun 
of Yatéovarman (JRAS of Great Britain for 1908, p, 713). He looks upou Bharata as a 
contemporary of Valmiki, the first poot who received his poetic fire from Brahmé himself. 


7 Brahmakte-Ndtyadditre gite murajddirddane chal ea | Abihbhavati Ndradidin prdvt ‘yor Bhattas 
putrasya.—Kuffanimatam verse 75; Bharata- Fisdthila-Dantila-vrikshdyurveda-chitramireshu | Verse 
Litt : see also verse SL in which Kohala is associated with Bharata. 

@ Sa Dimidaraqguptdthyats Kutlanimata-itritam | Kavim Kavi Balir-iea diuryank dAjeaoh ‘wads 
_ IV. 400, 
eth. 18 Wdehd ven nitakaprapaach@h.—Hisupdiacads a, 20, 44. 
The verse Trisdtulah paripatan paritd nikeldn, &e., quoted by Dhvanydicke, p. 144, ia Sisupdict. 
raha V. 26 and the verse Ubhew yodi ryémni, &e., quoted by Vimanea under Afi-ayiiti (IV. 3, bo) is 








Sidupdlavadha LIL. 8. | 
| 0 Nétakes Deipadi Samyd Résoka-Shandhakadi yot | Uktars tod <cobll inert am- uk! ogo yaa-leaye 
itorak | Bhamoha, I. 24. . 

RB libres sayamak} Rapakati Dipakipame | its obhdm-alacdibirdA pafolaivdngusr-wdds 1 'd,— 


Hhdmaha, LU. 4, i jalan Tr 
a Faduktarw oon tasyth kaiichin-mahdtmabhiA | Nindt-prafomnt- dpi lyabheds deatrdlhi- 


mM Nalyoidetra, 16. 4s. _ } 
S Uterarims WA act, Tam cha evthasto-libhita munir bhagoodn rye? jad-Lherateaga mong - 


tavryatridaadirs hdrasya. 
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10, Basa gives a list of the arts and sciences in which prince Chandripida attained 
proficiency, At the head of the list figures the Ndiyaidstra of Bharata.” A very long 
riod of time must have intervened between the the composition of Bharata’s work and 
Bana before the latter could look upon*the study of the former asa sine qua non in the 
cilucation of a prince, 

li, Daodin in his Aidvyédarsa refers toa work on dramaturgy in the words ‘ Nataka 
snd others are treated of at length elsewhere,"27 In another place he says that what are 
called saddhyasga (cagas of the five saadhis) and Vrittyanga in another sastra (agama) 
are looked upon by us 4s alaikdras** The five samdhis and their aagas are spoken of in 
the 19th chapter of the extant Nijyaséstra and the Vrittis in the 20th chapter, In the 
present state of our knowledge we must conclude that the work referred to by Dandin is 
none else but the Natyaiésira of Bharata, We shall see later on that Daadin flourished 
about the 6th century A. D. 

2. Kalidasa has a very pointed reference to Bharata in the Vikramérvasiya, ‘The 
Lord of gods, together with the guardians of the worlds, has a mind to see that perform- 
ance containing the eight razas, which has been entrusted to you (the Apsarases) by the 
sage Bharata and which will be rendered with fine acting."?® There are three points here 
that deserve special attention; firstly, Bharata is spoken of as a Ndlyacharya ; secondly, 
it 18 said that the business of a drama is to evolve the eight rasas ; and thirdly, the Apes. 
raseg are said to be the actors who help Bharata to bring a play on the stage, All these 
three are found in the extant Nafyaiastra, In it also, Bharata is said to be the V aimichdrya 
of the gods, the rasas are aaid to be eight,'© and the Apsarases are said to have helped 
Bharata,"! It is noteworthy that to Kilidisa also Bharata is a semi-divine sage, Bharata 
must have been placed by tradition a number of centuries before Kalidasa in the latter's 
‘lay, It seems to us not unlikely that Kalidasa had before him some work of Bharata. 
The date of Kalidasa is yet far from being settled, He is certainly much earlier than the 
Aihole inscription (A, D. 634) in which he is highly praised along with Bharayi. He js 
also earlier than A, D. 472, the date of the Mandasor Inscription 2 the author of which 
shows his great familiarity with Kalidasa. If Kalidisa is thue earlier than the 5th century 
A. D., Bharata must be older still by a number of centuries. 

13. Every ancient writer from Bhatti (somewhere between A.D. 500—650), Dandin 
(6th century), Bhimaha (A. D, 750), to Vimana and Udbhata (latter half of 8th century) 
mentions more than thirty figures of speech. It is Bharata who speaks of only four 
figures. We have esid above that Bharata would not have scrupled to give @ more 
elaborate treatment and « iarger number of figures if he had known then, For this 
reason also, he must be placed a number of centuries before Bhatti and Dandin. 





% Bharatdd: prontieshu nrityasdstreshu—K ddembart, p 75 (ed. Dr. Peterson). 

" Mitrani Ndtakddini teahém-anyatra vistarah | Kdvyldaria 1, 91, 

8 Yachcha saldhyaiga-vnittyaiga-lakshanddy-igamantare | Vydenrs itam-idash cheahtam-abarbtes. 
tayoive nol.—Kévyddarsa Il. 367. | 

™ Munin4 Bharatena yao! proyigd bhavattahe. 
marulan drashtumanih selkepilah | lst act. 

© See Nidfyasaitra, VI, 15. 

‘) Apesardbhir-idath sirdhaty brid 
tha | Nétyafdstea 37, 79. 

“ See Dr, Fleet's Corpus Insctiptionum Indicarwm, Vol, JH, p. 70 ff, 


ash/ardsdirays niyuktad | lalitithinayoss tomodya bharte 


aniyaike-helukam | Adhishthitas may svarge sosting Néradena 
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In the foregoing discussion, we hope we have advanced cogent arguments for 
asserting that the Naétyaidstra of Bharata was composcd not later than the 5th century 
A.D. If it be conceded that Kalidisa had in mind the work of Bharata, then the latter 
must have been composed at the beginning of the Christian era, if not earlier. We do 
not mean to aszer. that the Né/yaidsira as composed by Bharata has come down to us 
intact. We are quite prepared to admit that interpolations may have been inserted from 
time to time. What we contend for is that the main outlines of the work were just the 
same about the 7th century as they are now. We have seen that comparatively ancient 
writers like Anandavardhana, Rudrata and Abhinavagupta refer to particular portions 
of the Natyasdetra. We sve that Abhinavagupta regarded Bharata asa very ancient sage 
and that according to him Bharata spoke of the two figures, Yamaka and Upami It 
has baen our endeavour to establish that the Natyaidstra of Sharata ia at all events older 
than A. D. 500, There is no other extant work on the Alaibéraidstra that can be placed 
before A. D. 500, We may therefore provisionally regard that the Nafye‘4sira of Bhurata 
contains the oldest extant treatment of A.aikaras. 





THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA. 
BY V. RANGACHARI, M.A., L.T.,; Mapnas. 
(Continued from p. 163.) 

So ended the Tanjore war; and the two powers became not only tacit observers of 
peace, but positive allies, offensive and defensive. In the enthusiasm of their new alliance, 
they even prepared for war with a third power. The Raja of Mysore had just constructe:| 
a dam across the Kaveri and caused thereby untold hardship to the people of the Tanjore 
and Trichinopoly kingdoms. Cultivation had to be suspended, and the grim prospect of 
famine loomed large in the horizon. The two powers therefore at once resolved to send 
a joint expedition against Mysore. But fortunately at this crisis, Providence intervened 
and averted the war. A timely flood® of the river swept away the Mysore dam and 

arched kingdoms with water, copious enough for irrigation. 
The Successful revolt of the Sstupati. 1702. 

The last military undertaking of Mafigammil (1702) was against the turbulent Marava 
chieftain, Raghunatha Sétupati,st whose policy of persecution we have already seen. 
The arms of Modura were not attended with the accustomed success in this war. The 
loosely combined mercenaries of the Niik army could hardly prevail against » people 
who, owing to their, community of race, language, religion and interests, had a strong 
sentiment of national solidarity. The war in consequence resulted, in apite of the assis- 
tance which Tanjore rendered on this occasion, in a serious diminution of the prestige of 
Madura. The great general, Narasappaiya himself, fell in battle, and the confederates 
were driven in disgrace into their kingdom. Tanjore suffered more. The brunt of the war 
fell specially on the South and Eastern districts of that kingdom which were devastated 
with fire and aword by the exultant Maravas. 

# Seo E. G. Buchanna, I, p. 427, where he describes a dam built by “Cavery Cada Raya, one of 
the family of Chika Diva aja of Mysore” at Naringapotta. [t is, of course, not at all certain that 














Ho was ovidently a general of Raghanfiths and then in frrendly terms with the Central Government. 
Jeo Antigquitize, I, p. 295. The war presumably took place after this. 
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The tragic and mysterious death of Mangamma. 

It is an irony of fate that a ruler, who did so much for her country and was so 
popular with her subjects, ended her life, if we are to believe tradition (no MSS, mention it), 
under circumstances of s most tragical character. In the year 1706, Vijaya Reiga 
Chokkanatha attained his majority, and had to be invested with the royal power; but 
Maigammaé| was unwilling to part with it, A historian, whose views ore of a ‘most 
unreliable nature, says that the queen was in guilty intimacy with o singer, that the 
Prince Vijaya Raiga Chokkanitha flogged him; that the queen kept him in 
consequence in prison for three years; that he, however, successfully intrigued with 
the officers of the army, effected his escape by means of a rope ladder, proceeded to the 
temple, and crowned himself; and that though Maigammal! feigned satisfaction and 
pretended to welcome the new regime, the prince put her in prison, where she remained. 
till ner death, for 40 days.52 The imperious voice of tradition imputes to her a guilty 
motive, inspired by her friendship and alleged love for her minister Achchaya. An 
enquiry into the conditions of the time, however, would seem to warrant the supposition 
that she was actuated by honest intentions in refusing to entrust Vijaya Ranga 
with the burdens and responsibilities of royalty. As we shall see later on, Vijaya Raiga 
acquitted himself, during his reign of 27 years, so badly that he became notorious aa a 
foolish, unjust and feeble spendthrift. Maigammi! and her minister seem to have formed 
u true estimate of his character and abilities, and honestly felt that it would be better 
for the kingdom. if Vijaya Ratga assumed the reins of government after some more 
experience in statecraft, The queen's hesitation was thus, in all probability, dne to her 
regard for the people ; but her attitude was mistaken for ambition, and her confidence 
in her minister declared by the voice of scandal to be an unrighteous and criminal 
intimacy. A strong and formidable party arose, in consequence, against them and 
did not hesitate to stain their hands with her blood. Inspired more by brute force 
than hy gratitude, they seized her by treacherous means and condemned her to a prisoner's 
life in her own palace, the building whichis now occupied by the Taluk and other offices. 
There she had to expiate her alleged treason and greed. by a cruel and ignominious death. 
She was slowly starved, her distress being enhanced by the frequent placing of food outside 
ber prison at such a distance that she could see and smell it, but not reach it. To be practi- 
cally within life's necessity and yet brutally debarred from its touch and enjoyment, waa. 
4 tantalising penalty hardly deserved by & true philanthropiat and benefactor of mankind. 

Such was the fate of the celebrated queen whose guilt was, to judge 


i : from the entire 
circumstances of the case, most probably a simple act of indiscretion, That she was tactleag 
may be conceded ; hut her treason or ambition is yet to be proved, There are no sufficient 


evidences to prove that her conduct was such as to-provoke universal discontent or popular 
indignation. The author of the Madura Gazetteer evidently believes in the truth of the 
stories of her guilty love, A “slight confirmation of the tradition,” he says, “* is derived 

* Ono account wwys that Moigammd] was queen till 1712. Muthiah's accouni on which Wilson 
bases his, says that when the prince was 13 years old, tho Dalavai Kastdri Reiigs organized revolt 
put the queen in prison, and seized the reins of government, Matgammi| . | a 
WR AS Tl, 234) Tho latest inscription in her name is dated 1706 (8. 1628, Vyays) “daring th, 
reign of Vetkutadéva Raya at Ghinagin,” Antiguities, II, p, 17). Inscription 494 of 1907, dated 


S. 1626 (Thrana), recording the constcuction of « shrine by a Brahman in hes ca.ce, oe 
channel, ia of course earlier, > in hor regenoy, wt Uyyakkongin. 
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from the facts that in the little chapel built by Maigammé| on the west side of the ‘ golden 
lily tank’ in the Madura temple is astatue of a young man who is declared to be her 
minister and paramour, and that in a picture on the ceiling of the chapel is a portrait of the 
same Person opposite to one of the queen, who (be it noted) is dressed, not as an orth 
Hindu widow should be, but in jewels and finery appropriate only to a married 
woman.”53 The confirmation afforded by these is slight indeed, The appearance o 
the minister by the side of the queen is no proof of unlawful intimacy, nor is there 
anything uncommon ina royal lady, though a widow, adorning her person. Public appear- 
ance necessarily demanded a decency in keeping with her station. The true cause and 
excuse of Mangammal’s death, therefore, is, and is ever likely to be, a mystery. 

And she has lived, and will live, in history, Throughout the wide kingdom of Madura 
the great queen has left her undying monuments. Her roads and avenues have afforded 
happiness to travellers and her choultries shelter and food to pilgrims without number 
for the past two centuries. Distant corners, unfrequented regions, have celebrated her 
name and cherished her memory. Even to-day the lone and solitary wanderer whom the 
love of antiquity draws to the western parte of the Tinnevelly district, so far from the 
seat of the noble queen’s government, will notice the most illiterate man blessing the 
name of the great good woman who made that winding road at the sight of the hills, 
that planted those tall majestic trees and that built those welcome bowers which give 
shade and waterto his exhausted and sun-struck person. Even to-day he will find her 
ohoultries and rest-houses as at Séjavandan™‘ and at Madura playing their parts of 
service, though under different management and under different ideals of charity and 
benevolence, Even to-day he will find her the theme of simple anecdotes and amiable 
remembrance in holy places of pilgrimage. At Palni,®5 for instance, the very steps by 
which she once went to the temple are remembered and have been perpetuated by an 
anecdote. It is said that while she was going up the flight of steps leading to the 
Dandiyudhapisi shrine, “‘she came upon a young man eee perceiving her, retreated 
in confusion. She called out graciously to him ‘Irunkol /' ‘Pray wait!’ and he and 
his sons’ sons thereafter always took this word as their ea But while posterity has 
revered and loved her memory the actual place where she underwent her tragic end is in 
ruins, On the site which her palace onoe occupied has now been built the central market 
of Madura®*: and of her residence and its environments nothing now remains but the 
small Mariamman’s shrine near the southern entrance to the market, the compound wall 
at the northern side, and a few huge, well polished black-stone pillars similar to those in 
Tirumal Nayak's palace, in the north-eastern corner. The artistic excellence of the 
edifices is proved by the excellent patterns of the still existing perforated stucco 
windows and the well-carved wooden doorways in the west, which have defied time. 
And with regard4? to her foul murderers the story rans that, owing to her curse, their 
descendants, nay the very caste to which they belonged, have sunk in obscurity and been 
unable to rise to any position of trust or dignity in the State. 

ma Madura Garr., p. 56. 

& See Madura Gaer., p. 157-5 and 201, for the history of these choultries, 

@ fbid, p. 305. 


@ Arch. 1910-11 16-17, Moore in his Triohi erent meh Seger te out that 
a emall acai ta the incge hall i in the Nawab‘s palace, ne 4 & generally 


pointed oni na the. plece off hec death. 
@ Oral tradition. 
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Vijaya Raaga Chokkanatha. 
SECTION II. 
Personal Rule (1706-1731.) 


‘he death of Matgamma]| paved*? the way for the actual exercise of sovereign 
power by Vijaya Raiga Chokkan&tha. The character of this monarch is simply and 
easily described. Throughout his long reign of 26 years (for he ruled till 1781), he 
shewed!* himself, by his conduct, an exceedingly pious and god-fearing man. In fact 
he led the life of a saint, of a pilgrim, rather than that of a king. His mind 
was always occupied in the efficient observance of religious ritual and the speedy 
propagation of the religious spirit. Caring solely for the applause of the clergy by 
whom he was surrounded, he spent every moment of his life and every penny of his 
revenues in indulging their desires and furthering their interests, A Telugu chronicle 
observes that it was his custom to set out every two years, on an extensive religious 
tour, throughout his kingdom. He would in the course of the tour, visit the shrines 
of Sriraigam, Jambukéivaram, Madura, Tinnevelly, Alvér Tirunagiri, Sri Vaikuntham, 
ete. On these occasions the pious monarch would expend, with a reckless extravagance, 
immense sums for the increased offerings and anointings of the images. The priesta of 
many arich temple who understood the real character of the king practised deception and 
found means to fill their already full coffers. They would set aside the silken robes 
and the costly ornaments™ of the shrine and substitute in their place plain white clothes 
and other semblances of poverty. The plates and charters of previous royal endowments 
would be carefully hidden, and 4 small number of faintly flickering lights would be kept 
burning at the altar. The king on seeing these miserable provisions invariably bestowed, 
without the least enquiry into the past history or the present resources of the shrine, 
numerous vestments and monetary gifts of the value of 2,000 or 3,000 madaia, amounting 
to 1,000 or 1,500 star pagodas. In this manner every tour of the king absorbed lakhs 
of rupees of the revenue. The extravagance of donations was repeated during every 
tour; for the king, with an ex inary pride and singular notion of charities, 
the spiritual fruits of the gifts themselves. To those men of business and of sense 

* Nelson points out that there are no Jesuit lotters to illustrate this reign. We have to depend 
solely on Chronicles and the meagre and secondary evidence of English historians. 

® An inscription of his, dated 1710, is in the easter Gipura of Madura. Further epigraphs in 
his name dated 1716, 1724, 1727, 1729, and 1731 ere given by Sewell. Two of these are granta to Durga 
and Siva temple; but the deads are always engraved with Vaishnava figures. A curious fact to be 
noticed is that an alleged suzerain Raya is always given. Inscription 697 of 1900 records « grant of 

isin 1728 (Ep. Rep., 1909, p. 59). 
@ For an interesting account of a few of the jewels given by Vijaya Raga to the friradgns 


temple,ece Ind. Ant.I,p.131. Hin are some of the oldest jewels pouseased by the temple,—neck- 
aces, gold and silver vessels, otc. [from the Athenaum, Jan. 17, 1873). 
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who represented the necessity of enquiry, he would reply that things once given to a deity 
ought not to be inquired after. “If a garment be given to a man,” he argued, “and it be after- 
wards said, we gave it, the merit of the act is nullified - and in the case of a god,” the king 
continued, “it would be a sordid sin.” Vijaya Raiga Chokkanitha was, in fact, « 
Brahman’s king, He always liked to have them around him, to listen to their counsels and 
teachings, to serve them and worship them. No money was ¥ asic, he sincerely believed, 
when spent on their behalf. They were his very limbs, the breath of his life. Enviable 
8 was the position of the Brahmans under the Naik regime, it was never so enviable as in the 
lays of their favourite, Vijaya Raia. 


Official oppression and corruption. 

The result of this subordination of the king to the clergy was, as might be expected, a 
+horough disorganization and dislocation of the state. The conversion of the palace into a 
place of prayer, of the king into a saint, and of the state into an agency for religious propa- 
ganda, naturally brought the affairs of the kingdom into o state of extreme misery. The 
king's indifference to the duties and responsibilities of royalty made his officials tyrants 
and oppressors, and exact as much as possible from the helpless people.“ The voice of 
distress and the tumult of discontent filled the kingdom. Nelson describes how in 1709, four 
years after the king’s accession, there was, in consequence of the cruelty and injustice of the 
Dalavai Kastiri Raiga, a serious riot at Madura. An inscription (No. 6 of 1915) belonging 
to the Temple of Madura clearly bears out this statement and gives a clue as to the 
condition of the country. It states that the king's officers levied certain taxes on the 
which they had hitherto enjoyed as sarvamdnya, for their service aa the bearers 
of the image of Chokkantha during festivals. “ Being unable to bear the hardship, 
they made up their mind to go in a body to commit suicide, one of them actually got 
upon the gopura, fell down and died. On this the people of the place assembled in the temple 
to guard its four gates. The officer in charge of the fort, the maniyam of the place, the 
samprati, the day-watchmen (dinasarikkdrar fF) and others met together and summoned the 
assembled people and the bearers of the god and declared that the four villages enjoyed"? 
by the latter were, as usual, servamanya, free of all taxes.” Mr, Krishnasastri remark 
that this is not surprising as from 1710 to 1720 the country suffered from the miseries of a 

















© Madr, Ep. Rep. 1916, p. 116. Even in this time the king waa very gonerous in his endowments 
to Brahmans. In 1708-9 he registers o gift of villagers to the Sankarishirys mafha at Jambukéjvaram 
for the feeding of Brahmans. Ibid. In 172] he gave a grant to one Narasa Pantulu, evidently a 
doctor who was to offer prayers to Dhanvantari, Madr, Ep. Rep. 1911, p. 15. In 1708-9, Vijaya Ranga 
also gave s grant to Vyisariya matha of Boanle by which “whatever dues were paid in the Madura 
kingdom tb the temple st Chokkanithspura were to be paid to the matha also.” Mya, En Rep, 
O16, p, .55.. 
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Nelson proceeds to say that the King woke up from bis dream and dismissed his 
uinister; but the new minister Naravappaiya was, we are told, hardly better than his 
predecessor. His boundless avaricespeculated thesum to be distributed as pay among the army, 
wad thereby gave rise to a mutiny of a serious and threatening nature. With greater tact 
than Kastiri Raiga, Naravappaiya hoodwinked the king, and represented the case in such 
it light that the latter believed in the honesty of his minister and the unreasonableness of 
his soldiers. Instead of wisely removing the cause of discontent and conciliating the army, 
ihe king listened to the counsels of the Dalav&i and called the Sétupati for help. The 
Sétupati of the time, Kilavan, as he was called, readily responded to his suzerain’s call, but 
inatead of joining him in the chastisement of the mutineers he advised him to grant the 
urrears of pay and win back their loyalty by a wise policy of justice. The king 
wpparently «aw his own folly and the villainy of his minister. He immediately paid 
the pay of the discontented men, and the mutiny ended. We do not know whether the 
Dalavéi was dismissed or not; but from the fact that we meet with a new name, that of 
Vénkatarighaviacharya, in his place, we have to infer that he must have been dismissed. As 
for Vénkataraghavacharya, who, to judge fromhis nome, was evidently a Sri Vaishoava 
Grahman, we have no direct evidence to prove that he was worse than his predecessors. But one 
remarkable incident which the Telugu Record of the Carnatic Governors-gives about him, shews 
that he was not probably free from their weakness. He had, it is said, accumulated ready 
money to the value of a lakh of pagodas and jewels of immense worth. As he grew old and 
felt the hand of death he expressed, no doubt with the idea of preventing the annexation of 
his immense acquisition by the Crown, a desire to see the king. The latter condescended to 
honour his servant. On his arrival at his habitation he found himself seated on a jewelled 
throne and honoured with all honours. 300 trays, moreover, full of pagodas and mohars, of 
rupees and faname, 300 more of gems and golden jewels, and 400 of costly attire, were placed 
by the minister at the feet of his master. It is difficult to read the motive of Véikata Raghava 
in bequeathing this enormous wealth to the king. Perbaps he felt that the inheritance 
of such enormous riches hy his heirs would surprise tle ignorance and excite the jealous 
avarice of royalty, thereby causing their transfer to the royal coffers. To make the king 
nequainted with the extent of his resources and to justify his vanity by a bequeathal 
of # portion of it to him, was perhaps a device to ensure his son's inheritance 
of the rest. Or it is possible that the Dalavai felt a remorse, and thought of 
-atisfying his conscience by sacrificing a portion to the State, Whatever the fact 
was, whether the Dalavii's motive was one of vanity or remorse, or of policy of 
foresight, the result was a triumph which he could hardly have expected. For, as 
soon as the king's eyes fell on these presents, he exclaimed ‘in the name of God 
that it was a sin to look at the valuables of a Brahman, much more so to take 
possession of them! Looking hard at the Dalavdi, he then added that, in case 
he had beef inspired in his conduct by the apprehension of future insecurity, 
he was labouring under a mistake. Not satisfied with the assurance, the reckless 
monarch presented the Dalavai with 30,000 pagodas, directing that part of it 
should go to his comforts and the rest to the performance of charities, Only 
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one thing remained for the king,—the removal of the sin he had committed hy looking 
one Brahman's property; and that was done by the liberal distribution of cows. lands 
and food to the needy and the indigent! ! 








Vijaya Ranga and Kandy. 


Such was the reckless folly and culpable extravagance of Vijaya Raaga Chokkanathn. 
For the sake of his gods and his Brahmans he sacrificed his State and his subjects, 
Conservative as the Néiks were in their social policy, none was s0 conservative as Vijava 
Rafga. This is exemplified in his relation with the contemporary king of Kandi. The 
Sinhalese monarch™, Kumara Singh Mahé Rajah, was unmarried owing to the lack of girls 
in his family. He therefore sent, at the instance of his officers and subjects, an embassy to 
Trichinopoly to solicit an alliance with the Naik family. With costly garments aud 
ornaments, the Ceylon messengers reached the Ndéik Capital, and in an interview 
with Vijaya Raiga, expressed the object of their embassy, But no sooner did the 
son of Rafga Krishoa hear of this than he expressed his abhorrence of the proposal. 
He asked the strangers whether their master was of his own caste, and whether 
there had been any intermarriage in the past, and on being replicd in the negative, 
dismissed them without ceremony, commanding the Chobdars to take them forthwith outside 
the fort. The king also issued an order that none of his relatives or castemen should 
give a daughter of his house to the Sinhalese monarch. The king's order howeves 
was honoured more by breach than by observance; for an ambitious member of the 
caste, more anxious to havea roval grandson than to preserve the caste rule or to obey the 
royal mandate, treated secretly with the messengers, and in return for gifts of inany 
Auna and robes, accompanied them stealthily to Kandy and celebrated his dauyhter 
in marriage with the king. 


The State at Vijaya Ranga’s death, 


The result of this unsatisfactory state of things was that when the king died*é 
in 1731 the state was in a dangerous situation. The treasury was empty, the 
vassals turbulent, and Vijaya Raiga was childless. The Mysore occupation of 
the northern parts of the kingdom moreover had become permanent. An inseription 
of 1714, for instance,"* says that the townsmen, tribesmen, religious schools anil 
Védic divisions of a town in Attar sold a piece of land to a Brahman, and 
that they recognized in it “Shrimad Rajadhifaja Raja Parameshvara Rajamartanda 
Prauda Pratapa,"’ the conqueror of kings, “the uwurivalled Krishna Raja Udavar," 
whose standard “bore the image of the earth-goddess with the boar,” «+ their 
sovereign. 

© Bee Accounl of the Singhalese Kings, Appendix. 

“ According to Muthiah, be died in 1734; to Orme, in 1736. The real date is 1731. 

® Salen Manwal, I. p. 86. 
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SECTION IT. 
The Setupati affairs. 
‘The weakness of Vijaya Ratga is best illustrated in the Ramnad affairs. His inability 
to control the army at home necessarily weakened his hold on the Polygars, many of 


them shewed signs of defection and independence. Kilavan®® Sétupati was the first and 
foremost to do it. We have already seen how he based his rule on popular welfare and mili- 





tary efficiency, and how besides changing the seat of government to Ramndd, he ruled 
his state well. 


A tremendous storm.—i709. 


In 1709 RAmnid suffered from not only a famine but one of the most destructive 
cyclones recorded in the history of Tudia. Beginning in the early morning of December 15, 
it raged, with constant violence, till noon*’; and after a temporary lull which lasted for four 
hours, broke out again with tremendous vigour, and lasted throughoutnight, The storm was 
accompanied by a violent rain, the torrent of which flooded the land. The next day the 
owing to the monsoons, full to the brim gave away, and their waters, joined to those 
from above, converted the kingdom into a vast lake, interspersed here and there with 
precarious lands. Cattle and goats, doge and men, struggled in the floods, and their 
extensive field of death, ascene of horrifying tragedy in which thousands, old and young, 
men and women, found a simultaneous watery grave. Trees of strong build and gigantie 
growth measured the ground, and the corn fields were covered and destroyed by a thick 
layer of sand and earth, the removal of which was an expense intolerable to the ruined 
peasants. Tanks and wells were fouled ana poisoned and the stench of corpses filled the 
atmosphere and bred disease. The after-effects of the cyclone were even more destructive. 
For a space of four years the kingdom became subject to an acute and all-penetrating 
famine. Many people died of starvation,“* and many more left R&mnid for ever, and 








(To be continued.) 





See Madura Manual and O.H. MSS. He performed the Hiranyagarbha vacrifice For hi 
grants in 1707 and 1712 to the Vyfsariys mafia at Sdsale ( thrugh his agent at Ramvaram tai 
Mys, Ep. Rep. 1915, p. 55, The inscription enumerates Ril the titles of the Bétupati. 

@ Such storma were very frequent. It was a tremendous storm of 1480 that broke Ada : Brid 
Bee Forguson's Gold, Gems and Pearls, in Ceylon and S. India, p. 300. Bee also Col. Love'a cdg ti = 
Madras for similar storma in 1640, 1662, 1668, 1674, 1679, 1687, L717, ete. | | Gf 

@ Nelson points out from the Jesuit authorities that it was dus not to mis-government but to the 


failure of monsoons, Prices rose 32 times, £.9.. eight Ramnad os , 
offen rice ; 
fanam cost in 1713, 32 fanams. See Madura Man, p, 242. arabils usually comting one 
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MAGHA AND HIS PATRONS. 

In the colophon to his Sifupdlavadham Magha 
mentions hia grandfather Suprabhadeva as having 
been the minister of a certain king, whose name has 
naturally been madea eport of in various MSS. 
giving ws any number of Variants. An inscription 
from Vasantagadh dated 682 V. 8., (A.D. 625) has 
brought to light the name of a king coinciding with 


one of the Varianta, Varmalita, and moet of our 


acholars have proposed a happy identity of the two 
kings, giving A. D. 650-700 aa o fairly approximate 
dste for Migha. The only thing that stands in 
the way is the well-known verse of MAgha’s poem 


(IT. 112) 

PTT ara agra: STATA | 

ceases at ara cHaaeteT aT || 
where the words 
Mallinitha, convey a covert allusion to the Kdfiihi 
and its commentary Nydea (by Jinendrabuddhi). 
Jayiditya, ove of the authors of the Adiikd died, 
according to L-taing, in A. D. 661, and tho Nydsa, 
whioh is not mentioned in the elaborate account of 


be placed earlier than the middle of the 8th century, 


rather impossible, The learned editor of the in- 


acription, following his collaborator Dr. Konow, has | 


indeed sought to reconcile the two conflicting evi- 
dences by making Magha, with some stretch, a con- 
temporary of Jinendra, and placing both early in 


the Sth century. (Ep. Indica, Vol. IX, p. 190). | 


But perhaps Mallindthe’s interpretation should 
better be rejected in face of the palpable opigra- 
Phio evideno, For even though we may admit 
Malliniths'’s comment in Migha’s passage, o differ - 
ont meaning have certainly to be sought for the 
words Tf] and =4T4] us they occur in a strik- 
ingly similar passage of Bina's Harfocharita, 
whioh may not unlikely have been the original 
from which Migha drew : 

qawygaal qetwre Fagearar as 
{7 SSPHCHA | (Nim. 8. Ed. p. 96). Here we have 
evidence of earlier prittie and ocmen cates itt 
domain of Sanskrit grammar. The ancient com 
rentator without referring to partioula 
works, explains I: Satere ..... 


SS a. —F7 = = 


aay ae ee aa a 
i. 75), A Chullikibhatiaeritti (7) sooording to Aufrecht ak, pba 
(a7e2's comm.on Amara and may refer to Obilli. A 
peas ee tie acto mbpeh eating ta: auabody good 
ararai “ast qretha qattart wer weet we Te aera 
a NTP setts + orepafae sae || gf on Tatarare 
sroxAiN Perhaps ia point of time, 


is here placed between the 4T@UATT and 


Sf and F898, sccording to 








sfafaaect and thus lends @ strong support to 


| De. Kielhorn, who similarly rejected Mallindtha’s 


glossary (JRAS, 1908, p. 499), The word 9fy 
itself occurs in an introductory verse of the Kdnkd, 
and Haradatta and Jinendra in their comments 
thereon have preserved to us the names of no lea 
than four earlier eritti kiras, viz., Kuni, Chilli, Bhatti 
and Nallira (Bengal MS. reads (AEC; Kédsibtvivs- 
rasapanjikd, pp. 1-2).' It is evident that along with 
these earlier vyiftia there were also earlier nyfsce, 
which led both Banabhatta and Mighs to form 
their reapective conceits. 

But beyond being called upon to settle the date 
of MAgha, the discovery of this new inscription ha« 
not it seems been pushed to its proper conclusions. 
It seems to be generally forgotten that the 
ATTRA alone preserved what now appears to 
be the correct form of the king’s name as OTA 
and it ig but fair to take ¢he author at his word 
when he further saya that he was king of satATe 
capital of the Gurjara Kingdom. (Nirn. 5. ED. 





pp. 196-7). It appears therefore that SATA is 
[-taing, was evidently not yet written in A. D, 606, | 
when I-tsing left India. Mighns cannot therafore | 


the earliest king of the great Gurjara Kingdom of 
Bhinmal, whose name has yet been brought to 
light. Brahmagupta the great astronomer who 
styles himestf “Bhillamallakichirya wrote his 
work in A, D. 628 under king Vyighramukha of the 
Brichipa dynasty, who according to V. Smith 
(J RAS, 1907, p. 923 6qq.) wae presumably o king 


| of Bhinmal, Vydghramukha must then have been 


the immediate successor of Varmalita, the date 
A. D, 625 marking the closing period of the latter's 
reign. It ia therefore difficult to push Migha’s date 
beyond A.D. 700 in view of his alleged reference to 
Jinendranydea, For Hiuen Tsiang, who visited 
Bhinmal about A. D. 641-2, described the reigning 
king a8. young man ofonly wenty. He is evi- 
dently the immediate successor of Vydghramukha 
and may therefore be looked upon as the contem.- 
porary and patron of our post, the grandson of 
Varmalita's minister, as ahown below :— 





Varmalita Minister Suprabhedev» 
(cirea "ae ie 
Paral | (born circa 620, asc. 640) Miigha 
: fara," ( rear? on on I 


‘is quoted in a MS, of 


fatgraftt is found quoted in *fWara’s 
ehbronology is here given im full— 


Préeeat (0.1 Pedeget) ts 
Caaract ). faa 
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Now it is « significant fact that all the three | well believe in the existence of a Bhojadeva, Pram- 


a sa : fra of Milava, reigning round about Chitor in A.D. 
orke—S4Maraicas, waeatercararsr and arr fire of ava, reigning al : 

works =f | | , | 645 and his patronage of Migha can no longer be o 

TI=J —that give us accounts of the poet Mighs myth in point of chronology. 


4 


rinke him a protég~d of that Hterary magnet of the © ier ia a Ue, ~ eae 
ilth century A.D., King Bhoja of Dhara. The | Bhojadeva ond his son Mina ore described in 


ot oe 3 the inscription as kings of Mglave. This can well 

ATAITHT may be dismissed as a most reckless | be esi Piake by pepo soon te the travels . of 
paves of patahwork: but the other, two works. 078 tra. misoe. Hiden. Telang tuched Gcuth<lees 
never so wantonly fanciful. Both of them agree | fram the Gurjara Kingdom and caise to Ujjayini, 
it inaking Migha w native of Srimile pa the | To the North-East of Ujjayini lie the small king: 
TATRA, while recording genuine history in gom Chi-chi-to (Chitore !) and to the North of 
Suprabhadeva having been a minister of Varmalite | Giitor again lie Maheivarapum, All these three 
“4 Bhinmal, almost in the same breath associates kingdoms ae described as having been reigned 
Mégha (the grandson of Suprabhadeva) with Bhoja: over by kings of the “Brahmin Caste"* (micaning 
eq oiierareararty «pete: | PATH | evidently non-Budhist) and inhabited by like 
avert omrerescet: | efterreea: | ( rears —— it nants yy Oe eon 
afrya ih | 2) Moree | , Of Milava in its Eastern portion—the Western 
pete be ober a ak at eect (portion, the Ma-lo-pa of Hiuen Tsiang, already 
jaint authorship of Bhojadeva and Migha : Wie be cee ha prises ean 
tantra ofrrag? rer | |8ot very powerful kingdoms reigned over by 
vateaeit Urata , different branches of the same race, the Pramira. 

TERE ol UG7: , | Bhojadeva the elderevidently ruled over the king- 
AVARPTTT | som of Chitor, where his son’arclien énded. Maher. 

(1. 48. 4, p- 62, Bibl. Indica Ed.) | varapura may also have been named alterMahes vara, 

It is therefore not unlikely that the association of | one of the illustrious kings of the early Pramiira 
Migha with Bhojadeva has some truth behind it, | race mentioned in the above inscription. It is alao 
andnow that the date of Magha has been fairly | important that in Hiuen Tsiang’s time the reigning 
settled, we should seriously consider the question of | ging of Chitor “encouraged men of merit and 
the existence of more than one Bhojadeva in the | teamed acholarm of other lands collected ‘haa ha 
history of Western India. Col. Tod in his Hajashdn, numbers (Watters Yuan CAwoss, Vol. II, p. 251). 
stated on the strength of a Jaina Chronogrammatic | 7, is possible that the king whom Hiuen Tsiang aaw 
Catalogue (obtained from the temple of Nadole), | was either Bhojadeva himectf, if we allow bin’ a 
Pee Talay ccreetng nmeing te th? | long reign, of hisfator, and this allusion to ble 
A.D. 875, 685 and 1042, The last Bhojadeva is | 2g2snimity is significant as showing that Bhoja- 
existence of the second Bhojadeva of A. D. 665 by 
the Mdnaarowar inscriptien (found near Chitor) of 
the Pramira king Mina, son of Bhoja of Milava 
dated 770 V.8, (A.D. 714) (Vide Rajasthan, Vol. 


11th century, Evidently the reapective | : 
traditions about each came in course of time to be 
confused and went to create aon ideal, » sort of 


I | Ra Magnus Bhojs, the very prototype of the legendary 
I, p. 02, note § and pp. 799-8C1: ins. No, III). At a 
‘This inscription, to which Col. Tod justly attached Vikramiditya, round whom all sorts of 


so much importance, has it seems been entirely | {THs Sathered. By this existence of an earlier 


missed by a | ? Bhojadeva it is possible to clear of 
rr Lm y all Inter scholars and does not find place | : mame ‘ | : eRe oe 
din Eiedhorn's List. It is not known if the inserip- z a | te nchroniama, such hat of Bana 


tion can now be traced after such # length of time. 
But relying on Col. Tod's account of it we can 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
NOTES FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS. 
5, Proceedings for a Lease in 1042, 
12, October 1682. Consultation in Mavulipatam, 
Mauhmud rad be rg Haji), a Persian who 
tha ide 3 ie Feary ed ghee oe 
ecwsours. and selves Continuall trouble aboute 
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A THIRD JOURNEY OF EXPLORATION IN CENTRAL ASIA, 1913-16. 
BY SIR AUREL 8TEIN, K.C.LE., D.LIY.. 
(Continued from p. 172.) 

iS was a great relief when by the ninth day from Altmish-bulak we came upon the first 

scanty scrub and reeds growing on sandy soil by ‘ ic shore of the ancient dried-up sea. 
Next day a long march to the south-cast brought us «cely across the wide, sult-encrusted 
expanse, here showing patches of actual salt’ bog to the lonely caravan track towards 
Tun-huang. There at the well o! Kum-kuduk I had the great satisfaction of finding brave 
Lal Singh just arrived after carrying out an interesting survey of the worth-eastert shores 
of the dried-up sea-bed, and the straggling low ranges which abut upon them. One day 
later our successfully arranged concentration was completed by the arrival of our heavy 
baggage from Miran. 

Letting it move on towards Tun-huang by the caravan track we turned once more north 
across the end of the dried-up Lop Sea, and continued to explore the ground close to the 
foot of the Kuruk-tagh where the ancient route had passed. Further to the north-east 
the desert area near the present terminal basin of the Su-lo Ho River, with its dried-up 
depressions and -mazes of lacustrine Meshas, offered opportunities for geographically 
interesting new surveys. There I picked up Surveyor Muhammad Yakub Khan, who had carried 
a carefully observed line of levels all the way up from the southern shore of the ancient dry 
sea. Coupled with other observations, ite result has confirmed my belief that the water 
of the Su-lo Ho at a peroid relatively recent in a geological sense had drained into the Lop- 
nor Basin. We found them still percolating, in the same direction, thy sandy soil at the foot 
of the Kuruk-tagh within a few feet from the surface. Evictence that this drainage had 
been more considerable during historical times was furnished vy the remains we traced of 
a canal, which appears to have been constructed for the purpose of carrying water along a 
portion of the ancient Chinese route where it approached the eastern end of the dried-up 
salt sea. 

Leaving the surveyors behind for supplementary tasks, I reached by March 16 the 
westernmost point of that fortified ancient Chinese borcer line which I had firat discovered 
and successfully explored in 1907. It was a cheering experience for me during the next few 
days to revisit the ruined watch-stations of the “ Great Wall" in this desolate gravel waste 
and clear up on the spot antiquarian questions raised by the ancient records they had yielded. 
L felt quite at home here, as I followed again the tracks still clearly visible for long distances 
which the tramp of the patrols marching along the wall for centuries had worn into tho soil. 
The fact that in places I could quite distinctly recognize my own footprints of seven years 
before, and those of my little dog, was the best illustration how long this bare gravel surface 
might retain traces of regular tracks, even if trodden about the time cf Christ. From Lake 
Khara-nor onwards I then completed my detailed exploration of the Tun-huang Limes by 
searching all the ruined watch-towers along the portion of the line where circumstances 
had in 1907 obliged me to leave a gap in my survey. These .. oall watch-stations usually 
occupied the top of high erosion terraces, and their ruiny and refuse heaps were 
thus well protected from damp. So our search was rewarded by plentiful finds of Chinese 
records on wood, curious articles of equipment and other interesting relics going back to 
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Before the close of March, 1914, 1 had regained my old haunts of Tun-huang, and ‘after 
a very brief halt to allow men and animals to recover from our trying winter campaign I 
started for the explorations plarmed eastwards. They were to take me mainly into the deserts 
which fringe on the south aad cast the great barren hill region usually designated as the Pel- 
shan Gobi. The distances were great and short the remaining season during which that 
waterless ground could be visited before the great summer heat set in. But even thus I 
could not forego a renewed visit to the famous cave temples of the“ Thousand Buddhas” 
south-east of ‘Lun-huang, There in 1907, 1 had been fortunate enough to secure such abundant 
antiquarian and artistic spoil from the walled-ap temple cella, in which o whole library of 
Hudahist and other manuscripls and hundreds of fine paintings on silk had been hidden 
away early in the eleventh century, together with a multitude of other relics, 





1 could net expect to make such ahaulnow, Forwhea a year after my own visit, Profes- 
sor Pelliot, on a mission frou the French Government, had with his expert knowledge 
of Chinese, searched the hoard and carried off a considerable selection of ite remaining manu- 
scripts, the attention of the authorities at Peking had been attracted to the old library, and 
its transfer to the capital was decreed. Of the careless and in reality destructive way in 
which the order had been carried out, I found evidence in the many scattered rolls of Chinese- 
Buddhist texts, undoubtedly derived from this source, which were offered to me for purchase 
at a number of towns both in Turkestan and Kansu. So it was satisfactory to find that 
symehow a considerable quantity of Chinese manuscripts from the walled-up cella still 
remained behind at the “ Thousand Buddhas,” and that my old priestly friend, Wang Tao- 
shi, was prepared to part with them in regard for @ proper compensation for his pious esta- 
blixhment. He showed me with genuime pride the good use to which he had put the sum 
previously received from me, by builiting some gaudy new shrines and comfortable pilgrims’ 
quarters. It was also reassuring to see that his personal relations with the pious people 
of ‘Tim-haung and their official guardians had evidently in no way suffered by our former 
little transaction. The only regret which it had left behind in the quaint litth monk was 
that he had not been shrewd encugh to accept the offer made by me in 1907 for the whole 
hoard, and had thus failed to save it from dispersion, and to secure its full value for his shrine. 
Qur reunicn was throughout very cordial, and when we parted again my collection had 
received an appreciable addition of cases with old manuscripts and other relics in evidence 
of Wang Tao-shi’s geod will, and his appreciation of my cver-faithful attachment to the 
memory of holy Hsian-teang. 


My immediate task, and one cherished ever since 1907, was to trace the line of the 
ancient Chinese Limes as far as possible to eastward, and to explore whatever ruins might 
have survived along it. After striking across a difficult belt of salt marshes, which nearly 
embogged my camels, I came again upon the ancient border wall half-way between Tun- 
huang and An-hsi. From there we succeeded in exploring its line for close on 250 miles 
eastwards, For almost the whole of this distance the wall, with its watch-towers and small 
military posts, had been built across what already in ancient times was absolute desert ground, 
The resulting immunity from human interference had contributed greatly to the sasha. 
tion of the remains for fully two thousand years ; but the remarkable method of constr ; I~ 
tion employed was an even more important factor, The most destructive of natural forces 
in this region has always been slow-grinding but relentless wind-erosion. ‘The wall or agyer 
built of carefully secured fascines of reeds, brushwood, or tamarisk branches, whichever 
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eel 
of these materials were available in the immediate vicinity, was specially adapted to with 
stand it, Even where the watch-towers, once massively built in sun-dried bricks or stamped 
clay, had been under-cut by erosion at the base and been subsequently reduced to shapeless 
low mounds, difficult to recognize from a distance, the direction of the wall still clearly 
revealed iteelf, as it stretched away in a characteristic straight line across wastes of gravel 
or drift-sand, 


The remains proved to have suffered most along that stretch of ground where the Limes, 
after crossing the Su-lo Ho to its right bank east of An-hsi, ran close to the deep-cut river- 
bed, and in a due easterly direction, Qn the bare riverine loess crossed here hy the wall 
the erosive force of the prevailing north-east winds, blowing down with great violence from 
the gravel plateaus of the Pei-shan, could fully assert itself. “But even where all structural 
features had been completely effaced it was easy for us with the experience gained else- 
where accurately to determine the position of the posts once guarding the border, from the 
fragments of pottery, coins, metal objects, and other hard débris which could be picked up 
at these points from the wind-worn surface. It was quite an exciting chase to search for 
these indications, and my Indian assistants and Turki followers had by now become expert 
in the game. 

Where the Su-lo Ho valley bends sharply southward the line of the Limes was found 
to turn to the north-east, and to approach closer and closer to the foot of the Pei-shan. The 
ground crossed by it had remained so far unsurveyed, and the difficulties of our search werr 
much increased by the distances which separated the long-forgotten border from the nearest 
water. Fortunately the days had now grown Jonger, and I was able to take out my little 
detachment of diggers mounted on the big hardy donkeys which abound at the oases of this 
region. Ample finds of ancient Chinese records on wood, articles of furniture, fragments 
of arms and implements rewarded the rapid search of the ruined watch-stations. That all 
these had been left behind by the Chinese troops, who during the first century before and 
after Christ had guarded this most dismal of frontiers, was made clear on the spot by 
conclusive archeological evidence. The finds of records still await expert examination by 
M. Chavannes, my learned Sinologue collaborator at Paris. They may be expected to 
furnish an important addition to the collection of early Chinese records resulting from my 
former explorations, which he had published in 1913. 


Interesting light was thrown on the climatic conditions prevailing here from early times 
by the fact that here too the inscribed slips of wood, the “ waste paper,’ to use an anachro- 
nism, thrown out of ancient office-rooms, were found often in refuse lavers covered by a 
few inches only of gravel or débris. Their preservation in such conditions presupposes 
a remarkable dryness of the climate for the last two thousand years. Apart from this and 
the uniform barrenness, there wae considerable variety in the natural features of the ground 
traversed by this eastern portion of the Limes. Thus all the more opportunity presented 
itself of observing the remarkable skill and topographical sense with which those old Chinese 
engineers of Han times had adapted their defensive border-line to different local conditions. 

That they were prepared for great and sustained efforts demanding real powers of 
urganisation in the face of formidable natural obstacles was clearly demonstrated when, 
some 30 miles to the north-east of the little oasis of Ying-p‘an (“the garrison") we found 
® big area of drift-sand. Where not completely buried by high dunes, the wall built with 
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tamarisk fascines, oe of the aunt thickness of & to Ofeet, still rose to close on 15 feet. Special 
difficulties must have been encountered in assuring water and supplies for the men guarding 
this section. In order to safeguard what evidently was an important line of communica- 
tion and supplies leading to it, a chain of small fortified stations had been constructed to 
the south independently of the wall, but at the same period, It ran in the direction of the 
big oasis of Su-chou, an important Chinese base ever since Han times, and to this I turned 
when early in May it became necessary to make preparations for our next move northward. 

I had planned to follow the united course of the rivers of Su-chou and Kan-chou down 
into southernmost Mongolia, and to explore the ruins which the reports of Russian travellers 
had led me to expect along it and in its terminal delta, I was specially attracted to this 
ground by its geographical character, which suggested close resemblance to that of the Lop- 
nor region, and by the interest attaching to its earliest historical past. For we know that 
this region of the Etsin-gol, as the river is called by the Mongols, had been inelnded in the 
wide dominion held by those earliest nomadic masters of Kansu, the “Creat Ydeh-chih.” 
the later Indo-Sevthians,- and the Huns, whose stecessive migrations westwards were 
destined to affect so deeply the history of Central Asia as well as of India and the West. 

The effective intercession of H.M.’s Minister at Peking had secured for me a very friendly 
reception by the Chinese administration of the Kansu Province. The Tao-tai of Su-chou 
agreed to provide me with a recommendation to the chief of the Torgut Mongols who now 
graze in the Etsin-gol delta, and on May 10 1 was able to set out northward. The track | 
followed down the river of Su-chou allowed me to approach once more the area where we 
had previously lost the line of the ancient frontier amidst high dunes. Pushing a recon- 
naissance into the stony desert north-west of the Chint’a oasis, I came upon remains of the 
Limes where it emerged on less impracticable ground near the south-eastern extremity of 
the Pei-shan. Thence we tracked it right through to the north of the Mao-mei oasis, the 
last Chinese settlement. There Lal Singh rejoined me after having followed & hitherto 
unsurveyed route along the river of Kan-chou, where it breaks in a picturesque gorge through 
the westernmost hill range of the Ala-shan. 

In the valley of the Etsin-gol, nature, by affording water and grazing, has ever provided 
an easy route for raids and invasions from the Mongolian steppes into the line of emia 
ernmost Kansu oases, which itself constitutes the great natural highway connecting ( | 
with the Tarim Basin and innermost Central Asia. Ruined forts of imposing size so evi- 
dent antiquity were found to guard the point where this route of invasion cuts through the 
ancient border-line drawn by the Chinese, when they first occupied those oases in the reign of 
the great Han Emperor Wu-ti. One fort built with clay walls of exceptional strength looked 
au exact counterpart of the ancient frontier post of the “Jade Gate,” famous in Chinese 
historical records, and previously identified by me on the Tun-huang Limes. We found 
evidence that the fortified border-line after crossing the Etsin-gol, north of Mao-mei, had 
continued through the desert eastwards. But when we came back in June from the Etsin 
delta the summer heat had become too great to permit of further search on this waterless 
ground, 

We found even in May our long marches trying as we moved down by the sandy bed 
of the Etain-gol, nearly a mile wide in places, but absolutely dry at that time. Only at 
rare intervals could water be obtained from wells dug in deep hollows below the banks. 
Some 9) miles below Mao-mei the river passes through a low rocky spur thrown out from 
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che eastermost Potiahan, and spreads out in a delta, which extends for over 110 miles to the 
erminating in a line of brackish lakes and marshe-. The conditions brought about 
here = & succession of low-water seasons furnished a striking illustration of the appear- 
ance which the ancient Lou-lan delta we had explored in the winter may have presented 
before its final desiccation. Where river-beds lined by narrow belts of riverine jungle had 
been left dry for long years, we found many of the wild poplars already dead or diving. 
The wide stretches of ground separating the several beds showed but scanty serub, or else 
were absolutely bare. No wonder that we heard sad complaints in the scattered camps 
of the two hundred odd Mongol families, which are established in the Etsin-gol delta, about 
the increasing difficulties caused by inadequate grazing. Their chief, whom [ visited on 
May 25 in his modest encampment, proved a well-meaning but weak individual, and his 
subjects as mdolent as they were “ much given to deceit,” to use an expression of my 
linese patron saint. it was no easy matter to secure an adequate number of labourers for 
my intended excavations, and still more diffioult to keep them at work, in spite of very 
generous pay. 

Advantages of geographical position must at all times have invested this extensive 
riverine tract, limited as are ite resources. with considerable importante for those, whether 
armed host or traders, who would make the long journey from the heart of Mongolia in the 
to the Kansu oases. [t had been the same with the ancient Lou-lan delta, without 
which the Chinese could not have opened up the earliest and most direct route for the 
expansion of their trade and political influence into Central Asia. The analogy thus 
presented could not fail to impress me even further when [ proceeded toexamino the ruins of 
Khara-khoto, the “ Black Town” which Colonel Kozloff, the distinguished Russian 
explorer, had been the first European to visit during his expedition of 1808-09. There 
remained no doubt for me then that it was identical with Marco Polo's “City of Etzina.”' 
Of this we are told in the great Venetian traveller's narrative that it lay a twelve days’ ride 
from the city of Kan-chou, “ towards the north on the verge of the desert ; it belongs to the 
Province of Tangut.” All travellers bound for Kara-koram, the old capital of the Mongols, 
had here to lay in victuals for forty days in order to cross the great “desert which extend: 
forty days’ journey to the north, and on which you meet with no habitation nor baiting 
place.” 

The position thus indicated was found to correspond exactly to that of Khara-khoto, 
and the identification was completely borne out by the antiquarian evidence brought to 
light. It soon showed me that though the town may have suffered considerably, as local 
tradition asserts, when Chingiz Khan with his Mongol army first invaded and conquered 
Kansu from this side about 1226 a.p., yet it continued to be inhabited down to Marco Polo's 
time, and partially at least for more than a century later. This was probably the case 
even longer with the agricultural settkment for which it had served as a local centre, and 
of which we tracdd extensive remains in the desert to the cast and north-east. But the 
town itself must have seen its most flourishing times under Tangut or Hsi-hsia rule from 

beginning of the eleventh century down to the Mongol conquest, 

sais thst alee dick pabianite tian tstonneine 4108 the south seems to have mad: 
itself strongly felt throughout Kansu, that most of the Buddhist shrines and memorial Stupa- 
dated, which filled a great portion of the ruined town and were conspicuous also outside it, 
In one of the latter Colonel Kozloft had made his notable find of Buddhist texts and paintings. 
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But a systematic search of this and other ruins soon showed that the archwological riches of 
the site were by no means exhausted. By a careful clearing of the débris which covered the 
bases of Stupas and the interior of temple cellas we brought to light abundant remains of 
Buddhist manuscripts and block prinés, both in Tibetan and the as yet very imperfectly 
known old Tangut language, as well as plenty of interesting relievos in stucco or terra-cotta 
and frescoes. The very extensive refuse heaps of the town yielded up a large number of 
miscellaneous records on paper in the Chinese, Tangut, and Uigur scripts, together with 
many remains of fine glazed pottery, and of household utensils. Finds of Hsi-hsia coins, 
ormaments in stone and nietal, ete., were also abundant, particularly on wind-ercded ground. 

There was much to support the belief that the final abandonment of the settlement 
was brought about by difficulties of irrigation. The dry river-bed which passes Khara- 
khoto lies some 7 miles to the east of the nearest branch still reached by the summer floods. 
The old canals we traced, leading to the abandoned farms eastwards, are removed consi- 
derably further. It was not possible to determine by conclusive evidence whether this 
failure of irrigation had been the result of desiccation in the Etsin-gol delta or been caused 
by some change in the river-course at canal-head, with which the settlement was for some 
reason unable to cope. But there seemed to me good reason to believe that the water- 
supply now reaching the delta during a few summer months would no longer suffice to 
assure adequate irrigation for the once cultivated area. Even at the Mao-mei onsis, over 
150 miles higher up the river, and with conditions of ground far more favourable for the 
maintenance of a system of canals, serious trouble had been experienced for years past in 
securing a sufficient discharge early enough in the season, and much of the once cultivated 
area seemed to have been recently abandoned. 

With the rapidly increasing heat, work at the desert sites had become very trying both 
for the men and our camels, upon which we depended for the transport of water. With 
the completion of our task at Khara-khoto, and of the surveys which had meanwhile taken 
Lal Singh to the terminal lake-basins of the Etsin-gol, I was glad io let the hard-worked 
camels depart for their much-needed summer holiday in the Kongurche hills Worth oaseoara 
and to start myself with Lal Singh south to the foot of the Nan-shan. The new route which 
we were able to follow for part of the journey, took us through hitherto unexplored utiie 
of the desert hills to the east and north of the river of Kan-chou, But owing to the heat 
and the scarcity of spring it implied serious fatigues, and it was a relief when Kan-chou 
was safely reached before the close of June. Fi 

A short but refreshing halt in that large ard pleasant oasis was devoted to the arrange. 
ments needed for the new surveys I had planned in the Central Nan-shan. Their object was 
to extend the mapping, which in 1907 we had effected in the high mountains near the « r 
of the Su-lo Ho end Su-chou River, by accurate surveys of the high ranges furt nieonery 
containing the headwaters of the river of Kan chou. Jn conjunction with our labours in the 
Etsin-gol region, they were intended to complete the mapping of that large north-western 
portion of Kansu which, inasmuch as it sends all its waters into drainageless ba: ae en 
well be claimed in respect of its hydrography and general physical conditions ax belonein, 
to Central Asia rather than to China, Knowing the reluctance of the local 


venture far into those mountains, I was prepared for the difficulties experienced at t | 


‘securing transport. Buta fortunate chance brought just then an old Chine fri ieee 
military command of Kan-chou in the person of worth , 


remembered so well from my visita to Su-chou in 1907, and hi | whose kindness ] 
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The route followed during the first marches acquainted mé with a series of old Buddhist 
cave temples at Ma-ti-ssu, containing sculptures of Sung times, and with other interesting 
Buddhist remains in the pretty little town of Nan-kou-chéng at the foot of the mountains, 
The visit did not pass without profit for my collection of antiques, and also helped to make 
me realize that we were now near a dividing line of distinct geographical interest, For 
while to the west cultivation, whether in the plain or along the foot of the mountains, 
requires irrigation, we now came upon loess slopes and big alluvial fans which rainfall alone 
suffices to make fertile. Our approach to the watershed of the Pacific Ocean was aypro- 
priately foreshadowed by this marked change in climate conditions. 

Following the route which leads towards Hsi-ning and ascending through the picturesque 
gorge and the pass of O-po, we reached the broad valley where the easternmost feeders of 
the river of Kan-chou gather at an elevation of over 11,000 feet. Thence we were making 
our way westwards over high alpine grazing grounds frequented in the summer by Tangut 
herdsmen and horse-breeders, when I met with a serious riding accident which might well 
have put an end for ever to all my travelling. My Baodakhshi stallion reared suddenly, 
and over-balancing himself fell backwards upon me, with the result that the musclex of my 
left thigh were severely injured. For over two weeks 1 was unable to leave my camp bed 
or to use the ciutches we improvised. But fortunately the arrangements already made 
allowed me to let Lal Singh proceed for the topographical tasks | had planned. He carried 
them through with all his wonted devotion and energy, and no time was lost in our programme. 
Nearly three weeks had passed when, with my leg still feeling the strain severely, 1 managed 
to get myself carried down in a litter to Kan-chou. 


During a ten days’ halt there I experienced much kindness from Father Van Eecke 
and other Belgian missionaries, an received the first confused news of the great European 
conflagration. Then I set out by the third week of August for the long-planned journey 
through the Pei-shan Gobi. It was to take me back to Turkestan for the work of the 
autumn and winter. Eight long marches brought me to Mao-me! by a new route skirting the 
hills on the right bank of the river of Kan-chou, and allowed ine to view the remains of the 
late medi@val “Great Wall" which runs on to and enmls near Su-chou. The complete 
decay into which it has fallen for considerable distances, noswithstanding its relatively 
recent origin, helped mo to appreciate all the more the tims-resisting solidity which the 
methods of construction employed by the engineers of Han times had assured to their Lime: 
wall, 1 reached Mao-mei exhausted by the efforts which it had cost me to do this journey 
on horseback, because of the severe strain to my leg. But 1 found there my brave camels 
safely arrived and was cheered by Lal Singh rejoining me. By exceptional efforts my 
indefatigable old travel companion had succeeded in extending our Nan-shan surveys 
eastwards over an area quite as large as that mapped in 107. | 

On 2 September 1914 we commenced the journey which was to carry us right across: 
the great desert area ocoupied by the ranges of the Pei-shan, where its width is greatest, 
in the direction from south-east to north-west. Tie routes we followed for close on Sun 
miles had never been surveyed, and I knew that only at ore point, the crow-roals of 
Ming-shui, could we expect to touch ground the position of which was known relative to 
the routes previously visited by Russian travellers. Wherever possible we moved m two 
parties and by different routes, in order to incrsase the extent af the ares mapped, For 
this purpose I had secured at Mao-mei the only two guides available, both Chinese. But 
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their local knowledge, even when combined, proved very inadequate, and after less than 
half of the journey it gave out altogether. We were thus obliged to trast largely, to. the 
guidance of the faint caravan. tracks traceable and to what information we opportunely 
obtained at the single small Mongol camp encountered, The scarcity of wells and of 
grazing implied serious riske in. this. mode.of progress and made, it an. anxious time, for 
our moves from an improvised. pony litter. 

It was reassuring when, after passing the well of Ming-shui, the great snowy mase of 
the Karlik-tagh came into view, fat away to the north-west, and served to direct us in 
the rough, But great difficulties still awaited us in the last barren hill range through 
which we had to make our way, owing to want of water and the very confused and, in 
places, ragged configuration of its valleys. It proved an easternmost extension of the 
Tien-shan system. When we had safely emerged from it through narrow tortuous gorges, 
which ever threatened to stop our camels far away from water or grazing, It was a real 
relief to look down on the open Dzungarian slopes and sight some 15 miles away a tiny 
apot of dark trees. It was the little village of Bai, for which I had wished to make all the 
time, and after nearly four weeks of continuous travel it was no small satisfaction to 
have safely reached it without the loss of a single animal. There was reward for our 
troubles in the extensive plane-table surveys, supported here as all through our journeys 
by astronomically observed latitudes and by many careful height observations with 
mercurial barometer and clinometer. They will throw fresh light, 1 hope, on the morphology 
of the Pei-shan ranges. 

A rapid journey subsequently carried me during October along the north foot of the 
eastern portion of the T'ien-shan range, already bearing its first winter anow, to Barkul and 
Guehen (Ku-ch'ing-tzu). The ground crossed here, topographically better known, had o 
special interest for me, as it helped to acquaint me with the peculiar physical conditions of 
a region, through which many of the great historical migrations westwards, like those of the 
Yiieh-chih or Indo-Scythians, Huns, and Turks, must have passed, These valleys and 
plateaus of Dzungaria, favoured by a climate less dry and possessed of abundant graz‘ag- 
grounds, have often played an important part in the history of Eastern Turkestan, They 
have again and again afforded a temporary home to nomadic tribes. They could nover 
have maintained their flocks and heards in the arid planes of the Tarim Basin, but they were 
always able from across the T*ien-shan to carry out their raids into it and exact tribute from 
ita flourishing oases. I could observe a curious if faint reflex of those great tribal movements 
in the numerous camps of Muhammadan Kazaks, fine men of Turkish speech and descent, 
whom the Mongols had driven south under Chinese protection, since they secured the 
independence " of Outer Mongolia. 

After leaving Guchen I surveyed, near Jimasa, the remains, extensive but badly 
decayed, marking the site of an ancient capital of this region, which under the names of Chin- 
man and Pei-ting often figures in the Chinese Annals from Han to T’ang times. Its connec- 
tion with the Turfan oases to the south had been a very close one from an early historical 
period, and as Turfan was to be my base for the winter's labours 1 was very glad to march 
there by the most direct route, hitherto unsurveyed. It led me across the Bogdo-ula 
range, a rugged portion of the T’ien-shan rising to numerous snowy penksjher B Ea 
on 12,000 feet and once again confirmed shies anninately: fh hekanaleuthdnde dic ane 
which this route is described. | ; 


— 
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The first week of November 1914 found the four parties into which my expedition nad 
divided since September safely reunited at Kara-khoja, an important ancient oasis in the 
centre of the Turfan depression. A combination of geographical and archeological reasuns 
had made me fix upon Turfan as the base and chief ground for our labours of the ensuing 
winter. lt was certainly the natural and most convenient starting-place for the series of 
tours I was anxious to organize for the exploration of unknown or as yet inadequately sur- 
veyed portions of the Kuruk-tagh and Lop deserts to the south. 1 myself, ever since my 
brief visit of 1907, had felt drawn back to Turfan by the hope that its abundant ruins of 
Buddhist times were not yet completely exhausted, even though, easily accessible as they 
are, within or quite close to oases, they had received much attention from successive archwo- 
logical expeditions, Russian, German, and Japanese. Finally, geographical and antiquarian 
interests united in prompting me to make an accurate large-scale survey of the Turfan Basin ; 
for, apart from its containing in its terminal salt lake what probably is one of the deepest 
depressions below sea-level of our globe, there is the important fact that, within close topo- 
graphical limits, and hence in a concentrated fom, as it were, it exhibits all those characteris- 
fic physical features, which make its great neighbour and counterpart, the Tarim Basin, su 
instructive both to the geographer and historical student, 

This detailed survey of the Turfan depression, on the large scale of one mile to an inch 
and with clinometrically observed contours, was taken in hand by Surveyor Muhammad 
Yakub, almost as soon as he had joined me after a difficult desert crossing from the terminal! 
drainage basin of Hami or Kumul. A few days later I could send off R. B. Lal Singh, pining 
as always for fresh hard work, to the Kuruk-tagh. The rapidly increasing cold, felt even 
here close to sea-level, gave hope by then that he would he able to overcome the difficulties 
arising in those truly “ Dry Mountains ” from the want of drinkable water, by the tse of ice 
formed on salt springs—or of snow if such happened to fall. 

With my remaining two Indian assistants I had already started the archeological labours 
that were to keep us busy for the next three and a half months. The ruined town, known 
as Idikut-shabri, which was their first scene and adjoins Kara-khoja, has long ago been identi- 
fied as the site of Kao-chang (or Khocho in early Turki), the Turfan capital during T'ang 
rule (seventh to eighth century a.p.) and the subsequent Uigur period. Massive walls o- 
stamped clay enclose here an area, nearly a mile square, containing the ruins of very numer- 
ous structures, built of sun-dried bricks or clay. Most of them were Buddhist shrines and 
several of imposing dimensions. For generations past these débris-filled ruins have been 
quarried by the cultivators of the adjoining villages in search of manuring earth for their 
fields, and many of the smaller structures had been levelled to gain more ground for cultive- 
tion. Since the excavations made here between 1902-06 by Professors Grinwedel anid Von 
Lecoq, of the Berlin Ethnographic Museum, the villagers had extended their destructive 
operations in the hope of securing manuscript remains and antiques as valuable by- 
products for sale to Europeans. Of such finds I was able to acquire a fair number. But it 
was more satisfactory to find that in some ruins deeper débris strata had escaped exploita- 
tion, Their systematic clearing was rewarded by a variesy of small but interesting remains, 
such as fresco pieces, fragments of paintings on paper and cloth, stucco relievos, illustrating 
Buddhist art at Turfan, Manuscript fragments in the Uigur, Tibetan, Chinese, and Mani- 
chiean scripts were also recovered. The discovery of a hoard of well-preserved metal objects, 
meluding decorated bronze mirrors, ornaments, etc., offered special interest, as the large 
number of coins found with it permits the date of its deposit in Sung times to be fixed with 
approximate accuracy, Simultancously with these clearings I had an exact plan of the whole 
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After rapid visits to smaller sites in the eastern portion of the Turfan Basin I turned, 
towards the close of November, to the ruins in the picturesque gorge of Toyuk. There 
numerous rock-cut caves, once occupied by Buddhist priests, honeyoomb precipitous cliffs 
rising above the small stream that waters a flourishing little oasis, famous for its grapes. 
Where the slopes are less steep, narrow terraces have been built, bearing small Buddhist 
shrines, now in ruins, At the most conspicuous of these the second German expedition had 
made important manuscript finds, Stimulated by these in their monkey-like emulation, 
native searchers for antiques had subsequently wrought terrible havoc among ruins which had 
before remained more or lesa untouched. Lower down, however, we succeeded in tracing 
remains of shrines which had been protected by heavy covering masses of débris, nad the 
employment of large numbers of diggers to clear them was easy. After the difficulties to 
which my previous work at desert sites far away from habitations and water had accustomed 
me, conditions of work in the Turfan district seemed, in fact, quite “suburban,” as it were. 
In the end we recovered at Toyuk a considerable quantity of fine frescoes and stucoo relievo 
pieces. Fragmenta of Chinese and Uigur texta were numerous. 


From Toyuk I proceeded by the middle of December to an important Buddhist site 
below the village of Murtuk. It occupies a conglomerate terrace on the steop west bank 
of the stream watering the Kara-khoja oasis, where it breaks in a narrow wild gorge 
through the barren hill range overlooking the main Turfan depression. The extensive series 
of ruined shrines, partly cut into the rock, had been decorated with frescoes representing 
acenes of Buddhist legend and worship in a great variety of subject and style. In richness 
and artistic merit they surpassed any similar remains in the Turfan region, and recalled the 
pictorial wealth of the “ Thousand Buddhas" caves near Tun-huang. In 1906, Professor 
Griinwedel, with his intimate knowledge of Buddhist iconography and art, had carefully 
studied these big wall paintings, and a considerable selecbion of freseo panels was then 
removed to Berl. For long centuries the frescoes had been liable to suffer casual injury at 
the hands of iconoclast Muhammadan visitors. During recent years they had been exposed 
to even greater damage from natives, who, in vandal fashion, cut out small Pieces for sale 
to Europeans. The risk of further destruction in the near future was only too obvious and 
careful systematic removal presented the only means of saving as much as possible of 
these fine remains of Buddhist art. Fortunately, I could utilize for this long and difficult 
task the trained skill and manual experience of Naik Shams Din. Working with devoted 
energy, and valiantly helped by Afrazgul, he successfully accomplished it in the course of 
six weeks. Carefully drawn plans had been prepared for their guidance. Meanwhile 1 was 
able to pay a rapid visit to Urumchi, the provincial headquarters, where I had the great 
satisfaction of seeing again my old Mandarin friend, learned P'au Ta-jén, then holding high 
office as Financial Commissioner of the ‘New Dominion.’ As on my formey journeys he 
did his best to help me in my scientific aims. 


Early in January 1915, work had progressed sufficiently to allow me to apply myself to 
the clearing of smaller Buddhist ruins near Murtuk, and then to a task which proved as fruitful 
as it was to me novel and in some ways unpleasant. Below the debouchure of the gorge 
which brings down the streams of Murtuk and Sengim, and above the large village of Astana 
adjoining Kara-khoja from the west, there extends over the gravel-covered waste a vast 
ancient burial-ground. It is marked by small mounds covered with stones and by low lines 
of embanked gravel which enclose these mounds to furm scattered groups. The mounds 
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indicate the position of tomb chambers which are cut into the underlying hard layer of fine 
conglomerate or sandstone. A narrow rock-cut passage, originally filled in again, led deep 
down to the entrance of each tomb, which itself was closed with a wall, Most of these tombs 
appear to have been searched for valuables during the last Muhammadan rebellion, and 
probably also earlier. But drift-sand had completely closed up the passages of approach, 
and only during the last few years had the tombs attracted attention from local antique- 
hunters. Their operations had not proceeded far, and gave anyhow useful assurance aa to 
the absence of any local prejudices. 





Willing Inbour could be secured in Plenty, and made easy the opening of very numerous 
tombs in rapid succession. ‘The systematic search of each has conclusively demonstrated 
that the cemetery dates from the early T'ang period, and mainly the seventh century A.D. 
Then Kao-chang, the present Turfan, was an important administrative centre and garrison 
of the Chinese after their reconquest of Eastern Turkestan. Exact dates, names of persons, 
and other details are furnished by the Chinese inscriptions on bricks, which were found intact 
near the approaches of many tombe. Their decipherment by my distinguished Sinologue 
collaborator, M. Chavannes, is likely to clear up the question as to whether the tombs were 
«ceupied exclusively by Chinese or contained also dead from among the indigenous popula- 
tion. Without a detailed examination and comparison of all theee finds and observations, 
which may not be-passible for some time, it would be premature to interpret the interesting 
hurial customs revealed by these tombs: nor can I find space here to discuss them and their 


The dryness of the Turfan climates accounts for the remarkable state of preservation 
in which most of the bodies and the objects deposited with them were found. The latter 
comprised & great variety of articles of food, dress, personal use and the like, which the dead 
were supposed to need. Among them I may mention pastry of many shapes, showing fami- 
liar Indian ornamental motifs: boxes with Jadies’ toilet outfits ; arms, ete. Whether of 
actual size, or reproduced in miniature, these objecta, together witht he painted stuceo figurines 
representing attendants, richly caparisoned horses, household Animals, etc., acquaint ms 
with many aspects of the daily life led in Turfan at that period. T cannot pause to give 
details. It must suffice fo record that the archeological spoil has been as varied as it was 
abundant. But I may at least briefly refer to finda strikingly illustrating the position which 
Turfan and probably other oases of Chinese Turkestan occupied at that. period, as places 
of trade exchange between Western Asia and China, Thus we found Byzantine gold pieces 
regularly placed, much in the fashion of the classical obolus, in the mouth of the dead, and 
Sassanian silver coins over their eyes. The custom of wrapping up the bodies in torn pieces of 
manifold garments has provided us with a rich collection of fine silk materials. Among these 
there is a curious abundance of brocades and other decorated fabrics showing designs which 
are usually associated with Persian work of Sassanian times. Paintings on silk, too, were 
found, meant to decorate the dwellings of the dead, and a quantity of manuscript recorda, 
mainly Chinese, 
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Interesting and fruitful as this search was, [ felt a strong longing for a chance of resuming 
exploratory tasks in the open air of the desert. But my leg had not yet recovered from the 
accident in the summer, and could not face long tramps such as a return to the wastes of the 
Lop Desert would have necessitated. So I had to be content with what satisfaction Lal 
Singh’s safe return towards the close of January from his expedition into the * Dry Mountains ’ 
brought me. In the face of great physical difficulties and risks he had accomplished impor- 
tant survey work, After reaching Singer, the only permanent homestead in that vast area 
of barren plateaus anil hills, he had started triangulation; and in accordance with my in- 
structions carried it south-east to the vicinity of the Lou-lan ruins in the wind-eroded desert. 
His patient wait there for a week, amidst icy gales and with temperatures falling well below 
zero Fahrenheit, was rewarded when the dust-laden atmosphere cleared at last and allowed 
him to connect his triangles with previously ‘fixed’ high peaks of the snowy K‘un-lun 
range from 150 miles south. Thus it became possible later on to realize my hope of getting 
the Indian triangulation system extended by this link to the Tien-shan range in the north. 

With Abdur Rahim, the experienced hunter of wild camels from Singer, whose helj 
had proved so valuable to us a year before, Lal Singh had then pushed into the unexplored 
aml absolutely sterile region to the north-east of Altmish-bulak. His fuel supply had given 
out for several days, and he had to brave the severe cold of the nights without a fire before 
he decided to turn again westwards from bevornl 91° long. He then picked up an old desert 
track once used by hunters of wild camels from Hami, before certain salt springs had dried 
up, aml followed it down to the salt marsh that fornis the deepest part of the Turfan Basin. 
There he took numerous ohservations with the mercurial barometer which, [ hope, will 
make it possible to determine its depression below sea-level with greater accuracy. In 
spite of all he had gone through, Lal Singh allowed himself but a brief rest at our hase, and 
by the first week of Febroary set out afresh for the Kuruk-tagh. 

The packing of our plentiful " archwological proceeds’ from Turfan had cost great 
efforts. But at last, on February 6, | could start my big convoy of antiques, making up 
fifty camel-loads, under Ibrahim Beg’s care for its two months’ journey to Kashgar. On 
the same day, 1 sent off Afrazgul Khan to the Lop Desert for a supplementary survey of the 
Lou-lan region and the dried-up ancient sea-bed to the cast and south. | myself proceeded 
to Var-khote for a detailed survey of this curious site, where a maze of ruin dwellings and 
shrines, carved out of the loess soil of an isolated and naturally strong plateau, represents 
the remains of the earlier Turfan capital during Han times. Some (lays more were taken 
up by arrangements for the completion of the large-scale map of the Turfan depression in 
six sheets and by the collection of supplementary data bearing on ite extant i rigation 
resources. Their comparison with those which must be assume to have existed in Buddhist 
times is made particularly instructive by the fact that now the greater portion of the oulti- 
vated area is irrigated from harezes or springs tapped by underground canals, a system which 
is known to have been introduced into Turfan only during the eighteenth century. My last 
days at Turfan were made somewhat anxious by a renewed attempt at Chinese obstruction, 
now directed against my archwological activity. Fortunately this time, too, 1 was on the 
point of starting into desert parts where no interference with my plans was practicabl and 
the safe transit of my antique collection, about which 1 had reason to feel apprehensive 
was secured by the prompt steps my old friend, Sir Ceorge Macartney, took to saree ee 
stroke from Provincial headquarters. alee 


(To be continued.) 
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RELIGION IN SIND. 
BY G, E,L. CARTER, 1,C.5., HYDERABAD, 

THe fact that a religion has no literature whatever is oo reason why an attempt at 
elucidating its mysteries should not be undertaken. In Sind religion in a large measure 
takes the place which caste does elsewhere in India, and local cults are tke nuclei arountl 
which society becomes concrete. Such cults are of all ages, from that of the Sun as the 
first giver of heat to that of the Blessed Virgin Mary, which seems to be a relic of 
Portuguese missionary enterprise. The essentially Sindhi cults, however, are based on the 
two principles of a male fertilising element in the River and a female reproductive element 
in “ Nature” or vegetation, as an examination of a number will show. 

Let us begin with tie cult of Shekh Tabir, as recorded in the Twhfatul-kirém, an 
unpublished history of Sind, dated a. p.1768 ‘ Jihejo is well known for the dargah of 
Shekh Tahir, who is called Uderolal by Hindus. Intoxicated with the wine of Divinity 
he spent the early part of his life in roaming through a desert. One dav when he was 
holding something to eat in his hand a camel suddenly appeared on the scene. Observing 
the camel with his inward spiritual eve he addressed! it thus:— Oh God, since thou hast 
appeared before me in this form, deign to share mv fool with me.’ The camel, however. 
would not stop and the Shekh persiste | in following it, notil at last the Shekh attained 
fame and spiritual greatness. The fact is the Sheikh hal heen blessed with «a wonderful 
vision. Many pilgrims and visitors go to his shrine. On appointed davs the hrine j- 
also Visite by a large number of betrothed anc married females from far al near,” 

So was one Musalman version of a enlt peculiarly Himln. The cult of the river 
Indus, Darya-panth, is indeed so peculiarly Hindu that that only Sindhi Lohanns are it- 
votaries. The cult, so far as I have ascertained, is one of pure ritual and that of the 
simplest. Regular monthly ceremonies and occasional annual ones complete the tale. 
Its chief features are the perpetual burning of lights on an altar in an otherwise empty 
Holy of Holies, and the ceremonial worship of the river at evening time on the davs at 
the new and full moon. On those dave the lamps ore tended, trimmed and cleaned anil 
ceremonial oblations are offered. The formal address to the Deity ix Lahar bahar ja Sain 
méeharbdint de—Master of the waves, grant a favour, ” 

In various parts of Sind the cult of the River has become slightly localised, Just as 
the Deity at * Uderolal"’ has been convertel for the benefit of Mussalmans to Sheikh 
Tabir, so at Sukkur Zinda Pir—the living God—has become Khwaja Khizr anl near 
Tatta, Shah Jhanido, the saviour ferrvman. At Bohara, on the Bagh@r canal, the Deity 
is Aldressel as Waman Jianti Har Vasso. Here on the morning of 10th Bado tlic 
Darva-panthis make boats of straw and set them afloat on the river. The boats contain 
small country lamps, meade of the ough of wheat four in which gf is burnt as oil, 
and also small plates of dough containing rice and curds. 

Uderolal, Lal Wadero, the Holv Chieftain, is the incarnation of the River God, 
His ‘vehicle’ is the pulla. In times of stress Uderolal emerges frum the River, an 
armed and gallant knight, to rescue his people from oppression. 
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Two fragments of lore may illustrate the popular attitude tothe cult The pulla i 
never found north of Sukkur. It comes up the ‘river only to do homage at Khwaja 
Khizr's shrine and, having done-so, it returns to the sea, always with its face towards 
the shrine. It is never found with its head down stream. Again, when the River eroles 
ita banks, it is said that Khwaja Khizr is sending earth (fertility, wealth) to his brother 
lias (Elijah), who lives ina desert, and that these two with Nabi, Isa (Jesns', who lives in 
the firmament above the earth, constitute one Trinity, (Th's is a Baloch distorted 
version of the cult.) 

Two points in connection with the history of the cult must be remembered. 
(a) Muhammadanism on two occasions made serious attempts at proselytising Hinduism : 
one on the occasion of the Arab conquest of Sind (eighth century) and one in, the 
thirteeuth century under the influence of the Multani Revival. The two best examples are 
the modification of the Raja Gopichand cult in the first period and the desecration 
of the Saiva altar at Sehwan in the second (4) A fragment of pottery discovered by the 
writer at Mirpur Khas bears paintings of a fish (1) pulla. The plate, where it was 
found, is that of the fourth csntury Stapa which stood on the bank of an old river (Dhoro 
Purano), 

Now let us turn to the cult of the crocodile, wdgho the wild beast. It is not an 
uncommon thing to find a close connection between a pir and crocodiles, so close in fact 
that the local Musalmans resent any attempt at shooting the protected heasts—though 
every effort may be made to extirpate those not protected. The classic case is, of course, 
that of Mangho Pir— Magar’ Pir—just outside Karachi; bot there are others. In some 
places, even where there is now no crocodile, tradition keeps alive the story by dubbing 
the locality wighoddr, the crocodile's door or Inir. There is the one near Rerhi, one at 
Amirpir, north of Tatta, and one, fourteen miles east of Hyderabad on the Dhoro Phital, 
an abandoned river bed. It cannot be pretended for one moment that, respect for the 
crocodile is Musalman; such zoolatry finds no place in Islam. One must lock for its 
orizin lozally. One reads for instance in Burnes (Bokhara, p, 46) that ‘the Sailora of 
Sinde aro Mahommedans. They are very saperstitious; the sight of a crocodile below 
Hyderabad is an evil omen, which would never be forgotten:" and also that along different 
lengths of the river propitiatory offerings had to be made to avert malignant influences. 
Now one finds among the sacrificial symbols in use in the Lar an occasional brass 
makara head. 

Now, when one turns to consider Vegetation culta, one finds a close association in 
several aspects with femininiy. Midway between Tatta and Mirpur Sakro is a tomb, the 
central place of the cult of Pir Jhareon—jhareon being in fact a feminine plural word 
moaning trees. ,While itis customary at various burial places to hold on fixe:l days in the 
month commemorative services at which all present partake of a kind of Agape, to which 
all have conaiinated something, the common meal being divided in charity among those 
present, it is regarded as a ridiculous custom—i,e, by outsiders—that those present at 
Pir Jhareon's festival should eat such a stupid kind of food as they do Here the Agape 
consists of a dish made of grain of all kinds—jawari, bajri, barley, rice, pulses, —steeped 
in milk. Not only do Hindus respect the Pir, but, regardless of caste, partake of the 
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common dish at the monthly festival, Now the Pir's khalifa is a woman of the 
Hingora Clan, 

(Of course there is a story that Pir Jhareon’s real name was Sultan Hussam and 
that he is a Hussaini Sayyid who came here direct from Mecca, where he had earned his 
name by performing menial work at the Holy Placea—as if his name should be Pir of 
Dusters. The Multani prosslytising influence can be discovered in the alleged date of 
hia death, a. H. 666. 

An independent form of the cult of Pir Jhareon survives in Ghorabari Taluka 
just outside the boundaries of the modern Deh Jhareon. The shrine or ‘place’ of Mai 
Pir is situated near the BR. Richhal. In form it is a coppiwe enclosed by a low bank 
of earth about 100 yards in circumferenee, within which bounds no man is allowed to set 
foot, Even the Khalifa must send his wife in, if he wishes any work to be done imaide ; 
for the Mai Sahib was a virgin and o man's coming would defile her place. The shrine 
itself is arude hut from the roof of which a score of cattle bells hang. Two stone 
chirdghs and the inevitable flag complete the furniture. Rice is the only food divided 
in charity and portions from the common dish are scattered about for jackals and other 
wild animals to partake of. As at Pir Jhareon’s place, the monthly festival is held on 
the first Monday of each month. The emblematic tree is dead and fallen. It was 
formerly inside the bank of earth, and to solve the problem of eliminating dead wood 
without removing it (for as will be seen below it is sacrosanct) the bank was “ repaired * 
and rebuilt so that the fallen trank may lie outside the enclosed holy spot. 

At Bohara “ Bibi Syed’s Tomb” is just such another place, though there the cult 
hax been merged with the Ashura rites—a feast of tabernacies, celebrated at Muharram 
time, Here there is no tomb, no monthly festival. A tree, dead but standing, is 
enclosed by a low bank of earth, within which no one is allowed. 

Among Hindus in Sind two festivals call for notice in this connection. On the 12th 
of Srawan Sudi the women of a house sow ina pot seven kinds of grain—whence SAétino, 
the name of the festival. After seven days the seedlings are plucked up and thrown into 
the river for lack. It must be remembered that at this season the Indus is in full flood, 
irrigating the whole countryside. 

Three days later occurs a strange ceremony, obviously a ievolt against the 
eternal prayers for children and wealth. At evening time Hindu boys and girls 
repair to the fields and throw grain amd mud images of bullocks among the crops 
reciting this verse :— 


tagoll ah se 63 Se 


syste sete AS US J ls 
This is usually understood to mean :—* Crow, climb a tree and yawn; let my aunt 


(maai) weve, not me” —deriving x= from — to weave, This however, makes 


nonsense aml the word should be derived from is , which is now only vaed with 
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reference to “ heat " in dogs. There is still, however, the difficulty of the invocation 


to the crow, 

Cutting right across all other customs isthe world-wide ono of respect for holy trees, 
It is no uncommon thing for a man to tie a rag to a kabbar jhdr tree as a token of 
invocation, or for women to tie wisps or bundles of hair, Tomb of holy men are usually 
located under the kabbar jhdir, the ‘jhar,’ though a grave will sanctify even a tamarisk, 
Again no such tree, nor, in fact, any tree on holy ground may be cut. Even on 
abandoned village sites the position of the mosque, where nothing of the village remains 
will be brought into remembrance by the preservation of a tree or shrub on its site. 
Such a tree is taboo; indefinable trouble will overtake the rash person who cuts it down, 
Net even fallen dead wood in sacred grovea may be removed ; when it falls, there it lies. 
Cn Ashura day Mohanos gaudily decorate their favourite kablar jldr shrub throughout 
the Lar. 

Or. Brahui custom may be referred to as throwing light cn jocal customs. “Un 
the new moon of the seventh month seven kinds of grain—to wit, barley, wheat, Indian 
corn, peas, millet, pulse and juari—are bviled together uncrushed in a large cauldron. 
Seven kinds of grain there must surely be in all, Small dishes of this pottage are sent 
oat to the kinsfolk. The dishes are never sent away empty; each comes back with some 
trifle for the looked-for babe.” ( Life History of Brahui, by D, Bray, p, 7 ). 

Now, how did this interconnected mass of custom arise, if, and there is no disagrev- 
ment on the subject, the makara was the ‘vehicle’ of Varuna, who was first a sky-god 
and then a water-god, 

My reasoning is thus, Stone-age man, the dwarf who lived in the Kohistan, and 
annually moved in the cold weatter to the rich grass plains of the Indus—as he atil] 
does—was terrified hy the swamp and jungle of the lowlands, and above all by the 
crocodile, whom he elevated to the rank of a malevolent deity who must be propitiated, 
The generally beneficent floods of the Indus facilitated among the Aryans the evolution 
of the River-god from Varuna, but the makara cult could not be simultaneously evolved 
because of the pre-existing and inferior cult of the demonic crocodile, Tho required 
“vehicte * was found in the pulla, whose peculiar habits rendered it A specially appropriate 
companion for the incarnate Uderolil. The crocodile continued to typify the @diisnis 
toree of the Indusin anger, in excessive flood, when it changes its course and in a season 
alters entirely the face of the country. Closely associated with these floods are the rich 
crops of grass and grain of the Indus flood plain. Without the strength ite the age 
there is no sweetness of vegetation. Thus one may associate a male principle it the 
River and a female one in vegetation, Shah Jhandoand the chaste virgins, the Satyun of 
Tatta, UderolAl and Mai Sahib, the coquettings of the Sitino festival, ‘This ascae to 
represent the course of early religion in Sind. Buddhism did not affect it—for the fish 
adorns the pottery of Mirpur Khas. Saivism passed it by, for the Gupta cult. of Bive is 
still localised at Schwan, Muhammadanism modified it for its own progelytes but could 
not obliterate it, for therm fs, indeed, in Sind only one problem—what will the River be 
like next year, good or bad, divine cr demonic } a x 

(To be continued, ) 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA. 
BY V. RANGACHART, M.A. LT, MADRAS. 
( Continued from p. 190. j 
Kilavan Sétupati’s death. 

At this crisis, the great man, who had guided the destinies of Ramnad with such conspi- 
cuous ability for the space of 25 years, passed away, Itseems that tothe calamities of flood 
and famine were added the calamities of war during his last years ; for we hear of a war which 
he had to wage, for reasons as yet toknown, with Tanjore. As usual, he secured victory for 
hisarms. But the combination of ills which afflicted his country soon told on the octogenn- 
nan, and hastened his death. Noble and generous, tactful and wise, Kilayan was the only 
man who could have freed the kingdom from its miseries. His sympathy and liberality would 
have revived the drooping spirit of his ryots, and his martial skill would have kept the king= 
dom safe from the encroachments of neighbouring powers. But it was not soto be, He 
sled, leaving the kingdom not only amidst the visitations of famine and pestilence, but 
bequeathing to it a legacy of trouble in the form of a succession dispute, Forty-seven of 
his wives followed him to the other world through the funeral pyre, and the scene of the 
tragedy is even now visible in the vicinity of Ramunig. 

Accession and administration of Vijaya Raghunitha. 

At the point of death Kilavan Sétupati appointed his illegitimate son, Bhavani Saj- 
kara Tévan, as his successor, But no sooner was the body of the great chief cremated than 
the Maravas set aside his choice and chose an adopted son (in reality the son-in-law) of the 
deceased, Vijaya Raghundtha®® by name, as the Sétupati. Vijaya Raghunatha (1700-23) was 
anable soldier and abler statesman. He was perhaps the most versatile of the Setupatis,7¢ 
In « time when the Palayame were, as a rule, tottenng down, he laid the foundations of the 
permanence of his State by his wise reform of the revenue administration, In place of finan- 
vial chaos he introduced an orderly system, and in place of exaction, a detiniteness of demanu. 
The kingdom was divided into eight revenue districts, and the villages which composed each 
were provided with able accountants of the Vellila caste from Madura, and made to main- 
tain regular accounts, This salutary measure created an era ot CHD prative contentment 
ALON the people, which seems to have been the secret of Che imumerse resources and the 
nuinerous buildings and charities for which Vijaya Raghunatha became famous. The 
chronicles narrate with eloquence the grandeur of his palace, the size of his establishments, 
and the liberality of his cnarities, Endowed with a religious turn of mind, he took a personal 
interest in the extension of the Rimévaram temple, A staunch devotee of Ramanatha, he did 
not allow a single day to pass without a visit to the shrine. In spite of « pressure of busi- 
ness he would leave Ramnid every day some time before sunset, and arrive at Ramé@varam 
in time for evening devotions, A watchful staff kept in readiness horses at intervals on the 
road leading from the Capital to Téyitturai, and an efficient boat service to convey the royal 





® He was the Muttu Vijaya Raghundtha Sétupati Kitta Tévar of the inscriptions, A oopper-plate 
gtant of his dated 4, 1635 (Vijaya) records the gift of houges and lands at Attiyiittu to 14 Bribmagn 
families, Vijaya Raghundtha is said there to have performed the Hiracyegorbhe sucrifice, Afadr. 
Ep. Rep., 1011. p. 15. } 
+ Bee dutfquities If, 291 based on Raja Roma Rao's Monat. 
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devotee across the Pamban, Festivals in honour of his favourite god never tired hin. On 
one occasion he vowed that the revenue of one whole season’s pearl fishery should be devoted 
to the adorning of the image. Almost every year saw the grant of extensive lands and estates 
to the temple. The orthodoxy ef Raghunatha secured from his suzerain Vijaya Raga 
Chokkanatha the image of Durga, for whose reception he built a temple at Ramnad, which 
attracted thousands of pilgrims. An idol of the Brahmans, Raghunatha had a veneration 
for Vedic rites and ceremonials, thereby reviving the ancient days of Hindoism. 


His persecution of Christians. 


It is not surprising that, under the regime of such an orthodox ruler, there came intu 
existence a period of vehement opposition to the proselytising Iabours™ of the Christian 
fathers. During the last years of Kilavan, the missionaries of Christ had enjoyed not only 
perfect freedom of worship, but a felicitous opportunity for active proselytiem. Hundreds of 
people had forsaken the religion of the gods and of their ancestors. The spread of Christian- 
ity alarmed the orthodox, and their agitation converted Vijaya RaghunAtha from a passive 
spectator into a zealous persecucor. The prospecta of the religion of Christ became 
gloomy, but the timely support of a prominent member of the royal family saved it from 
ruin. The Sétupati had an elder brother, Vaduha Natha, who felt in the doctrines of Christian- 
ity greater chances of salvation than in the worship of the Hindu gods. So zealous was he 
in his belief that he gave up all his prospects and ambitions, and became a Christian. The 
position and the character of the illustrious convert was a tower of strength to the Father, 
and though their recent period of prosperity did not return, yet the future was not abso- 
jutely dark and clouded. 


The rebellion of Bhava:i and Tondaman. 


Great as Vijaya Raghunatha was asa man of God, he was equally great as a soldier, 
His martial activity was a matter of necessity ; for the repose of his rule was constantly 
disturbed by the intrigues of his rival, Bhavani Satkara, a man whose unusually sanguine 
temperament scoffed at failures and persevered in his aim of acquiring the crown. The 
Sétupati in self-defence. divided his kingdom into 72 military divisions, placing each under 
a feudal chief who paid service instead of tribute. He established a chain of forte 
throughout the realm—at RAjasijgamajgalam, Orir, Arantiigi, Tirwpattaér, Kamerdy 
and Pamban. He organized an artillery service, his two guns, Rama and Lakshmana, 
being a terror to his adversaries and an inspiration to his own soldiers. An Army 30 
zealously maintained could not but bring success to ‘the Sétupati arms. and from 
Tiruvalir in-the North to the District of Tinnevelly in the South he reigned supreme. 
However, in 1720, Bhavani obtained the assistance of the Tondamin and the Maratha 
king of Tanjore once again attempted the recovery of his crown. The combired armies 
of Pudukkéttai and Tanjore soon encamped at Arantdigi. ‘The Sétupati promptly 
marched against them, and defeated them, but when he was about to return an epidemic af 
a virulent nature broke out in the camp, The dread visitant struck down a large 
number of men and then seized the royal family. Eight children and eight wives of the 
of death he was taken to Ramnad, only to breathe his last there, reap hon) 
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The death apf character of Vijaya Raghunatha. 


The death of Vijaya Raghunatha was?? a great calamity to Ramnad. A good and able 
ruler, he had endeared himself to his people. No doubt there were defects in his character. For 
instance he was, like most of the chiefs of his day, a votary of pleasure, His harem contained 
the large number of 360 women and 100 children, though, strangely enough, none of the latter 
survived himto inherit his throne. His epicurean nature is also seen in the construction of 
the Ramaliiga Vilasa, a long and elaborately worked hall, adorned by scenes of Marava 
warfare and of Krishua’s life, at the expense of a Musalman Sayad, Kadir Marakkayar. 
In addition to the unduly excessive pursuit of pleasure, Vijaya Raghundtha had been 
characterised by an extraordinary vanity and love of praise. Acurious story illustrates 
the zeal with which he looked on those who surpassed him in renown. His beneficence 
to Ramésvaram had the effect of attracting an enormous number of pilgrims and, in their 
wake, the wealthy merchants of Malabar, Cochin and Benares. To assist these Raghunatha 
appointed the husband of his two daughters as the commandant of the Pamban fort, He 
was expressly ordered to help the pilgrims in their passage over the channel, then across the 
sinds of the island, to Dhanushkéti. The commandant was a man of wisdom and practical 
genius. He levied a small boat-duty on all those who went from the mainland to the island, 
a:id used the proceeds in the construction of a stone road across the sands, With tactless 
‘imprudence, the author of this monument called it after his own name. The amall mind of 
Vijaya Raghunatha could not endure this. Believing that his honour was scorned, he ordered 
the decapitation of his son-in-law! The prayers and remonstrances of his daughters did 
not move his stony heart, and they preferred death to widowhood by ascending the tuneral 
pyre of their lord. The memory of the noble husband and the nobler Princesses 1s even 
to-day preserved by the Akk4] and Thaigachchi maiama, reared on their ashes, in the weary 
road from Pamban to Ramésvaram ; and the service which the choultries render to the 
exhausted pilgrims has been, ever since their tragic death, the best index of their lord's minds. 


War of Succession between Bhavjul Satkara and Tanda Tévan. 


The death of Vijaya Raghunatha was immediately followed by a dispute in succession. 
At the point of death he had nominated Tap’a Tévan, a great grandson of Kilavan's father, 
as his succesgor. But the confusion caused by Vijaya Raghunatha’s death was availed of by 
Bhavani Saikara Tévan to once again aim at the crown of which he had been deprived, His 
struggle against Raghunitha had been a struggle of selfish ambition against popular 
support, of illegitimacy against legitimacy, and .thad ended in failure. Now, as against Tanda 
Tévan, Bhavanijwas under no comparative disadvantage. The former had as remote aclaim to 
the throne as himeelf. It seems that popular sympathy also turned at this time in his favour. 
At the same time he gained a new resource and a friend by his politic marriage with a niece of 
the chief mistress of Vijaya Raghunatha. The consequence was, he was able enough to effect a 
coup d'élal, to deprive Tanda Tévan of his short tenure of power, and assume the title of Sétupati, 
a title which had been bestowed upon him by Kilavan Sétupati nearly a decade back. 
But Tapda Tévan had tasted power, and would not give up what he considered his birthright. 
Driven out of Ramni, he proceeded to Madura, and pursuaded Vijaya Raiga Chokkanatha 
to take up his cause, At the same time he gained over the Toodaman, lately the 


1! Antiquities, II, 230-1 
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ally and the » dupe of Bhavani Saiikara—for the latter had not ceded to him certain wilegte. 
he had promised for his assistance—by promising him to cede the village of KiJinilai and the 
important fortress of Tirumaiyam. The confederate army then came near Aranténgi, and 
here for a second time the posseasion of the Ramni| crown was contested. The allies had 
the advantage of numbers and of strength, and BhavAni Sajkara was defeated and had to 
flee for his life to the Tanjore court. Here he pleaded, with success, his cause before the 
Maratha, and gained his alliance by promising to surrender, as its price, the whole of the Ramnid 
kingdom to the north of the Pimban river. Three months after this treaty, a formidable 
Maratha army was at the foot of the fortifications of Rimndd. Tanda Tévan had taken due 
precautions, He had once again applied for and ottained the help of Madura and Puduk- 
katgai, Inthe war which followed the valour and conduct of the Tanjore general, Ananda 
Rao Peishwa, obtained two signal victories. In the first he vanquished the Madura meu 
and prevented their junction with their confederates; in the second, he vanquished the- 
Tondamin and captured two of his sons, The latter thereupon concluded peace, and 
withdrew from the contest. The victorious general then laid siege to Rimnéd, and before 
long entered it, Bhavani Saikara thus triumphed, The pride of conquesy was, according 
to one version, not blended with the spirit of moderation, and Bhavini Sankara incurred the 
odium of posterity by putting his rival to death. 
Bhavani’s success and misrule. 

So ended the long struggle of Bhavini Sajkara for the Marava crown. He had twice 
vot it and lost it, but now, alter the seizure and death of Tanda Tévan, his triumph was 
complete, For nine years he governed the kingdom in peace, but at the end of that eae 
il-luck and imprudence resulted not only in the joss of his crown, but the dismemberr 
of his kingdom. Bhavini's name was very unpopular among his vassals and Polygats: a 
cession of a large part of Ramnid to Tanjore caused discontent. The exercise of a little 
tact would have silenced opposition and overcome zealousy; but Bhavani was wanting in 
that indispensable virtue. The feudatories therefore rose against him, Their leader was 
one Sasivarna Periva gays Tevan, «» Hercules in valour, who was the Polygar of Vellfi- 
kattai, one ot the eight idivisions of Vijaya Raghunatha. Hoe was indeed connected by 
marriage with the Setupati, but the tie of blood had been irrevocably snapped by 
oppression on the one hand and hatred on the other, The rising however was premature; 
Sasivarpa was deteated, deprived of his estate, and compelled to seek safety abroad. He 
went to the Court of Tanjore, and there made friends with Katta Tévan, the Polygar of 
Arantiigi, and the uncle of the unfortunate Tanda Téevay who had, after the tragic death of 
nephew, sought his refuge in the Tanjore kingdom. The two chiefs then planned together 
for the overthrow of their common enemy. “Ther first work was to induce, by extravagant 
promises, the Tanjore king to give them help. The story goes that the Tanjore. king 
was unwilling to overthrow & man whose greatness had been his own work, but that he was 
compelled to do so bya word which he accidently uttered, Either: the desire to get rid of his 
guest's pressure or the joviality of a drinking bout made him promise assistance to 
Sadivarna in case he entered the cage of a fierce tiger. To the Marava Hercules, however, the 
fight with a tiger was a pastime. Entering the cage, he fought with the tiger atid killed it 
Unable to withdraw from his word, the surprised king of Tanjore placed a large army at the 
disposal of Saéivarna and Kattaya. His ambition, however, had taken care to obtain from, 
them the promise of the lands to the North of the Pimlan in case of success. 
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: His Tragic End, 

_ The plan of the confederatea was a well-devised one. The two chieftains bound 
themselves by a mutual agreement that, after the recovery of Rimnad from their adversary, 
the kingdom south of the Pamban was to be divided into five divisions, and that three of them 
were to go to Katta Tévan and the other two to Sasivarna. ‘The Tanjore general Ananda 
Rao Peshwa,™ was immediately after the fulfilment of his task to receive the territory 
north of the Pimban, These arrangements completed, a Tanjore army soon found itself 
in 1729 within the territory of Rimnfd. Bhavani Saiikara had not been unprepared. He 
marched to meet the allies, but in the battle at Orar he was signally defeated and taken 
prisoner, and taken to Tanjore in irons, 

The Partition of Ramnad. 

With the tragic end of Bhavani Safkara, the history of a united Ramnad ends, Hence- 
forward it became divided into two estates, one of which continued under the old name of 
Ramnad and the other under that of Sivagaiga, The head of the former continued to be 
styled the Sétupati. The chiefs of the post-nartition period were obscure chieftains as 
compared with the predecessor of Bhavani Sankara, whose valour had defied, often with 
success, the armies of ‘Tanjore, of Madura and Padukkéttai. With the loss of union power 
was Inst, and the Sétupati, once a rival to Tanjore and a terror to Pudukkéttai. was from 
this time a Zemindar of minor status and worn out prestige. Infact, Ramnid became less 
powerful than its child, Sivagaiga ; for the latter, though smaller in size, was more fortile by 
nature, and with the advance of time the sterility of the bigger province waa not overcome, 
while the fertility of the smaller was improved, 

It is thus a strange coincidence that Ramnad, asa nnited power, was a power only so 
long as Madura was a united power under the Naiks._ For, within a decade of the partition of 
Ramnad, the dynasty in Madura was, as we shall see presently, to fall, and both were to 
come under dominance of the Nawab of Arcot. 

Queen Minakshi (1731-1737) "4 and the Extinetion of the Naik Raj, 

On tho death of Vijaya Ratiga Chokkanitha, the Puritan, his queen Minikshi, a 
figure around whose name and career a good deal of pathetic and melancholy interest has 
gathered, assumed the duties of government. Wilks" says, on what authority I have not 
beer able to discover, that Minakshi was the surviver of his three wives (the two others 
having committed stiij—an arrangement, he says, due to the dying king's communication 
to his confidential minister that his eldest queen should succeed him to the government. 





™ He was the minister of the Tanjore kings, from 1656 to 1730,—the Anandariyamakhin of 
literary fame. An inseription of KAtédr (463 of 1912), of year Subhabrit nya that he gave a grant to 
the local temple. Madr. Ep. Rep.. 1014, p. 190. 

" The date of her accession is, aa weual, different in differant chronicles, According to tha Carna. 
Gove, she came in 8, 1644, Virddhikrit (1732); to the Pand. Chron, in Virddhikrit Mdai: bat nccording 
to the Telugu Chron,,in 1669, The last is of course wrong. Calicavi Rayan's Account gives Maigammé! 
in place of Minikahi and attributes S years. This is, of course, wrong. For epigraphical ‘evidence we 
have a grant (in Telngu) of land for o charity in Trichinopoly in 1742 (K. 4835, Promddicha) and 
another at Samayiveram in 1723, In both Viraveiketadéva of Ghinagiri is said to be suzerain, 

Wilks T. p. 155, Witke' account of the circumstances of the Muhammadan advent is very meagre 
and dismissed in a page. It ia necessarily very deficient and inadequate. 
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An ambitious, high-spirited, but shortaighted woman, Minhahi was destined to be the last of 
her line. Her reign or rather, according to some, her regency, was clouded by discord and 
misfortune, and eventually witnessed the disastrous interference of foreigners end the 
sonsequent extinction of the Niik dynasty itself. Languid and irresolute by nature, she 
was not fit to govern a kingdom ata time when all its turbulent and anarchical elements 
were peculiarly active and had to be suppressed with a stern hand. Her repose was 
constantly invaded by sedition among her nobles and her weakness could not prevail against 
the strength, the unscrupulousness, and the disloyalty cf her enemies, She had not that 
firmness, that principle of independence, that unconscious power of enforcing authority, 
which is necessary for a strong and efficient rule; and it seems that while Min&ikshi was 
bereft of these stateamanlike virtues, she had the weakness of a womanin full. She reems 
to have acted always on the impulses of the mument and created many enemies to herself, 
and thus courted failure, 





Her Failure and its Causes. 

And yet the failure of Minakshi must be attributed not merely to her personal 
weakness. The times in which she lived were singularly unsafe for a female ruler, The 
middle of eighteenth century was a period of confusion and anarchy throughout India, 
when kingdoms were made and unmade almost daily, when the resources of the country 
were exhausted in frequent internecine wars, when people knew no peace, and when there 
was no security of person and property, Everywhere there were unscrupulous adyen- 
turers who desired to carve out principalities of their own, and tried all means, fair or 
foul, vo gain their object. The masters of one day found themselves the very next day the 
servants of their servants, who usurped their power and their crown. All idea of justice, 
of boneaty and of loyalty, was at a discount during this dark period, and revolutions in 
consequence were the order of the day. The wild Maratha was sniffing the air of S. India 
in search of prey. -And Madura did not escape from this wave of anarchism and disorder. 
A strong and acute statesmanship, with the powerful support of an efficient army, alone 
could keep the turbulence and revolutionary tendencies of the time in check ; ard such in a 
combination of political wisdom and martial vigour Mindkshi was sadly lacking. She 
moreover inherited, as we have already mentioned, a weakened and dilapidated kingdom. 
It was Mindkshi’s misfortune that, at a time of unrest and revolution, she was involved in 
a succession dispute and acivil war. Ifshe had been endowed with the many masculine 
virtues which distinguished her female predecessor Maigammil, she: might have done some- 
thing to strengthen the government and relieve the kingdom from the ovils with which it 
which can obtain for one ascendency over others. 

The adoption of Vijaya Kumara, 

The first act of Miniksh after her assumption of power was,™ according to some, the 
adoption, and according to others, the desire, but a vain desire, for the adoption, of a son 
and heir. Her choice fell on Vijaya Kumira Naigu, a boy who- belonged to the younger 
line of the royal family. Vijaya Kumira was in fact the great-grandson of that Kuméra 
Muttu, who, immediately after the death of his elder brother Tirumal Naik, claimed the 





T._Aw will to seen froma the Appendix.1, some MES. speak an though the sdaption w Gonaphele 
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throne, but aban it in return for the saveruieabis of Sivakasi and its Se ae 
possessions. In spite of his resignation of the claims to the throne, Kumfra Muttu had 
seen, just before his retirement, his son Kumara Rafigappa Naik installed as the second in 
power to Muttu Alakddri. Raagappa held this position evidently throughout the reign of 
Muttu Virappa, and when the latter was succeeded by his son Chokkandtha Naik, the son 
of the former, Kumara Tirumalai Naik, succeeded as his second in power. Similarly, when 
the sen and successorof Chokkandtha, Ratga Krishna Muttu Virappa, was governing the 
realm, the son of Tirumalai Naik, Bangaru Tirumalai Naik by name, inherited the position 
and dignity of the second in power. It was on the son of this Baigiru Tirumala that 
Mina&kshi fixed her choice. 


Bangaru Tirumala’s Opposition, 

We now come to the consideration of on important constitutional question on the 
solution of which the whole character of the future Ndik history must be pronounced to 
depend. Did Minikshi adopt Vijaya Kumara or did she not? On the answer to this question 
lies the justification or condemnation of her conduct in the events which followed. Accora- 
ing to one’? chronicle which, though unreliable as a rule in its chronology, is in this afar, 
direct andl pronounced, she did not, as she had no right. It says that the real claimant, and 
therefore the legitimate successor after Vijaya Ra iga, was his second in power, Baigaru 
Tirumala Naik, Baigiru, as we have already seen, had been the second in power to Ranga 
Krishua Muttu Virappa and, we may presume, to Vijaya Raiga Chokkanitha also. He had 
in other words exercised power for nearly half a century. During the latter pericdl of his 
service, we can be sure, he had entertained the idea of succeeding Vijaya Raiga to the 
throne. The seizure of power by Mindkshi must have been a serious blow to his long 
cherished ambition, a disappointment of long hopes and anxiousexpectations. Witha natural 
vehemence he maintained that he was the legitimate successor to the throne, that Minakshi, 
being & woman and childless, had no claim whatever. When the latter, therefore, asked 
him ‘to give his son as her heir, he refused on the ground that he himself was the king, that 
his son would get it in the natural course of events. With this he assumed the functions 
of royalty, and putting up in a new palace, gained the support of a large number of 
courtiers. The kingdom was actually under the Government of Baitgiru Tirumala, but 
the treasury, the palace, anc the royal jewels wore under Minikshi ani he. brothers. 

The Discussion of the Respective Claims. ‘ 

The other version, that of the Telugu chronicle, History of the Carnatic Lords, an 
authority generally reliable but in this respect very short, confused, meonsistent, and 
obscure, says “that after the decease of Raja Vijaya Rajga, Bangaru Tirumala was the 
suitable person to succeed to the crown, hut that his son Vijaya Kumara Muttu Tiramalai 
Naikar was adopted and installed by being anointed when four years old by Mindkahi 
Ammiéil, the crowned queen of Vijaya Ranga Chokkandtha.” According to this, then, Vijaya 
Kumira was the crowned king and Mindkshi was his guardian and regent. Kali Kavi 
Rayan’s account as well as Piatya Raja Purdea Charitra™ does not mention Bajgairu 
Tirumala at all. 

While the indigenous histories are thus divergent in their views, the motlern historians 
are nob less so. Mr. Taylor?® believes that, after the death of Vijava Rajga, *“‘the succession 
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Was sufficiently clear, for the younger brother had before succeeded to the throne on 
the demise of the elder brother without offspring. The case of the illustrious ‘Tirnmalai 
Naicker himself was an adequate precedent. Hence much blame seoms to have rested with 
the dowager queen Minakshi Ammal, who probab'y was urged on by her brother Venkata 
Perumal Naicker ; being also perself perhaps ambitious of imitating the conduct-and parti- 
cipating in the fame of Mangammal though under clearly different circumstances.” The 
interference of the Musalmans and the extinction of the dynasty which followed wert 
thus, in the opinion of Mr, Taylor, the outcome of Minikshi'« ambition. The late 
Mr. Nelson, on the other hand, was a warm supporter of Mindkshi’s rights. In his view, 
she was the rightful keir to the throne of her husband, while Baigirnu was an ambitious 
and intriguing rebel, whose disaffection was the cause of the Mulammadan interference 
and the ruin of the kingdom. Mr. Nelson bases his views on three grounds,—tirst that the 
junior branch of the royal family had no right to the throne in as much as Kumara Muttu 
had given up his rights after Tirumala Naik ; secondly, that the position of CAiana Durai, or 
second in power, was not constitutionally a claim to the crown, as the previous history of 
the dynaaty shewed, provided there was a claimant whose claims received a wide and can- 
did recognition; thirdly, that the claims of Vijaya Kumara were imdisputable, and his 
adoption was accepted by all except Baiigaru’s party, Mr. Nelson contends that the 
wide acceptance of Vijaya Kumara’s position is unmistakably proved by the agreement 
of “the other MSS,", by the. award of a larger pension to the boy than to the father 
when they were in the Nawab’s Court, and by @ unanimity among all writera in speaking 
of the son's greater position. These arguments, however, cannot £0 unchallenged. In the 
first place, Mr. Nelson iy wrong in his statement that Kumara Mutta had, by his voluntary 
resignation of the crown, for ever sacrificed the prospects of his descendants. On the 
other hand,as we have already seen, he had the caution to see his son appointed ar 
second in power befory his retirement, and this caution he exercised, we may well believe, 
as 4 safeguard of future hopes and expectations of the transfer of the crown to his branch 
incase the elder line became extinct... Secondly, Nelson is right in saying that the mere 
enjoyment of power as Chinna Durai did not give a claim to throne ; but it did constitute 
a claim, as Taylor has pointed out, when the migning king died without issue. Thirdly, 
Nelson is quite incorrect when he speaks of the unanimity of the chronicles and of public 
opinion in speaking of Vijaya Kumira as the crowned king. On tho other hand, one of the 
MSS, distinctly Hays that he was not crowned; that the majority of the people were on the 
side of Baigiru Tirumala, and that the actual government of the kingdom was in the hands 
of the latter. Lastly, Mr. Nelson ignores some MSS. when he says that the boy received a 
higher pension than the father in the Nawab’s Court; the Telugu chronicle gives exactly the 
opposite version, Nevertheless, though every ground assumed by Mr, Nelson is agninst deck, 
rah Senge be distinctly stated that the people were wanting a their allegiance to, 
Bangirus Success, 

However tt might be, whether Minikshi was the regent of a crowned king or whether 
Baiigaru Tirumala was the king, tie result was the same. The State was distracted by 
party quarrels and hastened in consequence towards ruin. ‘The palace sind thi thekaits 


“® Madura Manual. Wilson also is in favour of Mindkshi. Bee J. A.A, 8, UI. 
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were in the hands of Minakshi. while the court andl the kingdown were in the hands of 
Baigiru. The leading men inthe queen's Party were her brothers, Venkata Naik and 
Peruma| Naik: while Baigaru had for his supporter the crafty Veiikata Raghavacharya 
whose story we have already given. It is highly probable that the support of the greatest 
military officer in the State was the most determining factor in the formation of the twu 
parties ; for his example woull have been imitated hy many officers of rank and influence. 
The balance of power was in consequence upset : and by losing the support of the army the 
queen became so weak that. though she remained in. the palace, her enemies were able 
to seize the administration and the revenues. 





The Muhammadan Interference: its different Versions. 


Tt was at this crisis that foreigners intervened and. taking advantage of the domestic 
differences that weakened Madura. brought about the extinction of both the parties and 
of the kingdom itself. In the vear 1734. i.¢., two years after the accession of Minakshi, 
Dost Ali, the Nawab of the Carnatic**, the representative of the Mughal Empire and the 
suzerain over the Southern kingdoms. despatched his »on Safdar Ali and his son-in-law 
Chanda Sahib on a campaign to the south. The cause of the expelition is stated 
(lifferently by different authorities The Hist. of the Carna, Govrs. which ix a partisan 
history in fayour of Bajigaru Tirumala. attributes-it to Minikshi. When matters were Bt 
situate, it says. ‘‘Minakshi Ammal wrote to (handa Sahil for assistance. Bajgar 
Tirumalai Naicker. hearing of her proceeding. wrote to Nawab Safder Ali Khan. The 
Nawab Safder Ali Khan and Chanda Sahib. in consequence, Came at the head of 10.000 
cavalry, and encamped outside the fort of Trichinopoly.” The Telugu chroniele is 
comparatively obscure, anil simply says that while the parties were struggling with each 
other at Trichinopoly. ‘the Subah of Arcot, named Safder Ali Khan. came to Trichinopoly,”’ 
anil having ordered thirty lakhs of rupees, returned to Arcot. The European writers arethe 
best informed on the subject. and in consequence most reliable. The great historian Orme 
attributes the invasion to the ambition of the Nawab of Arcot, the suppression and 
annexation of the southern kingdoms. “The kingdoms of Trichinopaly and Tanjore,” he 
says ‘although tributary to the Moghul. were each of them governed hy its own prince or 
Raja, and the care of levying tributes of these countries, was intrusted to the Nawabs of 
Arcot who were sometimes obliged tozend an army to facilitate the collection of them. The 
tleath of the king of Trichinopoly in 173657 was followed by disputes between the queen 
and a prince of the royal blood, which produced a confusion in the government sufficient 
to give the Nawab of Arcot hopes of subjecting the kingdom to his authority, He there- 
fore determined to send an army under the command of his son Safdar Ali and the Dewan 
Chanda Sahib to seize an opportunity which might offer of getting possession of the city of 








© The nephew and the successor of Sa‘ddat Ali Khan, who died in 1732, i. ¢., the very year of Vijaya 
Ranga’sdeath. As Wilka says, the Muhammadans would have intervened in 1722 in Trichinopoly owing. 
to the dispute in succession, but for the death of Sa’idat Ali and the arrangement of the sucCeMBiOn 
in Arcot,—an arrangement which ignored and displensedl the Nizam, and which, therefore, afterward« 
gave rise to trouble. Vide Wilks, I, p. 165. 

© This {s wrong, the correct date being 1731, 
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Trichinopoly; but to prevent suspicions, the collection of the tribute was given out as the 
only intention of the expedition, and the army was ordered to move leisurely down tothe sea 
coast before they proceeded to the south; accordingly they came to Madras, where they 
remained*! some days, and then went to Pondicheri, where they stayed a longer time ; 
during which Chanda Sahib laid the first foundation of his connections with the Frenoh 
Government in that city; from hence they marched to Trichinopoly.” The Jesuit 
missionaries, ag shewn by*5 Nelson, ascribe an even more harefaced ambition to the 
Nawab. They say that he was really desirous of creating a principality at the expense 
of his tributary kingdoms for his son, and that with this view he sent an army on a sort of 
roving commission against Tanjore, Trichinopoly and Travancore. The iniperial ariy 
first stormed and captured Tanjore** and placed it under Bode Sahib, the brother of Chanda 
Sahib. It then marched south, towards the regions of the Vaigai and Tambraparni, attack- 
ed Travancore, laid waste the West coast and at length reached Trichinopoly. Wilks gives 
a different version. He says that Baigiru Tirumala and Venkatarighavacharya neds 
themselves, ‘‘ with the concealed aid, of the Mahratta Raja of Tanjore,” 40 formidable that 
Minakshi ‘was driven to the desperate resource of soliciting the aid of the Nawab of 
Arcot. An army under the command of Safder Ali, the eldest son aud heir-apparent of the 
Nawab, with Chanda Sahib aa his Civil Dewan and military second in command, moved 
over the province, ostensibly for the ordinary purpose of enforcing the collections of the 
revenue, and avproached Trichinopoly to afford the promised? aid.” 
Safdar Ali's Decision against Mind kshi. 

All these authorities thus, while differing in detail, agree, in that Lrichivopoly was 
the ultimate goal of the imperialists. The arrival of ths Muhammadans struck terror into 
the hearts of both the parties there. The most prudent policy would have been to dgnore 
for the time all domestic quarrels and engage the common foe with one mind and interest. 
But the shortsighted ambition of both the parties stood in the way of united action and 
patriotic defence. Wedonot know who was the first®* to call in the Musalman help. 
The Hist, of the Carne, Govrs, ascribes the crime to Minikshi: but Mr. Nelson, contrary 
to its evidence, attributes the initiative to Baigiru Tirumala. With an inordinate haste 
to claim the favour of carly submission, he says, he sent a deputation to Safdar Ali 
ing that, in case the latter seized Minikshi, kept her in captivity, and handed 
kingdom to himself, i mould satisfy the greedy appetite of the Musalmans by paying 30 
lakhs of rupees, Safdar Ali agreed, and would have fulfilled his igrecment but for the 
timely precaution which Mindkshi in her instinct of self-preservation had taken. With a 
numerous and faithful band of followers, she awaited, in the citadel of Trichi Sin oly, the 
attack of the Muhammadans with calm determination. Safdar did not think it ne vs és 

pane BE Yn Bink 16 possible, or 
re 
* it must have been under the rule of Tukoji, the grid son of Vonkoji, Pen: mosis oP 
For detaila see Tanjore Manual; Tanjore Gazr., pp. 44.45, Eos oemaiee the. drmenty 
H Wilks, I; p. 155. 
™ The Madura chronicles genorally apeak aa tho afder Ali 4 a | 
purposely to decide the dispute b:tween Mindkshi md Belge eee Sane eee 
already seen that they had other motives and attractions, | + ay Save 


over the 





1 Madu. Manual, 
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perhaps advisable, to force his way through such an obstacle. He was convinced either 
of the futility of his valour or, what was more probable, of the expediency of diplomacy in 
place of force. He therefore changed his tactics, assumed ingeniously the réle of an 
arbitrator, and called on the two parties to submit their disputes to his decision. After 
a full enquiry into the justice of the claims of the respective parties, he decided that the 
fort and the kingdom belonged as of right to Baigiiru ; that as Minikshi was childless, she 
and her brothers had no claim to the administration; that being the dowager-queen, she 
must be given all those attentions which had been given im the time of Vijaya Raiga 
Chokkanitha; that her brother and other follower should be similarly treated: that the 
jewels, ete., and the money which formed her own property should be hers; and, as for the 
rest, the palace, the treasury, elephants, horses, etc.—these should be handed over to 
Baigaru Tirumals. Safdar Ali Khan further settled the tribute at 30 lakhs of rupees, and 
fixed the time of payment: all of which he got in writing from*® Bajgaru.” 
Minakshi's Alliance with Chanda Sahib. 

it was a decision, in Mr. Taylor's opinion.” highly equitable though not disinterested. 
But to Minikehi, ite justice or impartiality would hardly have appealed, She accordingly, 
we may be sure, hesitated or refused to acknowledge and bow to it; and Safdar Ali, 
seeing that the condition of affairs?’ was not likely to be easily settled, left the enforee- 
ment of his decision to hia brother-in-law, Chanda Sahib, and withdrew to his capital. 
‘rhe partisans of Minakshi then approached Chanda Sahib and proposed that, if he left 
Trichinopoly in her hands and resognised her to be the lawful ruler, they would pay him, 
what he demanded, a crore of rupees. Not satisfied with the words of the Muhammadan 
general, they insisted with caution that he should take the oath of alliance and fidelity 
with the Koran in his‘hands on the banks of the sacred Kaveri. Chanda Sahil, with ready 
and characteriatic unsorupulouses, resolved to resort to an act of deceit, and realise hie 
object of seizing Trichinopoly for himself. He therefore readily agreed to take the oath, 
hut at tha nick of tims placed skilfully and stealthily, if we are to believe Col. Wilks, a 
brick, hidden under splendid and glittering coverings, in place of the holy Koran, and 
with a face of solemn honesty and sincere loyalty, swore in the presence of Peruma] Naidu, 
in the Dalavdi Mantapa, absolute and unswerving support to the queen's"? cause. The 
simple and incredulous mind of Minikshi was immensely satistied with this proof, aml she 
at once threw open the gates of the city to her ally. She little dreamed that what she 
considered to be the irrevocable words of an honest man were sham demonstrations of 


affected loyalty. 





(Tio be continued.) 
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% Hist. ofthe Carna, Goers, Wilson also mentions the same thing. but he does vot «peak about Safdar 
Ali's tactios. He simply says that he decided in Bangdru’s favour- 

0, H. MSS, I. 

Tl Wilson's account of the whole affair is superficial. | 

‘The Hist. of the Carna. Goors, says that he simply took the oath to aga effect. | The Telugu 
(arna, Dynas. saya that he took it with the Koran, Wilks says that it waa not really the Koran, but 


hrick. (Wilke, L, p. 155). 
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RALIDASA AND KAMANDAEA. 

Tae date of Kimandaka has tiot yet been exta- 
blished. Hut it may be shown, that he lived before 
Kailidisa, inasmuch as the latter seems to have 
utilised the former's work Njficare, The 35th Jtebe 
of the 4th canto of the Raghweradiiam runs thus: 

Anmariats samuddharttastaqn i! ai ndhorenyeal 


wa 
iiné somraksitad Suhinaih rvitlio-ageitye wail 
diaphy. 
Compare the above with the following quotation 
from Adank; ya: 
Samdkrante  belereetd ko iukegh erie sebbertan dingo 
dria 


Srayels vaitasiy Pelt. wa bbegeipeiveine Rendle arvet, 
From the above it is evident, that Kalidien 
borrowed from Adwnndaktya the passage relating 


to the poliry to be adopted by a wer - “ler, if he | 


is confronted with a stronger foe, Now Kawn- 
daktga i¢ based upon Kautilya’s Arfhasaatra, in 


which also this policy is described? But the | 


language Kauil ya used to express it ix quite differ. 
ent from that used by KAmandakn. In the place 
of the forwer’s retasadAvernst Fiethe) there is drvgela 
Mfoie vittin in Kemondakiyn. These two pas. 
sages, though expressing the same view: differ 
yreatly in phraseology, There is, on the other hand, 


only « slight difference between the expression | 


used by Kémandakea and that used by Kélidisa. 
Therefore, it stands to reason, that Kalidian 
borrowed from Kiimandaka and that he must he 
placed after Kimandaka, 

I may here take the opportunity to refer ta the 
note contributed by Mr. P. V. Kane to this jour- 
nal,? in which he triedto xhow that Kimandaka is 
Posterior to Kalidisa, In two Hokus Kalidasa 
mentions certain advantages of hunting. But 
Kamandaka's view of hunting ia one of pessimism. 


Hoe quotes « favourable view which is held hv | 
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others and aceording to which hunting should be 
practised by o Prince; and he also mentions in 
this connection the advantages which, they say, 
are the direct results of hunting.’ Now these advan. 
tages are the same H+ thoae selected by Kalidiisa, 
Kéimmandaka, who is Ho admirer of hunting, con- 
demns it, saying that it is the source of many 
evils, and as such ought mot to be indulged in by 
kings for their own benefit. Now Mr. Kane con- 
cludes from this, that Kamandake here criticises 
the wiew Of Killidisn. “ The advantages of hunt- 
ing selected by Kimantabiya Nitieira,” he says, 
“are almost the same as those pointed out ‘by 
Ralilisa. It seems, therefore, that Kiamandak! 
criticises the views of Kilidi4a." But it should 
be noticed that almost all the advantages of hunt- 
ing that are set forth in the NViadra are also to- 
be found in the Arhaitera, In the Purwsha- 
ryneiareorg Kovutilye says : 

“ Mriygayaya in tyryamad seek ma-pilla-meda- 
sredanzea’ chale othire cha kdye latehaparichayad 
kopastifne hitesn cha mrigdnd chittajq4namanity- 
avinay cheli.” Arthadiatra, 327, 

Kimandaka, whee work is an epitome of the 
Arihaioetro writes :— 

Jitecramateae vydydmnah &ma-meda-kapha. kehayah 


Cholaasthircahu inksheyeru binasiddhiranullama. 
Visiting, 216, 


Thus it i clear, thet there ic no reason to 


believe that Kimandaka ever criticises Kilidisn, 


when we find that almost all the merits of hunt- 
ing mentioned by Kamandaka and also by Kali. 
disa had already been described by Kautilya 
his Arfhaiistra. We cannot infer, therefore, that 
hantt,.because in describing the defent of the Suhmas, 
Kélicisa quotes the very language of Najera, we 
are justified in placing him after Kamandaka, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NOTES FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS. 
b, A present to an official, 

1d Nortoler 1682. Consultation at Masulipa- 
tam. The Carkana of this Towne or Sub Governour 
wanting 3 yards of Broadcloth’for « Pallenkeene 
Pingerree, [panjar, panjri, pinjyi, framework, 
tkeleton|, sent to the Factory to buy it, but he be. 
ing an officer that doth petty Justice, and some 
times our people updn several! smal! differences 
are forced] to apply themselves to him, who haa 


— Wh ie ee eS 
' Edited by T. Gagapati Sistri, Tri randrum Sanalrit Series, 148 


j allwayes behaved him selfe to us Civilly and re. 
| spectfully. and the better to Continue hia Frien d- 


ship. now ina time of great business Comeing on 
the Connecell thinke dtt and order he be capitol 
with the 3 yards of Broadcloth. (Factory Record 
Moaulipatam, vol, 4), : si e 
Note.—In the copy of Masulipatam Consultations 
Mt Maciras the official is given as the “Corkans " 


=Carcoon, karkhun, karkun, cleck, registrar, 
feror reveniie officer. clerk, registrar, in. 
R. CT, 


—_—— 


? Arfhaiasra of Kautilya, Edited by R. Shima Sistri (1009), Sou, 


4 Ante, Vol. XL. 236, 
‘ Sakwntal, Act U,V. 5; Raghirndéa, IX. 49 
2 N¥isiva, RV, 25, 20, 
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Indian Antiquary, col. 46 (1917 ). To face p. 1. 
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HIRD JOURNEY OF EXPLORATION IN CENTRAL ASIA, 1913-16. 
BY SIR AUREL STEIN, K.C.LE., D,Lirs, 


(Continued from p. 204.) 


‘on February 16, I left Turfan for the Kuruk-tagh, and having secured from Singer 
: Abdur Rahim's youngest brother as guide, examined several localities in the mountains 
westwards, such as Po-ch’éng-tzu and Shindi, where traces of earlier occupation were 
reported. The succession of remarkably rugged ranges and deeply eroded valleys, through 
which we had to thread our way, contrasted strikingly with the appearance of worn-down 
uplands presented by most of the Kuruk-tagh eastwards, Iwas able to map here a con- 
siderable extent of ground which had remained unsurveyed. Apart from another brother of 
Abdur Rahim, who was grazing his flocks of sheep in the gorge of Shindi, and a solitary Turki, 
who was taking supplies to a spot where a few Chinamen were said to dig for lead, we met 
no one. The absence of springs or wells precludes the regular use of what scanty grazing 
is to be found in the higher valleys. Yet in the Han Annals this westernmost portion of 
the Kuruk-tagh is referred to as a sporadically inhabited region under a separate chief, 

Over absolutely barren gravel wastes I then made my way south-eastwards to the salt 
spring of Yardang-bulak, recte Dolan-achchik, at the extreme foot of the Kuruk-tagh, 
where wild camels were encountered in plenty, Taking my ice-supply from there, I 
proceeded by the second week of March into the waterless desert south, and mapped there the 
dried-ap. ancient river-bed, which once had carried the water of the Konche-larya to the 
Lou-lan sites, over the last portion of its course left unsurveyedt last year. The season of 
sand-storms had now set in, and their icy blasts made our work here very trying. It was 
under these conditions, fitly recalling the previous year's experience at the Lou-lan ceme- 
tories, that I explored two, ancient burial-grounds of small size, which were found on clay 
terraces rising above the wind-eroded plain. The finds closely agreed with those which 
the graves, searched on the fortified mesha in the extreme north-east of Lou-lan, had vielded. 
There could be no doubt that the people buried here had belonged to the autochthonous 
population of hunters and herdsmen living along the ‘Dry River’ until the tract became 
finally desiccated in the fourth century a.p. The objects in these graves and the clothes 
of the dead strikingly illustrated how wide apart in civilization and mores of daily life these 
semi-nomadic Lou-lan people were from the Chinese frequenting the ancient high-road 
which passed by the dried-up river. 

Thad been eagerly looking out along the foot of the Kuruk-tagh for traces of Afrazgul, 
who was overdue, and had taken the precaution to leave messages for him under cairns, So 
it was a great relief when, the day after my return to Yardang-bulak, he safely rejoined me 
with his three plucky Turki companions, including doughty Hassan Akh, my camel 
factotum, and Abdul Malik, a fourth hardy brother from Singer. Considering the truly 
forbidding nature of the ground Shey had to traverse, and the length of the strain put on our 
brave camels, T had reason to feel anxious about the safety of the party. Now I was cheered 
by the completeness with which Afrazgul had carried through the programme I had laid down 
for him. Having gained Altmish-bulak by the most direct route and taken his supply of 
ice there, he had explored certain ancient remains in the extreme north-east of the once 
watered Lou-lan area, for the examination of which I had been unable to spare time on Iast- 
year's march. | 
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le then struck out for the point where the ancient (Chinese route had entered the salt- 
encrusted bed of the dried-up sea, and thence traced its shore-line to the south-west, until 
he reached, a3 Chainut-kél, the northern edge of the area, where the spring floods of the 
Tarim finally spread themselves out, to undergo rapid evaporation in lagoons and marshes. 
He arrived, as I had intended, just in time before the usual inundation could interfere with his 
progress. After a few days’ rest, with water and grazing for the camels, he turned into the 
wind-eroded desert north, and traced more remains of the ancient settlement discovered a year 
before along the southernmost branch of the ‘Dry River." Finally, after crossing an area 
of formidable high dunes, he gained the foot of the outermost Kuruk-tagh. From this 
exceptionally difficultexploration, which had kept the party from contact with any human 
being for a month and a half, Afrazgul brought back, besides interesting archxological finds, 
an accurate plane-table survey and detailed diary records, It is impossible here to discuss 
the results. But, when considered with those which the previous vear's surveys had yielded, 
they will, I fee! confident, help to show the so-called Lop-nor problem in a new light. 

We subsequently moved west to the point known as Ying-p’an, where the ancient bed 
of the Kuruk-darya is crossed by the Turfan-Lop track. I made use of a short halt there 
for exploring the interesting remains of a ruined fort and small temple site, found some 
miles beyond at the debouchure of the dried-up stream of Shindi, and first noticed by Colonel! 
Kozloff and Dr. Hedin. The finds we made here of fragmentary Kharoshthi records on wal 
and of Han coins were important as proving that the ruins belonged to a fortified station 
occupied during the early centuries of our era when the ancient Chinese high-road coming 
from Lou-lan passed here. The station was meant to guard an important point of the route 
where it must have been jomed by the road leading up from Charchan and Charkhlik. That 
it held a Chinese garrison became evident from the remains we found on clearing some well- 
preserved tombs in a scattered cemetery near by. Thero was definite evidence showing 
that the site abandoned for many centuries had been reoccupied for a while during Muham- 
madan and relatively recent times. Now the water needed for itigation is wholly wanting. 


Proceeding from Ying-p'an I first surveyed in the desert westwards the ancient be:l, 
still marked by its rows of dead fallen trees, in which the waters of the Konche-darya had once 
passed into the “Dry River’ of Lou-lan. My subsequent journey to Korla, by a route 
leading through the desert north-westwards, and first followed by Dr. Hedin in 1896, enabled 
me to explore the remains of an ancient line of watch-stations extending for over 100 miles 
along the foot of the Kuruk-tagh. These watch-towers, some of them remarkably massive 
and well preserved, showed the same characteristic features of construction with which niy 
explorations along the ancient Chinese Limes of Kansu had made me so familiar. There 
can be little doubt, I think, that these towers date back to approximately the time (circ. 
109 5.c.) when the Emperor Wu-ti had the route leading from Tun-huang towards Lou-lan 
protected by his wall and line of watch-stations. From the great height and intervening 
distances of the towers, as well as from other indications, it may be safely inferred that 
they were primarily intended for the communication of fire signals, such as are frequently 
mentioned in the early Chinese records I recovered from the Tun-huang Limes, 

The need for such signalling arrangements must have been ially fe na it wa 
ed, which we know from the Annals to have more than once threatened the Chinese hold 
upon Lou-lan and the security of their route to the Tarim Basin. With the gradual exten- 
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Sill ot Chindse political indienne mare of the Set chia these conditions must have changed, 
al subsequently the abandonment of the Lou-lan routs, and tha dsziccation of ths region 
it led through, must have greatly reduced the importance of this ancient lins of commanic 
tion along the Konche-darya. Yet the line marked by the towers appears to have continued 
in use a3 & high-road down to T'ang tims; as was shown by the finds of coins, torn documents 
on paper, ctc., we made on clearing the refuse heaps near them. 

My visit to the quasi-peripatetic modern colony of Kara-kum on the upper Konche- 
darya gave me opportunities for curious observations about irrigation conditions and Chinese 
mlministrative methods; bat I cannot pause to describe them. At the large and flourish- 
ing oasis of Korla, higher up the river, I had soon the satisfaction of seeing, by the 
beginning of April, our four surveying parties safely reunited. Lal Singh had succeeded in 
carrying his triangulation from Singer through the western Kuruk-tagh to the snow-covered 
peaks north of Korla. His dogged perseverence had triumphed over exceptional difficulties, 
woth from the very broken nature of the ground and the adverse atmospheric conditions, 
which a succession of the violent duststorms usual at this season had created. The reward 
was the successful linking I had aimed at, of the T‘ien-shan range with the system of the 
Frigonometrical Survey of India. 

From Korla we set outon April 6 in three separate parties for the long journey t> Kashgar. 
Lal Singh's task was to keep close to ths Tien-shan and to survey as mach of the main range 
as the early season and the available tim> would pormit. Muhammad Yakab moved south 
+or033 the Konche and Inchike Rivers to the Tarim, with instructions to survey its present 
main channel to the vicinity of Yarkand. I sent most of our brave camels with him in order 
to let them banafit by the abundant grazing in the riverine after all the privations they had 
gone through. My own antiquarian tasks obliged m> to keep in the main to the long lins 
of oases, which fringes the south foot of the T-ien-shan and through which the chief caravan 
route of the Tarim basin still passes, just as it has always done since ancient times. Well 
known a$ this high-road is over which lay most of my joutney to Kashgar, som: 90) miles 
in length, the opportunities it gave for interesting obsarvations, both on the historical 
geography and the present physical and economic conditions of this northern fringe of oases, — 
were abundant. But here a brief reference to the result of my work round Kucha must 
sultiee, 

Three busy weeks spent within and around this historically important oasis enabled 
me, with Afrazgul’s help, to survey both its actually cultivated area and that which, by the 
evidence of the num:roug ancient sites found scattered in the scrubby desert to the east, 
south, and west, must have formed part of it. This survey, which archmological finds of 
interest at a number of ruined sites usefully supplemented, has given mo strong grounds 
for assuming that the area o¢cupied in Buddhist times demanded for its cultivation irriga- 
tion resources greatly in excess of those at present available, of which I secured careful 
catimates. It seems to me clearly established that the discharge of the two rivers feeding 
the canals of Kucha has diminished considerably since T ong times. But the antiquarian 
evidence at present obtainable does not allow us definitely to answer the questions as to 
what extent this obvious “desiccation” was the direct cause for the abandonment of 
once irrigated areas, and at what particular periods it proceeded, Here I may also mention 
in passing that remains of the ancient Han route, in the shape of massive watch-towers,: 
could be traced as far as Kucha, and that their position clearly indicated that the old caravan — 
route had followed the same line as the present one. 
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After visiting a timber of interesting Buddhist ruins in the district of Bai, | travelled 
ty Aksu, whero Lal Singh's aml my own routes opportunely allowed a brief meeting. He 
had manage to carry his plane-table survey at three points up to the snow-covered watershed 
wf the Tien-shan, including the glacier pass below the high massif of Khan-tangri, Help I 
secured tron the obliging ‘Tao-taiof Aksu subsequently enabled him to follow a new route 
on his way to Kashgar, between hitherto unexplored outer ranges of Kelpin. 

Regard for urgent tusk= obliged me to move in rapid marches to Kashgar, which was. 
reached on GL May LS. ‘There at my familiar base | was received with the kindest hospi- 
tality by Culonel (now Brigadier-General) Sic Perey Sykes, who had temporarily replaceil 
Sir George Macartney az H.8.MUs Consul-General. Though a shooting trip to the Pamirs 
suolt deprived me of the congenial company of this distinguished soldier-statesman anit 
traveller, | con! inued to benetit greatly by all the belp and comfort which the ArrAnwe nett 
made by him assured tu me ducing my five weeks’ stay at Chini-bagh. 


The safe repacking of my collection of antiques, filling 182 heavy cases, for its lomy 
journey across the Kara-koram to Kashmir, and a host of other practical tasks kept me hari 
at work all through that hot month of June. In the midst of it I felt greatly cheered by 
receiving the final permission of the Imperial Russian Government for my jong-plannect 
journey across the Pamirs and. the mountain north of the Oxus, which the kind offices of 
H.E. Sir George Buchanan, H.B.M.’s Ambassador at Petrograd, at the instance cf the Govern- 
ment of India in the Foreign Department, had secured, Considering how long I had wishes 
to see this extreme east of ancient tran, and that part of the * Roof of the World" under 
which it shelters, I could not feel too grateful to the Imperial Russian Government for having 
showing this readiness to give me access to ground, which for the niost part had never before 
been Visitel by any British traveller. [ts iliplomatic representative at Kashgar, Consul- 
General Prince Mestchersky, lost no chance of facilitating the arrangements for my journey 
by Kiil recumaicndations to the Russian authorities across *he border. But throughout 
it was a great comfort to feel, curing that time of preparation, and still more on actual travel, 
how much of that kind help and attention I (lirectly owed to Lord Hardinge, and the 
wlliance of the Britikh and Russian Empires he had done so much to render possible, 


By 6 July 1915 I was able to leave Kashgar for the mountains westwards, after having 
completed all arrangements forthe passage of my eighty heavy camel-loads of antiques to 
India. But the sunimor foods in the Kun-lun valleys, due to the melting glaciers, would 
not allow the valuable convey to be started at once towards ‘the Kara-koram passes. Ko 
R. B. Lal Singh, to whose care { had to entrust it, had set out:in the meanwhile to complete 
wir topographical labours in Turkestan by a careful survey of the high snowy mountains. 
which continue the Muztach-ata range to the headwaters of the Kashgar River. Before he 
rejoined me for manifold final instructions I could enjoy a week of delightful seclusion fo. 
much urgent writing work, on @ small fir-clad alp above the Kirghiz camp of Bostan-arche. 
Lower down in the valley my brave hardy camels had enjoyed weeks of happy 
for my start, I confess I felt the final separation from them almost as much as the temporary 
one from my devoted Lal Singh. Of my other assistants, I kept by me only young Afrazgul, 
whom I knew to be ever useful, even where survey work or digging could not be done. The 
rest were to accompany my collection to India, | 
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1t waa with » delightful sense of freedom that on July LY | started from my mountain 
camp for the high Ulugh-art Pass and the Pamirs beyond. For across them the road lay 
now open for me to those mountain regions aorth of the Oxus, which by reason of their 
varied geographical interest and their ethnic and historical associations have had a specin! 
fascination for me ever since my youth. On the following day I crossed the steep Ulugh-art. 
Pass, about 16,200 feet above sea-level, flanked by a nagnificent glacier some 10 miles long, 
There I felt duly impressed with the fact that I had passedl the great meridional mountain 
barrier, the ancient Imaos, which divided Ptolemy's “Inner and “ Onter Seythia,” as in 
truth it does now Iran and Cathay. ‘The same night, after a 33 miles’ walk and ride I peach. 
ed the camp of Sir Perey Sykes returning from the Pamirs, and next day enjoyed a tine 
of happy reunion with him and his sister, that well-known traveller and writer, Miss Ella. 
Sykes, 

Five days of rapid travel then carried me over the northernmost Chinese Pamirs and Wty 
the gorge of the westernmost headwaters of the Kashgar River, until I struck the Russian 
snilifary road to the Pamirs on the Kizil-art Pass where it crosses the Trans-Alai range. 
‘\t the little rest-house of Por-dibe, which I reached that evening on my descent from the 
pass, I soon received most encouraging proof of the generous and truly kind way in which 
the Russian political authorities were prepared to facilitate my travels. There [ had the 
good fortune to meet Colonel I, D. Yagello, who holds military and political charge of the 
Pamir Division, including now also Wakhan, Shughnan, and Roshan; he was then just pass: 
ing on a rapid visit to Tashkend I could not have hoped even on our side of the Hindi: 
kush border for arrangements more complete or effective than those which proved to have 
been made on my behalf by this distinguished officer. It was for me a great adclitional 
pleasure to find in him an Oriental scholar deeply interested in the geography and ethne- 
graphy of the Oxus regions, and anxious to aid whatever investigations could throw fresh 
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light on their past. It was mainly through Colonel Yagello's unfailing aid that I succeed 
in. covering so much interesting ground, far more than my griginal programme had included, 
within the available time and without a single day's loss [. shall always look back with 
sincere gratitude to his friendly interest and all the generous help which he and his assistants, 
officers at the several Russian Pamir posts, gave ‘ne. 


One of the chief objects which I had in view, when planning this extension of my journey 
across the Pamirs and the Russian territories on the Oxus, was to study there questions 
of historical geography, in the way which experience elsewhere in the East had taught me 
to be the best, ic, on the spot. Hence it was a special satisfaction to me that at the very 
start I was able to march down the whole length‘of the big Alai Valley, a distance of over 
70 miles. In the topographical configuration, climatic conditions, and local tsources of 
through this wide natural throughfare, skirting the northern of the Pamirs from east tu west, 
passed the route which the ancient silk traders from China followed down to the Middle 
Oxus, as outlined by that much-diseussed record of classical geography where Marinus of 
Tyre describes the progress in the opposite direction of the agents of “ Macs the Macedonian" 
from Bactria to the great silk mart in “ the country of the Seres ” or China, Similar obser- 
vations make it appear to me very probable that the famous “ Stone Tower” mentioned: in 
that record must be located at or near Daraut-kurghan, a small Kirghiz village und now a 
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Russian frontier customs post, where the route up the main Kara-tegin Valley emorges 
upon the Alai. It is the only direct one between Bactria and Eastern Turkestan which is 
practicable throughout for laden camels, 

_ From Daraut-kurghan, where our sitpplies could conveniently be replenished, I turned 
south to strike across the succession of high snowy ranges which separate the headwaters 
of the Muk-su and the rivers of Roshan and Shughnan from the uppsrmost Oxus. Tt was 
the only route, apart from the well-known one leading across the Kizil-art anil past Lake 
Kara-kul, by which I could cross the Russian Pamirs and their western buttresses’ from 
north to south, and this accounted for my choosing it, But it proved a distinotly difficult 
route to follow, even with such exceptionally hardy animals as Colonel Yagello’s orders 
secured for me from the rare Kirghiz camps encountered. There was, however, abundant 
reward in the mass of interesting geographical observations to be gathered, and in the 
splendid views which it offered into a region of permanent snow and ice, little explored and 
in parts still unsurveyed. 

As far as the Tanimaz River, a large tributary of the Bartang or Merghab River, our 
route led past a grand glacier-clad range, vaguely designated as Sel ‘tach or Maz-tagh, ant 
still awaiting exact survey, which forms, as it were, the north-western buttress of the Pamirs. 
Rarely have my eyes in the Himalaya, Hindukush, or Kun-lon beheld a sight more impres- 
sive than the huge glacier-furrowed wall of the Muz-tagh, as it rose before me with 
magnificent abruptness above the wids torrent bads of tho Muk-su, after I had erossel 
the Tars-agar, our first pass from the Alai. Its boldly serrated crest-lina seamed to rise 
well above 20,000 feet, and individual ice-peaks may reach a considerably greater height. 
No approximately exact elevations seem so far to have been determined with the theodolits 
or clinometer for this and soms other prominent Tanges towering above the western portion 
of the Pamirs, and neither Afrazgul nor myself could help feeling again and again regret at 
the obvious considerations which precluded our attempting survey work however modest 
in scope, Subsequently it was a real satisfaction to come across evidence of the aystematic 
triangulation work which the Topographical Service of Russian Turkestan has been exten/- 
ing over the Pamirs for some years past, and to learn that it was steadily being continued in 
spite of the war. 





Qur direct route past the Sel-tagh would have led up the valley by which the Zulum-art 
and Takhta-koram passes, giving access to the Kara-kul and Tanimaz drainage areas, are 
approached. But the floods fed by the huge Sel-darra Glacier completely close this route 
from spring-time till the late autumn, just as they render the track lower down the Muk-su 
quite impracticable for the greater part of the year.! So we were obliged to make our way 
first over the glacier pass, circ. 15,100 feet high, at the head of the Kayindi Gorge. 
The latter proved to be completely blocked in places by ancient moraines and offered very 
difficult going. Here, as elsewhere, in the high mountains west of tha Pamirs, evidence could 
be noted of glaciation having considerably receded during recent times. | 


~ Beyond the Kayindi the ground assumed & much easier Pamir-like character, and after 
crossing the Takhta-koram Pass, circ. 14,600 feet, we reached on August 8 the first encamp- 

* This Muk-su Gorge is in places, aven during winter, too difficult for inden animals. fo Sad ie animal, To find it 
actnally marked in +a recent carlozraphica! raprossntation as traversed by ths ancient silk trade route 


seemed an illustration of ths ris'’ts which beat ths work of the historical geographer, when it has to be 
done eolely inthe stady. 
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ment of Kirghiz grazing in the open valleys to the south-west of the Great Kara-kul. Having 
obtained there fresh transport from imposing old Kokan Beg, the Ming-bashi of the northern 
Pamirs, ancl having started my anthropometric work, | moved down the Tanimaz Valley 
to its junction with that of the Murghab or Bartang River. Here at the picturesque hamlet 
of Saunab, the Tashkurghan of the Kirghiz, I reached the first Iranian-speaking settlement 
of hill Tajiks or Ghalchas, all tine-looking men. Their ethnic type of pure Homo Alpinus, 
their old-world customs, preserved by alpine isolation, and the survival of much that 
seems ancient in domestic architecture, decorative motifs, eto., interested greatly anrl 
amply justified a day's halt, which allowed me to secure anthropological measurements andl 
arrange for the load-carrying men we needed. 


The only route open to us for reaching the southern Pamire led up by the Bartang River, 
and progress in its narrow gorges proved exceptionally trying owing to the results of the 
great earthquake of 18 February 1911, which had transformed the surface of this mountain 
region in a striking fashion. Already on the lower Tanimaz we had come upon huge masses of 
rock débris which had been thrown down from the slopes of the Hanking spurs and now spread 
for miles across the open valley bottom. Here in the defiles of the Bartang the huge lani|- 
slides attending that memorable earthquake had choked up in many places the whole river 
passage and practically destroyed what tracks there ever oxisted along or above it, The 
big river once rivalling in volume the main feeder of the Oxus, the Ab-i-Panja, had here 
ceased altogether to flow. Strings of deep alpme tarns, with colours of exquisite beauty, 
had replaced it here and there and helped to increase the difficulties of progress. 
It took three days’ hard scrambling along steep spurs, almost impassable for load-carrying 
men, and over vast slopes of rock débris spread out in wildest confusion, to get beyond the 
point near the mouth of the Shedau side valley where the fall of a whole mountain 
has completely blocked the river, and converted the so-called “ Sarez Pamir ™ into a fine 
alpine Iake over 15 miles long now and still spreading up the valley." 

‘Enormous masses of rock and detritus had been shaken down from the range on the 
north and had been pushed by the impetus of the landslip up the steep spur flanking thr 
Shedau debouchure. They had thus formed a huge barrage, which even now seemed to rise 
more than 1200 feet above the level of the new Sarez Lake, and is likely to dam it up for 
years, if not for centuries. It cost another day's stiff, and in places risky, scramble before 
we succeeded in getting the baggage safely across the few miles of precipitous rock slopes 
and dangerous débris-shoots above the Yerkht inlet. Fortunately the men collected from 
the uppermost hamlets of the Roshan Valley proved all excellent cragsmen and quite expert 
in building rafaks, or galleries of brushwood and stones, along otherwise impassable precipices. 

Opportunely succoured by Kirghiz ponies, which had been cent from the Alichur Pamir 
to meet us, we crossed the Langar Pass, close on 15,000 feet above the sea, by August 20, 
It gave 115 easy access to the Veshil-kél Lake, where T found myself on ground of varied 
geographical interest. I can mention only two points here and those in all briefness. On 
the one hand, with the experience gained at the newly formed big lake fresh before me, it 
‘in an important paper (Com 





ples rendua del’ Académie des Sciences, elx. pp. 510 «gg.. Paris, 
1915), reference to which | owe to Mr, E. Heawoal's kindness, Prince B. Galitzine has shown stroog 
reasons for the beliel that the Sarez landslide was not the consequence but the cause of the earthquake 
of {8 February 1911, which was mgistered at many distant seismological stations. This earthquake 


is declared to present an exceptionally interesting case where the epicontre can be proved to coincide 
with the hypocentre itself. 
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wits easy to recognize those topographical features which clearly point to the Yeshil-kel 
lhuving derived its existence from a similar cataclysm at some earlier period, To the eyes 
of tie mon-geologist the formation of the Buruman ridge, which closes the western end of 
the lake, seemed to beara close resemblance to the newly formed barrage which has created 
tie Surex Lake. Of glacier action, which might have produced the same result, I could see 
we brace on either side of the Veshil-kél exit. On the other hand, what I observed on my way 
up the open Alichur Pamir, and subsequently in the Shughnan Valley below it, bore clear 
evidence to the advantages which the route leading through them had offered for Chinese 
expinsion to the Upper Oxus and Badakhshan, ever since Kao Hsien-chih’s memorable 
Pamir awl Hindukush campaign of a.p. 747. 

Having crossed the Bash-gumbaz, our fourth pass over 15,000 feet since leaving the 
Alni. | descended to the glittering big expanse of Lake Victoria or Zor-kol, where the Great 
Pamir branch of the Oxus rises, and the Pamir borders of Russia and Afghanistan meet. Ever 
since inv youth T had longed to see this, the truly “ Great Pamir and its fine lake, famous 
in early local legends, and the “ Great Dragon Lake " of the old Chinese pilgrims. As I 
looked across its deep blue waters to where in the east they seemed to fade away on the 
horizon, J thought it quite worthy to figure in early tradition as the legendary central lake 
from which the four greatest rivers of Asia were supposed to take their rise. It waa a delight- 
ful sensation to find myself on ground closely associated with the memories of those great 
travellers, Hsfian-teang, the saintly Chinese pilgrim-geographer, Marco Polo, and Captain 
Wood, the first modern explorer of the Pamir region. 

The day of halt. August 27, spent by the sunny lake-shore, undisturbed by any sign 
of imman activity, was most enjoyable, in spite of the bitterly cold wind sweeping across 
tlw hig alpine basin, circ. 13,400 feet above sea-level. It allowed me to gather local informa- 
tion. which once more confirmed in a striking fashion the accuracy of the Chinese historical 
records, In describing Kao Hsein-chih's expedition across the Hindukush, the'T’ang Annals 
specially mention the concentration of the Chinese forces by three routes from east, west, 
and north, upon Sarhad, the point on the Ab-i-Panja branch of the Oxus, which gives direct 
access to the Baroghil and Darkot Passes. The routes from the east and west, i.c,, down and 
up the Ab-i-Panja Valley, were clear beyond all doubt, But of the northern route no indi- 
cation could be traced in maps or books, and the existence of a pass, vaguely mentioned in 
native intelligence reports as possibly leading to Sarhad, across the high snowy range south 
of the Great Pamir, had been denied by members of the British Boundary Commission of 
1895 who visited this region. 

It was hence a pleasant surprise when inquiries from two much-travelled Kirch: 
our party elicited definite and independent evidence as to an old saat lta Gs ioe 
herdsmen, which lead: from Sarhad across the range to the glacior-filled hond a ae 
Shor-jilga Valley, clearly visible from Lake Victoria, and thence down to the western ‘nice 
of the latter. All could observe through my glasses, and what I had seen in 1908 from the 
other side of the mountain range, seemed to plead for the accuracy of the Kirghiz" oe 
tion. My only regret was the impossibility of testing it on the spot. ‘This, tt ereeet 

| | | is Afghan Majesty's territory, — often did. 
Se ty ce at Hw 
wish that I might yet be allowed to pass “ through the gate of favour” into those ond 
ing valleys and mountains on 1 ghan si Te SAO ea EP ihren 
fottbendesds of mile ' n the Afghan side of the border, which I was now able to skirt 
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Three rapid marches down the Great Pamir River then carried me to Languar-kixht, 
where we reached the main Oxus Valley, and the highest of the villages on the Russian ice 
of the river. Here, too, evervthing was done by the Commandant of the Russian fron'ier 
post and the local Wakhi headmen to facilitate inv journey. My subsequent journey down 
the Oxus was attended by an abundant harvest of observationx bearing on the historical 
topography, archwolocy, and ethnography of Wakhan, which in early times had formed 
an important thoroughfare between Bactria, India, and the Central-Asian territories con- 
trolled by China. But it would cost too much time and =pace if | attempted here to give 
any details, It must suffice to mention that the exact <orvey of 4 series of ruined streng- 
holds, some of them ‘Very considerable extent, acquainted nie with numerous featores of 
distinct archeological interest in their plans, the construction and decoration of their 
bastioned walls, etc. The natural protection offered by unscaleable rock faces of spires and 
ravines was always cleverly utilized in these defences. But some idea of the labour, 
which even thus their construction must have cost, can be formed from the fact that at 
one of these strongholds, known as Zemr-i-Atish-parast, the successive lines of walls, with 
their bastions and turrets solidly built in rough stone or in sun-dried brick, ascend the slopes 

1 as spur rising to an elevation of close on 100) feet, and have an extent of more 





It is certain that these hill fastnesses date hack to pre-Muhanimadan times anil to a 
period when this portion of the Oxus Valley contained a population far denser than at 
‘ present and enjoying a higher degree of material civilization. Their attribution by the present 
Wakhi people to the “Siahposh Kafirs " merely gives expression to a vague traditional 
recollection that they date back to times before the advent of Islam, the “ Siahposh ~ of 
Kafiristan south of the Hindokush never having reached the stage of civilization which these 
ruins presuppose. Some architectural details seemed to suggest a period roughly correspond, 
ing to late Indo-Seythian or early Sassanian domination, during which our scanty records 
trom Chinese sources indicate that Wakhan enjoyed « state of relative affluence awl impor- 
tance. 
All along the big valley of Wakhan there opened glorious Vistas to the south, wherg 
towering above narrow side valleys, and quite near, appeared magnificent . ice-oladl peaks 
of the Hindukush main range, looking just as early Chinese pilgrims describe them, like 
peaks of jade. 1 realized now what an appropriate invention the “popular etymology " 
was, which in Muhammadan times has connected the old and much-discussed name of Bolo, 
vaguely used for the Hindukush region, with the Persian billaur, meaning crystal. The 
effect was much heightened by the unexpectedly verdant appearance which the cultivates! 
portion of Wakhan still presented at that scason, in spite of the elevation from 8.000 to over 
10,000 feet above sea level, aud doubly welcome after the bleak Pamirs. It was pleasant 
to note abundant evidence of how much the resources of the Wakhis on the Russian side of 
the valley had increased, both in respect of cattle and sheep and of land brought wader culti- 
vation, since annexation under the settlement arrived at hy the Anglo-Russian Pamir 
Boundary Commission had removed all trouble from Kirghiz raids and Afghan exactions. 
For all these reasons [ felt glad that plentiful antiquarian and anthropometric work 
kept me busy in Wakhan during the first half of September. ‘Tor this was added a philo- 
logical task when, on entering that portion of the valley which adjoins the grew norenwrard 
end of the Oxus and is known as the tract of Ishkashim, | could collect linguistic specimens 
of the hitherto unrecorded Ishkasimi, one of the <o-called Pamir diolects which form an 
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mportant branch wmong the weckern representatives of the Eastern Iranian language 
group, Aé the pretty littk: Russian post of Nuo, which faces the main settlement of Ish- 
kashmi, ! enjoyed the kind hospitality of Captain Tumanovich, its commandant, and benefit-- 
ed much by his local knowledge and heip.. Then [ passed down the Oxus through the very 
confined portion of the valley known as Garan, which until the recent construction of a 
bridle-path with Russian help was grount very difficult of access, even on foot, and visited 
Colonel Yagello’s headquarters at Kharuk. It iies at the fertile debouchure of the Shughnan 
valleys, where the cart road now crossing the Pamirs ends, and proved a very pleasant spot, 
boasting of fine fruit gardens, and to my surprise, even of electric light. 

The relative abundance of fertile arable land, and the facility of communication both 
with the Pamirs and the rich grazing uplandsof Badakhshan, have always given to the valleys 
of Shughnan a certain historical importance. They figure often in Chinese and early Muham- 
madan accounts of the Middle Oxus region. So [ was glad to visit in succession the two 
main valleys of Shakh-darra and Ghund. Considering that the Shughni people have always 
been noted for their fondness for roaming abroad, in the old cays as raiders, and are now a8 
pediars and servants to be found in all towns from Kabul to Farghana, it was interesting to 
observe how much of old-world inheritance in ethnic type. local customs, domestic archi- 
tecture, and implements has survived among thom. | 

From Shitam in the Ghund Valley [ crossed by a distinctly difficult:glacier pass, over 
16,000 feet high, into Roshan. From the watershed, overlooking large and badly crevassed 
glaciers both to north and south, J enjoyed a glorious vista over the rolling uplands of | 
Badskhshan, # region towards which my eyes have been turned for many Year, and. ty 
which access still remains closed. The narrow, deep-cut gorges in which the Roshan River 
has cut its way through towering mountain masses. wildly serrated above and very steep 
at their foot, proved a line of progress even mor: toublesome than the glacier across. which 
we had reached them. A two days’ climbing and scrambling pst precipices by narrow 
rock ledge and frail galleries (awrinz), as bad as anv lever saw in the Hindukush, was 
relieved in places by the use of skin-rafts, where the absence of dangerous cataracts allowed 
their employment. Guided by dexterous swimmers, they made me glide down over the 
tossing river, forgetful of all fatigue, in scenery of impressive grandeur, amidst rock-walls 
which ever seemed to close in upon us, But it was a real relief when the last rock gate was 
minsed, and we émerged once more in the less-contined valley of the Oxus, : 

Roshan, just as it is the least accessible of all the side vallevs of the Oxus, seems also 
« have preserved the Homo Alpinus type of the Ghalchas in its greatest parity. The men, 
clean of limb and made wiry by constant movement over such impossible tracks, all showed 
clear-cut features, and often faces of almost classical regularity. The hamlets nestling at 
the mouth of the ravines were often half hidden amidst *plendid orchards. The dwellings 
invariably showed plans and internal arrangements which were obviously derived from high 
Antiquity, so many of the features being familiar to me from the architecture traced at early 
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__ After a busy delightful day's halt at Kala-Wamar, , : ) 
af the Shughnan chiefs, I crossed! the glacier pass of Adude and made my way into the Yas- 
ghulam and Vanj valleys of Darwaz, where the territory of the Amir of Bokhara was entered. 
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Here, too, the recommendation of the Imperial Russian political representative, Consul 
Relaieff, had assured me all possible attention and help. As I travelled up the Vanaj Valley, 
and subsequently through the mountain tract known as Wakhia-bala, I could not observe 
the gradual change in the physical appearance, houses, ways of living, ete., of the people, 
bearing testimony to the historically attested conquest of Turki tribes and the influence 
exercised by the civilization of the Turkestan plains, But we were til! high up in the moun- 
tains, and had a trying task when on October 3 we crossed the Sitargh Pass, circ. 14,600 feet 
high, with its big and badly crevassed glacier, after the first winter snow had fallen, and 
just in time before it became closed to traffic. Finally, we gained by the Gardan-i-kaftar 
Pass, also under fresh snow, the main valley of Kara-tegin. 

Here on the banks of the Kizil-su River, coming from the Alai, I found myself once 
more on the line of the ancient silk-trade route connecting China with Bactria. A marked 
change in the climatic conditions was brought home to me by the fact that the fertile slopes 
on the hillsides are being cultivated without the need of rigation. Kara-tegin, as its modern 
name attests, had been long occupied by a Turki-speaking population. It was interesting 
to note here how the Kirghiz settlers, who represent probably the last wave of this Turkish 
invasion in what was originally Iranian ground, are now being slowly ousted again from the 


i 


land by a steady reflux of Tajik immigrants. 

From Kara-tegin, where I had interesting opportunities for getting to know the tradi- 
tional administrative methods of Bokhara, a succession of Tapid marches carried me west- 
wards through the open and remarkably fertile valleys which the rivers of Kafirnihan and 
Surkhan drain, It seemed hard to forego a visit south to the Oxus, where it passes nearest 
to my old goal of Balkh or Bactra. But time was getting short for the remaining portion of 
my programme. So | took the nearest route io the confines of ancient Sogdiana north- 
westwards by the difficult track through the mountains which connects Hissar and Regak 
with the rich plains about Shahr-i-sabz. Finally, on October 22, I arrived at Samarkand 
and the Russian Central-Asian railway. Since the start from my camp in the Kashgar 
Mountains my journey had lasted just over three months, and within these we had covered 
on foot and on horseback an aggregate distance of close on 1700 miles. 

A new and distant field of work lay ahead for me on Persian soil. So only « few days 
could be spared for renewed visits to the great monuments of Muhammadan art and Mughal 
power at Samarkand. It was the same at Bokhara, where I could personally thank M. Shulga, 
then officiating as the Imperial Russian representative, as well as the Diwan-begi, the head 
of H, H. the Amir of Bokhara’'s administration, for all the kind help and hospitality I had 
received in the State. So much survives, in that fascinating great city, of old-world Central- 
Asian life and of its own historical past that my three days’ stay seemed a sadly brief time. 
Then the Trans-Caspian railway carried me to Askhabad, the great Russian cantonment 
on the Persian border, and crossing this I reached Meshed by November 4 after a four days’ 

There, at the old capital of Khorasan, Colonel T. W. Halg, H. B. M.'s Consul-General 
for Khorasan, and a distinguished Oriental scholar, offered me the kindest welcome and the 
chance of a much-needed short rest. Under the hospitable roof of the Consulate and within 
its fine large garden I felt as if brought back to some English country house. Constant 
toil at much delayed official accounts kept me busy and, alas, left little time for glimpses 
of the interesting city outside. Seistan was my goal for the winter's work, and considering 
its great distance and the uncertain state of political affairs in Persia, I had much reason 
to feel grateful for the kind help and shrewd advice by which Colonel Haig facilitated my 
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On November 11 [ left Meshed for Seistan. In order to reach it I had chose a route 
which, keeping off the main roads, gave opportunities for useful supplementary survey work 
and offered the further advantage of being the most direct. It first took us by little- 
frequented tracks through hills held by Hazara and Baluch tribal settlements to Rui-Khaf. 
Thence we travelled south in an almost straight line parallel to the Perso-Afghan border, 
where it passes through a nearly unbroken succession of desert depressions and of equally 
barren hill ranges. Near a few of the little oases we passed, as at Mujnabad, Tabbas, and 
Duruh, I was able to examine remains of sites abandoned since early Muhammadar 
At Bandan we struck the high-road, and two days later,on December 1, reached Noaratabad, 
the Seistan “capital.” The excellent Persian mules hired at Meshed had allowed us to 
cover the total distance of over 500 miles in nineteen marches. With the assistance of 
Afrazgul Khan a careful plane-table survey on the scale of 4 miles to 1 inch was carried over 
the whole ground. The disturbed conditions of Persia due to the War made themselves 
felt also on the Khorasan border, ever a happy raiding-grounc. for enterprising neighbours. 
But owing, perhaps, to the rapidity of our movements and the unfrequented route chosen, 
the journey passed off without any awkward encounters. 

Once safely arrived in Seistan I received a very kind and hospitable weloome from 
Major F. B. Prideaux, H.B.M.’s Consul in Seistan, and could quickly set to work with all 
the advantages which his most effective help and prolonged local experience assured me. 
Ever since my student days I had felt drawn to Seistan by specia interests cunnected with 
its geography and historical past. It had been more than chance that my very first paper, 
published as long ago as 1885, dealt with the ancient river names of this Iranian border-land. 
My present, visit to Seistan, long deferred as it was, could for various reasons be only a kind 
of reconnaissance. Yet even thus I might hope among its numerous ruined sites to discover 
remains of the early periods when ancient Sacasiqna, “ the land of thé Sacas or Scythians,” 
served as an outpost of Iran and the Hellenistic Near East towards Buddhist India. A 
were additional reason was proviced by my explorations in the Tarim Basin ; for the striking 

presented by various physical features of the terminal basin of the Helmand » a 
was likely to throw light on more than one geographical question connected with the dried-u 
Lop Sea and the ancient Lou-lan delta. 

It is o great satisfaction to me that in both directions my hopes have been fully justified 

by the results of my Seistan work. But it is only the most heermiacter ae nae aoa 

















by an important discovery. It was made on the isolated rocky hill tf the Koh--Khwajs; 
ee ee the central portion of the Hamuns or terminal 





mand. The extensive and wellknown ruins situated on its eastern slope 
coved to be the remains of @ Jango juddhist sanctuary, the first ever traced on Iranian soil. 
Hidden behind later masonry, there came to light remarkable fresco remains, dating back 
undoubtedly to the Sassanian period, Wall paintings, of a distinctly Hellenistic style and 
probably older, were found on the wall of a gallery below the high terrace bearing the main 
shrine. Protected in a similar way from the ravages of man and atmospheric moisture they 
had unfortunately suffered much from white ants. The importance of theso pictorial relics, 
which I managed to remove safely in spite of various difficulties, is great. They illustrate 
for the first time in sitw the Iranian link of the chain which, long surmised by conjecture, 
connects the Greco-Buddhisi art of the extreme north-west of India with the Buddhist art 
of Central Asia and the Far East. This connection was reflectd with equal clearness by the 
architectural features of the ruins, which were also of great interest. 


(T'o be continwed.) 
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SOME INTERESTING PARALLELS, 
BY HIRALAL AMRATLAL SHAH, B.A. 

To begin with the use of the number ‘ forty ', in the Vedic and non-Vedic literature. 

(1) Rig?II, 12, 11, informs us that “Indra found out in the fortieth autumn, Sambara 
abiding in the hills ":— 





“a: geet (tag freed 

There is no convincing explanation why it should be the fortieth (autumn) and nothing 
more or leas than that. Mr. Tilak’s! hypothesis is well known and is considered to be 
highly ingenious. But as far as we know, it is not commonly accepted to be the right 
and final explanation. He construes the hymn differently, taking it to mean the fortieth 
day of the autumn and not the fortieth Autumn (=year). 

We now transcribe passages where this number is used. First of all, we refer to the 
dramas of Shakespeare edited by Mr. Verity and also to his notes on the passages we 
select therefrom. 

In Hamlet, we read :— 

“ Hamlet : ‘I lov’d Ophelia: forty thousand brot 
Could not, with all their quantity 
Of love, make up my sum . . .’ (V, 1, 262, ff.) 
** forty: ef. sonnet’ 2 (Shakespeare's). 
‘ When forly winters shall beseige thy brow’, 
* Coriglanus," III, 1,243 :— 
‘T could beat forty of them’, and the Merry Wives of Windsor,—I, 1, 205-6, 
‘[ had my books of songs and sonnets here’; 

“ Other numbers, eg., 3 and 13, have become significant through some ancient belief or 
Thus the wanderings of the Israelites lasted forty years, the fast of our Lord forty days, 
likewise the fast of Elijah (1, Kings, X (X, 8) and the stay of Moses on the mount. (Exod., 
XXIV, 18).” 

Mr. Verity adds here that the “Elizabethans use forty to imply indefinitely large number." 
However, he changes his opinion a year later, commenting on ® passage we are just giving, 
that forty is used constantly by Flizabethans apparently as a “‘ significant number, where 
no precise reckoning was needed.” ° This is a note on the lines in the Midsummer Night's 


Dream, I, 1, 175-6, 














‘Puck— I'll put a girdle round about the earth . 


We now dispense with Shakespeare and turn to the European history y. From 
Macaulay, we learn that in feudal times, forty days made up the period, for which, men were 


The most interesting parallels, according to us, lie in ‘the wanderings of the Israelites for 

We can do no more than direct the attention of scholars to these instances. We shall 
now pass on to otber cases where resemblance in thoughts and words is interesting. | 
—TThe Arctic Home in the Vedas, pp. 279 & 

2 [ Forty is « common conventional number in ancient Jowiah tradition and hes been supposed to 
have originated in “forty years” as the conventional life of « generation —Ed. ] 


—— 
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(11) “ qarcar ayar fcaem | *" 


9 or aed aaray qyisne || °" 
“ agt asta ahah waar: 
eared aves Toran Fas |" 
— Rig’ III, 61. 
* Thou in the moon's bright chariot proud and gay, 
. ,» Thou Scythian-like dost round thy lands above 
The sun’s gilt tent for ever move 
i And still as thou in pomp dost go 
The shining pageant of the world attend thy show. 
+. . When Goddess, liftest up thy waken’d head 
Out of the morning's purple bed, 
Thy quire of birds about thee play 
And all the joyful world salutes the rising day.” 
—Abraham Cowley: Hymn to Light. 
[‘ The moon's bright chariot ' corresponds to ‘ qegqyr’ but according to Siyanichirya, the 
word ‘spg” means ‘golden’ and not ‘moon’. The phrase saaey aq: is to be found in the 
line ‘ The sun's gilt tent forever move’; here, Siyani? takes ‘ s7gq" to mean the ‘sun.’ ] 
About Sunrise, 
(TIT) “atten Rita: eret- 
ara aaeraa ferret | +” 
—Rig’ I, 115, 4. 
ef. with Spencer's Faerie Queen, I, 12, 2 and I, 2, 1 #:— 
“ Seareely had Phosbus in the glooming east 
Yet harnessed his fiery-footed teeme.” 
“ And cheerful chanticleer with his note shrill 
Had warned or :e that Phosbus’ fiery car, 
In haste was climbing wp the Eastern hill, 
Full envious that nigkt so long his room did fill.” 
[* Eastern hill’ is the well-known ‘ arafait’ |] 
(IV) “wat airqreaia qearq | 8" 
“Ta arearserdt sate |?” 
—Rig® I, 115, 1-2. 


ef, with :— 





eS 


+0 Dawn, Translation of the Pass ages 


ee * + + on thy golden car; awnken the sweet notes of the birda.” (Potersc 


: ths be or of immortality,” Peters Aecordi 
to Fiyanh, “ Proclaimer of the fimmortal) Sun."* i A poms an on 
2 " Comey bring to the shining Dawn your offering and bow down before her.” (Peterson.) 
© * 0 Dawn, rich in blessing. wise and bountiful, accept the song of thy worshipper."” (Peterson.) 
r. » > For, when he yoked his horses from their stall, Night was spreading her garment over 
all.” (Peterson.) ibs | | 
When be (Sun) draws away (from this world) his 


a 7 "_T oe horses (rays), the Night covers everything with 
darkness. (Siyani.) [ This pasesge is understood in di . oe oes nti re oy 
say how far the parallel can help us to clear the meaning, om Sn 


* “(The sun follows the divine and shining Da Be Reg heh : mk: 
" “Sirya (San) has filled ing Dawn,) a8. woosr follows his mistrem,” (Petersoa.) 


caven, earth and the mid-sky.” (Petarson.) 
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cf. with Faerie Queen, 1, 6, 2:— 
“ And Phoebus, fresh as bridegroom to his mate 
Came dancing forth, shaking his dewy hair 
And hurled his glistening beam through gloomy air." 
(VY) “aareet weir 'o"  —- —Rig® LIT, 61, 3. 
ef. with “ The welkin way most beaten plaine ""—F erie Queen I, 4, 1 
(Vi) eaity Prrsaierst aaqeaey qteat gar: |'! "—Raghu® VII, 5. 
ef. with “ Hesaw in Mahomet, with his old life-worn eves.a century old, the lost Abdallah 
come back again, all that was left of Abdallah.”’—(Carlyle’s Heroes.—Hero as a Prophet) 
There is some difference between the above two passages, The subjects (prejd) do not 
get old. Hence in the Raghu", we do not expect to find the * old life-worn eyes '; nor do we 
find ‘all that was left of . . . . ." becanse the departure of Raghn was quiet and 
peaceful leaving behind him nothing which would indicate hard times. 
(VII) “westfa ge: qt ara Tarrdeya Fa: | 
strargenres er: arse araarres || 22” 
—Séik: I, 29. 
cf. with T. Moore's “The Journey Onwards” ;— 
“ As slow our ship her foamy track 
Against the wind was cleaving, 
Her trembling pennant still log look’d back 
To that dear isle "twas leaving. 
So loth we part from all we love, 
From all the links that bind us ; 
So turn our hearts, as on we rove, 
To those we have left behind us!" | 
[“ graara ataarara " may hint that the fag belongs to o ship and not to a chariot, ] 
The following sentence is taken from the U'varabhdga of Kadam bari:— 
(VILL) “wa: OaeETTT : wr earnnire Fatcenr Provera? Prerar ge 
ef. with G. Withers 7 The Mistress of Philarete " 
When her ivory teeth she bates 
Twixt her two enticing cherries, : 
Tf you look again the whiles 
She doth part those lips in «miles, 


"Tis as when @ flash of light 
Breaks from heaven to glad the night.” 
(TX) at sitfra eqata 4 qaqa fen 
ey Re Taras epee | |” 


—(Jttararimacharitam, LI. 26 





ef. with R. Herrick’s “ To Anthea “— 
“ Thou art my life, my love, my heart, 
The very eyes of me, 
And hast command of every part 
To live and die for thee.” 





“Moving to the old goal.” (Poterson.) ‘Treading the old (usual) path.” (Sayana.) 

1“ The subjects looked upon him their soverign lord as Raghu himself returned to youth.” 

“The body moves forward, the dull mind rune back like the fiag of the staff carried against the 
wind."' 

3 “Gradually, the moonlight added beauty to the face of the Night on which a faint smile lurked on 
seoount of the appearance of the moon (her lover)" 

4 “ "Thou art my life, my cond heart; Thou art moonlight to my eyes. the nectar to my limbs.” 
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Let us again return to the Faerie Queen (11, 13) :— 
(X) “No tree whose braunches did not bravely spring ; 

No braunch whereon a tine bird did not sitt ; 
No bird but did her shrill notes sweetly sing ; 
No song but did containe a lovely ditt. 
Trees, braunches, birds and songs, were framed fitt 
For to allure fraile mind to carelesse ease." 

These lines remind us the first verse of the Sukarambhdsamvida— 


“aah ATH Jae FaTSA 


(XI) “anced Prt vareqr gap meg itanqa: | 


__ This way Rama, Sita and Lakshamaya went to forest according to Bhisa. It is quite 
different in Ramayana, wherein we read a long farewell message. Whether Bhisa or some 
one else be the author of the dramas published by Mr. Ganapati Sastri, the skill of the 
dramatist is quite evident. He has heightened toan extr nary pitch the pathos of the 
situation by dropping the message altogether, and thus making it an indication of intense grief. 

In Ramayana, the farewell message was meant to show the feelings of grief; but by 
stroke ( we should consider it to beiol the pon'ol'& makita lease eee p wane 
Hamayana, simply to express the grief. That Rima went away without leaving a message 
behind him is sufficient to drive mad his affectionate father. We have come across many 
cases where Bhasa puts aside older authorities, or historical facts. Here is one of them 
— he does so with great success and rare effect. We cite a parallel to the above verse 
of Bhisa ; 7 above 


“ Neither could say farewell, but through their eyes 
Grief interrupted speech with tears’ supplies.” 


The following lines —T. Carew's “A Pastoral Dialogue :” last lines. 
Faerie Queen, I, 12, 36-7— perfectly oriental in sentiment, although we read them in the 


(XI) " And to the knight his daughter dear he tied 
With sacred rites and vows for ever to abide.” 
“ His own two hands the holy knett did knitt 
That none but death for ever can divide ; 
His own two hands, for such a turne moat fit, 
The houseling fire did kindle and provide, 
And holy water thereon eprinkled wide; . . .” 
“ The houseling fire, we consider, is more connected with India and th ian life 
than with any other race on the earth. Even in the drama of Sakaneeeen va 
“ For in the temple, by and by, with us 


These couples shall eternally be knit." — 


a Midsummer Night's Dream, TV, 1, 185-6 
Here the parallels come to an end, We hope thei eee hae 









: ngoe-trees and everysuch cluster resounds with the cooings 
of a ce; Every note of cuckoo makes the pr | eka) s % 

Oia toe Kiet ths tnccetoed ec” proud lady give up her pride: and with that, springs up 
“Fora long tims they thought: and 


| . (then ) quivered their lids to utter “aa ee 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA. 
BY V. RANGACHART, M.A., L.T., MADRAS. 
(Continued from p. 219.) 


Chanda’s entry into Trichi and his aims. 

An evil day it was for Madura and its queen when Chanda Sahib made his entry into 
the Trichinopoly fort. It did not take long for Minakshi to find out that her friend was 
really her master, soon an enemy. For the love of power, she had sacrificed the unity uf the 
State and invited the foreigners, and she now found that, in spite of her sacrifice, she was 
far from exercising power. Greedy and ambitious, Chanda Sahib could not check 
his interested diligence or voracious appetite. His soaring ambition longed for the time 
when the queen would be no more in his way, and when he could openly rule as the 
undisputed master of the region from the Eiiveri to the Cape. True, he did not at first 
so behave as to divulge the desire of his heart. He had the wisdom to proceed with 
caution, to use the name of Minakshi in all his actions and proceedings, so as to divert 
suspicion and invite confidence. An analysis of Chanda Sahib's motive in this period of 
his life shows that he had three things in view. He wished first to overthrow Baigaru 
Tirumala in the name of Mindkshi, so that the Madura kingdom would once again be a 
strong and united power and free from rebellion and treason. Secondly, the consolidation 
of Madura achieved, he hoped to depose Minikahi and place himself, in the capacity of the 
Nawab’s lieutenant,*on the throne of Trichinopoly. When this was done, he evidently 
ho xed, as the last step of his ambition, te turn traiter‘to his master and declare himself an 
independent king. The first of these he expected to accomplish by acting in the name ot 
Minikshi and by using the Nawab's countenance, the second by the Nawab's countenance 
alone, and the third, after his elevation, by his own unaided resources. Chanda Sahib was, 
in other words, actuated by a secret motive in evéry step and a secret understanding 
against everybody. To use Mindkshi as the means of Baigaru Tirumala’s destruction, 
then to use the Nawab's name against Minakshi, and then to use his new powers against 
his master, were the m@thods which his ambition inspired and planned. No better instance 
have we in history of a clever schemer who combined the victims and tho agents of his 
ambition in such a skilful manner. The means of his elevation to-day were, according to his 
plan, to be the victims of his tyranny tomorrow. Self was the only God whom Chanda 


Suhib knew, and it is not surprising that he proved to be the evil genius of the Naik kingdom. 
His tacit allowance of the partition of the kingdom. 

In accordance with his plan Chanda Sahib seems to have,*? as Mr. Nelson says, tirat 
advised Min&ikshi to sacrifice the life of her rival Baigiru, so that ostensibly there could 
be no scope for the progress of any rebellion in his name, but really that he himeelf might 
have a free band in the administration of the kingdom. It seems that Minikshi displayed 
on this occasion, a rare generosity, and refused todo so, Ill-treated as she had been by her 
adopted child’s father she apparently forgot or ignored the past, and refused to injure 
him in any way. Indeed, she did not only protect him by a noble act of oblivion, but 
evidently came to an understan-ling with him, by which, in a reasonable spirit of moderu- 





" Nelson no doubt basd his sac:oust on the Telugu ch-onieles 
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tion, she agreed to partition the kingdom into two divisions, by which sie bea 7 live: 
at Trichinopoly and get the revenues of the North as far as Dindigul, while Baigaru wae 
to have his headquarters at Madura and rule the rest of the kingdom. The extent of 
Minakshi's couciliation can be imagined from the fact that she placed even her adopted son 
and ward under the protection of Bangaru Tirumala. It is not difficult to perceive in this 
extraordinary agresment that Minikshi was inspired not only by the desire not to stain 
the fair reputation of her name, but by her probable repentance of the past, and by her 
generous recognition that, after all, Baigaru was, next to her, the sole claimant to the- 
throne, and that any harm or violation done to his person might result in the final ruin, 
of the kingdom. It shews the triumph of reason over prejudice, of her wiedom over her 
selfishness. Chania Sahib did inieed, for his own reasons, urge her to give up her generous 
behaviour and coaciliatory policy, but neither her helpless state of dependence, nor the 
colour of plausible soundness which Chanda Sahib lent to his arguments, could deter her 
from resisting the unfortunate solicitation of the Musalman. And Chanda Sahib himself 
perhaps perceived that, in the then circumstances, the exercise of power in a portion of 
the kingdom by Baigaru was, after all, a service or rather than disservice to him; for the 
removal of Baigaru by death would necessarily betray his own designs and reveal his 
ambitions to the Nawab. On the other hand, the existence of Baigaru would, while 
strengthening his control over Minikshi, give him a security from the Nawab's displeasure,— 
a security all the more necessary for the maturity and success of his plans, Chanda Sahib 
therefore thought it better, in the long run, to acquiesce in the arrangements of Minikeshi 
and the partition of the kingdom. 

The intriguing temperament and the tortuous policy of Chanda Sahib however could not 
keep him quiet for a long time. He resolved at any cost, to overthrow Bajgaru Tirumala, 
but he had not enough resources. Nor would the queen listen to him.*® In 1735 there- 
fore he returned to Arcot, with the idea of returning to Trichinopoly with reinforcements. 
It isnot improbable that, during his sojourn at Arcot, he convinced the Nawab of the 
necessity of getting rid of the Naik chieftain and that the Nawab, unable to look beyond 
his nose, consented. However it was, When Chanda Sahib returned to Trichinopoly 
in 1736 at the head of a large force, Queen Minakshi, alarmed by fear or ignorance of his 
real motive, admitted him. The historian Orme suggests on the ground of a vague 
tradition that Minakshi hal by this time fallen in love with the Musalman and that this 
intoxication clouded her understanding, compromised her dignity and made her a. willing 
tool, if not an abject slave of the adventurer. 


His adoption of war-like policy and attack on Bangaru Tirumala in Madura. 
However it might have been, the first act of Chanda Sahib after hisreturn to Trichinopoly 
was to despatch, in her name, an army against Bajgaru Tirumala and his royal son. Avoording 
to the Telugu chronicle he himself set out against Bajgiru, “beat the troops stationed. 
in the Dindigul district, took possession of it, and proceeded as far as Ammaya-pilayam. 





M ‘The Telugu Heo. Carna. Gorre, “She retained for her own expenses and charities the revenues of 
the districts on the Kaveri banka, and gave Tinnevelly, Madura, Dindigul with Ramnid, Sivagwige and 
other pdlayame to Bafigéra.” Her share was much smaller than Bawigiru's, or rather his son’s. 
Wilson, on the other band, seems to think that Baigiru’s going to Madura was the result not of an 
agreement bat of a desire to escape from the clutches of Chanda Sahib and the Rini. JEAS., Ill, 

" Wilson, on the other hand, seems to think thst Chanda nected during all this time, with the 
queen « approval and not in spite of her, | 2 
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Here, too, the recommendation of the Imperial Russian political representative, Cons 
Belaieff, had assured me all possible attention and help. As I travelled up the Vanaj Valley. 
and subsequently through the mountain tract, known as Wakhia-bala, I could noS observe 
the gradual change in the physical appearance, houses, ways of living, ete., of the people; 
bearing testimony to the historically attested conquest of Turki tribes and the influence 
exercised by the civilization of the Turkestan plains, But we were still high up in the moun- 
tains, and had a trying task when on October 3 we crossed the Sitargh Pass, circ. 14,600 feet 
high, with its big and badly crevassed glacier, after the first winter snow had fallen, and 
just in time before it became closed to traffic. Finally, we gained by the Gardan-i-kaftar 
Pass, also under fresh snow, the main valley of Kara-tegin. 

Here on the banks of the Kizil-cu River, coming from the Alai, I found myself once 
more on the line of the ancient silk-trade route connecting China with Bactria. A marked 
change in the climatic conditions was brought home to me by the fact that the fertile slopes 
on the hillsides are being cultivated without the need of irrigation. Kara-tegin, as its modern 
name attests, had been long occupied by a Turki-speaking population. 1% was interesting 
to note here how the Kirghiz settlers, who represent probably the last wave of this Turkish 
invasion in what was originally Iranian ground, are now being slowly ousted again from the 
land by a steady reflux of Tajik immigrants. ; 

From Kara-tegin, where I had interesting opportunities for getting to know the tradi- 
tional administrative methods of Bokhara, a succession of rapid marches carried me west- 
wards through the open and remarkably fertile valleys which the rivers of Kafirnihan and 
Surkhan drain. It seemed hard to forego a visit south to the Oxus, where it passes nearest 
to my old goal of Balkh or Bactra. But time was getting short for the remaining portion of 
my programme. So 1 took the nearest route ‘6 the confines of ancient Sogdiana north- 
westwards by the difficult track through the mountains which connects Hissar and Regak 
with the rich plain about Shahr-i-sabz. Finally, on October 22, I arrived at Samarkand 
and the Russian Central-Asian railway. Since the start from my camp in the Kashgar 
Mountains my journey had lasted just over three months, and within these we had covered 
on foot and on horseback an aggregate distance of close on 1700 miles. 

‘A new and distant field of work Iny ahead for me on Persian soil. So only a few days 
could be spared for renewed visits to the great monuments of Muhammadan art and Mughal 
power at Samarkand. It was the same at Bokhara, where I could personally thank M. Shulga, 
then officiating as the Imperial Russian representative, as well as the Diwan-begi, the head 
of H. H. the Amir of Bokhara’s administration, for all the kind help and hospitality I had 
received in the State. So much survives, in that fascinating great city, of old-world Central- 
Asian life and of its own historical past that my three days’ stay seemed a sadly brief time. 
Then the Trans-Caspian railway carried me to Askhabad, the great Russian cantonment 
on the Persian border, and crossing this I reached Meshed by November 4 after a four days’ 
hard drive. 

There, at the old capital of Khorasan, Colonel T. W. Halg, H. B. M.'s Consul-General 
for Khorasan, and a distinguished Oriental scholar, offered me the kindest welcome and the 
chance of a much-needed short rest. Under the hospitable roof of the Consulate and within 
its fine large garden I felt as if brought back to some English country house- Constant 
toil at much delayed official accounts kept me busy and, alas, left little time for glimpses 
of the interesting city outside. Seistan was my goal for the winter's work, and considering 
its great distance and the uncertain state of political affairs in Persia, I had much reason 
to feel grateful for the kind help and shrewd advice by which Colonel Haig facilitated my 
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On November 11 I left Meshed for Seistan. In order totaal HET Wad chose a roiite 
which, keeping off the main roads, gave opportunities for useful supplementary survey work 
and offered the further advantage of being the most direct. It firet took us by little- 
frequented tracks through hills held by Hazara and Baluch tribal settlements to Rui-Khaf. 
Thence we travelled south in an almost straight line parallel to the Perso-Afghan border, 
where it passes through a nearly unbroken succession of desert depressions and of equally 
barren hill ranges. Near a few of the little oases we passed, as at Mujnabad, Tabbas, and 
Duruh, I was able to examine remains of sites abandoned since early Muhammadan times. 
At Bandan we struck the high-road, and two days later,on December 1, reached Nasratabad, 
the Seistan “ capital."" The excellent Persian mules hired at Meshed had allowed us to 
cover the total distance of over 500 miles in nineteen marches. With the sasistance of 
Afrazgul Khan a careful plane-table survey on the scale of 4 miles to | inch was carried over 
the whole ground. The disturbed conditions of Persia due to the War made themselves 
felt also on the Khorasan border, ever a happy raiding-grounc. for enterprising neighbours. 
But owing, perhaps, to the rapidity of our movements and the unfrequented route chosen, 
the journey passed off without any awkward encounters. 

Once safely arrived in Seiston I received a very kind and hospitable welcome from 
Major F. B. Prideaux, H.B.M.'s Consul in Seistan, and could quickly set to work with all 
the advantages which his most effective help and prolonged local experience assured me. 
Ever since my student days I had felt drawn to Seistan by special interests cunnected with 
its geography and historical past. It had been more than chance that my very first paper, 
published as long ago as 1885, dealt with the ancient river names of this Iranian border-land. 
My present visit to Seistan, long deferred as it was, could for various reasons be only a kind 
of reconnaissance. Yet even thus I might hope among its numerous ruined sites to discover 
remains of the early periods when ancient Sacastgna, “ the land of thé Sacas or Seythians,” 
served ss an outpost of Iran and the Hellenistic Near East towards Buddhist India. A 
strong additional reason was provided by my explorations in the Tarim Basin ; for the striking 
analogy presented by various physical features of the terminal basin of the Helmand River 
was likely to throw light on more than one geographical question connected with the dried-up 
Lop Sea and the ancient Lou-lan delta, 

It is a great satisfaction to me that in both directions my hopes have been fully justified 
by the results of my Seistan work, But it is only the most prominent that I can find space 
to record here in brief outlines. At the very start my archeological search was rewarded 
by an important discovery. It was made on the isolated rocky hill of the Koh-i-Khwaja, 
which rises as & conspicuous landmark above the central portion of the Hamuns or terminal 
marshes of the Helmand. The extensive and wellknown ruins situated on its eastern slope 
proved to be the remains of o large Buddhist sanctuary, the first ever traced on Iranian soil. 
Hidden behind later masonry, there came to light remarkable fresco remains, dating back 
undoubtedly to the Sassanian period. Wall paintings, of a distinctly Hellenistic style and 
probably older, were found on the wall of a gallery below the high terrace bearing the main 
shrine. Protected in asimilar way from the ravages of man and atmospheric moisture they 
had unfortunately suffered much from white ante, The importance of theso pictorial relics, 
which I managed to remove safely in spite of various difficulties, ia great. They illustrate 
for the first time in sifu the Iranian link of the chain which, long surmised by conjecture, 
connects the Greco-Buddhis: art of the extreme north-west of India with the Buddhist art 
of Central Asia and the Far East. This connection was refloctd with equal clearness by the 
architectural features of the ruins, which were also of great interest. 


(T'o be continued.) 
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SOME INTERESTING PARALLELS. 
BY HIRALAL AMRATLAL SHAH, B.A. 

To begin with the use of the number * forty ' in the Vedic and non-Vedic literature. 

(1) Rig*Il, 12, 11, informs us that “ Indra found out in the fortieth autumn, Sambara 
abiding in the hills ”";— 

“a: qeat qeag fraed 
sefecar acaetiaer_ |” 

There is no convincing explanation why it should be the fortieth (autumn) and nothing 
more or less than that, Mr. Tilak’s' hypothesis is well known and is considered to be 
highly ingenious. But ss far 5 we know, it is not commonly accepted to be the right 
and final explanation. He construes the hymn differently, taking it te mean the fortieth 
day of the autumn and not the fortieth Autumn (=year). 

We now transcribe passages where this number is used. First of all, we refer to the 
dramas of Shakespeare edited by Mr, Verity and also to his notes on the passages we 

In Hamlet, we read :— 

“ Hamlet : ‘I lov’d Ophelia : forty thousand brothers 
Could not, with all their quantity 
Of love, make up my sum . - .' (V, 1, 262, ff.) 
« forty: of." sonnet” 2 (Shakespeare's). 
“When forty winters shall beseige thy brow ’, 
‘Corialanus,’ III, 1, 243 :— 
“1 could beat forty of them ’, and the Merry Wives of Windsor,—l, 1, 205-6, 
‘ [had rather than forty shillings 
‘I had my books of songs and sonnets here *; 

« Other numbers, ¢g., 3 and 13, have become significant through some ancient belief or 
historical event ; and perhaps 40 gained some mysterious import through the scriptures. 
Thus the wanderings of the Israclites lasted forty years, the fast of our Lord forty days, 
likewise the fast of Elijah (1, Kings, XIX, 8) and the stay of Moses on the mount. (Exod., 
XXIV, 18).” | 

Mr. Verity adds here that the “Elizabethans use forty to imply indefinitely large number.” 
However, S changes his opinion # year later, commenting on ® passage we are just Giving, 
that forty is used constantly by izabe apparently as a “ significant number, where 
no precise reckoning was needed.” * This is a note on the lines in the Midsummer Night's 
Dream, Ii, 1, 175-6, 

‘Puck— I'll put a girdle round about the earth - 
In forty minutes.’ 

we now dispense with: Shakespeare and turn to the Europesn Siory- From 

Macaulay, we learn that in feudal times, forty days made up the period, for which, men were 


T aay intereating parallels, sccording to us, lio in ‘the wanderings of the Israelites for 
forty years.’ coed in the line of the Sonnet, ‘forty winters shall beseige thy brow.” 

We can do no more than direct the attention of scholars to these instances. We shall 
now pass on to otber cases where resemblance in thoughts and words interesting. 

‘ The Arctic Home in the Vedas, pp. 279 f | 

7 | i ecveational number in encient Jewish tradition and haa been supposed 'o 
have originated in “forty years” et the conventional life of » generation. —Zd. } 
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About Dawn. 
(11) “ qexrar ayer tts | 2" 
“aa: gatet ara Prai- 
wat Prreegeen ag: |) 4” 
7 ah eet sear qgiees || o"’ 
eat Soeq oar ais | *” 
— Rig’ Itt, 61. 


“Thou in the moon's bright chariot proud and gay, 
- » Thou Seythian-like dost round thy lands above 
The sun's gilt tent for ever move 
And still as thou in pomp dost go 
The shining pageant of the world attend thy show. 
‘ + + When Goddess, liftest up thy waken’d head 
Out of the morning's purple bed, 
Thy quire of birds about thee play 
And all the joyful world salutes the rising day.” 








ef. with :— 


| —<Abraham Cowley: Hymn to Light. 
[ ‘ The moon's bright chariot ’ corresponds to ‘ q=guyq” but according to Siyanicharya, the 
word ‘qeq' means ‘golden’ and not ‘moon’. The phrase s7qeq mq: is to be found in the 
line ‘ The sun's gilt tent for ever move "; here, Siyank’ takes ‘ waa’ to mean the ‘ sun.” ] 
(IIT) “ mteaen afta: eepenr- 
srarat eraeagt ferme | 2” 
—Rig? I, 115. 4. 
ef. with Spencer's Faerie Queen, I, 12,2 and I, 2, 1 &:— 
" Scarcely had Phebus in the rooming east 
Yet harnessed his fiery-footed teeme.” 
“ And cheerful chanticleer with his note ehrill 
Had warned or ce that Phosbus’ fiery oar, 
eo was climbing up the Eastern hill, 
‘ull envious that night so long his lid fill.” 
[* Eastern hill” in the well-known “ryafefe” 1 on a Gian 
(IV) p wat 7 aitqreeae gary | 8" 
BMT wreargrtt seated | % 
ES $a ee eh 115, 1-2. 


Translation of Pa 
** 0 Dawn, - #« a on thy the Passages. 


‘ “0 Dawn, before all the world 0 ee er ae da. (Poterson.) — 
to Siyand, “ proclaimer et ibs tee ncn 7g t up, ths banner of immortality,” (Peterson.) According 
| “Come, bri r , : 
t,t Por sghen be we, vise aad bountiful, accept the song of thy worsiipper."*(Peteeson.) 
ey gs or, when he yoked his horses from their stall, Night ing her Raat sali 
all.” (Peterson. ) was spreading her garment over 








* “(The sun follows the divine and hining Da tatty 
* “Sirya (Sun) has filled Ven, iain himtitied eee wiiaeh i 
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cf. with Faerie Queen, 1, 5, 2;— 
“ And Phoebus, fresh as bridegroom to his mate 
Came dancing forth, shaking his dewy hair 
And hurled his glistening beam through gloomy air.” 
(V)  ““ aarrad setraarar '°" —- —Rig® IIT, 61, 3. 
ef. with “ The welkin way most beaten plaine ''—Faerie Queen I, 4, 9. 
(Vi) “alte frrwatted area teat gar: |!!! "—Raghu® VIL, 5. 
cf. with “ Hesawin Mahomet, with his old life-worn eyes a century old, the lost Abdallah 
come back again, all that was left of Abdallah.’’—(Carlyle’s Heroes.—Hero as a Prophet) 
There is some difference between the above two passages. The subjects (prajd) do not 
get oki. Hence in the Raghu’, we do scale ee to find the ‘ old life-worn eyes"; nor do we 
find ‘all that was left of . . . . ." because the departure of Raghu was quiet and 
peaceful leaving behind him nothing shia would indicate hard times. 


(VI) “qeata ot: ait ara Tarren a: | 
sfrarqeanrae rear: sferara arerarresy || 4°" 
— dk? I, 29. 
ef. with T. Moore's “The Journey Onwards” — 
“ As slow our ship her foamy track 
Against the wind was cleaving, 
Her trembling pennant still look’d back 
To that dear isle "twas leaving. 
So loth we part from all we love, 
From all the links that bind us ; 
So turn our hearts, as on we rove, 
To those we have left behind us!" _ 
(“ giant ataarres ” may hint that the flag belongs to a ship and not to a chariot. } 
The following sentence is taken from the U tarabhdga of Kadambarl:— 
(VILL) “wat: rn yo eaanies Farce Preqarat Provan gererarrraera | |" 
cf. with G. Wither's vs The Mistress of Philarete :— 
“When her ivory teeth she buries 
Twixt her two enticing cherries, ‘ie 
If you look again the whiles 
She doth part those li ste He 
"Tis as when a flash o 
Breaks from heaven ne g ite night.”’ 


(IX) "et sitiga eqafa = note rears 
et arptt varatcad eae |" 
—ttararamacharitam, ITT, 26 






ef. with R. Herrick’s “To Anthea“ — 
“ Thou art my life, my love, my heart, 
The very eyes of me, 
And hast command of every part 
To live and die for thee.” 








li + Moving to the old goal.” (Peterson.) ‘‘Treading tho old (usual) path.” (Sayani.) 
1 * The mbjecta looked upon him thetr soversiga lord as Raghu himself retormed to youth.” 
tf “The body moves forward, the dull mind rune back like the flag of the staff carried against the 
wind."" 
4 “ Gradually, the moonlight added beauty to the face of the Night on which a faint smile lurked on 
account of the eppearance of the moon {her lover)” 
4 “ ‘Thou art my life, my second heart ; Thou art moonlight to my eyes. the nectar to my limbs.” 


| j 
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Let us again return to the Faerie Queen (II, 13) :— 


(X) “ No tree whose braunches did not bravely spring ; 
No braunch whereon a tine bird did not Bit ; 
No song but did containe a lovely ditt. | 
Trees, braunches, birds and songs, were framed fitt 
For to allure fraile mind to carelesse ease.” 

These lines remind us the first verse of the Subsarambhdaanvada— 
; ie. il " e 
8 ra Tira ae: 


(XI) “mead Prt wares vee gegitanam: | 


—Fratuma” of Bhisa, Il, 17. 
This way Rama, Sité and Lakshamana went to forest according to Bhisa. It is quite 
different in Ramiéyana, wherein we read a long farewell message. Whether Bhisa or some 
one else be the author of the dramas published by Mr. Ganapati Sistri, the skill of the 
dramatist is quite evident. He has heightened toan extraordinary itch the pathos of the 
situation by dropping the message altogether, and thus making it an indication intense grief. 
In Ramayana, the farewell message was meant to show the feelings of grief; but by & 







where hi does so with great anccess and rare effect. We cite a parallel to the above ve verse 
hisa i 


" Neither could say farewell, but through their eyes 
Grief interrupted speech with tears’ supplies." 


—T. Carew's ‘4 Pastoral Dialogue :"* last lines, 
The following lines are perfectly oriental in sentiment, although we , rary 
Fat Qunthw emnanon? SEHOWGH, we Toad ‘thoan-in' thie 


(XT) " And to the knight his daugh ghter dear he tied 
With sacred rites and vows for ever to abide.” 
“ His own two hands the holy knett did knitt 
That none but death for ever oan divide ; 
His own two hands, for such a turne moat fit, 
The houseling fire did kindle and provide, 
And holy water thereon sprinkled wide; . . .” 
“The houseling fire", we consider, is more connected with India and the Indian life 
than with any other race on the earth, Even in the drama of Shakespeare we read — 
“ For in the temple, by and by, with us 


These couples shall eternally be knit," 
—A Midsummer Night's Dream, TV, 1, 185-6. 
Here the parallels come to an end, We hope their significan, will not be. a 
aa % Hgnificance 1 be lost. upon 





“On the road there aro clusters of oe - 

of cuckoos; Every note of cuckoo makes the proud lady give up her ori: nef oe 

(in her heart) the five-arréwed god." give up her pride ve; and with that, springs up 
Ei ERA MME ae May theugh': and: (vias)! quivend dean ae ee 

prevented their speech; hence, without uttering a word, they went « ete bree 


mangoe-trees and every such cluster 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA. 
BY V. RANGACHAKRI, M.A., L.T., MADRAS. 
(Continued from p. 219.) 


Chanda’s entry Into Trichi and his aims. 

An evil day it was for Madura and its queen when Chanda Sahib made his entry into 
the Trichinopoly fort. It did not take long for Mindkshi to find out that her friend was 
really her master, soonanenemy. For the love of power, she bad sacrificed the unity uf the 
State and invited the foreigners, and she now found that, in spite of her sacrifice, she was 
far from exercising power. Greedy and ambitious, Chanda Sahib could not check 
his interested diligence or voracious appetite. His soaring ambition longed for the time 
when the queen would be no more in his way, and when he could openly rule as the 
undisputed master of the region from the Kaveri to the Cape. True, he did not at firat 
#9 behave as to divulge the desire of his heart. He had the wisdom to proceed with 
saution, to use the name of Minikshi in all his actions and proceedings, so as to divert 
suspicion and invite confidence. An analysis of Chanda Sahib’s motive in this period of 
his life shows that he had three things in view. He wished first to overthrow Baigdru 
Tirumala in the name of Minikshi, so that the Madura kingdom would once again be a 
strong and united power and free from rebellion and treason. Secondly, the consolidation 
of Madura achieved, he hoped to depose MinAkshi and place himself, in the capacity of the 
Nawab's lieutenant, ‘on the throne of Trichinopoly. When this was done, he evidently 
hoved, ag the last step of his ambition, to turn traiter'to his master and declare himself an 
independent king. The first of these he expected to accomplish by acting in the name ot 
Minikshi and by using the Nawab's countenance, the second by the Nawab’s countenance 
alone, and the third, after his elevation, by his own unaided resources, Chanda Sahib was, 
in other words, actuated by @ secret motive in every step and a seoret understanding 
against everybody. To use Minikshi as the means of Baigaru Tirumala's destruction, 
then to use the Nawab's name against Minakshi, and then to use his new powers against 
his master, were the mthods which his ambition inspired and planned. No better instance 
have we in history of a clever schemer who combined the victims and the agents of his 
ambition in such a skilful manner. The means of his elevation to-day were, according to his 
plan, to be thé victims of his tyranny tomorrow. Self was the only God whom Chanda 
Sahib knew, and it is not surprising that he proved to be the evil genius of the Naik kingdom. 

His tacit allowance of the partition of the kingdom. 

In accordance with his plan Chanda Sahib seems to have,®* as Mr. Nelson says, linst 
advised Minakshi to sacrifice the life of her rival Baigiru, so that ostensibly there could 
be no scope for the progress of any rebellion in his name, but really that he himself might 
have a free band in the administration of the kingdom. It seems that Minikshi displayed 
on this occasion, a rare generosity, and refused todo so. l-treated as she had been by her 
adopted child's father she apparently forgot or ignored the past, and refused to injure 
him inany way. Indeed, she did not only protect him by a noble act of oblivion, but 
evidently came to an undorstaniing mis hin oy. sega in a reasonable pas of OE: 








" Nolson lit doubt baud hia accoust on the Teluga ch-onicles 
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tion, she agreed to partition” the kingdom into two divisions, by which she was to live 
at Trichinopoly and get the revennes of the North as far as Dindigul, while Baigaru was 
to have his headquarters at Madura and rule the rest of the kingdom. The extent of 
Minakshi’s conciliation can be imagined from the fact that she placed even her adopted son 
and ward under the protection of Bajgiru Tirumals It is not difficult to perceive in this. 
extraordinary agreement that Mindkshi was inspired not only by the desire not to stain 
the fair reputation of her name, but by her probable repentance of the past, and by her 
generous recognition that, after all, Baigitu was, next to her, the sole claimant to the: 
throne, and that any harm or violation done to his person might result in the final ruin. 
of the kingdom. It shewa the triumph of reason over prejudice, of her wiedom over her 
selfishness. Chanila Sahib did indeed, for his own reasons, urge her to give up her generous. 
behaviour and eoaciliatory policy, but neither her helpless state of dependence, nor the 
colour of plausible soundness which Chanda Sahib lent to his arguments, could deter her 
from resisting the unfortunate solicitation of the Musalman. And Chanda Sahib himself 
perhaps perceived that, in the then circumstances, the exercisa of power in a portion of 
the kingdom by Batigairu was, after all, a service or rather than disservice to him; for the 
removal of Bangiru by death would necessarily betray his own designs and reveal his 
ambitions to the Nawab. On the other hand, the existence of Baigiru would, while 
strengthening his control over Minikshi, give him « security fromthe Nawab’s displeasure,— 
a security all the more necessary for the maturity and success of his plans, Chanda Sahib 
therefore thought it better, in the long run, to acquiesce in the arrangements of Minikshi 
and the partition of the kingdom. 

The intriguing temperament and the tortuous policy of Chanda Sahib however could not 
keep him quiet for a long time. He resolved at any cost, to overthrow Baigirn Tiramala, 
but he had not enough resources. Nor would the queen listen to him.®® In. 1735 there: 
fore he returned to Arcot, with the idea of returning to Trichinopoly with reinforcements. 
It isnot improbable that, during his sojourn at Arcot, he convincel the Nawab of the 
necessity of getting rid of the Naik chieftain and that the Nawab, unable to look beyond 
his nose, consented. However it was, When Chanda Sahib returned to Trichinopoly 
in 1736 at the head of a large force, Queen Minakshi, alarmed by fear or ignorance of his 
real motive, admitted him. The historian Orme suggests on the ground of a vague 
tradition that Minakshi hai by this time fallen in love with the Musalman and that this 
intoxication clouded her understanding, compromised her dignity and made habe: willing 
tool, if not an abject slave of the adventurer. | 


His adoption of war-like policy and attack on Baagaru Tirumaia in Madura. 
However it might have been, the first act uf Chanda Sahib after his return to Trichinopol 

was to despatch, in her name, an army against Baigiru Tirumala and his royal gon. ‘te 5 a: 

to the Telugu chronicle he himself set out against Bajgaru, “beat the troops stationed 

in the Dindigul district, took possession of it, and proceeded as far as er aaa \. 

™ The Telugu Reo. Carna. Corrs, “ She fetatnee fae had | 

the districts on the Kaveri banks, and gave Tinnevelly, 

other pidlayame to Batgdru.” Her share was much 
Wilson, on the other hand, seems to think that Baigiru's going to Madura wu result lt 

agreement bat of a desire to escape from the olutches of Chanda Sahib aod iC kee Yada ce ia 
™ Wilson, on the other hand, seems to think that Chanda acted during all this time, with 

queen s approval and not in spite of her. ; | 7 — 


Wh expenses and charities tho reveuili of 
smaller than Ba‘igiru’s, or rather his aon's. 
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Meanwhile Baigaru had ordered his Dalavii, Mutu Veigu Aiyar and Veika a Krishna 
Naik, the son of Minakshi Naik, to oppose him, accompanied by 2,000 cavalry, and by 
Appaiya Naik, Bodhi Naik, Irchaka Naik and other Polygars. In the battle which ensued 
Venkata Krishna fell, covered with eighteen wounds. The Dalavai, seated on a howdah, 
discharged arrows on his foes all round, scattering 300 men and allowing none to 
approach, By turning the howdah elephant to turn on every side like a whirlwind, he 
slew a great many soldiers and. wounded many more. At the same time, the enemy, by 
means of arrows and musket-bullets, pierced Veigu Aiyar's body like a sieve, covering it 
with many wounds. He nevertheless relaxed not, and fought like Abhimanyu with the army 
of Duryodhana. He did not even panse to draw out the arrows that had struck him, 
but when his stock of arrows were expended, he drew out those which were in his body; 
and discharged them, thereby slaying several of his foes. But at length from the number 
vf his wounds he became exhausted and expired. His troops were cut to pieces. A fews 
however, though wounded, took his body to Madura. Soon afterwards, Baigiru heard 
that Chanda Sahib was advancing to Madura and, as he was destitute of forces, quitted 
that place,, together with the prince and the royal appurtenances for Sivagaiga” The 
Carna, Govra+ gives a slightly different version. It says that Chanda Sahib did not personally 
go against Baigaru, but despatched the Dalavai and Pradhini Govindaiya and Ravagaiya 
“at the head of 8,000 cavalry and some infantry against Dindigul. They captured it, and 
were about to march on Madura, when Bajigaru Tirumala Naikar sent bis Dalavii Muttu 
Veigu Aiyar with a few men and 2,000 horse, to await the enemy at Ammaiyanayakanur 
Pilayam and give battle, In the battle which consequently followed the heavy odds of the 
Trichinopoly army gained the day, and the howdah of Muttu Veigu Aiyar was surrounded. 
From his seat he discharged all his arrows and killed many of the enemy's horse, but was 
eventually slain. The victorious army then marched on Madura. Baigira Tirumala had 
no army to support him. So he left Madura and came to Sivagaiga, the estate of Udaya 
Tévar.” 

Bangaru’s Exile. 

At this important crisis of his life Bangaru had the consolation, the ou, consolation, 

of the loyalty of some of his Polygars. When he fied from Madura®* for safety, he was 
welcomed by the Sétupati Katta Tévar and the Sivagaiga Chief Sativa Tévar. They met 
him with golden and silver flowers, paid him homage, and escorting him in pomp to their 
estate, placed at his disposal a number of villages for his maintenance, and also supplied 
everything needed, The village of Vellaikkuruchchi formed the residence of the father 
and the royal son, and from there they were, we can hardly doubt, reminded every day 
of their fallen condition, all the more by the faith of their loyal feudatories. 





* A remarkable instance of the absurd adherence to mere political terminology, which has no mean- 
ing whatever, ia clear from on inscription in the name of Batgiru Tirumala, dated A.D. 1733, The 
Vijayanagar Empire had long been extinct, the Musalmans and Merathas had como and ruled, and the 
Naiks themselves had acted independently or in accordance with the dictates of the Musalmans Yet 
this inscription discovered in the Kajastiivara temple of Uttamipajayam says that he was the servant of 
Brl Ranga Raya of Vijayanagar,—Mahimandaléivara, Rajedhirdja, RAjaperamesvara, Rajamirtanda, 
RAjagambhirs, the conqueror of all countries, the giver of no country, the death to the triad of kings, the 
scatterer of Uriyn forces, the humiliator of the Uriya pride, the scatterer of the Musalman forces, the 
humiliator of the Musalman pride, the king of kings who collected tribute from all kingdoma, the Jord 
of horses, tho lord of clephante, the lord of men, the Navalédtindriyana,—the Rayya of Anagundi !—See 
Taylor's Ret Mack, MSS,, 11, p. S76-# 
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Chanda Sahib’s betrayal of Min4kshi. 

After the flight of Baigaru and Vijaya Kumara, Madura lay open to the forces of 
Chanda Sahib. Réavanaiya and Gévindaiya cccupied it promptly, and after securing it 
continued their march southward as far as Tinnevelly. The Polygars yielded and took the 
oath of allegiance to the queen. But it was not for long that that queen was to rule. With 
the conquest of Madura and Tinnevelly, with the full acquisition of the kingdom, and with 
the flight and exile of the king and the regent, the necessity on the part of Chanda Sahib 
to assume a sham loyalty to Minakshi was gone. He could now openly throw off his 
disguise, and make his outward behaviour consistent with his secret desire. Chanda Sahib 
therefore confined the queenin her palace and openly flouted her authority, He assumed 
a supercilious air and a dictatorial tone, placed the defence of the fort in the hands of his 
own men, soured the treasury, seized the administration, and ordered the relations and 
followers of Minakehi to leave the fort. It must have been a shock and a surprise to them 
and to the people, but all defence, all hesitation, was useleas. The villoin had taken every 
precaution to back up his commands, and resistance would mean nothing but suicide. 

Her Suicide. 

The result was that Minikshi was a prisoner in her palace, her mon in exile and her 
emancipation beyond hope. The only man who was likely to present an effective check to 
her oppressor was an exile. Did Baigiru Tirumala know her actual condition 1 Or, did he 
believe that tho army which Chanda Sahib had recently sent against him was an army in 
reality sent by Minaikshi ? We have no materials from which we can pronounce an opinion 
on these questions. It is highly probable that Baigiru Tirumala was ignorant of the 
tyranny to which Min&kshi was subjected at Trichinopoly; that he might have even 
believed, from his recent disaster, that Chanda Sahib. and Mindkshi wore on cordially 
amicable terms. He was, in other words, ignorant of the miserable situation of his rival, the 
ambitions of Chanda Sahib, and the consequent feeling of friendship which Minakshi must 
have in her heart entertained for him. However it might have been, he did not stir a finger, 
after his flight to Sivayaiga, to recover his kingdom. Either his ignorance of the actual 
state of things at Trichinopoly, or his incapacity with the resources he then had, to go to 
war, made him harmless, It is not improbable that the counsels of his supporters looked on 
an attempt to recover the kingdom by force would end in failure. Consequently, with 
the lapse of days, the position of Minikshi became intolerable. Every day the Musalman 
was getting haughtier and she was treated with humiliation and insult. Every accident 
batrayed the impotence of her party and the turbulent tempor of her guards, and it was 
not long before she realised that the conspiracy formed in her very palace-prison was too 
formidable to be quelled. The courtiers, who were loyal to her, were either exiles or 
in the gateways and galleries, the vestibule and portico of the prison, and some wore 
prepared, thanks to bribery and persuasion, to take part in Chanda Sahib’s designa, Life 
became a burden under these circumstances, The loss of crown and freedom, the pressure 
of remorse and the poignancy of grief, prepared her for removal from this wotkd and the 
last Hindu sovereign of Trichinopoly died broken-hearted by her own hand. 

Such was the ignominious fate of the last Naik ruler of Madura and Trichinovoly. 
for her short-sighted opposition to her cousin, with whom she might have olan to ‘an under 
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standing of an amicable nature, in the very beginning of her reign, was her life, and the 
extinction of her kingdom. The Musalman was now firmly seated at Trichinopoly and 
Madura. The most powerful remnant of old Vijayanagar, the dynasty which had survived 
the vicissitudes and political revolutions of two centuries after the downfall of Vijayanagar, 
was now nomore. The institution of Viivanatha Naik and Aryanatha Mudaliar became 
extinct; and ifthe Polygars of Madura still assumed the title of Polygars,few traces 
can be discovered of their political subordination. 
Chanda Sahib’s March against Bangaru. 

The ambition of Chanda Sahib impelled him, after the acquisition of the kingdom, to 
prompt and decisive action, In accordance with his preconceived design, he resolved to 
employ his new resources in the renunciation of his allegiance to his relation and suzerain. 
At the same time, he wanted to be tactful enough not to rashly provoke him against 
himself. Tempering his ardour by this consideration, he kept on friendly terms with his 
master for a year. In the meantime, he devoted himself to the consolidation of ‘his 
new kingdom. He repaired and strengthened the fortifications of Trichinopoly, and 
appointed his two brothers as governors of the stronghold of Dindigul and Madura. 
He then embraced the resolution of marching against the Polygars of Ramnad and 
Sivagaaga who, a5 we have already seen, had given refuge to Baigaru Tirumala and 
Vijaya Kumara. Vijaya Kumara was still the titular Karta, and so long as he lived, and 
commanded the allegiance of the Polygars, the Muhammadan would be, in the eyes of 
the people, & usurper. Chanda Sahib, therefore, proceedad to remove the obstacle, 

Bangaru’s Alliance with Tanjore, and Failure. 

Bafigaru Tirumala was alarmed, He saw that the heart of Chanda Sahib was set 
on his ruin, that the chiets who had given him refuge could not, owing to their limited 
resources, aid him any further. He sought for allies ; found one, companion in trouble, 
who was prepared to sympathise with him and to co-operate withd him in undertaking 
means to overthrow the haughty Musalman. That companion in trouble was the contem- 
porary King of Tanjore, Sayaji. Sayaji ” had ascended the Tanjore throne in 1738 as 
Bai, the wife of his elder brother, Immediately after his accession, 





successor to queen Sujana 
Sayaji found himself in an exceedingly difficult and embarrassing position. An impostor 


named Savai Shahji or Siddoji, who pretended to be the son of Sayaji’s elder brother and 
ted his right and set up & formidable stand- 


therefore the legitimate heir to the throne, dispu 
ard of rebellion. The progress of this treason in fact was so startling that Sayaji found 
himself, with o tragic suddenness, 4 deserted chief and had to seck refuge by flight. Pro- 
ceeding to Chidambaram he asked for the assistance of the French at Pondicheri, in return 
for the cession of Karaikal, which they had been long desirous of obtaining. Dumas, the 
French Governor, agreed, and was about to occupy Karaikil and send an army to assist 
Sayaji, when the latter, who had in the meanwhile been engaging other means than force, 
cceeded by dint of bribes and promises to the nobility of Tanjore, in effecting coup 
cancelled his treaty with the French. Governor Dumas was 
highly indignant at this turn of events, but he had no other alternative than to acquiesce 
in it. At this crisis, Chanda Sahib mvaded the Tanjore dominions in the name of the 
Nawab to collect tribute, and he made an alliance with the French by which he was to 


M See Tanj. Garr, 44-6. 
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compel Sayaji to surrender Karaikdl to them, a measure which he thought he could take, 
a3 the Nawab was the suzerain. The place was then forcibly taken and Sayaji was 
compelled to agree to his treaty and ratify it ina formal agreement (Feb. 1739). He 
at the same time was compelicd to pay enormous booty to Chanda Sahib. 

Bangiru Tirumala calls in the Marathas, 

It is not surprising that Sayaji was, like Baigiru Tirumala, embittered in his feeling 
against Chanda Sahib and urdently longed for his overthrow. Both the chiefa put their 
heads together and embraced the resolution of calling the Maratha Peshwa to their 
assistance. The Peshwa*? of the time, the celebrated Baji Rao 1, was not the man to 
let slip an opportunity which promised so much for Maratha expansion. He, therefore, 
eagerly seizedl the proposal of the ex-chief. With characteristic astuteness he SUppressec 
tomestic disunion for the sake of common ambition, and persuaded even his rival, Raghoji 
Bhonsle, to take part in an expedition into South India, ostensibly to take the cause of 
Bangaru, in reality to extend the sovereignty of the Maharashtra to the furthest corner of 
India. Raghoji Bhonsle and his colleague Fateh Singh were soon on tho march to the 
south, The troops of Dost 'Ali vanished before them, and the Hindu powors, headed by 
Tanjore, hastened to renounce the Musalman"* yoke and rally round the invaders, The 
coast being thus not only clear but inviting, Raghoji Bhonsle was soon at the foot of the 
Trichinopoly fortifications. The place way promptly invested, and after a few months’ 
blockade, was induced to capitulate. The acquisition of Trichinopoly was followed by 
the acquisition of Madura; for its Governor, Bade Sahib, the brother of Chanda Sahib, 
had already met, in an engagement with the Marathas, in the vicinity of Trichinopoly, 
with defeat and death. 
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The Maratha Occupation of Trichinopoly, 

The Maratha conquest and occupation of Trichinopoly and Madura had naturally the 
efiect of reviving the fortunes of Bajgiru Tirumala and his royal ward. One of the Chroni- 
eles! describes how Fateh Singh summoned, after his victory, the regent and the crown 
prince to Trichinopoly ; how inan interview with them, he dwelt on the great trouble he had 





M Hist. of the Carna. Dynas, [rofl does not mention this. 

™” Duff points out that Safdar Ali, being defeated, bough t off the Maratha, and-also ‘entered into a 
secret compact by which Raghoji was to crush Chanda Sahib in Trichinopoly, in return for the cession of 
that place, “No bait could be more allowing to the Marathas than Trichinopoly, and the troops only 
retired 250 miles townrils Malinrishtra to prepare for the promised conquest and lull suspicion of an 
attack (pp. 3-3). Raghoji then returned to Poona to prevent the accession of Balaji Baji Rao to the 
Peashwaic dignity. He failed, and then returned to attack Trichinopoly, accompanied by Seipét Rao 
Pratinidhi and Fateh Singh Bhonele, “In ropard to the subsequent operations of the Ma: tote 
Carnatic, very little illustrative of what has been oo ably recorded has fallen within my observation in the 
Maratha country. It «ppears, however, that the Tanjore State, though then agi by Galen 
into & friendly correspondence With their countrymen, but whether bo wha athisk ox S acelg 
tance isnot mentioned.” Trichinopoly surrendered, 26th Mar, 1741, Te will be seen from this shai 
Duff was ignorant of the fact that the Marathas attacked Trichinopoly | i 


over, Tanjore was distinctly for assistance, _ 
1 Hiat, of the Carna, Dyna. Hore it closely agrees with Duff, Se Il, p. 5. The . 
ae rs i Pp. 5, The My#, Guzr. s 
that the Marathass wasn they took Trichinopoly, “took Chanda oaptive to Satara, and disregarding 
the claims of Paigiry Tirumala,” appointed Muriri Roo as the governor of the conquered kingdom 
This, it will be seen, is not supported by the chronicles, | 
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taken to restore their kingdom to them ; and how he demanded, as the price of his service, 
© war indemnity of 30 lakhs of rupees and a regular payment of the cl cnnual tribute 
of three lakhs. Baigiru Tirumala, we ore further told, replied to these demands, that. 
in consequence of Chanda Sahib's appropriations of all the realy money antl jewels of 
the crown, he was unable to pay the thirty lakhs in o lump sum, and that he agreed to pay 
itin three yearly instaiments of ten lakhs. The Maratha chief agreed and, after taking 
a written agreementto that effect from Vijaya Kumara, deputed the task of reinstating him 
to his gallant lieutenant, Murari Rao, and then left forhis distant home, with Chanda Sahib 
ashis prisoner. Murari Rao, the chronicle continues, discharged his duties with sympathy 
and with justice. He brought the whole country into order and, “ giving it over to Bajgaru,” 
himself stayed in Trichinopoly to ensure proper cultivation and collection of revenue. 
Another chronicle, differing slightly trom this version, says with greater probability, 
that after the capture of Trichinopoly, Fateh Singh‘ placed Murari Rayar in charge of the 
fort instructing him to send for and call Baigaru Tirumalai Naicker hither, to crownhim and 
give the country over to him; appointing an acknowledgment for the crown of 30 lakhs of 
Rupees, to be paid to Murari Rayar"; that Murari Rao, in consequence, wrote to Udaya 
Tévar to bring Baigiru with him, when the Nizam invaded the Trichinopoly dominions 
anc put an end to the Maratha power there. According to this authority then, no interview 
took place between the Maratha general or his representative and the Naik chief; nor was 
the latter restored to power; for, before that task was accomplished, the Maratha had to 
surrender Trichinopoly to the Nizam andreturn to the Maharashtra, A third manuscript gives 
some moro details than the other two, though it is silent m regard to the actual treatment 
accorded to Baigaru Tirumala. It says that Fateh Singh (whom it wrongly calls o Mysore 
chief) slew Bale Khan, dispersed the Muhammadans, captured Trichino poly, and placer 
Murari Rao as the chief of that fort. ordering that the Siva and Vishiu temples should be 
conducted according tocustom. Fateh Singh then returned to the north. * Murari Rayar,"’ 
continues the record, “wasajustchief. He despatched Appachi Rayar with 20,000 cavalry 
(to Madura)”; and the latter took immediate steps to restore the gods of that place. 
He recompensed the Sétupati for his services and expenses antl, on Saturday, the 17th of 
Avani, Dunmuki, two hours after sunset, brought the images to their own temple at 
Madura. Appachi, it is further said, caused all the villages and lands endowed by the 
Karniita kings to be restored. | 
The Nizam’s Conquest and promised Naik Restoration. 

Froin this itis elsir that the ralations between the Marathns anil the Naiks are noe 
certain, We cannot definitely say whether Vijaya Kumara was restored and invested with 
full power of sovereignty or not. But the question is, after all, not important ; for, as has 
been already mentioned, the Maratha occupation of the South barely insted two 
years. Inthe early months 2 of 1743, the Nizam, whose natural desire was to drive the 
Marathas from the assertion of supremacy over 4 kingdom which was tributary to his 
Subah of Arcot, marched at the head of 10,000 cavalry and encamped at the foot of the 
Trichinopoly walls. In the engagements which ensued, Murari Kao was defeated and com- 
pelled to leave the Carnatic, The Record of Carna. Gorrs, says that, when Murari Rao 
was unable to prevail over the formidable forces of his adversary, he entered into negotia- 

, ey ay 4 been murdered by his brother-in-law and there was general con 
sansa Mughal eines eee xeuhan | and i Scale advantage of this opportunity to 
establish his power there (Duff). 
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tion with him ond explained “that he had been entrusted withthe task of reinstating Raja 
Muttu Tirumalai Naik, and that, as His Highness was como in person, he was relieved of 
his task. He, therefore, gave up the fort to the Nizam and went® to Poona.” Asaf Jah 
immediately took possession of the fort and despatched, we are told, messengers to Bangira 
Tirumala, summoning him and the king to meet him. The interview took place at Trichimo- 
poly. The Nizam was gracious enough to acknowledge the sovereign power of Vijaya 
Kuméra, but imposed, as a condition of his restoration, the payment of 30 Iakhe promised 
to the Marathas and the payment of the tribute of three lakhs every year. A written 
agreement baaring the signature of the boy-king was prepared to this effect; and the 
Nizam then returned by way of Arcot to Hydecabg in accordance with this arrange- 
ment. 
The Nizam’s Treachery. 

if the Nizani had left Vijaya Kumara to rule as of olf at Trichinopoly, his motive 
ean be pronounce: to be sincere, bat there are ample reasons for believing from his subse- 
quent conduct that his sympathy with the Naik chief was a pretence, and the document 
he gotfrom him asham. For, the same manuscript tells na that when the Nizam proceeded 
to Arcot, he took Baiigaru and Tirumala with him practically as prisoners, though he 
assured them that they were to he his friends and guests. “ Subsequent? to their arrival at 
Arcot, Safdar Ali Khan died and, as his children were young, the Nizam gave it in charge 
of Alivardi Khan till the children of Safdar could ba competent to manage the affuis 
of Government. He also oharged him to conduct the Karnéinkat prince, Vijava Kumara, 
to Trichinopoly aml reinstate him on his ancestral throne, and receive and remit the 
tribute due from him. Giving these instructions to Alivardi Khan in the presence of 
Baigaéra Tiramala and further directing him to return (to the North) when these affairs 
were adjusted, the Nizam returned to his own dominions,” But no sooner was the back 
of his master turned on him than Alivardi Khan became an indifferent agent of his. He hail 
besn apparently, at least, ordered to instal the Naik king promptly, but either a secret under- 
standing with his master, or his own unwillingness to part with the extensive and beautifal 
region from Trichinopoly to Cape Comerin, made him a tardy executor of his superior 3 
command, Baigiru Tirumala did not see that he was a dupe and a plaything inthe hands of 
his Musalman alles, and with ciaractéristic simplicity, he asked Alivardi Khan to kasten his 
favour, but the latter gave o plausible reply that he would devote himself to bis service 
after the country was reduced to order. At the same time he allotted to the royal exiles 
the daily stipends of 100 pagodas aml Rs, 100 respectively till their return with himself 
bo their capital As for Baiigaru, he ssems to have balieved entirely in the sincerity 
of his Muhammadan friend. So ardeut a believer in it was he, that he syared no efforta to 
help him in the restoration of order in the discontented province of kpne When 
the people of Veika;agiri and KAlahasti, for instance, defied the power of Anwaru’dedin ns 
defeated, with great slaughter, wi annion, Baigaru Tirumala it was, we are informed, that 
* This waa in August 1742. The fact is, ag grant Duff <a s. Mirari q ape. pest é = 
sab Gepancdeass Bev ne guided solely hy his asianee wid eons ea cwtani tenes 
aoe a Pridhine ete ee anne: The Nizam recognised him as Chief of Gooty, aad he in zeta 
gave up Trichinopoly and went away, ys i fetans 

* This is wrong. He had been ma 7 — , ies saat | | 
* Anworu’d-din was appointed soe eo vin dee Sear tena eae 

Jang) for the Carnatic Proper, with Adéui as jégir and Bijapur for diate ie Khan (Mugaffar 
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saved the Nawab and turned disaster into success. The ranks of Anwaru'd-din’s army 
became sorely thinned, His howdah fell into the enemy's hands, Never did the Nawah 
sustain so serious a disgrace in the hands of such petty chiefs. Baigiru Tiramala saw this 
and argued that the disgrace of the Nawab, inasmuch as the refractory chiefs were his 
subordinate Polygars, was his own disgrace. He, therafore, took a leading part in the 
campaign and ultimately succeeded in shattering the Polygar levies. 








Anwaru'd-din's Murder of Bangaru Tirumal., 


The hope of the Baigara Tirumala to secure, by means of his services, the gratitude 
and the favour of Anwaru’d<lin Khan was, however, not destined to be realised. As we 
have already seen, Anwaru’d-lin had his own designs on the Naik Kingdom and the sanc- 
tion he gave for pensions to Bargirn aml his crowned son was evidently intended to be a 
final disposal of the question. The little lingering doubt he may have had was shattered 
by the heroism which Bangaru displayed on his own behalf in the affair of Kalahasti. The 
Nawab admired his valour, but with the feeling of admiration was combined the feeling of 
fear. He felt that the restoration of such a man would hardly conduce to the strength of 
his own position. He, therefore, ‘asned secret orders to his men to remove the regent for 

And the murder was perpetrated ina singularly mean 


ever from his path of ambition. 
mantier. In the late war, Baigira had received two wounds of a deadly mature and the 
dress his wounds and administer 


Nawab, with a pretended golicitude, sent his own men to 
medicine, The physicians were then inatructed to mix poiscn with the medicine, s0 that 


the patient died within an hour of his taking it. 


Vijaya Kumara’s Flight to Sivaganga. 


Thus perished the only man who could, if any man at all could have done so, secured 


the revival of the Naik power. There is sumething pathetic, something melancholy, about 
the figure of this ill-fated prince. Born of a younger line and excluded from the throne by 
a combination of circumstances, he fought without success for the exercise of his power; 
and when he at length got it by the moderation or the death of his rival, he and the king 
and kingdom, whose destinies were im his guidance, beoame the victims of a formidable 
foreign power. Even in the court of the Nawab he did not lose fnith either 
in the fortunes of himself and his royal son oF the honesty of the Nawab, and in 
that faith he wasso firm that he himself took part in the settlement of his vountry, 
forgetting or little thinking that, by his loyal assistance, he was only rousing jealousy 
wi the heart of Anwarv'd-din and thus digging bis own grave, Never in the 
‘annals of Indian history do we find such simplicity and trust repaid by ingratitude 
and treachery. As for the nominal king of the Naik dominions, Vijaya Kumara, he was 
ine peculiarly hard and embarrassing position. Deprived of his crown and kingdom, 
of his father and guardian, himself a boy of inexperience, he was in the midst of 
onemies, the very destroyers of his power and father. Life was no longer safe at the Nawab's 
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court. Every day the events transpiring therein proved it. For some time after the 
murder of Baigiru, » young son of Safdar Ali, whose guardian Anwaru'd-din was, was also 
assassinate | at the instance of the latter, by a hand of Pathans who, under pretence of 
asking for arrears of pay, raised an altercation, and stabbed the young prmce. The only 
possible claimant of the Nawabship was Chanda Sahib, the son-in-law of Safdar, and he 
was rotting in the dungeons of Satara, Anwaru'd-din, therefore, became the undisputed 
Nawab of Arcot. His next measure would be, it was feared, the removal of Vijaya 
Kumira also from the scene. The relations of the Naik chief were alarmed and advised 
Hiinedate flight. Thus it was that, on a dark night, when the Nawab and his men hardly 
knew what was happening, Vijaya Kumiira left Arcot with his retinue, and came in hot 
haste to Sivagaiga. He could not go to either Trichinopoly or Madura, for these places 
had been already occupied by the Nawahb’s own men, and to go thither “would he to go 
straight into the jaws of death.” ; 


The chiefs of Ramniid and Sivagaiga played at this crisis a very noble and honour- 
able part. Frequent sources of trouble as they had been in the time of peace and of Naik 
niagnificence, they now proved themselves, by thair loyalty and support, to be true friends. 
They weleomed the unfortunate sefugee from Mubammadan treachery and behaved 
towards him as if he was still the undisputed sovereign of his ancestral dominions. They 
paid him homage, congratulated him on his escape from the scene of danger, and expieer- 
el the hope that, with the advent of some legitimate king in the future, his claims 
would be recognised and his kingdom restored. With great kindness, they urged 
him to stay till that time in their own estates, aud arranged for his entifakand 
ronvenifuce. 


The practical end of the Naik Dynasty. 


With the flight of Vijaya Kumara to Sivagaige we may date the extinction of the 
last hopes of the revival of of the Naik dynasty, The Naik dominions were now nites al 
king tributary to the Nawab, but under the direct rule of that functionary, The ane 
that garrisoned the Naik capitals no longer uttered the names of Baigiru or Vie a 
Kumira, but openly acknowledged the Nawab as their master. The real king ite : 
exile depending for his safety and support on the precarious loyalty and. generosity of wl 
own vassals. From Madras to Cape Comorin, in other words, the whale country : sti ‘ 
the subordinate kingdoms of Tanjore, Travancore and Cochin, was under the PS: te 
tion of the Nawab. Arcot was henceforth the capital, Trichinopoly and Madu (to hich 
Tinnevelly continued to be attached) were henceforth provincial capitals, the adie : 
of the Vieeroys appointed by the Nawab, The Polygars had henceforth is wait nis 
the Telugu descendants of the veterans of Visvanitha Naik. but on the 2 ! = 
representative of the Muhammadan rule at Arcot, | pies; 
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simultaneous succession dispute in Hyderabad hetween Nazir Jang and Muzafiar Jang, and 
other events are, it is well known, of the greatest moment in Indian history, and they 
made the English and the French play for the first time av important and conspicuous 
part in the political affairs of South Inelia, 


The exiled Naik and Chanda Sahib. 


When Chanda Sahib, with the assistance of the Frene™, overthrew aml slew Anwaru'd- 
din in the battlefield of Ambur and proclaimed himself the Nawab of the Carnatic in his 
place, the Naik capital, within the walls of which Muhammad Ali, the son of Anwaru'd-din 
took refuge, became the most important place of contest in South India, the bone of 
contention between the rival claimants to the Nawabship of the Carnatic. Such a circum 
stanee could hardly advance the claims of the phantom monarch, who lived in obscurity 
in Ramnad and declared that Trichinopoly wax his. The declaration of Chanda Sahib 
of his mastery over the Carnatic was followed by two events: first his attempt to reduce the 
provinces of Madura and Tinnevelly which Muhammad Ali, with the assistance of hia English 
allies, had been cautious enough to secure immediately after his flight to Trichinos oly,’ 
and secondly to undertake the siege of Trichinopoly. The dominions of the Naik kings, 
in fact, became the chief scene of war, Trichinopoly being, owing to its situation and its 
dlirect rule by Muhammad Ali, the heart of the contest, and Maura and Tinnevelly the 
scene of serious fights and engagements. The genera! of Chanda Sahib who conquered 
the Southern provinces was an able adventurer named Alam Khan. Endowed with tact 
and discretion, with the power of leadership and the knack of managing men, Alam 
gained over the soldiers of Muhammad Ali at Madura by his personal address, and the 
tenants by his promise, in Chanda Sahib’s name, to free them from the arrears of rent due 
by them to the State, The superior ability and the remarkable personal influence of Alam 
Khan were of the utmost service to his master; for his possession of Madura meant to 
Muhaminad Ali the loss of more than one-half of his dominions, It moreover severed 
the communication between the Trichinopoly and Tinnevelly country, and mode Chanda 
Sahib’s power az secure in the region of the Tambapargi as in that of the Vaigai. It is 
not surprising that, under these circumstances, Muhammad Ali endeavoured his best to 
reconquer Madura, In 1751 he despatched Captain Cope for this purpose; but that 
general was defeated and compelled to retreat back to Trichinopoly. The French, the 
Nizam, and Chanda Sahib were exultant and hoped every moment to reduce the place and 
complete the ruin of Muhammad Ali, ‘he latter had not remained idle. He called in the 
aid of the English to counter-balance the French, the Marathas under Murari Rao who 
were more than equal to the Nizam, and the Mysoreans, who hoped in the ruin of Chanda 
Sahib for territorial acquisitsion. Vigorous fighting went on around Trichinopoly and in 
the provinces, and the fate of South India trembled in the balance. 


(To be continued.) 









5 Madura was brought under Muhammad Ali by an army of 2,500 horse and 3,000 peons (nasiated by 
a detachment of 40 Europeana wuder Innes) under the command of Abdu'r-Rahim, Muhammed Ali's 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NOTES FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS. 

7. Administrative rule to prevent favouritiam. 

25 February 1689, Letter from Elihu Fale and 
Council al Fort St. George to John Stables and Counesl 
af Vizagapafam, We send you also some more 
asistanoe, vizt, John Oneel, Henery Croke, Thomas 





be togather, vett in respect to his father we now 


dispence with it, not doubting Mr. Stables will be 


ay wavs partinil to his son or spare him from 
such business os the Honble. Companys service 
may requier him.—Aecords of Fort Si, George. 


| Letters from Fort 8t. George. 1680, p. 14. 
Stables, and tho tis not comon for Relations to | 


HK. C.T. 


BOOK NOTICE. 


ARCHITECTURE AND Scutrrune ix Mysore. The 
Kesava Temple at Somanathpur, by Rao Bana. 
pun RB. Nagasimmacnan, Director of Archeologi. 
cal Kosearches in Mivsore, 


Rac Banaovue Narasimbhechar has undertaken tu | 


iawite about half a deren short monographs, with 
-Hithble illustrations, on the notable buildings of the 
Hovesaja and Dravidian atvles. The present mo. 
nograph onthe wellknown Ketava Temple is the 
first of the series, It contains I! pages of de- 
<cription in quarta, 7 pages of introduction, some 
15 illustrations and «a Devanigari transliteration. 
in 4 pages, of the Sanskrit inecriptions at the 
Temple and at Harihar. The printing of the text 
and the illustrations has been very neatly executed 
by the Mysore Government Press at Bangalore. 

We notice with satisfaction that “Tt is under 
contemplation to prepare and publish a monograph 
ou Hoyaala”’ architecture in Mysore. A avuthetie 
view surveying the entire subject-matter will be 
more useful than booklets on individual buildings, 
The latter, however, are not without value. 

Mr, Naratimhachar proposes to change the 
designation style “‘Chalukyan,” popularised by 
Fergusson, and torall it‘ Hoysala style, for the 
sty te attained its fullest development in the domin. 
ions of the monarch= of the Hoysala dynasty, and 
also because “the name Chalukyan ia undoubtedly 
a misnomer, 60 far as Mysore is concerned, seeing 
that all the buildings of this style in Mysore ware 
erected during the rule of the Hovesjas." The 
proposal of the learned Director sem» to be one 
which ought to be accepted. 

Mr. Narasimhachar has got some 6 artistic 
buildings of the Hoveala style (¢. W047— [28g A.i,) 
und some 12 buildings of the style called the 


Dravidian (c. 500—1000 a.b.) in his official jurie- | 


diction, Hoe has thus got sufficient'y large mate. 
rials to build up and present a synthetic picture 
of Hoveala art 

The Keaava temple was built secording to its in- 
scription in 1208a.p. by Somandtha, davde-ndyaka 
under king Narasimha ITT (1254—1291.) fe ix situ. 
ated near the left bank of the Kiverl, some 2 
miles esat of Seringapatam. It is a trikdtachala or 
0 three.peaked (or as Mr. Narasimhachar calla it a 
three-celled) building. “the main cell facing enst 


| given by Mr. Narasimbuwechar, 


| Narasimhacher gives full 


| or too small to produce an 


are signed by the artists, 





and the other two which are opposite tu each 
other, facing north and south respectively.” © Thes 
are surmounted by three eleyantly carved towers, 
which are identigal in design and execution. The 
two tower are atinebed to the Neve-ranje or the 
Middle Hall which is agnin attached to the Mukhu. 
Mandapa or Front Mall,” On both sides of the 
eatrance, around the Front Hall there runs « 
jagati or railed parapet covered with soulpts 

freezes of Purani¢c scenes. Each tifa, each Sgn 
three members of the temple, consiste of « Garlsher- 
gftha or adytum and « sukAomiss or vestibule, ‘The 


chief kita opposite the entrance, contained the 


image Of Keéave which ik no more to be found 
there, The height of exch tower ur Fifa is not 
! Fergusson lensed 
it io be 30 ft.; in Worksuan'’s Throngh Tow 
ond Sivgle it im given as about 33 ff, | 
The illustration of the two tower whiel Abe, 
; fully bears out the prnine 
that: “Not w square inch of the surface i weit beret 
decoration. These towers captivate the mind by 
their profusion of detail and perfection of vutline 
and there is no suggestion of supertiuity in. the ence 
lesa concourse of figures and designe. Th construct 
a building of lesa than 35 feer in height, loud it 
from bottom te top with carving and produce the 
effect not only of beauty and perieot s\mumet ry bout 
also of impremivenees, shows SU prenve talent ‘on 
the part of the architect.” (Workman), 
Grandeur has been produced by ii artistic 
grouping of materials, which inreslity are noe grauct 
‘architectural effect." 
The structures are not grand, but the eneemble is 
grant, fu this lies the greatness of the architects 
of ihe Kevava Temple. Mr. Natasimhachar, how. 
ever, has not himself discussed this aspect, Pus. 
mibly he is reserving it for his greater work on the 
Hoysala buildings, | ii 
ste ap one mae images Hd inner details (whict 
accessible to Hindu writer) ts ine 
: ned The image of Venu 
Gopala ia the most elegant of the Lust rated ance 


K.P. 
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A THIRD JOURNEY OF EXPLORATION IN CENTRAL ASIA, 1913-16. 
BY SIR AUREL STEIN, K.C.LE., D.8c., D.Lrrr. 
(Continued from p. 232.) 
ey the desert south of the present cultivated area we found interesting remains of far earlier 
times. My search here was greatly facilitated by the excellent topographical surveys 
on a large scale, which had been effected under the direction of Mr. G. P. Tate, of the Survey 
of India, in connection with Sir Henry McMahon's Seistan Mission of 1902-05, and which 
proved very helpful also in other parts. On this desert ground, which an abandoned old 
branch of the Helmand had once watered, excessive wind-erosion, acting on alluvial clay had 
produced conditions exactly corresponding to those I had found in the dried-up delta north 
of Lop-nor. Since moisture and vegetation had deserted this soil, the scouring effect of the 
sand driven by the north wind that blows over Seistan, with more or less violence but almost 
constantly during four months of spring aud summer, had lowered the level of the ground 
to varying depths, down to 20 feet or more, below the original level, except where the surface 
had been protected by hard débris of some kind. The erosion terraces, thus left rising island- 
like above the bare plain, were always found thickly covered with prehistoric remains. They 
consisted of potsherds, often decorated in colours, and stone implements mainly of the Neoli- 
thie period, but in places included also relics of the Bronze Age. It was easy to pick up here 
an abundant archeological harvest literally on the surface. 

It was a very interesting and quite unexpected discovery, when in the same area T came 
upon the remains of a close line of ancient watch-stations, stretching right across the desert 
from the southernmost Hamun in the direction of the true terminal basin of the Helmand, 
the marsh and lake-bed of the Gaud-i-Zirreh, It wasa fascinating task to trace this Seistan 
Limes, and the experience gained during my explorations along the ancient Chinese border- 
line once protecting the extreme north-west of Kansu helped me greatly. The fortified 
frontier posts, solidly built with bricks of great size on a uniform plan, and, as it were, to “ speci- 
fication,” were found always to occupy erosion terraces retaining prehistoric pottery debris. 
Chosen, no doubt, for the sake of increased command of ground and wider outlook, these 
elevated positions had helped also to save the ruins from complete destruction by the erosive 
force of wind and sand. The watch-stations were found at distances from half to about 14 
miles apart. The position of sectional headquarters could also be identified by additional 
structures, etc. 

Seistan, in spite of its dreary arid look, does not enjoy a climate quite sufficiently * dsie- 
cated” for archwological purposes, as it still receives a fairly regular rainfall of circ. 2 inches 
per annum. So the refuse heaps at thesa stations, which might have furnished us with 
interesting dateable records, were found to have decayed into mere odorous layers of earth. 
But a variety of archwological finds and observations pointed to centuries noar the commance- 
ment of our era, as the time when this ancient border-line was established. Its object 
waa clearly to protect the cultivated portion of the Helmand delta against raids of nomadic 
tribes in the south, corresponding in character and habits, if not in race too, to the present 
Baluch and Brahui tribes to be found there. I cannot indicate here in detail the curious 
points of analogy presented to the ancient Chinese frontier line of Kansu constructed circ. 

in regarding this fortified desert border of Seistan as alink between that ancien’ “ Chinese 
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Wall” in the desert and the Limes lines by which Imperial Rome guarded its marches in 
Syvia and elsewhere in the Near East against barbarian inroads ? Only from future researches 
can we hope for a safe answer. 

From these desert surveys [ returned to the inhabited portion of Persian Seistan by the 
beginning of January, 1916, and was kept busy during a few weeks with the examination 
of the numerous ruins surviving there. Almost all proved of medie#val Muhammadan origin 
or even more recent, a fact which the physical conditions of the present Helmand delta easily 
account for. At two sites, however, which their high level has protected from the effects of 
irrigation of periodic inundation, I discovered definite archeological evidence of ancient 
occupation. At the large ruined stronghold known as Shahristan, occupying a high alluvial 
terrace, this included pottery fragments inscribed in early Aramaic characters. 

I should have much liked to visit the Afghan portion of Seistan, to the north of the 
Helmand, where Sir Henry McMahon's Mission and earlier travellera had found a large 
number of ruins still awaiting expert examination. Permission for such a visit could, how- 
ever, not be secured, and I did not feel altogether surprised at it. So, after collecting useful 
anthropometric materials which help to illustrate the curious mixture of rac-s in the popula- 
tion of Seistan, I returned to the desert south and supplemented my survey of the ancient 
Times by some rapid excavations. Thoy disclosed interesting details as to the construction 
and internal arrangements of those ruined watch-stations and the life once led there. 

Thence I set out by the beginning of last February for the return journey to India, 
whither most of my archeological finds from Seistan, filling twelve cases, had already preced- 
ed me. I travelled by the Seistan-Nushki trade route, which the zeal of Captain (now 
Colonel) F. Webb Ware, of the Indian Political Department , had first pioneered through the 
desert some twenty years ago, Well known as the route is, this desert journey of close on 
500 miles through the wastes of Baluchistan had for me a special interest, I could not have 
wished for a better modern illustration of the conditions once prevailing on that ancient 
route through the Lop desert, which the Chinese had opened about 110 B.c. for the expan- 
sion of their trade and political influence westwards, and which two years before I succeeded 
in tracking through those waterless wastes after sixteen centuries of ab nment 

It is true that wells of tolerably good water at most of the stages, comfortable rest- 
houses at all, and good camel grazing to be found at half a dozen points, made progress 
along this modern desert track seem child's play compared with what we had gone through. 
Even in ancient times the physical difficulties successfully overcome by those early Chinese 
pioneers must have been vastly greater than those which the route to Seistan ever presented 
in the days before its improvements, And yet the latter, by the political reasons which 
have necessitated its opening, by its purpose, by the character of the traffic I found moving 
along it, provided a most striking analogy , and ‘neither as a geographer nor as a historical 
student could I fail to appreciate its significance. 

By February 21 1 reached Nushki, whence the railway carried me to Delhi. During 
my week's stay at the Indian capital I received fresh proof of the kind personal interest with 
which His Excellency the Viceroy, Lord Hardinge, had from the start followed and encou- 
raged my enterprise. There, too, I was able to meet again some of my oldest friends in India, 
to whom I had never appealed in vain for such official support as they could give to my 
scientific labours. A subsequent brief visit to Dehra Dun, the Survey of India headquar- 
ters, enabled me to arrange for the suitable publications of the topographical results brought 
back from this journey, in an atlas of maps, At the same time I secured the admission of 
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Afrazgul Khan to the Survey Department's service under conditions which open up to this 
capable young assistant the amply deserved prospects of a good career. When I subse- 
quently paid a, brief visit to Sir Michael O'Dwyer, the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab, at. Lahore, I had the great satisfaction of learning from this kind old friend that the 
splendid services which R. B. Lal Singh had rendered to Government for a lifetime were to 
be recognized by a grant of land on one of the new Punjab canals. It meant the realization 
of my devoted old travel companion’s most cherished hope, and a reward such as I had always 
wished to secure for him. Finally, after the middle of March I reached Srinagar, in Kashmir, 
my favourite base, from which my expedition had been begun in July, 1913. Tt had lasted 
close on two years and eight months, and the aggregate of the distances covered by my 
marches amounted to noarly 11,000 miles. 

At Srinagar the 182 cases of my collection of antiquities from Turkestan had safely 
arrived by October, and there the greatest part of the work demanded by its arrangement 
and detailed examination will have to be done with the expert help of my old friend ond 
collaborator, Mr. F. H. Andrews, now Director of the Technical Institute and Industrial 
Art School of the Kashmir State. 

The elucidation of the antiquities brought to light by the thousand, and in such great 
variety of place, time, and character, will involve heavy and manifold labours, and for them 
and the proper decipherment of the abundant manuscript remains, recovered in about & 
dozen of different scripts and languages, tho help of quite a staff of expert scholars will be 
needed. 'The Government of India, though intending that the whole of my collection shall 
ultimately be deposited in the new museum planned at Delhi, fully realized that this expert 
help can for the most part be secured only in this country and in France, where after my 
former expedition, too, I had found the most helpful and important of my collaborators. 
‘So I was given permission temporarily to bring here whatever nuterials stood in need of 
specialist examination and research, and to come myself to England for a time to make all 
necessary arrangements in person. But after all ths efforts and toils it has cost to recover 
those relics of past ages from their safe resting-pluces: in the desert it would have obviously 
heen unwise to expose a great and valuable portion of them to the grave risks to be face| 
at present on a long sea voyage round the shores of Europe, So I decided to transfer myself 
only across the seas, and to use a short rest in England for preparing a preliminary recor: 
of the results achieved and for organizing well in advance the work of my future collabora- 
tors. 
After the greatest. struggle which the history of mankind has known had lasted two 
years, I returned to England fully prepared for considerable changes, and [ found such, some 
sad, some reaséuring andl hopeful. But no change has affected the kind interest shown In 
my scientific efforts by old friends within the Royal Geographical Society and outside, and 
the encouragement derived from this boon I shall ever remember with gratitude, 

Before the paper the President of the Royal Geographical Society said: Uur business 
this evening is to welcome Sir *urel Stein, one of our most distinguished Asiatic travellers, 
on his return from,his third journey to the heart of Asia. He needs no introduction here 
We have beard him more than once in this hall, and we know how much he has done, not 
only as a geographer, asa cartographer, as a surveyor, but also as an arch gist. We know 
that his travels have led him to one of the most interesting regions on the Earth's surface, 
where from tithes long before the beginning of our era the trade to and from Europe and 
the Nearer East crossed the Chinese frontier. Sir Aurel Stein has got so much to tell us 
that Lam sure the best thing 1 can is to ask him at once to begin his discourse. 
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The Secretary of State for India, Mr, Austen Chamberlain, said: When I came here 
to-night as the guest of one of your members, and even when on entering this building 
you expressed a desire that I should say a few words in the course of the evening, I did not 
quite understand the position of prominence which you intended to allocate to mo, and I am 
afraid that I am wholly unfitted for it. I am not a fellow of your Society and T am afraid 
if any geographical knowledge, let alone any geographical exploration, is necessary to 
qualify for that position, I shall never attain to it. . My recollections of geography are of 
a painful study which, laboriously acquired, was inevitably quickly forgotten ; a study of 
maps of which most were already too full, and which it is the business of your Society to 
crowd with still more details. You and perhaps the auidence will feel that these confessions 
hardly indicate my fitness for my present position; but at least I am trying to improve. 
1 had the pleasure of welcoming Sir Aurel Stein at the India Office, in virtue of the posi- 
tion I hold there, and though I learned very little from him in the brief and very modest 
account which he gave me of his travels, it was at any rate sufficient to make me 
feel the importance of the work which he had done, and the immense interests of the 
results which he had achieved. I think I may fairly say—for I had nothing to do 
with his travels at any stage—that he was fortunate in the collaboration of the 
representatives of two Governments, He had the good will of the Government of India, 
and. as we are glad to recognize, he enjoyed equally the good will of the Russian 
authorities. By their aid, and above all by his own indomitable perseverance, his courage, 
his endurance, and his enthusiasm, he has achieved results which are of interest 
to all of us, which are of importance to the Governments of India and of Russia, and 
which, I venture to add, will serve to confirm the high reputation which he has won 
among explorers. I om not fitted to initiate o discussion of the kind vou have invited. 
I am glad to pay my tribute—and to pay my tribute as Secretar of State for India—to 
what Sir Aurel Stein has done; but for o learned discussion of his work you must turn to 
other and greater authorities, 

The President: Mr. Austen Chamberlain has alluded to one of the happiest points in 
the explorations of Sir Aurel Stein—that they constitute a new link in the friendship between 
the two great Empires that share the larger part of Asia, England and Russia. We are 
bappy in having here to-night the distinguished Russian officer General Baron Kaulbars, 
I do not know if he would be kind enough to say a few words to us. (General Baron Kaulbars 

Sir Hercules Read (British Museum): I am personally very glad to aay a few words in 
order to bear my small testimony to the extraordinary qualities that my old friend Sir Aurey 





after having seen that beautiful series of slides he has 5 
extremely tedious marches he has devoted himself to archeological | ae" 

of antiquarian remains which have opened up fresh fields to archmolopist, 
For this we who perforce remain at home are most grateful, and not only 
but in & very great degree to the authorities at the India Office. 
meeting is naturally o geographical one, and | feel thint:‘the-isariorbation ves + —_ 
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archeology. if may say #0, as a series of signposts; and very useful he has found it, 
as he has confessed. But when one considers that he begins with the Paleolithic period, 
which you may put back to any remote date, and comes up to something like the 
seventh or eighth century, and that we have withal not. one single piece of these 
antiquarian remains before us, it is somewhat hopeless to discuss the archeological 
questions at present. When these remains come to Europe to be studied they will 
be distributed amongst a number of distinguished scholars, and will then go back 
to the Central Indian Museum which is to be established at De'hi, That, [ am sure, is a 
very proper place for them. I have myself taken considerable interest in the Museum, and 
have gladly given advice on certain administrative points regarding it; but « difficulty [ 
find as an archwologist, domiciled in England and incapable of leaving it for more than a 
few months, is that there will be no opportunity for European students ever to consult these 
antiquities, except for those fortunate ones who are able to.go anywhere at any time and for 
as long as they please. Sir Aurel Stein's first antiquarian resulta were divided between 
the Government of India and the British Museum. There & no difficulty therefore to some 
extent in still seeing in England the type of object that was discovered on the first expedi- 
tion. With regard to the later expeditions the case is different, and | think presents a diffi- 
culty for the people living in the British Islands of judging the culture that belongs to Central 
Asia, to these ancient civilizations, dating from a century or two before our era to several 
centuries afterwards, Beyond the small collections to be found in Paris, nowhere in Europe 
will any of these remains be seen. It seems to me 4 pity that these objects of extraordinary 
interest, covering almost all periods of human activity and human industry, are not to be 
represented at all in these islands. 1 think that some measures should be taken by which 
adequate representations of these very interesting historical and religious remains should 
find their place somewhere within reach of the ordinary British citizen. 

Sir Francis Younghusband: As a traveller in both Chinese Turkestan and also on 
the Pamirs I can testify to the splendid exploit of our lecturer this evening. I know well 
the hardships he must have gone through and the indomitable courage which actuated him in 
carrying out these explorations. Since the time of the great Russian, General Prievabky, 
there has been no traveller in Centra! Asia who has shown so great a persistence over such 
a large number of years, and such courage and determination in carrying out his explorations, 
or has brought back such fruitful results, as Sir Aurel Stein. I wish to congratulate him 
nost sincerely-on his magnificent achievement. 

— ally ii Some years ago I had the pleasure on the occasion of Sir Aurel 
Stein's last lecture before the Society of congratulating him on the success of his work, amt 
I laid particular stress upon the magnetic influence by which he seemed to attract such very 
different persons as the ‘Trustees of the British Museum, the Viceroy of India, the personnel 
with whom he worked, and last but not least the Taotai of the Temple of the Thousand 
Buddhas, It is gratifying to note that he has by no means lost. that magnetic power, as is 
proved by the record of his journey, the splendid work of his surveyor Lal Singh, and the 
excellent reception of the lecturer by the Russian and other authorities with whom he came 
| ntact. : 
: “Tahould ‘1d have liked to have made some remarks on a good many points [see note following 
the discussion], but the lateness of the hour prevents me from doing so. I will only take 
up your time with one. I was in Central Asia forty-three years ago and know many parts 
of the ground described by Sir Aurel. - point to which I wish to refer is the great problem 
| he principal source of the Oxus. River. 

= nels good many years ago gave in this hall an account of his travels in the 
Pamirs, and of his discovery in the mountains of Kanjud of a glacier from which flowed a 
river that, as he maintained, was the principal source of the Oxus. Asa result of my own 
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previous observations I (in common with some Russian geographers) looked upon the Little 
Pamir Lake, also fed by glaciers, as the principal source, From the lake a river, the Aksu, 
flows eastward, then north, and then north-west as the Murghabi, and later on as the Bartang 
River, which joins the Panjah branch of the Oxus a few miles above Kila Wamar, where 
the river makes a great branch to the west. | 

Lord Curzon maintained that his (i.¢., the Panjah) branch was the more considerable 
of the two. I adduced the testimony of an Indian native surveyor, who had visited the spot 
and clearly proved that the Bartang River at the time he visited it had a much greater flow 
of water than the Panjah; but Lord Curzon produced the testimony of a reliable European 
witness to prove that when he visited it, at another season of the year, the Panjah branch 
contained much more water than the Bartang. Both statements were probably true ; but 
for my part I stuck to my theory. 1 regret that the lecturer has told us this evening that 
the Bartang River has now been completely blocked up from the effects of an earthquake, 
that a large lake has been formed, and that it is unlikely that any water will flow down the _ 
Bartang into the Oxus for many years to come. So at last I must confess myself vanquished, 

Colonel C. E. Yate : I am delighted to add any words I can to congratulate Sir Aurel 
Stein on his return. We have all watched the news that has been received from him from 
time to time with the greatest interest, and are delighted to see him back here again. We 
are looking forward to seeing the results of his finds displayed here as soon as the roads 
are safe. As to what has just been said regarding the final disposition of the treasures I 
too think that a certain amount should remain in this country, and all should not be taken 
back to India. It seems to me a fair thing to leave some part at any rate for show in this 
country. I cannot ses any reason why all should be taken back to Delhi, as I understand 
from Sir Hercules Read, is the present intention. 1 congratulate Sir Aurel Stein most. heart- 
ily on his journey, and we all join in thanking him for the paper he has given us. 

Dr. Barnett: I well remeniber seven years ago when this Society met to hear Sir Aurel 
Stein’s report of his second expedition and expressed appreciation of his work. It waa felt 
that Sir Aurel Stein had added not only great areas to the Trigonometrical Survey, but even 
greater realms to knowledge. Further study has confirmed that view, because we have 
found in result that his second journey was rich to an almost inconceivable degree. His 
archeological discoveries throw enormous light on the ancient history of that important 
region which he has covered, and his literary documents have opened up new areas of 
literature. Similarly, his ethnological studies have been fruitful. Now Sir Aurel Stein, with 
Be usual habit of eclipsing himself, has returned from a third expedition that has exceeded 

former ones in importance, inasmuch as he has nearly doubled the net archwologi 
proceeda of the last. From the second journey he came home with 96 cases : BR ee 2 
after having traversed nearly 11,000 miles, I have no doubt that, in the same way aa ie 
previous journey was epoch-making in many ways, so the results of this journey will lis enuatte 
epoch-making, and I feel sure that this Society in honouring him is doing EM ae ee ¥y 

The President : At this what Dr. Mill would cal} “ fraudulently late hoes of Reese | 
ing ” I will not keep you longer, but Iam sure you will wish me to shy a feeiwords of sis 
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a series of glacier passes—and so many of them that I believe they d: have giveneven 
the Alpine Club @ surfeit—and then turns to explore beilehiactekeecee ee 
we, I hold, special gratitude to travellers 
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who for the sake of geographical knowledge and archwology would linger among them 
deserves a double meed of thanks. The results are extremely interesting, because we find that 
these desert-places once maintained o great population. This fact opens up many subjects 
of inquiry, historical, meteorological, changes of climate, migrations of peoples. We also 
find this charm in these particular trade-routes, that they were the old trade-routes between 
Greeks and Romans and the farthest East. Sir Aurel Stein tells me that in those days the 
trade caravans must have gone, not over the easiest routes but over hundreds of miles of 
desert, in order to avoid the marauding tribes who were living where there was some possi- 
bility of human beings living happily. We have followed, perhaps with some difficulty 
owing to its very complexity and richness, the account of his labours put forward by Sir 
Aurel Stein. We shall all read it with the deepest interest when published in the 
Geographical Journal, and we may hope that it will not be published without specimens 
of the appropriate illustrations which we have admired to-night. The perseverance with 
which Sir Aurel Stein photographed as he went along is, even in these days of photography, 
deserving of the highest praise. I will say no more, but offer to him the very hearty 
thanks of this ‘meeting and all geographers in this country and the rest of Europe— 
except perhaps in Berlin, where they may grudge him some of his Buddhist frescoes 
T am sure his reputation over Europe as one of the greatest travellers of modern times is now 
firmly established. Three times we haveseen him here and each time he comes back with 
a richer harvest than he did the time before. 
Additional Note by Sir Henry Trotter. 


I at one time took considerable interest in the geography of the Oxus below Kila Wamar 

In the spring of 1874, when leaving Wakhan to return to India, I despatched the Munshj 
Abdul's Subhan (an employe of the Survey of India) to follow the course of the river from 
Kila Panjah to Roshan and Shighnan. The account of his journey was published in the 
R. G. S. Journal, vol. 48, pp. 210-217. He followed the course of the river for 60 miles 
from Kila Panjah to Ishkashim, where turning northwards he followed the Oxus for nearly 
100 miles further, passing successively through the districts of Gharan, Shighnan, and 
Roshan—countries which had hitherto only been known to us by name. He could not penetrate 
beyond Kila Wamar, the chief town of Roshan ; but curiously enough another employé of 
the Survey, “Fhe Havildar,” who had been dispatched by the late General Walker irom 
India in 1873 on an independent exploration, went from Kabul to Faizabad, the capital of 
Radakhshan, and thence started on 4 tour which, combined with the Munshi’s exploration 
to Kila Wamar, entirely altered the map of that hitherto little-known portion of Central Asia. 
He visited the towns of Kolab, Khawaling, Sagri Dasht, Kila Khum (the capital of Darwaz), 
Kila Wanj, and Yaz-Ghulam. At Kila Khum the Havildar struck the Oxus (still called 
the Panjah), and his road for 40 miles lay on the right bank of the river—never previously 
mapped or, as far as 1 know, visited by any explorer. At Yaz-Ghulam, the eastern frontier 
village of Darwaz, he was unfortunately turned back—just as he had got within a long day's 
march of the Munshi’s farthest point at Kila Wamar. The Havildar, who was ignorant of 
what the Munshi had done only a few weeks previously to his own arrival at Yaz-Ghulam, 
was most anxious to complete his own work. In order to do so he went back by Kolab to 
Ishkashim, and endeavoured to make a survey down the river to Yaz-Ghulam ; but he was 
again stopped, this time at the southern frontier of Shighnan, and was prevented from 
carrying out his intentions. Thus there was a gap between the explorations of the Havildar 
and the Munshi, the existence of which was much regretted ; fortunately the missing link 
was a short one—some 20 miles as the crow flies, A Russian scientific mission visited these 
parts ten years later, in 1883; but the map then compiled differs greatly from their latest 
published map of 1910, which again differs from an intermediate map published in 1900. 
I fancy that accurate surveys of these little-known countries have still to be made. 
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JOB CHARNOCK—HIS PARENTAGE AND WILL. 
BY SIR R. C. TEMPLE, Br 

AurnovcH much has been written concerning the Founder of Calcutta, his origin has 
hitherto been wrapped in obscurity. It has now been my good fortune to clear up this 
point. While annotating a series of 17th century letters, written in India and now 
appearing in Notes and Queries.) the occurrence in the collection of a letter from Charnock 
induced me to try to establish his parentage. 

Sir George Forrest in his article on Job Charnock? gave an abstract of his will. 
Among the legacies was one to “ the poor ef the parish of Cree Church, London. ” - This 
led me to believe that by birth he was acitizen of London, and a search among the wills 
proved in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury resulted in the discovery of his fatter, 
Richard Charnock. 

The will of Richard Charnock? is an interesting document and I therefore give it in full. 

‘In the Name of God Amen the second day of Aprill Anno Domini one Thousand Six 
Hundred Sixty Three And in the Fifteenth year of the Reigne of our Soveraigne Lord 
Charles the Second by the grace of God King of Fngland Scotland France and Ireland 
defender of the Faith &c. 1 Richard Charnocke of the parish of St. Mary Woollchurch 
London Yeoman being in good health of Body and of perfect mind and memory (praysed 
be God therefore) But considering the Frailty and uncertainty of this present life Doe 
therefore make and ordaine this my present Testament (conteyning therein my last will) 
in manner and forme following (That is to aay) 

‘ First and principally I recommend my soule to Almighty God my maker and Creator 
hopeing and stedfastly beleiveing through his grace and the alone meritts of Jesus Christ 
my blessed Saviour and Redeemer to receive full.and Free pardon and forgivenes of all 
my sinnes and life everlasting 

“My body I Committ to the Earth To be buried in the parish Church of St. sitherine 
Creechurch London And my will is That not above the summe of Eight pounds shall be 
spent upon the Charge of my funerall And I will that all such debts and duties as 1 shall 
truly owe to any person or persons att the tyme of my decease shall be well and truly paid 
within as short a tyme after my decease as may be conveniently 

“ And as touching That worldly meanes and estate That it hath pleased Almighty 
God of his merey and goodness to bestow upon me (my debts by me oweing and my funerall 
Charges thereout first paid or deducted) I doe give devise bequeath and dispose thereof in 
manner and forme following (That is to aay)— 

“ First I give and bequeath unto my sonne Stephen Charnocke All that my messuage 
Tenement or Inne with the appurtenances comonly called or knowne by the name or signe 
of the Bell scytuate lying and being in Markett Streete in the County of Bedford And all 
the land now thereunto belonging and therewith used All which premisses are now in the 
tenure of George Sayers or his assignes To have and to hold the same unto my said sonne 
Stephen Charnock and his assignes for the terme of his natural! life And the Reversion of 
the said Messuage and Land with the appurtenances expectant after the decease of my 
said sonne Stephen Cha~iocke I doe give and devise unto the Parson and Church wardens 
of the Parish of Pennerton‘ in she County of Lancaster And to their successors and 
assignes for eve for ever upon Trust and confidence that out of the Rents thereof The said Parson 


P “S Correspondance « of Richard Edwards, 1669-78 (N. & f 
? Blockword’s Mogatine, June, 1902, 771-782, riba a hoon 
4 Penwortham hain, » parish in the hundred | 





Willa, P. 0. 
of Leyland, Lancaster, two miles 5. ve rhea oath: 
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and Churchwardens and their Successors shall yearly and every yeare forever place out to 
Apprentice in London Two poore Boyes borne in Hutton ° in the said parish of pennerton, 
or within some other village or place in the same parish 

“Jiem I give and bequeath unto my said conne Stephen Charnocke the summe of 
Twenty pounds of lawfull money of England And a Trunke with Barres Corded upp with 
such Lynnen and other things as are or shall be therein att the tyme of my decease 

Item I give and bequeath unto my sonne Job Charnocke the summe of six hundred 
pounds of lawfull money of England 

“Item I give to my brother William Marsh the summe of Twenty pounds of lawfull 
money of England And to my sister Mary Marsh his wife the summe of Forty shillings of 
like money And to each of their Foure Children now at home with them the summe of 
Forty shillings a peece of like money 

“ Item I give unto Samuel! Waters Grocer in Candleweeke Street * London the summe 
of Tenn shillings of like money to buy him a Ring 

“ Item I give unto Mr Thomas Bateman Merchant sometymes servant to Mr Michaell 
Markeland the samme of Six pounds of Jawfull money of England And unto James Hall 
Woollen draper in Candleweeke streete aforesaid the like summe of Six pounds of like 
money 

“The Rest and residue of all and singuler my goods Chattells ready moneyes Plate 
Leases debts and other things whatsoever to me belonging and not before in these presents 
given and bequeathed I give and bequeath unto my said Two Sonnes Stephen Charnocke 
and Job Charnocke to be equally devided between them which said Stephen Charnocke 
and Job Charnocke my sonnes I Doe make ordeine and appoint the full executors of this 
my present Testament and Last will 

“ And I Doe make nominate and appoint my said brother William Marsh and the said 
Thomas Bateman and James Hall the Executors of this my will in Trust for the benefitt 
of my said sonnes in case my said sonnes shall be out of England att the tyme of my. 
decease And my will and mind is That if my said sonne Job Charnocke shall happen to 
depart this life before his returne to England 'Then the Six hundred pounds to him above 
herein bequeathed shall be disposed of and accrew as followeth (That is to say) one 
Hundred pounds thereof shall accrue and come to the Five Children of my said brother 
William Marsh in equal! shares and proportions And the other Five hundred pounds resi- 
due thereof shall come and accrue to my said sonne Stephen Charnock 

“ And my will and mind is That my Executors in Trust in the absence of my sonnes 
shall have power to put forth any moneyes of myne att Interest for the benefitt of my 
sonnes The bonds for which moneyes Soe to be put out shall be taken in the names of my 
said Executors in Trust and in the Conditions of the same the moneyes shall be expressed 
to be for the use of my said sonnes And then and insuch case if any losse doe happen to 
my Estate my Executors shall not be therewith Chargeable 

And I doe hereby revoke all former wills by me made And doe declare This my present 
Testament to be my very last will and none other In witnes whereof I have hereunto sett 
my hand and seale the day and yeare First above written. 

“ The marke of the said Richard Charnocke 











§ Candlewick Street, at the cast end of “Groat Eaatcheape,"’ now known as Cannon Street. 
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“Signed sealed Published and declared and delivered by the said Richard Charndcke 
the Testator as and for his last will and Testament in the presence of John Alsope 
3 orivener William Braxton and John Bargeman his Servants,” 

Probate was granted to Stephen Charnocke on the 2nd June 1665, power being reserved 
to issue the same to Job, the other executor, on his return to England. 

The Charnocks were a Lancashire family. They are said to have assumed the local 
name of their dwelling places in Leyland Hundred in that county, and to have given them 
the distinguishing epithets of Charnock Richard, Heath Charnock and Charnock Gogard. 
These are all mentioned in the 13th century and the villages of Charnock Richard and 
Charnock Heath are still so called. 

The legacy of Richard Charnock to Penwortham and Hutton indicates that he had 
cause to be specially interested in those parishes, one of which may have been his birth- 
place. Unfortunately, the early registers of Penworthim, which might have cleared up 
this puint, were destroyed by fire in 1857. 

A branch of the Charnock family settled in London and another in Hulleott, Bedford- 
shire, both in the 16th century, and Richard Charnock, as a London citizen and the 
owner of property in Bedford, may possibly have been connected with both branches ; 
but no actual proof is forthcoming, 

As regards the relatioaship between Richard and Job Charnock there can be no 
reasonable doubt. No record has been found of any other Job Charnock at this period 
and the fact that Richard Charnock'’s younger son was out of England when the will was 
drawn up goes far to establish his identity with the famous Anglo-Indian, There is, 
moreover, the additional proof of Job's bequest to the poor of the district in which 
Richard Charnock resided. 

The identification of Richard Charnock’s elder son ‘Stephen presents rather more 
difficulty. There is a great temptation to connect him with Stephen Charnock, puritan 
divine and chaplain to Henry Cromwell (a son of the Protector), and there are several 
reasons in favour of this theory, The divine was born in the parish of St. Katharine 
Cree in 1628, where Job also appears to have been born some twoor three years later, 
Subsequently, Richard Charnock probably removed to the parish of St. Mary Woolchurch? 
where he died. At any rate, the divine's father was also a Richard Charnock. The 
absence in the will of any allusion to Stephen's profession may be accounted for in two 
ways. First, the chaplain had fallen into ill odcur after the Protector’s death and he 
remained in obscurity in London for fifteen years with no regular charge. Secondly, Richard 
Charnock was probably a Royalist and High Churchman and consequently would have 
little sympathy with his son's puritanical views, The main obstacle to the identification 
of the divine with the brother of Job Charnock lies in the statement in Wood's Athena: 
(ed. Bliss, 111, 1234-8) that Stephen's father, Richard Charnock, wag “ an attorney or” 
solicitor," However, I have searched in vain: for any record of a Richard Charnock, 
solicitor at this period. J have also discovered but one will of a Stephen Charnocks and this 
was proved in 1680, the date given as that of the death of the divine.” I am therefore 
inclined to think that the Athene must te in error and that Richard Charnock 
was the father of both Henry Cromwell's chaplain and the founder of Calcutta. 

' The church of St. Mary Woolchurch was not rebuile after the great 
roughly that of the present Mansion Hotise. 

'Wils, P.C C., 02 Bath, 

' See the article on Stephen Charnock in the Dictionary of National Biography, 
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It now only remains to quote the will of Job Charnock who spent at least 37 years of 
his life in India and ended his days there on the 10th January, 1693. The will was dated 
from the infant settlement of Chuttanuttee (Sitanati), afterwards to become famous as 
Caloutta. So far as I am aware, no complete copy of the document has been printed and 
I therefore give it in full.1° 

In the name of God Amen. 

“ T Job Charnock at present Agent for Affaires of the Right honoble. English I 
India Company in Bengall being indisposed in body but perfect and sound in mind and 
memory doo make and ordaine this to be my last Will and Testament ( Viz.) 

“Imprimis I bequeath my soul to Almighty God who gave it and my body to be 
decently buryed at the discretion of my Overseers and for what estate it hath pleased 
Almighty God to bless me withall I doe hereby will and bequeath it as followeth. 

“ Secondly I will and bequeath that all debts or claimes lawfully made on me be 
discharged by my Overseers. 

“Thirdly I give and bequeath to my beloved Friend Dan's! Sheldon™ Esquire Seventy 
pounds Sterling as a Legacy to buy him a Ring. 

“ Fourthly I give and bequeath to the honble. Nath[ aniel] Higginson? as a Legacy 
to buy him a Bing four hundred Rupees. 

“ Sixthly I give and bequeath to Mr. John Hill!* asa Legacy to buy him a Ring two 
hundred Rupees and that likewise he be paid out of my parte of the permission Trade 
Commission one hundred Rupees more in all three hundred Rupees. 

““ Seventhly I give and bequeath to Mr, Francis Ellis!‘ as a Legacy to buy him a Ring 
one hundred and fifty Rupees. 

“ Kighthly I doe hereby ordaine and appointed [ sic ] the honble. Nathaniel Hizginson 
President of Madras and Mr. John Beard?4 of Council! in Bengall to be overseers*® of this 
y ‘«Ninthly I give and bequeath to the poore of the Parish of Cree Church London the 
Summe of fifty pounds Sterling. | 

“Tonthly I give and bequeath to Budlydasse [ Badli Das ] one hundred Rupees and the 
meanest sort of my sonns Cloathes lately deceased, 

‘ Eleventhly 1 give and bequeath to the Doctor now attending me fifty Rupees. 

'Twolfthly I give and bequeath to my Servants Gunnyshams { Ghansyam ] and Dallub 
[ Dalab } each twenty Rupees. Tae : 

Thirteenthly I give and bequeath after the psyment of the abovementioned debts 
Legacies that all my whole Estate in India and elsewhere be equally given and distributed 
to my three daughters Mary Elizabeth and Katherine only with this reservation that as 
an addition to my daughter Marys portion there shall be paid her out of my daughter 
Eliza [ beths ] and Katherines two thirds Six hundred pounds Sterling. | 

« Fourteenthly I will and desire my Overseers beforementioned that my three daughters 
be sent with a convenient handsome equipage for England and recommended jas Care 
of my well beloved friend Daniell Sheliton [ sic] Esqr.in London and that their Estates 

0 Oe  Kasinbiedr, 1658-1605, He returned to England in 1808 

pcierupe dg Bee TE cia of | the Soldiers.” See Yule, Hedges’ Dicry, iI. 92. 


| "iain eal 1. He died at Fort St, George in 1704, 
“ Thon Second of Council at Haeli # Executors in Bengal. 


Governor of Bengal, 1701-1710. 
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be invested in goods proper for Europe and sent as by the Right honoble. Companies 
Permission on as many and such shipps as my Overseers shall think convenient. 

‘‘ Fifteenthly T hereby acquitt Mr. Charles Pate from his debt to me of Fifty Pagodas 
lent him at the Fort.11 

“Lastly I will and ordaine the honoble, Daniell Sheldon and my eldest daughter Mary 
Charnock to be Executors of this my last will and Testament TeVvoaking and disanulling all 
former or other Will or Wills that have beene made in witness whereof I have hereunto 
putt my hand and seale this ninth day of January one thousand Six hundred and ninety 


ee JOB CHARNOCK 
Signd and Sealed in the presence of Jonathan White 
John Hill.” 

Probate was granted on the 12th June, 1695, to Robert Dorrell, attorney to .Mary 
Charnock, Daniel Sheldon renouncing. 

Job Charnock’s behest with regard to his daughters’ return to Engtand was disregard- 
ed. The three girls, children of his native wife, remained in India and married there. 
Mary became the first wife of Charles Eyre, Charnock’s successor as Agent in Bengal. She 
died on the 19th February, 1697. Elizabeth married William Bowridge, » junior merchant 
in the Company's service, He died in April, 1724 and his widow survived in Calcutta until 
August, 1753. Ma y Charnock, Job's youngest daughter, married Jonathan White, also a 
servant of the Company. He became Second of Council and died in Caloutta on the 3rd 
January, 1704, three years after the death of his young wife. 

It is interesting to trace thefateof Job Charnock’s bequest tothe poor of his native parish. 

A vestry minute of St. Katharine Cree of the 28th August, 1695 | 








‘ for ever, by two eq aay = 

ments, upon the 5th November and Sth February, " are en ae 
At a subsequent vestry, held on the Ist February, 1699, it was ordered that “the 501. 
given to the parish for the use of the poor by Mr. Job Charnock, and the 1001. given for 
the like use by Mr. John Jackson should be settled on the , . 


house belonging to the parish, 
situate in Fenchurch-street, and tho said house was thereby charged with the ° vias 
thereof, with five per cent. interest, such interest bein Tl. 108., to be ty maid for | 
use of the poor: ng . yearly paid for the 


4m indebted to Mr. Henry Bowyear, Chief 
“The house, No. Ol, Fenchurch-street, 


aes , i represented by « sum of 

prePared under the City of Londan Parochial 

© Charities of Rig Cree, thin eum ts chiedotod “ab 4hs 

| Bynes of Richard Lingham, Job Chamock and John Jackson, 

and by the operation of that Act and the Central Scheme made tharetndine the 
Fort St. George, Madraa | 7 3 —— 5 cs 


Ya : ' ; es, ——_ rs 
Reports made to the Charity Commisai Oners, Accounts and Papers (H. of C. Voly 71] 








and 334 of 1904}. 
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THE DATE OF KANISHKA. 
BY RAMESH CHANDRA MAJUMDAR, M.A., CALCUTTA. 

THE most characteristic feature of all the recent discussion about the date of Kanishka 
is the tacit admission of the scholars that the initial year of his reign must be either 58 B.c. 
or A.D. 78, Both the theories are, however, beset with serious difficulties that have been 
quite clearly brought forth in the discussion held in the hall of the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Great Britain and Ireland.' 1 propose, therefore, to offer my own views" about the 
matter, which are substantially different from those mentioned above. 

Two classes of evidence alone throw direct light on the question of Kanishka: the 
Chinese historical texts, and Indian coins and inscriptions. I believe that if they are inter- 
preted without any bias, they agree in placing Kanishka in the first half of the third century 
A.D. I propose to show how the evidence of Chinese history directly leads to this inference, 
which is again supported by the Indian evidence when interpreted without any pre-existing 
bias. 

Chinese Evidence: ‘Two Chinese historical texts throw important light upon the history 
ofthe Indo-Kusbans. These are the ‘‘Heou Han Chou” or the “ History of the Later Han 
Dynasty and the “ Wei-lio” The former covers the period between 4.D. 25 and 220 
and was composed by Fan-Ye who died in a-D, 445. The latter was composed by Yu Houan 
between A.D, 239 and 265, and the events mentioned in it come down to the period of 
Emperor Ming (a. p. 227-239).3 

Fan-Ye gives the following accounts of the Kushan conquest of India: 

“In old days the Yue-chi were vanquished by the Hioungnu. They then went to 
Tahia and divided the kingdom among five * gabgous,’ viz. those of Hicou-mi, Chouang-m, 
Kouei-chouang, Hitouen and Tou-mi. More than hundred years after that, the Yabgou of 
Kouei-chouang (Kushan) named K’ieou-tsieou-kio (Kozoulo, Kadphises) attacked and 
vanquished the four other * Yabgous ‘ and called himself king ; the name of his kingdom was 
Kushan, He invaded Ngan-si (Parthia) and took possession of the territory of Kaofu (Ka bul) 
He also overcame Pouta and Kipin (Kasmir ‘) and became completely master of these 
kingdoms. K'ieou-tsieou-kio died at the age of more than eighty. His son Yen-Kao- 
tchen (Oemo-Kadphises) sncceeded him as king. In his tum he conquered India and 
established there a ‘Chief ' for governing it. From this time the Yue-chi became extremely 
powerful. All the other countries designate them Kushan after their king, but the Han 
retain the old name and call them Ta-Yue-che.” . 

In the course of his description of India Fan-Yo adds the following :-— 

“ At this time all these Indian kingdoms were subject to the Yue thi. The Yue-chi had 
killed their king and installed a ‘ Chief ’ to administer the government.” 

Now if we altogether banish from our mind all preconceived theories regarding the 
Kushan Chronology the meaning of the passages quoted above offers no difficulty. As Fan- 
Ye dates past events by referring them to distinct chronological periods (apparently the 
Chinese equivalent of our method of dating in the years of an era) it appears plainly, from the 

a RAS. 1013, pp. 627-650, 010-1042. 
+ ‘These were propounded at first in a thesis submitted to the Calcutta University in October, 1912, 
3 My accounts of these books are based on the French translations that appeared in Toung Pag, 
1907, (p. 153 ff), and 1905, (p. 519 ff.) 
‘ T’oung Pas, 1907, p. 192-4. 
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use of the phrase “at this time ", that at the close of the period with which Fan-Ye is deal- 
ing (1.¢. about a. D. 220) the different kingdoms of India were subject to the Yue-chi king, 
who had installed a * Chief * to govern the country. Fan-Ye is quite explicit on this point as 
the last quotation will show. It will be observed that the separate accounta which Fan-Ye 
gives of the Yue-chi and the Kabul kingdom are quite consistent with this. The last thing 
he records of the Yue-chi is their conquest of India under Wema-Kadphises and the conse- 
quent increase in their power, and the last thing mentioned of Kabul is also the Yue-chi 
conquest of the country. There can hardly remain any doubt that the picture of the Yue- 
chi which he has preserved is true of the period with which his history closes. 

This plain interpretation 13, however, fatal to all the theories that have hitherto been 
entertained regarding the chronology of the Kushans. It has been therefore confidently 
asserted that the above accounta were all taken from Pan-Young, and it has been Implied 
that the significant words “at this time were taken verbatim from Pan Young's report, 
and that therefore the historical accounts of the Yue-chi and India were only true of the 
period when Pan Yong wrote, viz., about a.p. 125. 

This explanation, originally propounded by M. Chavannes, has been improved upon by 
Mr. Kennedy, and it is therefore necessary to consider in detail the basis upon which it is 
founded. M.Chavannes in the introduction to his ‘Translation of the 118th chapter of 
Fan-Ye's work ' refers to 4 passage, where the author says that he took ‘all his facts* from 
Pan Yong’s report,® and argues that the whole account of the western countries, as given 
by Fan-Ye, was based upon that report. It is quite clear, however, that, either the French 
translation is faulty or there is something wrong in the copy, for ‘all the facts’ that Fan-Yo 
describes could not possibly have been based upon Pan Yong’s report, inasmuch as just 
before this statement, Fan-Ye mentions incidents which took place in a.p. 132, 134, 152 and 
153 and were therefore posterior to Pan Yong’s report. As a matter of fact, in regard to 
almost all the countries, of whic! he gives historical account, he narrates events which were 
posterior to the time of Pan Yong and could not therefore have been described in the latter's 
report. These facts, of course, did not escape the'notice of the French Savant, but he seeks 
to explain away their importance by the following observations :-— 

" Itis true that as regards Khoten, Kashgar or Tourfan, Fan-Ye mentions some events 
which took place between a.. 150-170. ‘This does not, however, weaken the jinportanée 
which must be attributed to the Text of Pan Yong in this chapter. In reality it is this 
text itself which constitutes the whole account of the western countries, Only, in regard to 
countries which were nearer to China, and with which she had continued her intercourse 
for a longer time, the historian adds some facts which were posterior to the report of Pan 
Yong.” > report 

Against this view it must be observed in the first place that it is Poe Ee 
MRT or Tourfan that Fan-Ye mentions pier which sgn ogi 
Yong, but also as regards India, Kiumi (pp. 170-171), Ta-tsin (Seria) an. sabe 
paces alta (PP ), Ta-tsin (Syria) and incidentally of 

ae er oe therefore, be maintained that the only additions that the historian 
opis pe = a Syst = with regard to countries nearer to China. As he gives 
acaitonal acooun » Parthia and Syria he had certainly not to depend tpon the 





5 T’cung Pao, 1907, p, 168. | r 
’ ee eS * T’owng Pao, 1907, p. 150. 


* 


T The pages refer to T"oung Pao, 1907 
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report of Pan Yong alone in his account of the Yue-chi country and Kabul kingdom which 

But all possible doubts on this point are removed, so far at least as India is.concerned, 
by the express statement of Fan-Ye, that he had aceess to later authorities than Pan Yong's 
report. In the dissertations which end the chapter, Fan-Ye remarks that very meagre 
accounts of Buddhism are given in the geographical treatises on India of the Han period and 
then observes as follows :— , 

“ Changkien merely writes ‘the country is mostly warm and the inhabitants ride on 
the elephants when fighting.’ As te Pan Yong, although he has stated that the people adore 
Buddha, and that they neither kill nor attack, still he does not convey any information 
regarding the perfect style and the excellent <loctrine (of the Sacred Books), and the merit 
these possess of guiding the people and making them comprehend (the truth). For me 
here is what I have heard spoken on the subject by others at a subsequent period,” * 

Fan-Ye thus positively asserts that he had utilised other sources of information regard- 
ing India, besides Pan Yong’s report, and that these belonged to a period subsequent to it. 
No doubt it was from these sources that he learnt the events which he records to have 
happened subsequent to Pan Yong's time. 

Besides it has been elsewhere clearly shown by Chavannes himself that Fan-Ye's work 
was based upon previous works, not less than ten in number and all posterior to Pan 
Yong’s time.® 

There is thus no reason to suppose that the events mentioned by Fan-Ye had all taken 
place before Pan Yong's report. As regards the phrase “at this time", on which 
Chavannes remarks “ Apparently, at the time when Pan Yong wrote " the case is still more 
clear. As Fan-Ye drew upon sources of information, both anterior!” and posterior to 
Pan Yong’s time, there is no reason why that phrase should refer to it. Besides, Fan-Ye was 
not reproducing the report of Pan Yong, he was writing an independent account of India: 
and even if it were wholly based on that report, he could not borrow any such expression ; 
because any man possessed with a grain of common sense (and Fan-Ye has clearly proved 
that he had a fair share of it) could not have been blind to the fact that such expressions, 
if they were meant torefer to Pan Yong’s time, would be entirely misleading in a work which 
profeases to record the historical events down to A.D, 220. It would indeed be a most 
astounding thing if a writer, usually eo precise about dates, would so far forget himself as to 

*“Tohangkien s'eat borné & corire” Ce paya ext le plus souvent chaud et humide; les habitants 

“Quant 4 Pan Young quoiquil ait exposé que ces gens adorent le Buddhe ot qu'ila ne tuent m 
n'attaquent, cependant il ne nous tien transmia sur le style pariait et sur la doctrine excellent 
{des livres saints) sur le merite qhont ceux-ci de guider lee hommes et de leur faire comprendro (Ia vérité). 

“Pour moi Voici ce que jai entendu dire A ceux qui, plus tard, on parlé de ce sujet” Toung Pao, 
1907, p. 218, 

* An old Chinese authority has furnished us with « list of historical treatioes which were written 
before Fan-Yo's time and to which evidently Fan.Ye had sccem, for we are told that Fan-Ye " rassembla 
et compldta tous ces auteurs. ‘The extract has been translated by Chavannes in Toung Fae, 1908, 
pp, 211-214. 

Tt is quite evident that Fan-Ye had access to Changkien’s report. Ses the first sentence of the 
quotation in footnote 8. Chavannes remarks on observations attributed therein to Obangkien: “ These 
two sentences are found almost word for word in the 96th Chapter of Sumachien's history which is 
based on the report of Tchangkien."' Towng Pao, 1907, p. 218, F. N. 2. 
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reproduce an expression from Pan Yong’s report which could not but mean an entirely 
different thing to the readers of his own work. Now such o strange phenomenon can be 
accepted as true only if adequate proofs are forthcoming ; but what are the proofs? 

Fan-Ye, nodoubt, says that the facts he describes had been related by Pan Yong in his 
report. But this applies to India as wellas to allother countries of the West described by him, 
ail as we have seen that all the facta he describes about them could not be taken from 
that report, inasmuch as many of them are posterior to it, we cannot suppose that his 
Indian account was brought down only to the period when Pan Yong wrote. Further 
Fan-Ye merely says that “all these facts were related by Pan Yong", but he nowhere says 
that he gives extracts from Pan Yong’s report, s0 as to warn the reader that all personal 
references to time should be taken to apply to the period of Pan Yong alone. 


When Fan-Ye describes events of Pan Yong’s time, and in which Pan Yong himself 
played a part, he does not use the first person nor indicate the time by any such expressions 
as “at the present day,” “at this time,” “Now,” “last year,” or ‘so many years ago,” 
&ec., which must have been used in Pan Yong’s report, but he indicates the time as a later 
author would naturally do, even when his facts are all taken from Pan Yong's report, by 
referring them to distinct chronological periods. 

The position with regard to the question under discussion may therefore be described 
as follows : | 

Fan-Ye in the course of his description of India says, * At this time, all these kingdoms 
were subject to the Yue-chi."' , 

It has been contended that the phrase ‘at thia time’ apparently refers to the time of 
Pan Yong. The contention rests on two grounds :— 

(1) Fan-Ye tells us that he borrowed his facts from Pan Yong’s report. 

(2) He expressly indicates (or actually tells us, ag Mr. Kennedy would have us 
believe) that some of his sentences are borrowed from Pan Yong (‘borrowed 
verbatim” according to Mr. Kennedy), (See JRAS., 1912, p. 678, F. N, 2.) 

Against this view it has been clearly demonstrated that 

(1) Fan-Ye did not take all his facts from Pan Yong ; he did not even confine himself 
to the period when Pan Yong wrote, but noticed events which happened 
posterior to it. 

(2) The phrase “at this time’ if quoted verbatim from Pan Yong's report would 
mean an entirely different thing in Fan-Ye's work, and it would be absurd to 
suppose that Fan-Ye could have remained ignorant of it, Fan-Ye has proved 


himself too critical to be capable of quoting in such an absurd way, Strong 
and definite proofs are therefore needed to induce us to believe that he actually 
did any such thing and such proofs are entirely wanting, There is no clear 
indication that any sentence was borrowed from Pan Yong in the sense that 
it was reproduced word.for word, 7 , | 
The conclusion is therefore obvious that the phrase ‘at this time ‘should es 
its normal sense, to refer to the closing years of the period with which estonia ‘ " 
sometime about a.p. 220. Any forced construction of it would be inadmissible as ties 5 
no circumstances warranting the same, : . 
ine results obtained by the plain and natural interpretation of Fan-Ye's history 
are fully corroborated by Yu Houan, the author of the Wei-lio. In describing the 
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three routes that lead from China to western countries, he mentions, in connection with the 
southern route, that it passes along the kingdoms of Kipin (Kashmir ¢),'Ta-hia (Bactria), 
Kao-fu (Kabul) and T’ien-tchou (India) all of which are subordinate to the Yue-chi.!! 
There cannot be the slightest doubt that this state of things was true of the period with which 
Wei-lio concluded. This has been recognised by the French translator of the work, 
M. Ed. Chavannes, who remarks on the above passage: “So at the middle of the third 
‘century of our era, the power of the Kushan kings was at its height."!? 

“It is evident that the conquests of the Yue-chi, as described by Fan-Ye, entirely agree 
with the above account. Both the works speak of Kao-fu, Kipin and T’ien-tchou being 
conquered by the Yue-chi. But this agreement is brought out more fully in connection 
with another kingdom, called Tong-li by Fan-Ye and Kiu-li, Li-vei-t'o or P*ei-li-wang by 
Yu-Houan.!5 That both the authors mean the same country is placed beyond all doubt ly 
the almoat identical descriptions which they give. Thus both Wace the country at a little 
more than 3000 li to the South-east of T’ienchu, and both name ‘Cha-Ki ‘as the capital of 
the country. Indeed no doubt has been entertained on this point.14 Now Fan-Ye save 
in regard to this country that “the Yue-chi attacked this kingdom andl made themselves 
masters of it."!5 Yun Houan tells us about the people of the same country, “* Now the 
Yue-chi have conquered them and imposed taxes upon them.’'!4 

The two works thus speak in the same strain about the Yue-chi and the facts they 
relate about them perfectly agree with each other. Now one of these works describes the 
events which took place about the year 239, and abont this no doubt has hitherto been 
entertained. The other work also covers the period down to A.D. 220 and naturally enough 
the accounts in the two works perfectly agree. And yet we are asked to suppose that this 
latter work describes events which took place 100 years carlier. If proof were needed, that 
Fan-Ye really recorded events down to the year a.D, 220 as he professes to have donc, the 
Wei-tlio furnishes it, and even scepticism itself can no longer refuse to believe that the 
natural interpretation of Fan-Ye is the true one. 

But even the Wei-lio has not been spared the hands of critics who are determined to make 
the Chinese texts fit in with preconceived theories of their own. According to Mr, Kennedy, 
the Yue-chi, referred to in the Wei-lio, mean the later Kushans.!7 But what are these 
later Kushans of whom so much has been made by him? The only definite evidence of their 
existence is furnished by a number of coins, mostly debased imitations of the early coins 
of Kanishka and Vasudeva and mechanically repeating these illustrious names. Of the 
earlier class of these coins the greater number were found in the Punjab, and only a few gold 
coins have been discovered in stupas in the Kabul | valley ; while the eoins of the later class 
ie route du sud, en. allant vers l'ouest, pases per. ..le royaume de Kipin 
(Cachomire), le royaume de Ta-hia (Bactriane) le royaume de Kae. fa (Kabul’, te royaume de T'ienchou 
Inde) qui tous dépendant des Ta-Yur-tohe.” T'owng Pao, 1905, pp. 535, 639.9. 

8 Ainsi, au milieu du troigeme sitcle de notre ere, la puissance dea rois Kouchina ‘taita aon apager.”" 
T"oung Pao, 1906, p. 539, F.N. 1. 

“ For Fan-Ye's account, se T’oung Pao, 1917, pp. 194-195, For that in Wej-lio, eee T*oung Pao, 
1905, p. 551, 

* Thus in a footnote to Fan-Ye's account of Tong-li, Ed. Chavannes rema-ks : In the Wei-lio 
the os is called Kiv-li, or Li Wei-to or pi-li-Wang." T°oung Pao, . 191, F, N, 5. 

@ “Les Ta-Yoo-tohe gttaquirent ce royaume et so lasservicent.” (Op. cif.) 
“4 “Maintenant dex Yus-tche les ont asservis et leur ont impose’ des taxes.” (Op, cil | 
@ JRAS., 1913, pp. 10541064. 
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are confined to the Northern Punjab alone.'* The style of these coins does not-also 
favour the supposition that they were issued by a line of powerful rulers. The available 
evidences therefore seem to indicate that the so-called later Kushans were a line of weak 
rulers, who at first held sway over Kabul and the Punjab, but whose territory was 
afterwards confined to the Northern Punjab alone. 

Now the empire of the Yue-chi, as described in Wet-lio, extended from Bactria to the 
East Indies, and according to Mr. Kennedy it even included the kingdom of Magadha. Does 
Mr. Kennedy seriously ask us to believe that this description is applicable to. the later 
Kushans ! There is nota particle of evidence to show that these held cither Bactrial® or 
any Indian territory to the east of the Punjab, If they really held sway over such a vast 
extent of territory, it is almost incredible that definite evidences should not be forth- 
coming to establish the fact, and that their coins should indicate euch debasement, when 
compated with those of the great Kanishka line. 

Mr. Kennedy has referred to some other evidences in support of his theory of a Later 
Kushan kingdom, but they do not deserve serious criticism, 

The description of the Yue-chi as found in Wei-tio, is only applicable to the great line 
of Kushan Emperor= in India, beginning from Wema Kadphises and ending with Vasudeva. 
This, a3 we have seen above, is in entire agreement with the account of Fan-Ye, which when 
plainly interpreted refers tothe Indian conquests of Wema-Kadphises shortly before a.n. 220. 
The joint testimony of these two writers cannot be lightly ignored and we are therefore 
bound to hold that the Yue-chi had established their supremacy in India in the beginning 
of the third century a.p., and that their power was at its height by the middle of it. 

We next turn to the Indian evidence. It is held by almost all the scholars, with the 
exceptionof Dr. Fleet anid the supporters of his theory, that the Northern Satraps and 
Gondophares precerled| the, Kushan Emperors,+ and that among the latter, the Kadphises 
group preceded Kanishka. I accept this view and refer the reader, for reasons, to the 
printed report of the debate hell in the Hall of the Royal Asiatic Society, (JRAS., 1913, 
pp. 627 ff., 911 ff.) 


Now we have a series of epigraphic dates for these rulers which may be arranged as 


follows: — 
So-lasa M4 “ts came tee re is Gearts oi 
Patika in A a . a Fk -s 78 a 
- Gondophares ri 103 


Kushan Kings (without any proper name) s 113, 122, 13620 
Kanishka, Visishka, Huvishka and Vasudeva .. .. 3-90 

Tt is quite evident that the dates 3 to 99 cannot refer to the same era ua the others. ‘The 

inscriptions, which refer to Kushan rulers, without any name, should naturally ral be niaced 

before those of Kanishka, for we know from the Chinese writers that the early usher 





2 Nati iemeatie Chronicle, 1893, Pp. 116, 121; ako Ra et ‘ | | ~— 
@ The so-called Seytho-Sassanian coins are Pegerded iy hee aig one sarge Fa 
selves, while, seoording to Cunninghan, they were isaued hy 4a Matai 7 MSs Ea Pastas 
limiter! to 200-450 a, B., tne they ilo mob therefore 7 is aha pages any Pee ze 
(Rapeon's Indian Coins, $75, p, 19). ng period contemplated in the Wei-fio. 
™ Kuldarra 'JRAS., 1903, p, 41), 


Panjtar (ASR. p. 6 | | 
p. 075 #.) Inscriptions, anjtar (ASR., p. 61, pl. xvi) and Taxila 


S., 1914, 
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Emperors did not personally govern India, but a Viceroy ruled there in theirname. We 
havea series of coins (the coins of the so-called Nameless kings) which are in some respects 
parallel to these inscriptions and have been referred, on independent grounds, to the 
period of Wema Kadphises.*!_ These coins and inscriptions may therefore be referred to 
the period of interval between the first Kushan conquest of India and the assumption 
of the Indian Government by the Kushan Emperors themselves. 

It is legitimate, on numismatic and palwographic grounds, to take all these dates rang- 
ing from 72 to 136.as belonging to one era** Kanishka, according to this view, would 
have to be placed after the year 136 of that era, and a great advance may thus be made in 
the solution of the Kanishka problem, if we can fix the initial point of the era. 

Dr, Fleet has emphasised the principle that we should, whenever practicable, avoid 
the assumption of an era, for the existence of which there is no actual evidence at all.** 
Dr. Oldenberg made a similar remark in connection with the Guptacra. © The fundamental 
inistake,”’ snid Dr. Oldenberg, “ which has vitiated several of the most detailed disquisitions 
about the Gupta chronology, consists in their touching only incidentally upon the direct 
and very clear ancient tradition, which we possess regarding the Gupta era, instead of placing 
distinetly this tradition in the foreground and of systematically discussing the question 
whether any serious objection can be opposed to it. We shall. try to proceed in this way 
so clearly prescribed by the nature of the question.” #4 

These principles, applied to the question at hand, limit our choice in the first instance, 
to the two well-known eras which commenced in 58 B.C. and A.D. 78. 

On grounds, the era of a.D. 78 must be preferred to that of 58 B.C., in interpret- 
ing the dates of these foreign rulers. In the first place, tradition attributes the inauguration 
of the first to the accession ofa Saka ruler, while it assigns an indigenous origin to the second. 
Secondly the Western Satraps, ho undoubtedly used the era of a. D.,.78 indicate close 
connection with the north-western parts of India by the Kharosthi letters on their 
coins,?3 and all the rulers we have to deal with belung to that quarter. ~ 

Interpreted by the * Saka Era ', the dates of the various rulers will be as follows :— 


Sodisa =. it i ih ia AD, 150 

Patika .. ” « ae AP aD, 156 

Gondophares .-. np Ae -  #&.2. 161 

Kushan Kings (before Kanishka)  ..- AD. 191 to 214 
Kanishka .. = ee .. Some time after a.p. 214 

1 JRAS,, 1013, p 661, 

@ sir John Marshall has disputed the validity of the generally accepted belief that the date of the 
Taxila copperplate of Patika and the year 92 of Soddsa refer to one and the same era, (RAS, 1914, 
pp 985-56). His arguments, Tam afraid, are not quite convincing to me, The inconsistency which 
he haa pointed out may be removed either in the way suggested by Dr. Fleet (JRAS., 1007, 
pp. 1034-35), or by supposing that the number of small inscriptions which cover the entire face of the 
Mathura Lion pillar capital were written et different times by different individuals. Both. the styles 
of writing ax well aa the subject matter support this hyjothesis (See M. Barth's remaris in ania, 1908, 
p. 245). It must also be remembered that the inscription of Satrap Sodiisa need not necessarily be 
referred to a period earlier than that of Mahiksbatrapa Soddsa for though as # general rule, the transition 
is from the state of Kahatrapa to that of a Mahikshatrapa, the reverse case is not unknown : cf. eg., the 
case of Rudrasimha 1, His coing show him tobe « Mahikshatraps in’ the years 103, 106, 109 and 110 
and asimple Kahatrapa in the yoars 110and 112. Repson's Andhra Coins, Xe» pp. 87-91). 

a JR AS., 1906, Ps Fl. oT Ant, Vo, x, P. 217. ” Rapson's Andhra Coins, P CTV. 
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The results may appear to be too startling for serious consideration ; but, when 
calmly considered, they are found to be opposed to nothing but vague prejudices inherited 
from earlier writers, who had to form their conclusions an very insufficient grounds. 

The Northern Satraps have usually been referred to very early times, but there are no 
positive data to determine their dates, and their chronological position has been fixed solely 
with reference to that of the Greeks and the Kushans. As the date of the Kushans is 
the matter of dispute, it would be begging the question to rely upon it, and the Greek 
chronology is far from being settled as yet. It must never be forgotten that numismatic and 
palseographic evidences can only supply relative dates and never an absolute one (unless of 
course the coins are dated in a known era, which however is not the case in the present 
instance). When specific dates are given toa king on numismatic and paleographic evidences, 
they are simply conjectured on the basis of the dates of other king, or of kings with relation 
to whom his chronological position has been established by means of coins and inscriptions. 
Everything therefore depends upon the latter, and the specific dates of the former, arrived 
at by numismatic and palwographic evidences, possess no more value than may be attached 
to it. We should therefore distinguish the numismatic and paleographic facts from the 
theories based upon them, The establishment of these facts requires a great deal of techni- 
eal skill and observation, and they should not be slightly treated, when their accuracy is 
established by the joint testimony of a number of experts in these branches. The chrono- 
logical theories established on the basis of these facts do not stand however on the same 
footing. They are based on some assumptions with regard to historical cvents, and must 
stand or fall with them. As regards the Northern Satraps, early dates were assigned to 
them on the basis of the assumed date for the extinction of the Greek rulein India, This wax 
first taken to be 120 8. c. and next shifted to a period 100 years later, but even this did not 
st on secure grounds. Already a still later date has been proposed and generally accepted, 
and more shifting will probably take place in future. While therefore we should accept in 
general the priority of the Greek sovereigns, we are unable to rely much upon any specific 
date assigned to the Northern Satraps. The proposed date for the Northern Satraps is not 
therefore prima facie an impossible one. 

There seems to be a consensus of opinion among the scholars as regards the date of 
Gondophares, but the unanimity is more apparent than real. By a curious coincidence 
they have come to maintain the same point, though their views are based on diametrically 
opposite principles. Thus Dr. Fleet arrives at the date by referring the year 108 of the 
Takht-i-Bahai inscription to the Vikrama Samvat of 58 B.C., which he considers to be the 
historic era of Northern India being founded by the great emperor Kanishka, Dr. Thomas, 
Mr. V. A. Smith and Mr. Rapson, who all deny any association between Kanishka and 
Vikrama Samvat, and do not even recognise the possibility of the Vikrama Samvat having 
ever been used in those regions at so early a period, arrive at the same conclusion on 
numismatic and palwographic evidences, which place Gondophares g little before Kanishka, 


The position with regard to Gondophares js briefly this: A Christian tradition associates 
him with the apostle St. Thomas and thus refers him to the middle of the firat century AD, 
It is generally admitted, however, that the tradition by itself is unworthy of serious belief. 
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Thus Mr. V. A. Smith says: "The whole story is pure mythology, and the geography is as 
mythical as the tale itself ......After much consideration Tam now of osinion thit the 

story of the persona! ministration and the martyrdom of St. Thomas in the realms of 
Gondophares and Mazdai should not be accepted. "’** Dr. Fleet also expresses a similar but a 
more moderate opinion as follows : “ Now in the Christian tradition there are details which 

tend to prevent us from placing implicitreliance upon it. And as regards its external bearings, 

it would hardly suffice, standing alone, to allow us to introduce into the early history, asa 

proved fact, the existence, at some time between about a.p. 33 and 63 of two kings of [ndia, 

or of parts thereof, whose names should be found in the Gudnaphar, Gundaphar, Goundaphoros 

or Gundaforus, and the Mazdai, Misdaios or Mesdeus of the tradition.”?! Mr. Burkitt who 

has made a special study of the subject is also of opinion that “ That the stories in the 
Acts of St. Taom4s have little or no historical basis is indeed almost self-evident.’ 

The tradition about Gondophares therefore cannot be accepted as an historical fact, 
unless it is corroborrated by independent evidence. Reliable indepencent evidence how- 
ever there is none, and scholars do not even agree as to the bearing of the numismatic and 
palwographic facts with regard to the question. Dr. Fleet and Mr. R. D. Banerji do not 
hesitate to place Kanishka before Gondophares, while Dr. Bithler, Dr. Thomas, Mr. Y. A. 
Smith, Mr. Rapson and others would reverse the position, I am inclined to accept the 
latter view, and hold it as an established fact, on numismatic and palwographic grounds, that 
Kanishka flourished later than Gondophares. But the specific date proposed for Gonido- 
phares on this ground possesses little value, asthe date of Kanishka iteelf is open to dispute 
and forma the subject-matter of the present discussion. There is thus no good grount for 
the assumption that Gondophares flourished in the middle of the first century A.D. 

The above discussions make it quite clear that no serious objection can be opposed to 
the results obtained by referring the dates under consideration to the era of A. D. 75. 

The Chinese evidence is thus corroborrated bythe results deduced from Indian inserip- 
tions regarding the date of Kushan sovereignty. We have seen that, by referring the Indian 
inscriptions to the well-known era beginning in a.D, 78, the date of the Indo-Parthian 
king Gondophares falls in ap. 181 and that of the Kadphises kings between a.p. 191 and 
914. The Chinese evidence also shows that Kozoulo-Kadphises defeated the Parthians 
and conquered Kabul, and that his son conquered India, shortly before a.p. 220. This 
perfect agreement between two such different sourves of information shows that we are on 
the right track. | 

It follows from what has been said before that Kanishka must be placed after ap. 214. 
The silence of Fan-Ye regarding Kanishka seems to carry this limitto about a.pw. 220. We 
must therefore look for the initial point of the Kanishka era very near this date, for he 
cannot well be very far removed from Wema-Kadphises. AsI have said before, we should, 
whenever practicable, avoid the assumption of a brand new era for the existence of which 
there is no actual evidence at all. Our choice must therefore fall upon a known era which 
commences close to a.p., 220 if there be any. Such an era is to be found in the so-called 
“"Traiktitaka, Kalachuri or Chedi era," the initial point of which falls in a.p, 248-249, and 
assuming our main arguments to be correct, there can. be scarcely any hesitation in looking 
upon Kanishka as the inaugurator of the era. 

% Early History of India, 3rd Edition, pp. 233-234, 

7 JRAS,, 1005, p. 227. 
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The origin of this era is shrouded in mystery, The earliest instance where its.nse can 
country and Konkan without any definite name, being simply referred to os “ Samvateara’ 
In one instance it is referred wo as “ Tr-(aijkitakina(h) pravarddhamdéna-rajya-sa(ui)- 
ruaisara-sita-deaye paricha—chatedri(m)scd-uttare,” which seems to show that it was mostly 
in use in the Traikiitaka kingdom. I[t is not until the year 893 of the era that a definite 
name, tiz., Kalachuri Samvateara, was given to it. In all these there is nothing inco 
with the assumption that the era was founded by Kanishka and made current in Gurjara 
and Konkan by dynasties of feudatory An analogous instance is afforded by the 
Gupta era, which was prevalent in western parts of India long after it had ceased to be 
current in its home provinces, and even came to be known as the Valabhi Samvat. | 

A close study of the coins of the Western Satraps seems to show that the influence of 
the Kushan Emperors had made itself felt in this quarter. The following remarks of 
Rapson, who has made a special study of the subject, show the gradual process of decline 
in the power of the Western Satraps. 

“ Already in this reign (of Vijayasena) appear the first symptoms of a decline about the 
year 167 or 168 (a. D, 245-246) ; and from this time onwards until the end of the dynasty it 
is possible to observe in the coinage a process of continuous degradation, varied occasionally 
by short-lived attempts to restore a higher standard.” (Rapson's Andhra Coins, p. 137). 

“In any case there must have been a long interval in which there was no Mahfksatrapa 
The first part of this interval is taken up with the reigns of two Kshatrapas, Rudrasimha 
Il, 227-23 (5-0) [a, D. 06-31 (3-7)] and Yasodaman II, 239-254 [ a.n. 317-332 ]; during 
the latter part, 254-270 (4.D. 332-348) the coing of this dynasty cease altogether.” 

“ All the evidence afforde| by coins or the absence of coins during this period, the 
failure of the direct line and the substitution of another family, the cessation first of the 
Mah@iksatrapas and afterwards of both Mahdksatrapas and Kgatrapas seems to indicate 
troublous times. The probability is that the dominions of the Western Ksatrapas were 
subject to some foreign invasion; but the nature of this disturbing caus is at present 
altogether doubtful.” (Jbid, p. 142.) 3 

It will be observed that my theory about the Kushan chronology fully explains the 
process of continuous degradation noticed by Rapson. ‘The first symptoms of decline appear 
shortly after the Kustians had established their supremacy in India. The dynasty is shorn 
of power during Huvishka’s time, altogether ceases to exist as a ruling power during the rule 
of Vasudeva, and revives some of its power and influence only after the death of this 
prince and the consequent downfall of the Kushan power. It is quite permissible to hold 
therefore, that a rival dynasty was established in Gujarat to hold in check the power of the 
Western Kshatrapas, and this ultimately became instrumental in preserving the era of the 
Kushans long after it had become extinct in the Province of its origin. me he 
ag ner cireumevance corroborrates the theory that Kanishka flourished about aD. 
249. We have a Mathura Inscription dated in the year 299 whose letters oece ite those of 
the Sarnath Inscription of Kanishka, and which must therefore bet 2 ieee | 
grounds, close to the period of Kanishka. It is admitted by all that this date cannot | 
referred:to the era used by Kanishka or the Northern Satraps. Those who neder hy be 
in a.D. 78 are thus compelled to refer it to a second unknown era PO a a 
being that to which they refer the dates of Sodsa and Gon: 
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According to my theory all difficulties are removed by referring it to the Vikrama Samvat 
which places it about ten years earlier than the Sarnath Inscription, and seven years 
earlier than the inauguration of the Kushan era. This latter fact probably explains the use of 
Vikrama Sathvat in Mathura. The Saka power had been extinguished and the new dynasty 
of the Kushans had not yet established an era. Under such circumstances one who is 
conversant with Vikrama Satvat may use that era in Mathura. This seems to me to be the 
most satisfactory sclution of the difficulty, for it must be remembered that the era was 
current for about 300 years and can hardly be explained by the theory of a local origin 
without any definite proof. 

The position may thus be summed up as follows: The natural interpretation of the 
Indian and Chinese evidences place Kanishka after a.o. 220, and as there is a well-known 
Indian era running from a.p. 248-1) we can hardly be mistaken in looking upon Kanishka 
ag its inauguratér, This proposition is fully supported by the history of the Western 
Satraps and the inscription of Mathura dated in the vear 244). 

I shall now proceed to show that the theory | have put forward is in perfect agreement 
with the known facts of palmography anc numismatics. 

Paleography: According to my theory the Kushan period is brought quite close to 
that period of the Guptas, of which we possess epigraphical record, This is fully in agree- 
ment with paleographic facts. Dr. Bihler, after an exhaustive analvsis of the peculiarities 
of the Kushan inscriptions, makes the following remarks :— 

* All these peculiarities, as well asthe advanced forms of the meilial vowels, of @ in 
rf, of wu in Ew and in aiw, and of o in fo, reappear constantly in the northern alphabets of the 
next period, those of the Gupta inscriptions and of the Bower MS., or are precursors of the 
forms of those documents. Thp literary alphabets used in Mathura during the first two 
centuries A.D. very likely were identical with or closely similar to the later ones, and the 
admixture of older forms, observable in the inscriptions of the Kushan period may be due 
purely to an imitation of older votive inscriptions.” 

Thus Dr. Bihler fully noticed the remarkable similarity of the letters of the Kushan 
aml Gupta periods, But as he was not prepared for its logical consequence he had to main- 
tain the identity of alphabets separated by more than two centuries. The theory, I have 
advanced, shows that the alphabets of the two periods were similar for the very natural 
reason, that one of them closely followed upon the other. 

Numismatics: My theory offers a more satisfactory explanation of the close connection 
between the coins of the Kushans and the Guptas than any that has yet been proposed, 
Dr. Oldenberg, while placing Kanishka in .p, 78 made the very apposite remark that, ~ It 
is one of the earliest known and best established facts within the sphere of Indian numis- 
matics that this [Kushan Coinage] is the place from which the very important coinage of 
the Gupta dynasty branches off."2* He further added, “ that the vacant period between 
Vasudeva and the Guptas is already [by placing Kanishka in a-p. 78] perhaps greater than 

Mr. V. A. Smith practically agrees to this, when he says: “ The close relationship In 
weights, types, and palwography between the coins of the Imperial Gupta Dynasty 
( A.D. 320-480) and those of the Kushan kings, Kanishka, Huvishka, and Vasudeva, is 
obvious and has always been recognised. '° 

® Ante, Vol X, p. 217. © Ibid, p. 216. » JRAS. 1003, p. 3. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA. 
BY V. RANGACHARI, M.A., L.T., MADRAS. 
(Continued from p. 247.) 

Such was the position in the year 1752. The nominal king of the country, the exiled 
Naik, was a refuge in the Ramndd estate. His kingdom was an object of contest between 
the powers of South India. It would be exceedingly interesting to ascertain the nature of 
the feelings which each of the contending parties felt towards the ex-king. One thing is 
certain, however: he was not such « forgotten figure in the politics of the day as wa have 
to infer from the great English historian of the period. The descendant of Tirumala Niik 
did not indeed actually exercise power. But his name had a charm to the Hindu popula- 
tion and was_received with applause and with loyalty by many of the Polygars. Vijaya 
Kumiéra could not therefore be ignored by the parties of the war. Intrigues and counter- 
intrigues must have passed between him and them, but the details of these we unfortunate- 
ly do not possess. With regard to the Policy of Chanda Sahib, or at least his lieutenant 
Alam Khan, however, we have got ample material to pronounce a judgment. Chanda 
Sahib had behaved, as has been already mentioned, like a determined opponent of Vijaya 
Kumara, It-was his want of sympathy, in fact, that made Baigiru Tirumala apply to 
the Mahrattas for help in 1741, But it seems that, after his conquest of the Carnatic, 
Chanda Sahib apparently changed his attitude towards the ex-king of Madura. He seems 
to have no longer regarded him as an adversary to be removed at any cost from the field. 
Either a wise policy of conciliation or a hypocritical pretence, for the time, of friendship, 
induced him to negotiate with Vijaya Kumara and recognize his birthright as the king of 
the cis-Kaveri region. Perhaps he feared that Muhammad Ali might befriend him and 
thereby strengthen his cause. Perhaps he thought that he would strengthen his own 
cause by respecting the loyal sentiments of tho Hindus and recognizing their titular 
monarch. Whatever the reason was, his lieutenant Alam Khan tried his beat for the restora- 
tion of Vijaya Kumira to Madura. He himself could not do it in Person, for the state of 
affairs at Trichinopoly called his immediate Presence, there to stand by his master. When 
departing to the scene of war, however, he ordered his own son-in-law and representative,* 
Muda Miyan, whom he appointed the Viceroy of Madura and Tinnevelly, to immediately 
restore the Carnatic prince to his birthright. “ From the time of our ancestors,” he said, 
“we have been the servants of the Trichinopoly Raj. The same is the cass with me 
now. ‘The Kernéjake Monarch is now in the Marava country, Call him thence, crown 
him, and seek from him a jagir for your service” 

The Naik restoration. 

With this order, Alam Khan proceeded to Tr 
unfortunately, he fell a victim to a skirmish againat Lawrence and Clive. His orders 
were, if we are to trust the chronicle, scrupulously carried out by Muda Miyan. Proceedin 

© Orme does not mention all this, He simply says that Alam Khan in 1752 left Midi aelae 


the management of three Pathan officers, Muhammad Barki (Myann: Mahatnmed -Sécis cy 
or on , a Mainach ( Mincl. a. 
Miyfin), and Nabi-Khan (Katak), while Proceeding to Trichinopoly, 


ichinopoly to join his master, There 
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to Rimnad, he had an interview with the Sétupati’s padhani, (velian, sérvaikdran), a man 
of absolute loyalty and honest bravery, and expressed the purpose of his visit. The Marava 
Minister was transported with joy at the turn of his master’s fortune. He immediately 
took Muda Miyan to Sriraigam where, Dorasimi Tindavariya Pillai heartily joined them. All 
the three officers then went to Vellai Kuruchchi, and congratulating Vijaya Kumara on his 
change of fortune, escorted him in pomp to his capital. Then in accordance with the 
custom of his ancestors, he received, from the hands of Goddess Miniikshi, the sceptre, and 
the symbols of sovereignty in Aigirasa Margali. Mounted on an elephant, seated on a 
howdah, he was taken in procession around the city; and to the great joy of the peoyile, 
crowned with pomp, Almost all the Polygars graced the occasion with their presence, 
and hastened to perform homage. They prostrated themselves before him as if before a 
divir ity, and showered on him gold and silver flowers. 


Muhammad All's final overthrow of it. 


Vijaya Kumara enjoyed his kingdom only for the space’ of two years according to one 
account and six months to another. Even during this short period he seems to have been 
merely a nominal king. The Muohammadan officers of Chanda Sahib, Myana, Muda Miyan 
and Nabi Khan, either remained in the Madura fort or jagirs near, and made no hesitation in 
ignoring the power of the restored monarch and treating him as their tool. But so long as 
Caanda Sahib was alive, they at least nominally obeyed the Naik king. But late in 1752 
Chanda Sahih was captured and killed, and the Carnatic became the undisputed possession 
of Muhammad Ali, A man of a mean and unscrupulous temperament, Muhammad Ali at 
once took steps to remove Vijaya Kumira. With a bribe of a lakh of rupees, he pursnaded 
& Muhammadlan saint, Asafu'’ddin Sahib by name, to proceed to Madura and give Muhammad 
Miyan, the son-in-law of Myana, a written document in which he mentioned that he would 
offer a jagir of the value of a lakh of rupees anda cash of Rs. 50,000 in case he treacherously 
seized the person of the king. Myana was consulted in the matter by his son-in-law, 
and was mean enough to readily yield to it, The project, however, was looked upon 
with disfavour by Hussain Khan, a brother of Myana. He expressed in a bitter invective 
his contempt and abhorrence for the author of such a crime, rebuked his brother 
for his treachery towards a master whost salt he and his ancestors had eaten, and pointed 
out how his treason, which deserved death, was detestable in the eyes of both God 
and man, while it would bring eternal shame on the whole family of which he was the 
head, But the obstinacy of Myana, seconded by the passions and interests of his colleagues, 
Muda Miyan and Nabi, ignored the advice of his brother, Hussain saw that it was 
hopeless to reform his brother or to prevent the conspiracy. He therefore secured an 
audience with the king and, aftermaking known to him the evil machinations of the Nawab's 
emissariea and the treachery of his own servants, pursuaded him, for the sake of his life, 
to leave Madura, for the present, to a more secure locality. The fears of Vijaya Kumara 
were alarmed by the view of the least danger. A coward of a despicable character, he 
held life more precious than honour and yielded a ready consent to the proposal of his 
Musalman friend. The village of Vellai Kuruehchi in the Sivagaiga Zamindary became, 
thanks to the constancy of the Sétupatis, once again the place of exile. It was soon however 
exchanged, in accordance with the advice of the same chief, to a place, more remote from 








T The let is Carn. Lords and the 2nd the last Mist. MS, The latter distinctly ssys that ho was 
restored in Aiigirasa Mirgaliand that he ruled in the Karnataka fashion down to Se'mukha, 
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Madura, and therefore more secure, from the Nawab's designs. The generous loyalty* 
of the Sétupati built for him a palace at Dharbha-Sayanam, the place of his new exile, 
endowed the village of Viraééren in his name, and furnished him with the expenses of his 
household and his maintenance. 

Muhammad Ali was now the master of Madura and Tinnevelly. His first work after 
the assumption of Government was to endeavour to complete the rnin of his rival. Umad 
Aleam Khan, the son of the Nawab, was despatched to reduce the RAmnid and Sivagaiga 
pélayams and to bring the king as a captive, 

The Karta in exile, 

Umad was soon near Riimnid, and when he was about to take it, he sent men to 
search the surrounding country and discover the whereabouts of Vijaya Kumfra. The 
agents of the latter at Rimnid acquainted him with the fact, and he instantly resolved 
to leave the place. Horses and camels, elephants and palanquins for the ladies, were at 
once set in motion, and that very night Vijaya Kumara went westward to the Palayam of 
Tirumalai Gandama Naik. The latter with a rare and commendable loyalty, met the fallex 
aid flying king at the boundary of his estate, and prostrating himself at his feet, performed 
homage aod presented gold anid silver flowers. He declared that his estate, as well as his 
life and services, were at his disposal, He built for him a residence, and left for his 
sole maintenance the village of Tégimbarti.” Besides, he supplied him with all the expenses 
of hishousehold, and himself paid homage twice every day, waiting in respectfulattendance 
for more than an hour, Titis intercourse of respectful duty he steadily continued. 

Glimpses of the Naik family in later times. 

With the final fall of the Vijaya Kumiéra, now a helpless exile, the history of the 
Naiks of Madara closes. They did not entirely die from the current politics of the age ; 
for as we shall sce presently, the Pelygars looked 1% to the Royal exile as their right 
chief and even, as late as 1757, tried, by concluding an alliance with Mysore, to bring 
about his retum. No doubt, by this alliance it was resolved to restore the fallen. monarch, 
Mahfiz Khan ( who was then a rebel against Muhammad Ali’sauthority ) was to he given 
a suitable establishment in Mysore, and Mysore was to have the Dindigul province. The 
alliance, however, was shattered by the military genius of Yusuf Khan. In 1777 Min&kshi 
Naik, an agent of Vijaya Kuméra, waited on Lord Pigot in Madras and obtained his 
sympathy and promise to consider the past history of his master and his claims, 

But before he could lo anything he was himself, as every student of Madras history 
knows, a victim of party squabbles and a prey of his adversaries, Vijaya Kuméra 
therefore continue to live in Gandama Naikanar till his death on Mirgali 23, Hévitambl 
(1777)—more than forty yeara after the death of the unfortunate Minikshi. His son Raja 
Viévanitha Naik succeele! to his elaims and was even formally anointed and waited 
upon by the Polygars of Gandama Niikanir, Bédi-Naikanir, Irchaka Niikanér, Elumalai, 
ete., ani was paid formal homage, presents and offerings. Next year these faithful 
chiefs celebrated the marriage of their phantom chief, He remained there for six years and 
subsequently settled with his people once again at Vellai Kurachchi. ‘The rule of the 
East India Company was now firmly establighe], and the of Viivaniths ‘Naik, 
Vijoys Kumére, Vidvendtha Baigaru Tirumals, whose poverty was acute in consequence 
of the ‘resumption of the two villages granted of old by Ramnid and Bodi-Niikanér, 
en leavoured, as late as 1820, to obtain pecuniary assistance from Government. He | AX 

® Hid. Carne. Gorrs. = ia 


, * Caldwell's Ti 
MA Mist. M4. (Ma;, 1820) suye thet Kettikkuruchehi in the Bodhina: = Eins 
given him, Slee 0, HH, MSS., If. 260), J ; infiyakhan Zamindari Wha nla 
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his family lived at Vejlai Kuruchchi and their children were there until quite recently.1! 
“I is eakd that they still kept up the old form of having recited, on the firet day 
of Chittrai in each year, a long account of their pedigree and the boundaries of the 
great kingdom of which their forebears were rulers.” (Madura Gazr., p. 60). These 
titles alone, recognized by a few obscure men, remained their possession out of the large 
Empire their ancestors once ruled, | 








{Coneltdedt .) 





BANDHU -‘BERITYA OF THE MUDRA | 480M. E.)! Itappears that neither Vieva-vorman 
| RAESHASA. yor his ancestors at Pokarana acknowledged the 
Tus explanation’ given by the Tikdbdra, of the quzerainty of the Guptas® 


ae apyeq: in the bharata-vdkya to thie Te seems that Bandhuvarman, won of the stunly 
Mudri-RAkshasa = ( 4 aRereep Te ACT net Viiva-varman bad come away to the court of Cian- 
qari: ) is not satisfactory. ‘The honorific | dragupta [], most probably aguinst the wishes uf 


frimat excludes the meaning offered by Dhunjhi- 
I would take itas “He whose Shyitya (servant) i4 
trimin Bandhu.” 

Who was this Bandhu, who wha important enough 
to be mentioned in the bharain-rdkya to denote the 
greatness of Chandragupta IL?? In the next reign 
we find Bandhuvarman, 
Malawi, as a governor (or vassal) of the Gupta em- 
peror at Mundasor (Dadapura)? But in the tims 


of Chandragupta, Bandhuverman’s father must 


have heen ruling over MAlawd, as he was ruling even 
after him in 423 A.D. (Gahgadhiir insenption of 


aon of Viivavarman of | 





his father. The event would have caused somr 
sensation at Pitali-putra, for the Pokarana sove- 
reigns claimedto be great monarchs, Chandra having 


eonquered up to Baktris only a generation before. 


Handhu’s acceptance of service or offer of alle, woe 
wuuld have promised the certainty of the allegiance 
of the great monarchy of the Vanuans to the 
Imperial Throne in the near future. The event 
wuukl have Very well appeared to Visikhadatta 
worthy al berigt neeoriated with the gine ef tute 
Emp rar tee brvelicate hia great pirestize. 


kK. 1. JAYASWAL 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NOTES FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS. 
8 Punighmenta for Piracy—banging, whipping, 
28 April 1680. Letter from Elihu Yaleand Council 
al Port St. George to the Honble. Rhede, Commissary 
General for the Rt. Honble. Netherlands Eat India 


Company. The 0 English prisners your Honr. was 
pleased to send us from Pollicat wore Intely tryed 


 aPRCSPTe | 
2 Ante, 1913, p. 265. 
§ Horspraged Shastri, Ante, 1913. 


| forehed, and the 


remain atilin your Custodye. Records of Fort 





Buchanan, while on hia way from odors Balapura to Sira, met at a | 
some villages “ named ‘Trimula Neyske, from whom I received 
Madure Rijas and that his ancestor was “a brother of the 
life of so near 1 relation.” See Vol. I, p. 252. 


)taapeara Fel eT: | Dhundhirajs, Telang’s Mudrd-Rdkshas, p. 318, 
| 1 Fleet, Gupta Inecra., p. 52. 


hanged aboard ahip at the yard arme, another to Ise 
whipt at the severall Europe shipps in the roail, 
and aftere to be branded with « hott Iron in the 
remaining 6 to he likewise 
stigmatized in their forcheds with a PF, which 
centances were acoorlingly execute!, and all 
banisht the Countery. God grant their sual 


| examples may terrefye others from the like horred 


crimes. This I thought necessary to mexyl aah 
with, since some of their wicked crew 


St, George, Lettere from Port St. George, 1680 


pp. 21-22. 
BR. C. T. 
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cHlar place a renter of 
the intelligence which I consider as the 
" He says that he was a descendant of the 
then reigning prince who, in a dispute, was 


a oi 


# Ibid., T4 
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BOOK NOTICE. 


VIJNAPTLTRIVENI, A JAINA EPISTLE. 

Tue Jain community of the Hindu people is 
showing laudable activity in bringing to light pieces 
of their hidden literature, which are ag valuable aa 


any other ancie st literature of the country. The | 
hae 


undertaken to publish an historical series (Itihdea. 


Jaina—dAimdinanda—Sabhd of Bhavnagar 
mild) and the Vijaapti-trivest is its first number. 
The work is edited in Hindi, which the Jain com- 
munity has adopted as ite common language. The 
text, however, is given in the original Sanalkrit. 
The introduction in Hindi covers 96 Pages contain. 
ing Valuable information, and the text covers ji) 
Pages of octavo print. 

Tlie Vijdepli-trivend if wa Sanskrit epistls dated 
Magha Sudi 8, 1484 V. 8. and the text bs Oclited from 
the original M8.of the author. That MASON pL ia 
at presentin the Jain library of Vedipura-Pariva- 
nitha at Pitan in North Gujarat. It haa been 
brought to light and edited with care by Muni Jinn. 
Vijayajt, pupil of Mahiraja Prayartaka Muni Sr. 
RAnti-Vijayaji. 

This epistle is one of the many literary 
called Vijsaptis written by medimval Jains to 
their spiritual leaders on the last day of the Par. 
yushand week. On that day the Jains are sup. 
posed to forgive others and ask for others’ forgive. 
nest. The week falls in Bhidra (Vadi 12th to Sudi 
4th) or in Srivana according to local reckoning, 
After the week the Jains write letters between 

cinaelves and alao to their 


Written in imitation 
Our present epistle, however, ia 
The suthor Jayasigara-Upidhyiya addressed 


this epistle from Malik-vahane in Sindh to SriJina. 





a number of merchants at the invitation of Tere. 
Agere, and the ssagho on ite way was protected 
by armed retainers. Tho object of the journey 
was the worship of a Jain deity in the hill fortress 
of Katigadaka (modern Kangr4), situated by the 
capital called Nagarn-kotta, which in thoes dava was 
held by an nt Hindu King, Narendra: 





Movement. From 








opistios | 


unfortunately destroyed within living memory, 
by the dreadful earthquake of 1006. 


The time of Jinabhadra is fully ascertained. 
He is well-known for having built many Jain tem. 
plea and for having established a number of Jain 
libraries in Western India, one of which survivesin 
the present library of Védipura-Parsvanitha ot 
Pitans, where the MS. of the Vijfaptitrivent has 
been discovered. The Present number of the 


Volumes in the Patan library is about 750, They are 


written on paper-leaves of 
also generally in letters of one and the same type, 
This was done in the age when the Jain Achdryas 
Paper. Jinabhadm took @ leading part in that 
the existing manuscripts of the 
Pitan Library it appears that Jitebhadra carried 
on this mission of Tanuwscnpt-making from 1475 
¥. 5. to 1515 V. §. 

The epivtle is useful for tracing the route from 
Western India to the Punjab in the 15th cemtury 
end the place-names on that route may be consulted 
for the purposes of comparison and identification. 
The document, like the majority of the Jain records 
of the Middle Ages, is reliahle for dates and other 
material date, A great contribution of the epistle 
to the history of Kaigra is that it settles the date 
of King Narendrachandra whose coins We possess, 
No date with certaintry could yet be given to him; 
80 4.c, (Cofns in the Indian Museum, p. 278). 
we know on contemporary evidence of the 
epistls that he was reigning in 1427 a.c. and also 
the fact that he waa a Jain This definite date 
beings order at least on one Point into the chaos of 
Kashmir upto Hariyind in those days. 


Geutrally one size and 


| ' extended 
Which also marked off the boundaries af Jilendhara, 
Madhya-deia and Jéogala-deia ( KuruJiigala ). 
Apparently to the east of Hariyind (modern Hari- 
the pilgrims witnessed an engagement 
between the troops of “ Sakandor, King of Turash. 
kas and those of + Yaéoratha, lord of Shoshara.” 
It seems that the Epistles sapddalakeha is our 
‘Sewalik*, We are highly indebted to Muni 
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AUSTRIA’S COMMERCIAL VENTURE IN INDIA IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH ('ENTURY. 
BY SIR KR. C. TEMPLE, Hr. 
Intreductory Remarks. 
| O and a half years ago my attention was drawn to a MS. account of a survey of the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands in 1787 by Captain Alexander Kyd.t In his deserip- 
tion of Car Nicobar, Kyd refers ax follows to 4 settlemont made under the auspices of 
Austria in 1778 :— 

“The Imperial Company, by the advice of Mr. Volts, ostablished a factory upon one 
of these Islands a few years ago, but uo support was given to the first settlers, who being 
ill-supplied with every necessary for a hot climate and miserably lodged, mostly all perish. 
ed, probably more from the above causes than frow the badness of the climate.” 

In my endeavour to obtain further details of this settlement, | made a search among 
the India Office Records and found a number of documents dealing with Austria's attempt 
to seize a share of the trade with India. These I have extracted from the many pondsr- 
ous tomes in which they are buried, and by the courtesy of the authorities of the India 
Office, | now reproduce them verbatim, only altering the punctuation where necessary for 
the sense, 

As I understand that a detailed work on William (or Willem) Bolts and his career 
under the East India Company, as well as during his employment by Austria, is in 
preparation, I have not attempted to present an exhaustive history either of the mau or 
his schemes, I have merely made a collection of papers relative to the Austrian venture, 
arranging them in groups with suitable headings, an adding brief notes. to elucidate the 
text, ' 

The papers so collected fall under the following divisions :— 

I. Measures taken in the Presidency of Bombay to nullify the Austrian enterprise. 

II. Measures taken by the Council at Fort William to obstruct the endeavours of 

Bolts to trade in Bengal. 

Ill, Obstructive measures at Madras directed against individuals interested in the 

IV. Details and prospectus of the Triestine Society promoted by Bolts in 1783. 

A few words regarding the man entrusted with the carrying out of Austria's plan= 
for trade in the East are necessary to complete the story. 

Willem Bolts, a Dutchman, was born in Holland c. 1735, He wont to England when 
fiftesn years old, and thence to Lisbon, where he witnessed the great earthquake of 1755. 
hortly afterwards he proceeded to India and arrived in Bengal subsequent to the tragedy 
of the Black Hole in June, 1756. Owing to the want of clerks, he was taken into the 
Company’s service at Caloutta, became factor in 1762, and junior merchant and second in 
Council at Benares in 1765, In that year he was recalled to Calcutta and was charged 
with using the authority of the Company to further his own interests. In 1766 he resign- 
ed the Company's service and accepted a post as Alderman at Calcutta. From that time, 


— ee 
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t The account is to bs found in Factory Records, Siraits Setilemante, Vol, If, Consultation at Fort 
William, 14 Soptember, 1787 ( India Office Records). [ hel it copied and annotated ,it for printing in thi 
Joumal, The article, however, went down in the Ml4ated Persia in December, 1165. 
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until 1763, when he was deported to England, he was repeatedly quarreling with the 
Bengal 'ouncil on account of his private trade, by which he had accumulated a large 
fortune, 

Un his return to England, Bolts issued a pamphlet? recording the “ oppressions” he 
had “suffered in Bengal.” He then appealed to the Court of Directors, who, instead of 
espousing his cause, instituted a law-suit against him. ‘The legal costa of the snit and the 
publication (in 1772-1775) of a work, in which he attacked the administration of the Com- 
pany, nearly ruined him, The book (in 3 4to vols.) was entitled Considerations on Indian 
Affairs, particularly respecting the present state of Bengal and its Dependencies. By William 
Holts, merchant and alderman or Judge of the Hon, the Mayor's Court of Caleutia, 


The wntagouisim that Bolts had ronsed among the authorities in Bengal founl veut in 
their letters after his departure, In ‘January 1770 the Couneil at Fort William wrote that 
they imagined the sending home of Mr. Bolts woul:l mest with the Directors’ approbation 
“by reason of the just idea you entertain” of his ** dangerous: and intriguing spirit." 
They also enlarged on the extent of his illicit trade and the “little regard” he “ pays 
either to the Commands of his Superiom or to publick faith"? The Directors alzo received 


voluminous appeals from the attorneys appointed hy Bolts, complaining of the obstacles 
they met with in collecting his debts. 





Finding himself worsted in his strivgle with the Court of Direetors, Bolts proceeded to 
utilize his knowledge of [nian affairs for the benefit of another European power, He 
approached Count Belgiogoso, the Ambassador in London of Maria Theresa, Empress of 
Austria, with proposals for inangurating a direct trade between ‘thé Austen ‘lisire 
and Persia, the East Inilies, China and Africa, The proposals were favourably received, 
and in 1775 Bolts wax simmmonel to Vienna to unfold his plans. There he was made 
an Austrian subject, was invested by the Empress with the rank of Lientenant-Colonel, 
and was granted a charter, dated Sth June 1775, for the foundation of a commercial 
company, Im the course of his proceedings, Bolts formed establishments on the S, W. 


coast of Africa (Delagoa Bay), on the Malabar and Coromandel Coasts, and in the Nicobar 
alanis, 


These, however, were only of temporary duration, since the Comps 
rupt in 1781. Bolts returned to Europe and immediately proceeded to set on foot another 
trading scheme for Austrian enterprise in India under the name of the Triestine Sx ety, 
(ne ship sailed at the end of 1783, but the undertaking was launched at an | rtur 
time and in i785 the Company declared itself insolvent, 
Paris and eventually died there in great poverty in 1808, 

There are notices of this 18th century company promoter in the B; raphie Oniverselle 
and in the Dictionary of National B iography, and allusions to his Tatas eee nate. 
Imperial Gazetteer of India (II. 466 and XIX. 64). ‘The fullest account, however, that has 
yet heen written in English of this remarkable Personage is to be found in a paper entitled 
Hatract from the Voyage of the Austrian Frigate “Novara”: pp, Nicobar Islands in the Bay 
of Bengal, which is printed in Selections from the Records of the Government of India, Home 
Department, No. UXXVIL (Calcutta, 1870, pp. 193-207). | | 


Bb : bs ; : ——— a : os = = 
tt Bengal by Mr, William Bolts, d-e., j : oe eee 
tatives. London, 1760. from the East India Company's represen 
9 Bengal Letters Received, Xx. 180.181, 
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Bolts afterwards proceeded to 
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In his History of the Mahratias (LI, 345), Grant Doff pays the following tribute to the 
ability of the emissary of Austria :— 

‘« Mr Bolts, originally in the Company's service in Bengal, who was in Poona at the 
same time [1777] ag an avowed agent of the house of Austria, received no such civilities 
[as those accorded to the adventarer, St. Lubin, French ambassador]. Nana Furnuwees 
[Nani Farnawis) probably perceived that St. Lubin was a fitter tool ; and Mr Bolts, who 
was early dismissed, might have viewed that circumstance as complimentary to his charac- 
ter.” 











a em 
ee 


The Company's instructions to their three Presidencies of Bengal, Madras, 
and Bombay, to obstruct the Austrian enterprise, 
Letter, dated London, 24 December, 1776." 

We are informed from unquestionable authority that an enterprize of trade is in agita- 
tion by Mr William Bolts (formerly in our Service in Bengal ) under Imperial Colours, 
and the protection of the Queen of Hungary, in a large ship, late the Earl of Lincoln, now 
named the Joseph and Theresa, which towards the end of June last imported at Leghorn 
from Lisbon, where besides considerable quantities of goods before shippeil, ordnance, 
ammunition and all kinds of military storea to a great amount were received on board, 
with a very valuable proportion of merchandize, consisting principally of copper, iron and 
steel brought thither by two Danish and Dutoh ahip[s] from Trieste, and as the 
Florentine Gazetle, published by authority, avows “ belonging to a Company erected in 
Germany to carry on commerce between Trieste and the Coast of Coromandel, where the 
House of Austria means to establish a new Factory."’ We are also given to understand 
that.a number of Austrian soldiers, Lutherans, were to be embarked at Leghorn on board 
the said ship, which left that port the 25th of September last with her consort, an English 
brigantine, laden with provisions for the voyage, and that both were from the Canary 
Islands to continue their course to the Coast of Choromandel. 

It remains for ua by the present opportunity in the strongest manner to recommend 
to your serious and speely consideration either separately or conjunctively with our other 
presidencies, to pursue the most effectual means that can be fully justified to counteract 
and defeat the same, observing at the samo time that this commerce is not contrary to 
any Treaty at present subsisting. 

It will be particularly necessary to counteract this scheme in the heginning, because if 
‘ho adventurers meet with hut indifferent success in this firat essay, it may discourage 
them from future attempts 

If their design to settle shall prove to be in the neighbourhood of your presidency, we 
particularly rely on your weight and efforts with the Country [ Native ] Powers to render 

We further especially recommend the stopping all commercial and other intercourse 
of our covenant servants and all under our protection with the persons who conduct this 
expedition or are concerned therein, and to prevent the latter from being furnished by any 
persons subject to your authority with money, goods, stores, or any other assistance 
conducive to the execution of their plan, and in case of the breach of any orders isaued in 
this behalf, it is left with you to shew a resentment adequate to the nature of the offence. 








\ Bengal Despatches, VIL. 47).274 The sane instructions Were sent to Madras and Bombay early 
in 1777. 
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As there are sufficient reasons to conclude several British subjects are employed in 
the expedition, who are, by the laws of this kingdom now in force, liable to be arrested and 
brought to Great Britain if found in the East Indies without owr licence, we direct that 
vou put such laws into force. 

You will receive from us or our agents, by every opportunity in the course of the season, 
what further intelligence shall offer on this object, that such measures may be taken as 
shall appear expedient in consequence thereof. 

Note on the Company's Instructions. 

The allusions to the Florentine Gazetle in the foregoing letter are important for 
the history of the proceedings of William Bolts, as indicating the bona fides of his claim to 
be a Lieutenant-Colonel in the Austrian forces and to his having gone to the East as the 
representative of the Austrian Empire. The Gazetta di Firenze was established in 1768, 
wnd was continued as the Notizie del Mondo (1768-1774) and as the Gazella Universale from 
1775 to 1811, when it reverted to its original title. There are several references in it in 
1776 to Bolts and his ship. Some of these evidently reached the Court of Directors of 
the East India Company in London and caused them to take the action mentioned in 
their letter of instructions to their suborlinates in India, I give the extracts from the 


Italian newspaper here translated in full. They ‘consist of a sories of items of news 
from correspondents. 





(lazefta Cniversale, 29 June, 1776 ( p. 413). 

Italy, Leghorn ( Livorno) 26 June: On Tuesday evening there anchored in the road 
the Josep. and Theresa (Giuseppe e Teresa) from London, Lishon and Cadiz, under the 
[ Austrian ] Imperial flag, commanded by Captain William Bolts. The said ship is of 900 
tons, is armed with $2 guna and has a crew of 60 men. It is to sail to the Coast of 
Coromandel for the purpose of securing to His Majesty the Emperor the re-entry into 
possession of those factories which the House of Austria had there as far back as the time 
of the Emperor Charles VI. of glorious memory. It will depart under the escort of the 
Royal Tuscan Frigate of War, Etruria, which is now ready to sail, 

13 July, 1776 (p. 444 ), 

Lethorn, 9 July: On Wednesday of last week, at the palace of His Excellency the 
Commandant-General and Governor of this city, at the invitation of the high officials of 
State and inthe name of His Majesty the Emperor Joseph, Mr. William Bolts, now 
Captain of the Austrian ship Joseph and Theresa, destined for Coromandel, was declared 
a Lieutenant-Colonel before the Austrian soldiers, who were present and are to serve in 
the said ship. Afterwards the oath of fidelity was administered to them by the aforemen- 
tioned officials in the usual military form, On the Thursday following he { Lieut,-Col; 
Bolts ] was received int hat rank on board his ship with a salute of artillery ana png 
wards was entertained at a sumptuous dinner given in his honour by His Excellency in 
the presence of the nobility and persons of rank. | | 

20 July, 1776 (p. 461), 

_ Leghorn, 17 July: The Imperial Austrian ship destined for Coromandel began last 
Thursday to take in cargo of various sorts (which had been transported here from Trieste) 
and also arms and ammunition of war. Permission has been granted for her equipment 
in this port with sajlors, pilots and other officials, and already many have signed on for 


service in the same, 
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4 Seplember, 1776 ( p. 566). 

Leghorn, 30 August: The Company of marines embarked this morning about half past 
ceven on board the Royal Tuscan Frigate of War, Etruria, which has left thix harbour 
with all speed, whence it has now passed into the road to set sail for a short cruise of « 
few days against the fleet of Barbary pirates who are said to infest these scas. The 
Imperial ship of war and merchantman, Joseph and Theresa, ix completing her prepare 
tions for her departure for Coromandel, She will start immediately after the return of the 
Royal Tuscan Frigate, which is intended to escort her as far as the Canary Islancs. 

2) December. 1776 ( pp. 815). 

Leghorn, 18 December: The English brigantine. which isto go with the Austrian shi), 
Joseph and Theresa, in order to carry # part of the provisions and to be xervieeable to her. 
has just arrived. 

24 December, 1776 (pp. 821). 

Leghorn, 20 December. The English merchant brigantine, which sailed with the 
Imperial Austrian ship, Joseph and Theresa, with acargo of various provisions, returned 
here on Wednesday evening in 49 days from the Island of Madeira, whence her captain was 
sent back after having transferred # part of her cargo on board the same { Austrian ship |. 
The remainder bas been brought back to the merchants Utto Francke ( Ottofrank ) 
and Co, of Hamburg, as [ it would have been] a hindrance to the business as a Whole, 
The said English captain reported that he had left the abovementioned ship at another 
island of the Canaries beyond Madeira, waiting for a favourable wind, and that both the 
Commandant and the crew were in the enjoyment of perfect health, 

28 December, 1776 ( p. 890). 

Leghorn, 25 December: The Royal Tuscan Frigate of War, Etruria, which hits 
remained disarmed in this harbour since her return from the last voyage made beyond 
the Straita [of Gibraltar ), where she accompained the Imperial Austrian ship, Joseph 
and Theresa, to which allusion has formerly so frequently been mac:, has been sent 
into wet dock. , 

I 
Steps taken in Bombay, 
Bombay Diary 16 July LITT. 

Signed a Letter to the Governor General and Council [of Fort William], in. which We 
advised them: of our having received Intelligence by a Versel from Delagoa thata Ship 
under Austrian Colours and with a very rich Cargo had Arrived there and hal been run 
ashore in endeavouring to bring her into the River. That Mr Bolts, formerly on the 
Bengal Establishment, was principal Owner and Commander of her, under n Commission 
from the Empress, and had taken in his Cargo at Leghorn and Trieste ; that hix Associate. 
Mr Ryan @ arrived here on the abovementioned Country [ coasting | Vessel, and proceeds on 
the Hastings prow [should be Snow] to Bengal. 

Consullation at Bombay Castle, 20 August 1177. 
Reperused the Honble, Company's Commands dated tho 2 Ist February’. 
We have already transmitted to the Governor Genera! and Couneil al] the Information 


"S Bomboy Public Consulations (1777), XLIV. 287. 
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we have gained of the Austrian ship mentioned in the 30th and the following Paragraphs, 
Copies of which must now besent to . . , the Presidert and Council at Madras, as it 
appears thereby that the Ship's Destination was for the Coromandel Coast, tho’ by 
what we have heard it seems doubtful whether she can be got off from the Bar of Delagoa 
River, where she ran aground, 
Letter from the President and Council at Bombay to the President.and 
Council al Fort St. George, dated 28 Auguat 17772 

We enclose an extract from the Honble. Company's commands, dated the 20th February 
last, and a copy of the paper therein refer'd to, The Ship Joseph and Theresa arrived at 
Delagoa in the month of April last and ran ashore in endeavouring te get into the river, 
Lt seems doubtful whether she will be got off, but we think it proper to acquaint you that 
Mr Ryan, the person mention’d in the extract, arrived here some time agoe in a Country 
Vessell from Dalagoa and took passage from hence in the Hastings Snow for your Coast, 
which Vessell has been forced into Damaun® by stress of weather and we suppose will 
not be able to proceed on her voyage for some time, | 

Letter from the Council at Surat to the Governor and Council 
of Bombay, dated 7 September 1777.10 

Hanble, Sir and Sirs, We dispatch this by express Pattamare [ palhmdr, courier } to 
your Honor &ca, purposely to advise you of the arrival of an Imperial Austrian Ship, the 
Joseph and Theresa, commanded by Mr William Bolts, Lieutenant Colonel in her Imperial 
Majesty's Service, last from Delagoa, after a passaye of six weeks which anchored at the 
Bar the Sth instant in the Evening. 

Lieutenant Colonel Bolts arrived at the French Gardens Yeaterday Evening, and 
widdressed a letter to the Chief [ Monsieur Anquetil de Briencourt ], Copy of which ia now 
enclosed, with the reply thereto, which we hope will meet your approval | not traged J, 

Having duly considered the Commands of the Honble. the Court of Directors with 
respect to this ship, we have desired the Nabob [ Nawib, the Governor ] to take effectual 
Care that the inhabitants in this City, under his protection, have not any commercial or 
other intercourse with these adventurers, and the Chief will take overy Justifiable measure 
to prevent those under our protection and thes powers about this place, and by the influence 
of the Nabob, the foreign nations resident here, from having any connexion with them. 

In the 35th Paragraph of the commands aforementioned, the Honble, the Court of 
Directors have been pleased to order that jf any Subjects of England are on board that 
vessel, they shall be arrested and sent to England by the first opportunity. But should 
ay land here, from the situation of this Government and the neutrality of this Port, 
we are led to think that this would be eateamed an unjustifiable Act. And therefore beg 
leave to be favored with your sentiments thereon. | | 

You will be pleased to remark the partioulir Claiins made by Lieutenant Colonel Bolts 
in his letter to the Chief, and with respect to which we request ai rh ot Sani Soper 

We do not yet know what Cargo she hay on board, but shall fully advise you of any 
particulars that may come to our knowledge respecting this vessel, | 











* Bombay Letters Sent, (1777) LVI, 107-108. = 
* Damiin, Old Portuguese settlement on the Gujarit Coast. 
Letters Received of fombay, (1777), XLII. 
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Extract from a Consultahion at Bombay Castle, 16 September 1777.14 

The Austrian Ship Joseph and Theresa, mentioned by the Honble. Oompany in their 
Commands, dated the 2lst of February last, having unexpectedly arrived ot Surat Bar, 
The President { William Hornby] still continuing much indisposed, desired Mr Carnac to 
summon this Meeting to deliberate what Measures to pursue on the Qocasion. 

The Surat Advices received yesterday were then read, together with the Honble, 
Companys Commands respecting the Ship, which being taken into consideration, the 
following Resolutions were Unanimously Agreed to. 

We mitch approve of the Condnot the Chief has hitherto observed with respect to this 
Ship, and of the Answer He returned to the Application made by Mr Bolts, [not traced] 
and He must be directed to continue to pursue every justifiable Method to prevent all 
commercial and other Intercourse with every Person whatever belonging to, or concerned 
in this Ship, and for that purpose He must likewise make use of the Nabobs Influence. 

The Chief and Council must also be instructed to raise every difficulty they legally 
can to obstruct Mr Boltafrom making an Investment of Cotton, or any other kind of 
goods at Surat, and in this Point also to apply forthe Nabobs Assistance. 

Neither Mr Bolts or any of the Persons concerned in this Expedition must be permit- 
ted to have any intercourse with the Nabob, or any of the Officers of Government. 

As the Honble. Company have pronounced that by the Laws of England now in force 
We have a right to seize all British Subjects who may be found in the East Indies without | 
their Permission, the Chief and Council must be directed to take every consistent Opportu- 
nity for putting such Laws into Execution, but to prevent all Mistakes it must be observed 
to them that We are assured Mr Bolta himgelf is not a British Subject, yl 

We are inclined to believe that when the Ships Company are apprized of the handsome 
Bounty Money we give to Recruits, many of them will enter voluntarily,) aud the Chief 
and Council must do their utmost to prepare a List of the Ships Crew as well as the 
Account they have promised of the Cargo. 

With respest to the Requisitions mide by Me Bolta of Refreshments for the Sick, and 
\asistance for the Vessell, Humanity will not permit of our absolutely refusing them, 
The Chief and Countil must not therefore deny them such aid in these Pointa as may be 
indispensibly requisite. 

Should the Chief and Council be at a Loss on any other Points, they must refer to 
the Orders We have given respecting Swedish and other Foreign Ships which have at 
different times resorted to Surat. 

Advice must be sent to all the Subordinate Settlements of the arrival of this Ship 
at Surat, with the most strict directions to prevent by every legal Method any Invest- 
menta being provided for her within their Jurisdiction, an 1 to carry the Company s Orders 
reepecting her strictly into Execution. 

However much We may wish to shew all possible respect to a Commission from so 
illustrious a Personage as the Empress Queon, We cannot, consistent with the Duty We 
owe to our Employers and their Orders, shew any distinction to Mr Bolts, who, after 
having been in their Service, has engaged in Commerce so repugnant to their Interest, 
and whose former Conduct at Bsagal occasioned his being arrested and sent to England 
by an Act of that Government, 


i) Bombay Public Consultations, (1777), XLIV. 234-236. 
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Letter from the Prendent and Council of Bombay to the Chief 
and factors al Broach, dated 18 September 1777.42 

Enclose:l is an extract from the Honble. Company's commands dated the 2)st February 
to which you will pay strict obedience. 

The Austrian Ship therein mentioned having actually arrived at Surat, you are 
hereby enjoined upon no account to permit of any commercial or other intercourse being 
carried on with the persons concerned in that ship by any persons whatever under your 
jurisdiction, and to prevent by every legal method any investment of cotton or any other 
gooils being provided for her in any of the districts subject to your Management. In 
short, you are, as far as in you lies, to carry the Companys orders respecting her strictly 
into execution, | 

Letter from the Council af Surat to the Governor and Council 
at Bombay, dated 27 September 1777.0 

We dispatch this chiefly to advise you the Imperial Ship left the Bar some days 
ago for Gogo. Mr Bolts from the impediments he found here, not having been able to 
transact any business here, we imagine induced him to take this Step. His Cargo 
consists of Iron, Copper, Steel, Cochineal, Saffron, a large quantity of Ordnance, warlike 
Stores, some Jewelry and other Articles, amounting to about five (5) Lacs of Rupees, 
but the former are the principal. The Chief, on his departure, took every measure in 
his power to prevent Mr Bolts meeting with any Success, thro’ his influence with the 
Nabob, getting him to write suitable Letters to the Rajahs of Bownagur [ Bhaunagarin 
Kathiiwar] and Gogo, and by advices the Chief has just received, we find Mr Bolts has 
not hitherto been able to transact any business there. 

At the time this Ship was at the Bar, the weather would not permit our Gallivats' 
laying in the road, but we shall do what We possible (#ic) can tocommunicate to the Ships 
Company the gratuity allowed to Recruits, to induce them to enter into the Company's 
Service. The other orders you have been pleased to give regarding this Ship will be duly 
attended to. 





am 





Letter from the Council at Broach to th: President and Council 
al Bombay, dated 4 October 1777.1# 

We have taken every Precaution to prevent any Subjects of this Government having 
any Commercial Intercourse with the Austrian Ship mentioned in your Commands of the 
Lith Ultimo, and shall use our Endeavours to carry the Honble, Company's Orders into 
Execution, That Vessel has left Surat and is now at Bownagur, the Rajah of which place, 
it is reported, for the Consideration of 20,000 Rupees, has given free Liberty for the 
Persons concerned in her, both of Import and Export Trade, without further Duties of any 
kind. This, We think our Duty to notice to you, altho’ We have not sufficient Grounds to 
mention it as a Certainty. 

Letter from the President and Council of Bombay to the Residents 
at Broach, Tellicherry and Anjengs, dated 11 October 1777.17 

Our Honble. Masters ships, Hochford, Northington, Hawke, arrived here from England 
the 12th, 13th and 15th August, and enclos'd is an extract of ee oe | a 
12 Bombay Letters Sent, (1777) LVL. 116. 
4 Gogd, old seaport on the Kothiiwir Const, near B 








\) Letters Received at 
ing boat (Port. yal pa, 3 

4 Large rowing boat (ort. valeota), derivation uncertain con, pre Be 
6 Letters Received at Bombay, (1777), XLII 32), rwonnected with © gully”. 
W Bombay Letlera Sent, (777), LVI, 124, 126-127, 


Bombay, (1777), XLII. 
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those Ships, to which you will pay the most strict attention, and particularly to hat 
respecting the Austrian Ship, the Joseph and Theresa, which has since arrived at Surat 
Bar, You will therefore not only avoid all commercial and other intercourse with these 
adventurers, but use all your influence and every other legal method to prevent any 
purchases being made at your Settlement or in the Neighbourhood of any article of invest- 
ment for that Ship. 
Letter from the Council at Surat to the Governor and Council 
of Bombay, dated 17 October 1777. * 

The Chief is informed that Mr Bolts has not yet been able to sell any part of bis 
eargoe, the Rajah of Bownagur having absolutely forbid the merchants ander his protection 
trading with him, but that he has landed at Gogo Musters [ samples ]-in hopes of disposing 
of it, and has sent to the Pundit?? of Amadavad, offering him a present of 25,000 Rs. 
annually in lieu of customs, provided he will permit him to establish a factory and carry 
on a trada there. Captain Lofthouse, when he went to the northward, got four men from 
his vessel, and we hear that Mr Bolts has purchased a small snow from the Portugueze, 
which they had bought here and sent over to Gogo. 

Consullation af Bombay Caatle, 29 October LT7T7™ 

The President lays before Us Extract of a Letter from the Commander of an English 
Vessel at Delagoa to his Owners, by which We find Mr Bolts asserts a right to the Sove- 
réeignty of that Country by virtue of a Grant from the African King, and has in consequence 
thereof pulled down the English Colours by force and a house erected by the Captain for 
the purpose of carrying on his Trade. This Conduct We think excludes Mr Bolts from any 
right to the least Consideration from this Government and must be duly noticed to the 

1. Extract of a letter from Captain John Cahill at Delagoa 
to his Owners, dated 18 July 1777. 

This Letter goes by the Europe Ship that arrived here in March last, belonging to the 
Empress of Germany [Austria] and commanded by Mr. William Bolts, who is o Lieutenant 
Colonel in the Imperial Service. He has taken possession of Delagoa since his Arrival for 
her Imperial Majesty; he has left ten people here and many of his Guns. 

One Mr Ryan, who came out on this Ship, is gone Passenger with Captain Burton to 
Bombay with an intent of freighting two Vessels for this place next Season. I hope you 
will cross him as much as possible, if you intend carrying on this Trade. 

The enclosed is a Copy of a Letter from Mr Bolts to me after he made a Treaty with 
the Coffree [Kéffri, Kaffir, Caffre, native African] King named Copell?' for some Ground, 
desiring I would haul down an English Jack, which I hoisted on shore of a Sunday on & 
House that I built. I would not comply with his request, as my Colours were hoisted 
before his. When he found mo positive, he ordered his People to pull the House down and 
likewise the Colours, 

I Letters Received at Bombay, (1777), ALIII, 236. 

® Pandit, usually shortened to Pant, Mardthd title, nere applied to the Marithd Governor of 

® Yonbay Publie Consultations (1777), MLIV. 464, 476-477. 

® also called in tho correspondence (infra) Mohsar Capoell. 
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By virtue of special Powers from my Sovereign, Her Imperial Majesty the Empress 

Queen of Hungary, &c., &c., | have concluded a Treaty with the Rajah Copell, by which 
he gives up to Her Majesty for ever the Sovereignty of this River Timbe [Tembi], alias 
Mafumo, together with all the land within a oertain district on the Western 
side thereof. | therefore hope that you will not take it amiss that I request you, 
Captain Cahill, will not in future order any Colours to be hoisted on her Majesty's Terri- 
tory, where none but the Imperial Colours will be permitted. In the mean time, any 
Ground you may want to build Houses or Banksalls®? on for your Conveniency, will be 
very readily allowed, subject always to Her Majesty's Sovereignty. 

On doard the Guiseppe and Teresa, 4th May 1777. 

(signed) Wmizam Bouts 
Bombay Diary 16 November 1777.23 

Received by the Sloop Leopold a Letter from Mr. Bolts dated at Gogo, the 3lat Ultimo, 
wherein he complained of the conduct of the Commander of an English vessel at Delagoa 
and of the treatment he met with at Surat, and put toUs two Queries to which he requested 
our Answers, 

Consultation al Bombay Castle, 18 November 1777.24 

Read the Letter received the 16th Instant from Mr William Bolts [ see infra}, to 
which a Reply must be given to the following purport by the Secretary. | 

That We cannot in Justice decide upon the Affair at Delagoa until we have called 
upon Captain Cahill and heard his Account of the matter. 


Toat We cannot consider mere Strangers in India as entitled to the same privilege 
and] attention in our ports as the Nations who have had Establishments and traded in the 
Country for upwards of a Century and a half by vertue of Royal Grants and Phirmaunds 
[ furmin }. 

That the Company, by Phirmaunds from the Mogul | Mughal Emperor ] are Governors 
of his Castle and fleet at Surat, and as his Allies, must certainly be affected by any Acts 
offensive to his Government, 

Mr Bolts must be furthe: acquainted that, circumstanced as he nas been with our 
Honble. Employers, He must be sensible he can expect no further Countenance or Atten- 
tion from. Us than what the Laws of Hospitality indispensibly require. 

Bombay Diary, With Now mer 1777.23 | 

The Secretary, by Order, signed a Letter to Mr Bolts exactiy agreeable to the Mreord: 

ing Consultation. | hed 
(26 be continued.) 


ss a 








“ Warehouses, wherves ; derivation unertain, probably bankidula. through Malay bangwal 
1 Bombay Public Coneulicicns (1777), XLIV, ayo. Pe yon 
 Jbid, 44 
@ Ibid, 341. 
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NEW LIGHT ON THE GUPTA ERA AND 
By K. B. PATHAE. 

I propose, in this paper, to determine the starting point of the Gupta era with the help 
of Jaina authors who preceded Albériini, without relying in any way on the conflicting state- 
ments made by that celebrated Muhammadan writer, both as regards the origin and the epoch 
of the era so well known to the students of Indian epigraphy. I hope to be able to eluci- 
date the problem, which has given rise to so much controversy, with greater precision and 
accuracy than have attended the efforts of those scholars, who have already discussed this 
interesting chronological question. There are four important passages in Jaina literature. 
Of their value as contributions to the study of Indian history it is impossible to speak 
too highly. The first passage! is the one in which Jinasena says that he wrote in Saka 
705. This hag elicited an interesting discussion and taxed to the utmost the ingenuity and 
learning of scholars in their attempts to identify the contemporary reigning sovereigns 
mentioned therein, The second, third and fourth passages are prophetic, in which future 
events are anmounned. Some of these events are historical, though they are mixed up with 
many legendary details. In the second passage ? we are told by Jinasena that the Guptas 
reigned 231 years and were succeeded by Kalkir&ja, who reigned 42 years,and that his suc- 
ceasor was Ajitafijaya. The third passage? is the one in which Jinasena’s pupil Gupabhadra 
says that Kalkiraja was the father and predecessor of Ajitafijaya, that he was a great tyrant 
who oppressed the world and persecuted the Jaina community of Nirgranthas, and that he 
reigned 40 years and died at the age of 70. As regards the date of Kalkirija, we learn from 
Gunabhadra that the tyrant was born when one thousand years of the Dussamakdla, commenc- 
ing from the Nirviga of Mahivira, had elapsed, and when there occurred the union of a 
saivatsara with Magh&-naksatra, that is to say, when there occurred a Migha-samvatsara. The 
fourth 4 passage, which is an illuminating commentary on the ‘second and third passages, Is 
found in the T'rilokasdra, St ee olin 
of Kalkiraja, and adds that the Saka king was born when six hundred and five years and 
five months had passed by from the Nirviiya of Mahavira, and that king Kalkirija was born 
when three hundred and ninety-four years and seven months had gone by from the rise of the 
Saka king, that is, when three hundred and ninety-four Saka years and seven months 
had elapsed. If we add 605 years and 5 months to 304 years and 7 months—we get 
1000 years, the interval of time, according to Guyabhadra and Nemichandra, between 
the Nirvana of Mahdvira and the birth of Kalkirdja, The most interesting and important 
point, which is worth noticing here, is the fact that the date of Kalkirija, who immediately 
succeeded the Guptas, is given in terms of the Saka era ; he was born when 394 Saka years 
and 7 months had gone by, and when, according to Guyabhadra, there occurred a MAgha- 
‘sathvateara. 

Before discussing the historical inferences which these facts suggest, we should know the 
dates of the three Jaina authors on whose statements we place our reliance. Jinasena 
wrote in Saka 705, He must have died about Saka 760, the latest date which can be assigned 

a Ante, vol, xv, p. Lad. 2 iid, 

3 Given at the end of this paper. ' Also given at the end of this paper. 
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to his unfinished work, the ddipurése ; ané his pupil Guyabhadra must have completed 
his Uftarapurd:a only a few years later. He was far advanced in years, when after finish- 
ing the remaining chapters of the ddipwrasa, he undertook to write his own portion of the 
Mahdpurdva* And the use of the past tense speffq with reference to Gunabhadra in the 
concluding prasgas*, written in the time of his pupil Lokasena, clearly indicates that the 
former had long been gathezed to his fathers by Saka 820 (a.p. 808). It is obvious, there- 
fore, that he wrote shortly after Saka 760, in the latter half of the ninth century. 

As regards the date of the Trilokasdra, we know that its author Nemichandra enjoyed 
the patronage of Chimunsarija (a.p.778).5 This statement is confirmed by Nemichandra 
himself who, in the concluding prasasti of his Gomataséra, Karmakanda, ninth chapter, 
thus praises Chamundarija— 

waite oer Pear estas vfs ape | 
at apreere 2a ae waz at oe | 


fa dara cal sears reacaerar | 

In his Purdea completed in Saka 700 Chimunrarija tells us that he was the disciple of 
Ajitasena and had the title of Gunaratnabhiigana. From Eravaya Belgola inscriptions, we 
learn® that Chimuncarija was the minister of king Richamalladeva an ornament of the 
Gaiga dynasty, which was uplifted by the sage Simhanandin. This was the Gaiga king 
Rachamalla IV who was reigning in 4.0. 977.10 These facts are also alluded to in the Sans. 


krit commentary on the Gomafasira, which opens thus— 
aaa Taare eat (SES REPT ROTATE Per ana oTe arr eTeNTCT 





il 














3 See my paper entitled * Bhartrihari nc Kumnirita, 
* Compare “taraperina, chapter 57—_ 





* Compare— 





© Nagar luacrip, 46, & pi, Cor. Vol. vin— 
Pera | wera ] 
( Pacem eats ) ofa afirgen: | 
| aagre ye: il 
iptioma, In troal,, fp. 4, 
! Coorg, p, 47, 


* Mr Rice's Sraruva Melgola Inacp 
af Mr. Rites af yagre ne 
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The Kannade poet Ranna, who adorned the court of the Chalukya king Tailapa Lf, who was 
born in a.pD. 949 and wrote his Gaddyuddha in a.p. 982, had Ajitasena for his t-acher 
and Chimundarija for his patron.” These facts lead to the conclusion that Nemichandra 
lived in the latter half of the tenth century. It is thus clear that .Jmasena, Gunabhadra 
and Nemirhandra preseded Albérini, who wrote in the firat half of the eleventh century. 

In order to enable Sanskrit scholars to realise the importance of the facts which Jaina 
literature ho'ds in store for them, I must repeat here the exact words of Jinasena (Haripahsa, 
chapter 60)— 








Tart ST TATA |I 

cmt Toes Rrsiatee ress || 457 || 

fraenitater: Rieatraes TAT | 

weir sfarrsrat rT eapfeerardfeda: || 453 || 

afee na erie weacrrerarsa7Ts || 552 | 
Gunabhadra says that when one thousand years of the Du--a makala, commencing from the 
Nirvana of Mohavira, had elapsed Kalkiraja was born. Jinasena rays that the Sakaréja 
was born when 605 years aad 5 months had passed by from the Nirvana of Mahavira. I 
we subtract 605 years and 56 months from one thonsand years, the remainder is 394 years 
and 7 months. 1t is thus clear that, according to Jinasena and Gunabhacra, Kalkiraja was 
born when 394 years and 7 months had passed by from the birth of the Saka king, XNemit- 
chandra says exactly thesame thing, when he tells us that, after the lapse of 605 years and 
5 ~yonths from the Nirviga of Mahavira, the Saka king was born, and that, after the lapse 
of 304 years and 7 months from the birth of the Saka king, Kalkirija was born. Guna- 
bhadra adds that when 394 years of the Saka era and 7 months more had passed by, there 
occurred a Migha-samvatsara— 

This is a prophecy put into the month of Gautama-Gagadhara, who says— 

“There shall be born the king Kalkin, named Chaturmukha, the oppressor of the world, 
on the occurrence of the union of a saivatsara with the Magha-naksatra.” When a sauiwat- 
sara becomes HQT, it is named apadqere after the nak-aira, the word qa taking 
the termination st according to the sitra of the Jainendra V yakarata— 

STATA AS, AAT: ( iii 2. 5.) 
qedqeata: seated safer werkt rmrfteat ge: rere en eeeeaPeroree efaes Fat Fels 
ait gerd: & tre: ear | ETAT TAA geiter: dha: Haeae: | Fre sda | cers fear. 

Gunanandin thus explains the Jainendra sittra— 

aitsat wen: a Seer: treat: cary | Fee | efteaean (iv. 4. 150) Aq Fhe F (iv. 4 157)'3 . 

afte mene | She: Sener: he ante! et areeTT: SeeTE: FETA qq | Jainendraprakriyé, 


part ii, p. 162, Benares ed. 


u Karpitaka-kavi-charifa, p. 54. te ie 
u Cf, aloo BEAT FT. Panini vi, 4, 148, and freqweadt Terai: Vartika on Panini, vi. 4. 149. 
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aieet edeeitafere 9 ae nerPereriterarg gsi marfitd meat eth we 





Sires: | avert Fare | afgerrtter ger aot geieery  ararh aitet Pare | 

SHemeTeo raerser wee eee | cree aim Fans | are Pere ar a eh | 

From the Jaina grammatical sires and commentaries cited above it is obvious that 
Guoabhadra’s expression #qrdqeqcappaata® means “on the occurrence (gap) of the union 
( ar) of variqepe] and a dyeqr; that is to SAY, TTP: ter: aq. The word arg, in 
the sense of a Migha-samvatsara, isformed from WaT, which takes the instrumental case, by 
the suffix sy; the sy of sq, being elided, is replaced by 9 of the suftix 7. while w, the 
first vowel in qwy, undergoes gf%. We have thus the expression artedqeqr. This is the 
teaching of Piijyapida, Sikatiyana, Hemacandra and Gunanandin, 

The occurrence of a MAgha-satmvatsara in purely literary records, apart from early 
inscriptions and astronomical works, is of unique interest ; and its supreme importance from 
® chrofological point of view we shall now proceed to show. 

We have seen that 304 Saka years and 7 months had elapsed at the birth of Kalkiraja. 
The seven months completed belong to the current Saka year 395. The first day of the 
eighth month, Karttika éula 1, was the day on which Kalkirija was born, since a Saka year 
commences with Chaitra judla 1. The year that is actually mentioned by the Jaina writers is 
the expired Saka year 394. Jet us convert this into an expired Vikrama year by the adddi- 
tion of 135 according to the rule— 

TST Tarra: corfcmee ie | 
Caran swt Ait sraniArega: || 2 |) J yotigasira. 

The result is'? ihe Vikrazoa year (304 + 135 =) 529 expired. ‘This expired Vikrama 

year is identical with the expired Malava year 529, given as the second and Inter date in the 


arereatay TATE rll 





Vikrama Samvat 529 expired, Philguna jubla 2 

Hence it is clear that the Milava era is the same as the Vikrama era of 57. Bc. In 
order to elucidate the point further, the expired Saka year 304 may be first converted into 
the corresponding Christian year by adding 7s thus—3M4.78—479 AD. ; and then this 
Christianyear 472 can be converted into the Malava year 520 by aclling 57 thus, 472457 = 629, 
472—529—57, or 304-+478=529—57=4.n, 479 

It is thus evident that the Malava era is the era of 57 &.C., which is known to us as 


the Vikranin Samrat. 


2 gain=135; wi =3, F=1. Sarr wry aie, | 
" Dr. Fleet's Gupla Inscriptions, p, 99. ante, vol. XV, p. 108 
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oTus eit joa in the’ samne itnoription, , which is 38 years eae, is the Vikrama year 493 
expired, Pauéa iukla 13— 
qsarat wefeaen aa TTAAes | 
fraveafiaherrat Ra at Bearers || 
STIS TS TAT | 
If we subtract 135 from Vikrama year 493 expired, we get Saka 358 expired. It is there 
fore evident that Kumiragupta I, with his feudatory Bandhuvarman, was reigning in Saka 
358 expired, exactly 36 years before the birth of Kalkiréja in Saks 394 expired. The year 
Saka 394 expired is a MAgha-samvateara. I give below four Saka years with correspond. 
ing cyclic years beginning with this MAgha-samvatsara of Saka 394 expired, according to 
the rule!® of Varihamihira— 
Saka 304 expired Migha-samvatsara 
» 396 » Philguna-samvateara 
» 206 . Chaitra-samvatsara 
a 887 " Vaisdkha-samvateara 
The date given in the Khoh grant of Parivrijaka Maharaja Hastin is Gupta-samvat 
156, which is specified?* as a Mahi-Vaisikha-samvatsara— 


qzearatat serge qeqereagen sersurereeeet Tf 
The four Saka years with correspon jing cyclic and Gupta years are exhibited in the 
table ; that the Gupta years are expired will be proved further on— 
Saka 394 expired = MAgha-samvateara = Gupta 153 expired. 
» 305 » =Philgun , =- ,» lot -» 
-” oo) . = Chaitra ns = TT 155 ‘ 
» 397 » == Vaisikha ,, = ,» 186 » 

It will be evident from the foregoing table that Gupta years can be converted into 
equivalent Saka years by the addition of 241, in as much as each of the four equations stated 
us a difference of 241. Kuméragupta 1, with his feudatory Bandhuvarman, was 
ming in Saka 355, corresponding to Gupta-satbvat LIT? and to Vikrama year 493— 


Sake $58=Gupte-sarivat 117=Mialava or Vikrama 493. 

And Kalkiraja was born 36 years later in Saka 394, corresponding to Gupta-samvat 153 
and to Vikrama year 529— 

Saka 304 =Gupta samvat 163=Malava or Vikrama 520. 

It is worth noting that Licnetad aeraenl took place only 5 years later than the 

| agupta—Gupta-samvat '* 148, equivalent to Saka 389,—and 
only one year earlier than ne datet® of his son, Kuméragupta II,—Gupta-camvat 154, 


equivalent to Saka 395. 
atae garatt eagpTaragat srs | 
orate gareqh are sae fetrarart | 


H Dr Float's Gupta Inscriptions, Appendix II, p, 161. 
it Gupta Inscriptions, p. 05. 

1! Bharadi inscription, A. 5. Progr. Rep. N.C. 1907-8, p, 39. Valabhi is only another name of the 
Gupta era, see p. 295, 

uv, Smith's Barly History of India, 3rd ed., Pp. 327, 

if Annual Progress Report! of the Superintendent, Binds and Buddhist Monwments, Northirn Cirele, 
1915, p. 6. 
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That the Gupta year mentioned in this inscription, as well as the one mentioned in the 
Khoh grant of Mahirija Hastin, referred to above is to be taken as expired is evident from 
the following inscription of Budhagupta,2 Gupta-satiyat 157 expired— 

The general conclusion is that all the Gupta years including those given in the above 
table must be taken as expired. 

This point can be further cleared up by a comparison of the five corresponding years of 
the Vikrama, Saka and Gupta eras exhibited in the following table— 





Milava or Vikrama. Baka, Gupta, 
529 expired $4 expired 153 
530, 395 SC, Ld 
Blivt.: 306, 155 
532, ae 156 
Sao expired 498 expired 157 expired, 


The Gupta year 157 1s specified ag an expired year in the inseription of Budhagupta 
which has been quoted above. The difference between the expired Saka year 398 and the 
expired Gupta year 157 is 241, The difference between the Saka year 394 and the Gupta 
year 153 is alao 241, The Saka year 394 is known to be expired ; therefore the Gupta year 
153 must be taken as expired. The conclusion that forces itself upon us is that all the 
Gupta years mentioned in inscriptions are expired years and can be converted into corre- 
sponding expired Saka years by the addition of 241. 

We have here established five uniform equations between expired Gupta and expired 
Saka years, with a difference of 241 in each case. The last equation is most important. 


Expired =e Expired 
Gupta year ¢ 157=398 . Saka year, 


Vaitékha while Budhagupta is ruling the earth.” ‘The 7th of Vaiidkha belongs to the 
current Gupta year 158 corresponding to the current Saka year 399— | 


_ t 299, | Current 
Gupta year ieee) Sake year, 


Thus the difference between current Gupta and current Saka years is also 241, the 
fame a8 the difference between expired Gupta and expired Saka years. Now the Sarnath 
date of Budhagupta, expired Gupta year 157, is only 8 years earlier than the date of the same 
Gupta king given?? in the Era pillar inscription— 

at Trews waht evar pret | 
STITT YF area geese || 
The cate is “ in the year 165, on the 12th day of the bright half of Agigha, on 


Thurdsay.” We are now in a position to explain this date thus— 


Gupta year f 165=406 abe eae 
2 Ibid, pT. * Ibid, pe. 





® Gupta Inscriptions, p. 80. 
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“The 12th day of the bright half of Kabkdha and Thursday". belong to'the current 
Gupta year 166 corresponding to the current Saka year 407— 


Current | jep_an7 | Current 


Here we cannot take the expired Gupta year 165 as current and make it correspond 
with the current Saka year 407 as, in that case, the difference between 165 and 407 would 
be 949 instead of 241 as required by the statements of the Jaina authorities and the Sarnath 


nscriptior of Budhagupta thus— 
Expired eo 165==(b) wo sake seas. 





Gupta year 
Current Current 
Gupta year (e) 166-=(c) wr} Saka year. 


A secon reason for not making the Gupta year 165 correspond with the Saka year 407 
is that from our established equation— 


Expired rf | Expired 
Gupta tts inte | Saka year, 


it is evident that the Gupta year 165 is 8 years later than the Gupta year 157, while the 
Saka year 407 is 9 years later than the corresponding Saka year 398. A careful considera- 
tioa of these facts leads to the conclusion that expired or current Gupta years can be 
converted into corresponding expired or current Sake years by adding 241. 

The date in the pillar inscription of Budhagupta has been the subject of calculation and 
controversy for more than half a century. Many scholars have attempted to interpret this 
date by thest-tements of Albériini, which were admitted on all hands to be conflicting. Itmay 
therefore be interesting to point out how many statements of this celebrated Muhammadan 
writer can now be accepted as correct. He says™ that the era of Ballaba is subsequent to 
that of Saka by 241 years. The era of the Guptas also commences the year 241 of the era 
of Saka. Then he mentions the year 1088 of the era of Vikramaditya, the year 953 of the 
era of Saku, the year 712 of the era of Ballaba and of that of the Guptas, as equivalent 
years. These statements are reliable, as they are in agreement with our equation thus— 

Malava or 

Vikrama Saka Gupta 
(a) 629 = 394 = 153 
(6) 1088 = 983 = 712 


The difference between Malata 529 and Saka 394 is 135; that between Vikrama 1088 
and Saka 953 is also 135; the difference between Saka 394 and Gupta 153 is 241 ; and that 
between Saka 953 and Gupta-Valabhi 712 is also 24) ; the difference between the Malava 
year 629 and the Gupta year 153 is 376; and the difference between the Vikrama 1085 and 
the Gupta-Valabhi year 712 is also 376. It is also interesting to note that from the year 
of the birth of Kalkiraja in Saka 304 or Gupta ycar 143, when the Gupta empire was still 
enduring, to the year A.D. 1031-32 to which Albérini refers as his gauge-year, 559 years 
had clapsed.24 So that hia equation (6) is as accurate a5 if it had been formed by adding 359 
to each of the equivalent years of the three eras in our own equation (qa). 

S Gupta Inscriptions, Intro. p. 231. ——) Anle, vol. 2vii, p. 213, 0. 1, 
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An interesting peculiarity of the years of the Mialava era deserves to be noticed here. 
The second date in the Mandasor inscription of Lunéragupte I and Bandhuvarman is the 
Malava year 520 expired, Philguna jnHa 2. The equivalent Saka year is 394 expired. 
Deduct 304 from our present Saka year 1839 in Western India. The result is 1445, Add 
1445 to 529; the result is 1974. This will be our Malava or Vikrama year on Philguna 
sulla 2 next (April 14, 1918) in Western India. This is true according to our almanac. 
Let us now turn to the Mandasor inscription?’ of Yaiodharman, where the expired Milava 
year 580 with the season of Vasanta is thus mentioned— 

















Spartans vy Praifedres | 
Here the date is the qeeq, i.e. Sq and Sqray of the expired MAlava year 589, sgmeaqq or 
Jerery being synonymous with se=q (Amara 13.18), To-day is Seager, ic. fare ge y 
of the Saka year 1839 (April 24, 1917) in Western India. The expired MAlava year 589 is 60 


1973 because it is auftranf and will be found to be identical with are Milava year 1974 
ou curnext Philguna éutla 2, as has been shown above. ‘This may be illustrated by the 
following diagram— | 
Expired Milava Expired Saka Expired Milava Expired Saka 
529 304 ! 
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The conclusion that is forced upon us is that the years of the Milava era in the times of 
the Guptas and the Hiinas were Chaitridi Vikrama years. This will enable us to refute the 
opinion of Dr. Kielhorn?? who, while admitting that the Vikrama era was called Malava, 
says: “ The Vikrama era was KArttikidi from the beginning, and it is probable that the 
change which has gradually taken place in the direction of a more general use of the Caitridi 
year was owing to the increasing growth and influence of the Saka era.” This erroneou< 
view is also shared by Dr. Fleet?* who says; “It can hardly be doubted that the original 
echeme of the Vikrama years is the one commencing with the first day of the bright half of 
Karttika (October—November).” 

The fact that the years of the Milava era are Chaitradi is most important. [t will enable 
us not only to establish the absolute identity of the Gupta era with the Valabhi era, but also 
to ascertain the exact difference between the years of the Gupta era and of the Malaya 
era on the one hand, and those of the Saka era on the other. The date of Col. Tod's Vera- 
wal 2° inscription is Vikrama-satavat 1320 and Valabhi-sathvat 945, AsAgha vadi 13 Ravi. 
From Diwan Bahadur Pillai’s Indian Chronology, Table x, p. 92, we learn that Asidha 
vadi Ravivira falls in Saka 1186 corresponding to Caitridi Vikrama 1321, and is Sunday, 
25th May 1264; according to the Christian era. The Vikrama year 1320 mentioned in this 
inscription as equivalent to Valabhi samvat 945 is thus southern and Karttikadi ; therefore 
the corresponding Chaitradi Vikrama year or MAalava year is 1321. We thus get the 
following equation— 








Saka Milava Valabhi 
(a) ‘1186 = 1321 = O45 
By deducting 792 from the above we get the next equation— 
Baka Milava Valabhi 
(6) 34 = 520 = 153 
By deducting 3 from (6) we get the following equation— 
Bika Milava Valabhi 
(e) 358 = 403 = 17 


We know” that Kuméragupta I was reigning in Gupta-samvat 117, which is thus identi- 
eal with the Valabhi year 117. The last equation also proves that the exact difference 
between the Gupta and Saka years is 241 ; while that between the Malava and Gupta years 
is 376. Here our argument is based on Col. Tod's Veriwal inscription. This argument is 
easier to underatand than that which is founded on the Migha-satmvateara of Baka oot 
expired, and which presupposes a knowledge of the grammatical sifras of Paijyapada and 
Sikatayana. The conclusion arrived at by these two independent lines of argument is the 
same, namely, that the difference between Gupta and Saka years is 241. We have also 
demonstrated that the difference between current Gupta years and current Saka years is 





Expired Gupta 157 — 398 Saka expired. 
Current Gupta 158 = 399 Saka current. 


UT Agte, vol. xx, p. 328 ff. 

% Gupia Inscriptions, Intro. p. 66 f., n. 2. 

3 Gupta Inscriptions, Intro, p. 85, 

* A, &. Progr. Rep, N. @, 1901-08, p. 39; Ep. Ind. vol. x, y. 70. 
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It is of importance to note that in converting a Gupte-Valabhi-year into its Saka 
equivalent, it is not necessary to know beforehand whether the Gupta-Valabhi year is 
expired or current. If the resulting Saka is expired, the Gupte-Valebht year must be 
expired, On the other hand, if the Saka year is current, the corresponding Gupta-Valabhi 
year must also be current, These observations can be illustrated by the Kaira grant of 
Valabhi-satavat 330 and by the Veriwal inscription of Valabhi-sanivat 927. The date in 
the Kaira grant is thus expressed41— 
Sani, 300 30 dvi-MAargasira éu. 2. 

Here the Valabhi year 330 can be converted into Saka 571 by = 24). ‘The exact 
date is sifrnartatd qe? On referring to Hindu Tables we find that the interca 
Margaiirea actually falls in Saka 571. This Bolin yobs faldedcelebarslicendh aaaieiaaionh 
to Valabhi 330. Our equation ws thua— 

Current Valabhi 330=571 Saka current. 

The date of the VerAwal inscription of Valabhi-samvat 927 is thus expressed?2— 

Srimad-Valabhi sanivat 927 Phalguna Su. 2 Sau (S6) mé. By adding 241 to 927 we 
get the following equation— 








Valabhi 927=1168 Saka. 

By astronomical calculations the late Mr. S. B. Dikshit arrived at Saka 1167 expired 
as the equivalent year. Therefore the current Sake year is 1168, which corresponds to 
current Valabhi 927. Our equation therefore is— 

Current Valabhi 927 =1168 Saka current. 
These two records dated in current Valabhi years are most important and | interesting — 
as they amply refute the erroneous theory of Dr. Fleet that the running « | 
current Gupta-Valabhi years and current Saka yeara is 242. Wornioe accept as correct 
his opinion that the two Vikrama years 706 and 1303 are southern and the nominal equiva- 
lents of the current Valabhi years 330 and 927 respectively. For, on a comparison with 
the following eq uations— 





Milava Gupta-Valabhi 
3th = 520 = 153 
71 = 706 "he 330 


1068 ee ORS OL 997 


It is obvious that these Vikrama years are MAlavaor Caitradi and the real equivalents of 
the two Valabhi years, and do not differ from southern Vikrama years, because they are 
coupled with the months of Mirgasirsa and Philguna in these inscriptions. 


On the other hand the year 386, which is the date in the Nepal inscription of Manadeva, 
is expired, because it can be converted into expired Saka 627 by adding 241, and does not 
correspond to current Saka 628, aa maintained by Dr. Fleet. 

Albérini’s first statement that Gupta or Valabhi years can be converted into Saka years 
by adding 241 was perfectly accurate. /But it was invalidated by a second statement which 
he made to the effect that the Gupta era dated from the exterminatior of the Guptas, 
This led many scholars to discredit his statements entirely. | 





(To be continued.) 


1 Gupta Inscriptions, Intro, p. 02, 


” Gupta Inecri ione, a Fiayy 
| Jbid, p, 05 ff. plions, Intro. p. 01, 
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THE WIDE SOUND OF £ AND O WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO GUJARATI 
BY N. B. DIVATIA, B.A.; BAN DRA. 

Ix an appendix to his article on the “ Proposed Bardic and Historical Survey of 
Rajputéna "2 Dr. Tessitori has done me the honor of mentioning my theory on the subject 
nentioned at the head of this article, and very courteously advanced certain reasons for 
disagreeing with me. My theory is that the vocalic groups, WE and 4 pass through an 
intermediate step—sta and stq (eventually sq and tz }—before assuming the wide sounds 
sf and sf. Dr. Tessitori holds that this intermediate step does not play any part, 
and that the sry and stz sounds undergo a process of contraction through suppression 
of the Aiatws, the only intermediate step thereafter being that of the dipthongal forms 
? and si. 

His reasons for diffefing from me are put under three heads. | shall deal with each one 

(1) There are no instances of s1¢—asrz of O. W. Rajasthini having changed to Ha-377. 
The examples quoted by me—v4t from vet, Tauri from gett and vqare from Trane 
are disposed of by Dr. Tessitori by stating 

(a) that O, W. Rajasthani MSS. often write @ for 4; and 

(b) that wae and yar are falsamas 2 (meaning thereby Prakrit words used 
unchanged in O. W. Raj.), and that the svg in them may be 4 corruption 
of Sanskrit % instead of a modification of O. W. Raj, Wt: 

My answer to this is as under : 

In the first place I take my stand on the broad basis of the general principle that, when 
anaccented, medial ¢ and % are respectively changed to @ and ¥ during their transit into 
Gujarati. This will include cases of such { and @ preceded by W a8 well as by other 
vowela, I therefore do not see why the issue should be confined to the ¥ and zof sty and 
svz. Necessarily, instances under this restricted class will be fewer.? But if instances 








ean be shown to prove the operation of this change over a wider field, that very fact should 
strengthen the case of wy and 8 passing into xq and vq. The following, then, are 
some instances to prove this general principle :-— 
Sanskrit. Prakr, or Apabhr. O. W, Raj. or Gujarati. 
ae ae 7a 
+ JBAS, N. 8. XU, 1916, | | 


1 The likerty taken with tho recognized nomenclature in extending the meaning of tatsama to Prakrit 
. words that have undergone no change in transit from Prikrit to O. W. Raj. may ot first aight strike one 
as alittle bold. But this is another instance of Dr. Tessitori’s happy choice of names, (the first one being 
she aamo ©. W. Rajaathin!) ;forit accounts, in a single suggestive word, for the use of pure Prikrit words 
im lator old Gujardti works, just aa wo should anil do use Sanskrit ¢aleamas in our present-day Gujaritl ; 
thas explaining the apparent anamoly of older Prikrit words appearing side by side with words of later 
evolution in the old Gujarit! works I speak of. 
2 For a further restriction see Appendix A. 
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Prikr, or Apabhr. 
Tea-Ws7 
ta8, tz 
Taet (Desya) 
wad asad 
(possible A pabhr.) 
nat 
Tatr 


aq 144 rEEEL 


te 


O. W. Raj. or Gujarati. 


[Decemarn, 1917 


ee 


ast 

tra (Guj.) 
ert ( erat) (Guj.) 
rag ( =eret ) (Guj.) 
ura (Guj.) 

arrst (Guj.) 

art (Guj,) 


qraat (Guj.) 
7att (Guj.—at the end of 
proper names, ¢, 7., 
‘ Sarratt, &c.) 
a9q (Guj.—the fetlocks of 
a horse, “ tax sere” ) 
aret (Guj.)! 


(The practice of-sometimes writing yur for ru in Marithi may be noted as 


throwing an incidental light om this process, ) 


The principle of anti-samprasdrara operates over a larger sphere, for, not confined to 
medial ¢ and q, it even affects final ¢ and @ in cases like the following :—— | 


Prikrit. Apabhr., or O. W. Raj. 
ae 
wre 
eae 

( are: ) WsaI—arz 

( art: ) WHi—arz 

( wr ) az 


‘7a, Ta aml FST are cited by 
Prabendha (V. 5. 1568), Khanda V, at. 25. Gantrina 
inf translation of Bhuraiadipa (V, 8. 1537 
ra? nt p. 116, and fat at p iz: TAO in 
Samamsinka Rdea (V. S. 1471): also in FT; 
i» hP 100, WHFF at p. 104; Tazz at 
om charitrr (about the beginning of the 1th century of the Vi 
chawpet (V.8. 1605; also in Jandrdana’s Cahthorga (¥. 8, 


Jasavanta Sonigarm ™ (V. 8. 1670 or thereafter) : extract 


Dr. Tessitori hireelf. 


) Gujardéta Séid Patra, March 


Gujarati. 


ara 

a Hindi 
TT 
av 


I also find FHC in Fimata 


Rédea (V.8. 1412), st.17,; Prené (="att=97 ) 

- 1910, p. 115, which has aleo 
the (Fert Rdea, st. 35; 727 
‘aitdid Panchavisi, Prose, (about V. 5. 14 
P. 196; TIFT in Gautama Rdea, at. 0; 


in Sanghapat 
29), P. 88, az 
TTT in Sudayarateacia 


krama era); Pret in Karpdtramanjari 
1548), V. 10, 1 also #Tt in * the wong of 


| Me pret given by De. Teastias! g ‘, 
notice, p. 83; FATET in Kanhodade. Prabaudhe (VS. 1512 y Tetgitori in his article under 


andin Vaitdia.panchowies (poem, V, §, 1619), 


(3)) dathueh, (SPEQ)as occurring in Avachi 
pe A Oext step is not tnusual, 


)}1V, 12; also 
P. Bat. 24, also p. 62 


=e 


in Vimala-prabandhe, 1, 60; 


OP. Dey wt B46. Dr. Teasitori cites (Notes § 57 
"to Undavaik@ikdedtra, VIL, 34, \ "The sbortening of the * 
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Further, sagt, caret, eaet from Paret, fret, favet; sa, 27, Feta from Fare, firs, Pam; and 
similar instances (sffsaat for frat and =qalt for fret)? point toa still wider field of operation 
of the anti-samprasdrena process ; and it also manifests itself in the final ¢ preceded by 
consonants, as in 


wy from afeq — nia 
bli from at 3 — afer: 
aT20 from st 3 — af: 
rea from at 3 — art 
ta from wrat 3 — ‘sie: 


The list of words given above will show that the change of yg to "4 is not confined 
to qae, pau and qaar, but extends over a larger, though necessarily limited, field. 
All I intended was to indicate the tendency, and leave other cases of wide é and 6 to be 
explained by that process, whether actual change to sta in their case wast ound or 
not in writing, by a reasonable inference of its operation." 

To take (b) in the first objection first :-— 

I do not think gare and qacrft can be found in any Prakpit grammar or work. These 
always recognize sy and wz, 4 and syq (as evolutes of sty and s7z) having come into use 
at a very late stage even in O. W. Rajasthani. One would rather say that aye and qa 
are faleamas and ac and qaqrft are fadbhavas. Again, to say that sa (and s7q) may 
in these cases be a corruption of Sanskrit & ( and wf) is hardly supported by Prakrit 
grammar, Hemachandra notes the change of & to @, x and yg (as also that of sit to sf, T 
and sza ), but he nowhere speaks of srq (and st ) as evolutes of & (and sit), nor are they 
found in Prakrit works, so far as I know, True, Dr. Tessitori has simply advanced a 
conjecture ; but such a conjecture has hardly any basis, either in the grammatical or literary 
works in Prikrit; norare there any grounds for goirig behind Hemachandra and reading 
into his siitras any such phonetic tendency, as may fairly be permitted by critical canons. 

Now, as regards (a),—it is easential to know specifically the conditions under which O. W. 
RAjasthini manuscripta write q for ¢ (and, as Dr. Tessitori states further on, 7 for © ): 
Ia it in the case of initial, medial or final x or z! Is it when they are accented or unaccent- 
ed 1 or, is this substitution of @ ( and a ) for x ( and @) dependent, like the spelling with 
4 wor avin Sam Weller’s name, on the taste and inclination of the writer 1 Again, are those 


S find Wee in w poom of Padmantbha copied in V.8. 1715 (eee Gujardia.S4id-Patra, XII, 
May, article by Mr. Chhaganlal V. Rivaja); and dt in Vaitdia-pancharia (poem) P: 178 ; FAAP in 
BhAlana’s Kddambari, parvabbiga, p. 81,1. 16; p. 83, L 13; andp. 102, 1. 20, 

This substitution of @ for ¥ is not to be mistaken a4 o vagary of tho scribes. Even now in 
Gujarit ladies of the old generation amongst Vadanagarl Nagaras and residents of Karnali in Baroda 


State have this tendency to substitute W@W for [ in pronouncing words of this kind, «. g-, 74 for fae, 








sai} for fini} ( ret ); and the like. 
€ The genesis of STTSWATTT (anti-samprasdraya) may be this; when the ¥-% find themselves m 


a subordinate position they seck, aa it were, some support for self.preservation, and an adventitious 
W ateps in to furnish such support, resulting im the usual sandhi process {> HN =4 and 7+-H=4. 
Panini’y rule, FR TNA operates hero; this rule is practically the opposite of TTT: STATA; 
the change of @%{ t0 TH being called HVETCT (samprasdrasa), that of to A may well be termed 
TAGS (prati-samprasinna) or anti-sam praairana. 


g 
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vowels and semi-vowels interchangeable in sie like wanda pad In the 
absence of this detailed information, I shall assume that this tendency of writing q, 7 for 
{, 7 must have been noticed in occasional’ cases which Dr. Tessitori has not been able to 
reduce to any rule; and I shall proceed to point out instances where I discover some method 
in the madness of the scribe. Thus, I find ¢ written almost invariably in BhAlana’s 
EKddambari® (about V. 8. 1550), while @ is written only in rare cases for y, and where q 
is intended to be sounded, and not ¢. 
ara Page 1, line 12. Here the word rhymes with @qrq and this at once shows 
that @ is intended and not ¥, 
Whereas arg at Page 1, line 14. Here gis lengthened in reading and therefore cannot 
be changed into @. 
wa Page 83, line 3. Where it rhymes with ara, and therefore intends a @ sound. 
srq.- Page 83, line 5. 
tara Ditto. 
sig Page 77, line 5. 
fer Page 85, line 2, alsoline 23) _ , | 
fer Ditto ine 5 | Herooven sr@ and (¥/& are written with an ¢. 
ara Page 164, line 14, where it rhymes with are, 
ura Page 165, line 8, rhyming with sre. 
ure 6 36s Ditto line 14. 
are Ditto line 20“ eff sve are faei” where ¢ is short and yet it is not 
even altered tom; here was a suitable occasion for the play of the scribe’s tendency to 
write 9 for f. 
avarg Page 165, line 21. Here ¢ is lengthened. 
( The year of copy of the manuscript is V. 8. 1672. ) 
I take up Gautama Rasa (V. 5. 1412) and find the following :— 
ray, st. 5: Tait, at.5; Tyeqq, at. 6; Wysd, st. 7: Tage () yarrz), et. 0: = zaft 
st. 11; aw, st. 14, 18, 20, etc.; aweftet, st.17; GC ot. 17; eer, +. a6: ava, 
st, 43; AUT st. 44. | ry 
(‘The work concludes thus :— 
age Aa arctat atheafe 
erate fattrrerrent® () x ) 
Trerrpret are faerie 
frat aire rare ait ). 
Mddhavinala Kathd (V.8. 1574, copied V. 8. 1693 ) shows :— 
sires (not rae), v. 190, ¢¢ e% ( not eae yT), v. 203. 
Ushdéharaya by Janardana (V.S. 1548) shows -— 
arafer ( for refer ). 
exer; ara (for wg). 
Vimalaprabandha (V.8. 1568) has -— 


aqTy, p. 37, st. 24; Wat, p. 147, st. 25; at ( Hindi tex 
P. sla BE AE SE PA +E SE IRC IB 


8 Mr. E, H. Dhruve's edition. y only. 
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Glancing through the selected specimens from 0. W. Rajasthani texts given as an 
Appendix to Dr. Tessitori’s Notes on the Grammar of the O. W. Raiasthini (pp. 100-106), 
I find gan! @ written throughout as qand ¢ and not as qani 4; eg. S77 ( at 
threo places), #3, AYS™r, MING, TERE, Wee, wets, Test, wees, weep; all this in 
contrast to aatt (at five places at p. 103, and at one place at p. 105),—only in one place 
we see ayy (p. 104), sag (p. 100), ary (p- 103), tag (p. 104), where evidently 
the @ represents itself and not y. (The @ in #far at p. 101, line 7, is of a different kind ; 
it stands for win airwg, passive form. Prak-it faratr, Sanskrit figa®; and is therefore 
not to be counted in this connection.) 

This much about the O. W. Rajasthini MSS. As regardsold Miravidi, the specimen 
given by Dr. Tessitori from the “Song of Jasavanta Sonigaro ” has qrarg’ where trarat 
would have surely been expected. 

T need not multiply instances.” But the above instances will be enough to show that, 
instead of possessing a tendency to write q-9 for {-%, the works disclose a well-established 
practice of writing gy and 7, and only in particular cases and conditions did they write q 
and @ for ¢ and @, these conditions being nothing but the fact of actual phonetic 
change into andy, The very fact that only in certain words such as qa, Tet 
and the like the @ is emphasized would show that the anti-samprasdram: process ha‘l already 
commenced in their case, and if aysz ig seen side by side with wasa, Ty3z, it is only 
because the process was in a stage of beginning and not quite settled down ; for changes in « 
language cannot proceed on. regular lines of uniform march ; some forms will linger, some 
progress, go backwards and forwards, till a final settled state is reached. Whatever may be 
the case, the isolated instances of 4 cannot be set down as the result of a tendency to write 
4 for gin the face of so many instances of words with ¢ written in them. In his “ Notes, - 
§4, (5) Dr. Tessitori refers to the writing of 4 for x, in a particular Ms. (F. 722). and infers 
that it is a mere writing peculiarity of the MS.” The instances contain #44, 7qq and the 
like. These are exactly the representatives of the pronunciation in Gujarati at present 
(alternatively with #4, aa, etc.). Ifso, why could it not have been the case of actual 
change then ? 





® Vaitila-panchavisi (Vv. & 1629) gives a luxunant crop of ¥, and rarvly, very rarely, @ (as only im 


cases like 8ST (p. 134), FFT (p. 100), THT (pM) SAEZ (p. 104), TAFT (p. 88); which aro all 
explained abave). lt haa aleo WEFT (p- 174) and art (p. 173), which fact is also explained above. 
Ouly in two cases we find abnormal % '— yaa for AMES (p. 132) and THEE for ANSE (p. 111). 
These two isolated instances in the midst of an extremely large number of instances af ¥ cannot prove 
a tender jo write @for ¥- We have to remenmer that we are to detect a general current out of « 
lewildenng variety of manifestations resulting partly from (a) the habit of scribes tampering with 
gennine forme, and partly from (b) the fact that words assume different changes even during the same 
period. An instance of the former eundition is noon in Hhilana's Kddambart where, instead of tho 
expected 417 (which is written only in pare exeoptions) we find the arte and it type almost invari- 
ably, We need wot wonder at it when we remember that the oldest copy belongs to the last quarter 
of the 7th century of the Vikrama era, wherin this type wae prominent and oxtensively used, 





although it began earlier. Take only one hietine +— 
(P. 56, 1. 16.) 
Here GHATS gives « great metrical deliewnsy, whervas 4@GSC would fill tho metrical moasuso 


| ara at p. 6, L.10, isa rare exception, bub it betrays the scribe who evidently forgot to ‘turn 16 into rt. 
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(2) Dy. Tessitori's second reason is— 

That O. W. Rajasthani changes s7q to sta invariably and it is not admissible that 
having begun its existence with such a change, it shonkl retrace its. steps and go back from 
sa to 317 again. 

My answer is a3 under :— 

Considering the comparatively limited number of cascs of samprasdmea, is it safe, 1 
would ask, to state that O. W. Rajasthani reduces every sq of the Apabhramia to wa! 
Assuming, however, that this process is a strong fcature of the Old Western Rajasthani, 
‘does it necessarily follow that the stz cannot revert to stq? Such reversion is not unknown 
in linguistic development. For instance, the double #(e) of dpabhramea derived from 
the 7 (# ) in Sanskrit, goes back to 7 in O, W. Rajasthani and its offspring languages, 
as in owe (Sans.), ge (Apabbr), errz (O. W. Raj), org (Guj.) and words of that 
type. Similarly an initial single » of Apabhraméa, derived from the dental » in Sanskrit, 
goes back to the dental in O. W. Raj. and derived languages ; ¢.g., anfa (Sanskr.), “f@ ( Apa- 
bhr.), af (O. W. Raj.), az (Guj).'° Take the very case of srq; Sanskrit a: ga:, Prakyit 
@izat-HTT came to be crystallized into ey in Apabiraméa. (This is the real progress, 
although Hemachandra bas found it convenient for the purposes of his plan to call apt a 
ready-made ddesa of fag. See Siddha-Hemachandra, VIL. iv. 367). This aor has revert- 
ed to at (by samprasirara) in O. W. Rijasthini, as Dr. Tessitori points out. (See 
aleo Mugdhdvabodha Auktika—V.8. 1450—which has ay in nine different places at p. 3, 
4,5, 7, against four of aq at p.2,7,8.) This has again passed through a reflux, and we 
find aa in Vimala-prabandha (V. 35. 1568), p. 9, et. 25, also in Vajtila-panchavisi—Poem 
(V. 5. 1619), p. 30, side by side with 41 or gry also. If this be regarded as a retention 
of the Apabiramsa tatsama ( at) in the 16th and 17th century literature, the same 
cannot be said of the amt found frequently in still later literature and in popular duhds 
ws 1— 

The correct explanation must be found in a process of reversion which, in this case, exhibits 
the anti-armprasarant process. 

if more instances of reversion and 9T4iqeret combined were wanted, I would cite Farat 
(derived from tarqt-#g + s7q¢) reverting to Fyre¢ in Gujariti (the q is changed to q by the 
proximity of ¢ and is not to be mistaken as a sign of fatsama for the ¢ is absent where we 
have 7); and ¢ge (from ¥z= which really is the result of samprasdrara of the ¥ in qe 
from 43; a potential contraction of frye) reverting to Pye (Guj.); and Fx¢ (from Sanskrit 

Fat) —see Vimala-prabandha, p. 146, at. 23—reverting to Fat in Hindi. Of course, the @ in 

# Ihave taken ‘both these types from Dr. Teasitori's “ Notes“ » § 41 ond § 23. I have token the 
ST type with cortain reservation ; for, so faras I can ascertain, the double ® of Sanskrit ia HOt seo 
to change into the cerebral °F either in Prakrit or Apabhramia; Hemachandra does not show it. 
But Sanskrit doable Ff appears as] (cerebral) in later Prikrit, ¢. g., TT (from THY), Pridikrita 
Paingaia (Cale, Edition), p. 355, 1 3, p. 380, L 4; TT ( Sans. TWAT), pP 35, L 4; abo HOO 

sem), TT (TF), and the like may be constructive instances in point, *¥ first turning into ®. 
Only in one case T find Hemachandra giv 
wo Si-He, VILL i. 79. SAS Siete Ren ETN Cees ST = 

However, BP: T9-ATq (Guj.), and TECH TTA TAE (Guj,), FP -eeTeay 
84 I-A (Guj.), Aaa, (Guj.), ST, -4 4 Pahgbec habe a horse's ie 
the stable), i a (Guj.), would be good instances of reversion, | 
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these three instances is preceded by “for & and not by w; none the less they instance 
reversion and prafi-samprasdrana together.!! The fact is that, us in the case of other 
changes,2? this change of sy back to 379!7 is found side by side with a different proces- 
undergone by the same double vowel. Thus, while Faq gave WIT on the one hand, it als. 
gave YF oD the other; 74774 gave Te (the parent of a7re7) on the one hand, while 
it gave trae (the parent of get) on the other, and so forth, How or why this double 
operation came into play will be explained further on below. 

(3) To come to Dr. ‘Teasitori’s third and last ground. It is thiae— 

(a) ® and s¥y, derived from 4 and svz, are found inall the earliest: manuseripts 
of both Gujarati and Maraviidi: 

(b) When WE-3E began to be written os tr-w7, it was because they were 
pronounced as diphthongs, and only afterwards they were reduced to 
long wide vowels (i-e., 4 and ff); 

(c) If srg-3t@ had really passed into stq-379, manuscripts would have written 
them as syacaty instead of writing them, as they do, as r-wif, especially 

as they show a tendency to write a-9 for {-a- 

I chould like to make my position clear before taking up each of these three sub-heads. 
But it will be convenient to touch one point under (a) just now, riz., the state of things in 
earliest Gujarati Manuseripts. So far as T have been able to ascertain, 31, as evolutes 
of aqy-3@, are not seen in Gujarat? Manuscripts of any period. Dr. Tessitori puts the 
rise of Gujarati as a separate offshoot of O. W. Rajasthani somewhere about the beginning 
of the seventeenth century of the Christian era 1 (i. from V.S. 1656 downward). Manu- 


& It may be contended that after all 5S is from FFA direct, and FIT « Sanskyit fatsama. But 
careful consideration of the probabilities based on the place of these words in the language as words 
of auch frequent currency a4 can only be acquired by fadbhans formations, will go against guch contention. 
Besides, (YF ia only potential step. 

E In some cased the eo-existence of appare 
for; €. @-. 





uty different stages of formation can be accounted 


cage a atest aT AT anfe | 
(Munja ded, quoted from in Sdstri Vrajolal's ( 
ja due to a final % termination, while the § in 
tennination. Similarly PHOT earth in Bhucanadipa — bhiehdutars 
1910, p. 112.) 


fapardll Bhdshdee Itikdea, p. 44.) Here the aT im WT 
AN and Ws is the result of the absence of that 
(Gujardt.8did- Patra, March, 


be good in the cas of nouns and adjectives. In the case of verbs the WE and § cannot 
and must be regarded a» forme different in nature. 


2 T must note that anti-samprasdraua (or STaaTETTT) does ot mean that the {-T which underge 
D prasdrapa, They may have been evolved differently 





iw Laas (g)— (A) 
aA. na ee (oat) 
ef colera, All that ia meant is a procoat which ts the ofp site of samprasdrana. (In fact, whore OTH in ablocted 
by samprasdraya, there is ne prati-ctmprasdrapt, the WY remains in hiatus or contracts into a narrow 
®, or forma the diphthong Fj. & 9 Sa or eae, TATTG, HTT (from Ta). 

4 Wf ide Dr. Temitori's * Notes", p Sof the Introduction. 
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scripts subsequent to this date (V. 8S. 1656) showing tsi for sty-s77 in Gujarati will 
really come a= a surprise to many. I may be wrong and my research is, no doubt, limited 
in extent in this respect. I should really be glad, therefore, to see such instances in Gujarati 
manuscripts. May it be that Dr. Tessitori has come across such cases in Gujariti manu- 
seripts written by scribes who were under Maravidi influence | Again, Dr. Tessitori himself 
regards the contraction of sqy-wa into q—sf as one of the characteristics marking the exis- 
tence of Gujarati as independent from the O. W. Rajasthani, and puts it at the head of the 
list.) If es, is it likely that any early Gujariti manuscript will show z—HT as the 
evolutes of syg—37z ! However, we need not wander into the realm of conjecture as to 
probabilities, when it may be possible for Dr, Tessitori to show concrete instances. Till 
then I must regard #37 as evolutes of 33-97 to be foreign to Gujarfti in any of its stages 
development. 

To come to the clearing up of my position now :—L do not mean to suggest that syq— 
sry (as developments of 377-wWz ) were actually written, except in rare cases like Fat, Wase 
and the like ; all [ contend is that they were potential developments, as precedent conditions 
requisite for the production of the wide sound (%7-%}) which comes om the final w 
heing lost through want of accent, thus giving 4g-H7T as the causativ» principle of the 
lroad sount.’° Dr. Teassitori will not be avers to accepting this principle of potential 
(evelopment, for he has to take his sq through a potential apy stage, though not found in 
actual writing. (See p. 77 of his article on “ Bardic Survey ", the article under notice,) There 
are several such potential intermediate changes, which I clasa under eqpieent (i.e., 
transitional wfaargas, or rules marking operations during transitional steps). I may cite 
only one instance: As a reverse process to the change of sw to  ( Siddha. Hem, VILL ii, 
57), [find a change of 4 tog, only as a possible middle step, in the formation of strat 
(Guj.) from sre (Sanskrit), through sgryd-spsgaeqy. | 

Thus, this change of sty-37z to sq—s7q ( then Wa-147) is only a possible phonetic 
process as a transitional step, and when instances in actual writing, like, waz, amartit ete. 
do happen to come up, I take them as clear indications of the tendency in sapport of 
my theory. Even if there were no such actual instances in support, T should still adhere to 
seigdhare-sarans theory, as T find in it « potential principle supplying a clear working 

(To be continued.) 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 
NOTES FROM OLD FACT. RY RECORDS. | thereof, Certainly they had nos Reguard to their 


%. Goods not up to sample. [Musters] or Masters and tho you and your Mer- 
30 August 1689, Letter from Elihu Yale and | °%*"% may plead the troubles and impediments of 


Council at Fort St. George to John Nicke ang | ‘% Countery and Scarcity of 
Comelal Conimere. The Long Cloth you last 
sent us proves soe very Cource, ill waht, and packt, 
thet tis unfitt to be ant home, To Satisfy you 
therein we have sent for your review and Perusal] 
Six bales by Sloop (lacuna) and expect your Mer- 
chants will make a proportionable abatement 
thereon, or we must returne the rest upon them, 
Our mony being much better then Such trash, and 
we doe much blame the dimoited [sic ta form of 


doitet] = srnseless) or Corrupt Sorters and recovers | 





? Vide Dr. Teasitori’s “ Notes", p, 5. 
which it ia © note, 


serve for an exeuse for their delays; yett it can bo 
no excuse for the badness of the goods + nothing ean 


| Mecensitate that,for if they reach not muster 


[Sample], reject them, for ‘tig much better to 
take nothing then that which is good for nothing. 
Pray, if you Valluo our reputations of employs, be 
guilty of no such faults for the future, and Remedy 
this as well as you can,  Ryeords of Fort St, 
George. Letters from Fort Si. George, 1080, p. al. 


RCT. 


. hx | ’ 
* Vide my Note on Gujarati Ekunndaleaeie ee 


fe, Vol. XLIV, p. 18, footnote 3, and the portion to 
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F. @. stands for the Supplement, Folklore of Gujarat, pp. 124—160. 


Sup. stands for the Supplement, Alphabetical Quide to the Singhalese Folklore from 
Ballad Sources, pp. 117—120. 





Abdul Malik, servant to Sir A. Stein -- aa eal 
Abdul Subban, Munshi, Surveyor, and the 


Oxus rif, he a. a= 2 2 255 
Abdu'r Rahim, hunter, with Sir A. Stein, 165, 


170, 204, 221 
abhaya, pose es ee ee 
Abhayadarhshtra, Buddhist divine «+ . & 
tbh Lichana, 
179, 180, 18 
in Index to 1916), 
Sup. 117 


quotes Bharata, etc. .. 
Abhita Devi, (ee 4+. 


Ab-i-Panja, riv,, main feeder of the Oxus .. 227, f. | 


abuse, and the Holi festival =. - F.G. 156—155 
Account, An, of the Different Exinting Sys- 
tems of Eanskrit Grammar, book-notice, 

106— 108 

Achchaya, minister to Mangammil .. .» 184 

Achyuta Rays, Vijayanogar Emp., subdued 

Achyuta Vijaya Baghava, of Tanjore, and 

Chokkepiths, 58and n.; 61 and n.; 74, f, 99 


162 


Adagho Badagho, or Mariyun ceremony. F.G, L4 
Adam's Bridge, broken (1480) .- es 1h0 n 
Adipurdya, o work by Jinasena Peers 


Mababalipuram anti- 


, : al ae ae an =. = * 65 
Adityaverma, k. of Travancore ee 162 n. 
Adityavarman, Moukhari a - .» 126 
Administrative rulo to prevent favouritism, 

Notes from Old Factory Records, No. 7 -. 248 
Admiral Watson, E, I. Co.'s ship ae 


at Pondicherry (1761) .. 
Afrazgul Khan, Surveyor, with Sir A. Stein, 
116, 127, 167, 170, 202, 204, 221-224, 


926, 252 ; services recognised rf -- 261 
Africn, (Delagoa Bay), and Austria, in the 

Fighteenth Century -- “4 .. 278; 285 
Goper, great'wall, iC. Asia... «> 104 : 


Agiiria, Pareitemples «. «+ ** F.G. 149 

Agnimitra, date .. = - + - ». igeken, 

Agnipurdna, the, said to be the most ancient 
work onthe Alanidra-Sdetra, 173 and n.; 
internal evidence against the theory, 174, 


f_; external .. +g. P. A -. 176 


| agrahdrams, established by Kumira Mutta .. 3 
| Ahmadabad, Amadavad, and Austria's oom- 


marcial venture in the Eighteenth Century, 
285 & n. 


Ahmadabed, The Muhammadan Architecture 


of, by the late Dr, AP Burges a] aa 4 


Aibolo inscrip., and Eilidies .. % -» Laz 
Aitihdsiba Rdsa Sat graha, book-notice TH 
Ajitafijaya, guccecded Kalkirdja i -+ 287 
Ajitipida, k,, date “ a i »+ 180 
| Ajitasena, preceptor of Chimunjarija. 288, f. 


Akbar, and the Raiputs of Mewlir .-- oe 148 
ALik, sacred stone vs va . F.G. 146 
— AkkAl madan, Memorial in Ramnd] «+ -+ 2il 
Akeakal Badru‘ddin Khan, friend to Sir 
A. Stein. . - ba = aia ~» 141 
Aksu, riv., 224, and the Ox .. 7. oa 24 
Alegiri Naidu, appointed viceroy of Tanjore, 
(by Chokkanitha) -+ “i 62, f.; 74,78 
Alai Valley, in C. Asia .- ie 225, f. 


| Alakadri, fee Afutta Alileadri a # ea na od 


Alamkara Literature, Outlines of the History 

of, Part 11 (contd from Vol. XL, p- 285), 
173—183 
Alam Khan, lieut. to Chanda Sahib. . 247, oT? & ne 
Alb@rint, and the Gupta Era .- ag7, 289, 293 
Alexander, the Great, in India, route used by’. . 133 
Alichur Pamir, mts., and 5ir Aurel Stein, 2271; 
231 

Alphabetical Guide to Singhalese Folklore 

from Ballad Source# (contd, from Vol. XLY)}. 
Sup. L17—120 

Altmiah.bulak, salt-springs near Kuruk-tagh, 
170, 193, 204, a?) 

Alvarez, Father, BR. C- Missionary in & India, 


Amara, and the Agnipurdna, V4, date we ITS 
| Amarckdfa, the, and the Agnipurdua.. «+ ‘14 
a nw 71 


Amariivati Pillar inscrip- ae ‘ 


Ambukkévil, and the Tondamans o* o. 47 


Ambur, battle ** e# oi #. a * 247 
America, ship, and the eyolone in Pondicherry, 
(1761) on se 8, 9, Li—1L4, 17,43 20, f. 


Amiru'l-umrs, prince, killed by magit-- 9 n 


si LB) 
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Amoghavritti, the, the Chintdmani, and Silea- 






tiyann .. re 2 - + 107, f. 
amulets, and evil spirita Ss FG. 125, f, 
Anagundi i as a. . ** 239 1. 
andmikd, (Sansk.), ring finger .. -- 130 
Ananda Rao Peishwo ., os ai 2. 212 | 


Anondaverdhana, quotes Bharata, 176, 180; | 

and Migha, ete, ar 181; 183 | 
Anintavarman, Maukhkari k_, inaeripa. of. 135, 127 
Anentivarman, k, of Kashmir ee «. 180 
ancestors, na snakes » F.G, 143 


oh 


Andaman and Nicobar Islands, (in 1787) Sw BT 
Andhakisura, enemy of Durga. . ys -. 68 
Anthras, defouted as iE i . 126 
aigas, of the five sandhis, called samdAyonga. 182 
Augirosa Mirgali, and Vijaya Minikahi as 273 
auimals, Prakrit names of, 35; names dorived 

from, ete. ie is -» FG. 144, £; 150 


Anjengo, port, and the storm (of 1761), 10; 
and Austria's 18th century trade with .. 284 
Annals, Chinese, and ©, Asin ..  ..112, 109, f.; 
200, 221, 223, 226 | 
Annual Report of the Mysore Archmological 
Department for 1916, Bangalore, booknotice 136, f. 
ant-hill, worshipped -» FG. 199 
‘ntiquary, The Indian, and ihe Inte Dr. 
J. Burgess, 1, 3, 131, £; and the Inte Dr.J, F. 
Fleet... ey eas as -« 129—192 
Antiquities of Kathiewad, etc,, and the late 
Dr. J. Burgess .. : 
Antiquities of Mahibalipir 
anuprdsa, figure of speech 


= = a 


be " os aa °F a 
1057, 65—79 


173; 181 & n. 


Anuridhapum .. 7 en - ee 62 
Anwara'd-din, and tho Carnatic, 244 and, n.; 

his murder of Bangura Naik, etc., 245, f.; 

defeat by Chanda Sahib ., ., ,. aye 
Apabhramaa, see Prikrit oe Fe “+ ae 
Aph—ea] inserip... - ar » 135 
Appaiva Naik, of Kannivadi .. im 06 n. 
Appar, Tiedram hymner, contemporary of 

Narmsimhavarmanid .. - AP «+ 85 
Apsaraais, actor, who helped Bharata -» §2 


Aquitain, Acquiliaine, ship, in the storm at 


Arab, conquest of Sind a6 * ai * a 4 200 
Arabs overthrew the last Persian dyn. rule in 


India, 34; rivals to Chineso in Turkestan .. 112 
Aramaic characters on pottery .. .» 250 
Aranténgi, bateleGeld in Ramni4d 210, 212 
Arcelini, RK. C. Missionary in Trichinopoly .. 100 
archwological finds in ©, Asin ., re 240, f, 
Archmological Survey of India, ete., and the 

late Dr, J. Burgess, 1 and n... 24 
Architeo ture, Muhammadan, in 


Le 


i a 


Gujarat, 3, 
Burgess .. 4,157 | 


Arif, unknown person, preseribed for Jahan ira 


Architecture and Sculpture in Mysore, book- 


notice ia ae T ae o* os 248 
Arcot, battle of, 5; and Ramnid, 213, 218; 
and Madura, 217 and nm, 243; and Chanda 
Sahib, 238; and Trichinopoly, ete. .. 244, 246 
Areea-sickls, (see 4,r, in Index to 1916), and 
Viivakarma “* Sup. 118 


Arcocapang, 13; see Ariankuppam «+ Gn. 


Lid 


Begam .. . e. 
Arioncopang, Ariankuppam, near Pondicherry, 
and thecyclono (1761) ..6& n 9, 14, 16, 18 
Ariyalir, dist., and Raiga Krishga Muttu 
Virappa es 105 & n- 
Arjuna’s Penance, a bas-relief in Mahabalipir, 
53; or Bhagiratha’s Ponanoo,,  .. 54—568, 67 
Arrow, (ao 2. ¢. in Index to 1916), and 
Viivakarma “- = -» Sup. 118 
arrow-hoads, Neolithic, in ©. Asia, 140, 107, 171 
Art, Buddhist, in India, by the Inte Dr. J. 
Burgess .. A c. as ; 
Art, Buddhist, in C, Asia, 201, f.; textile, 
in C, Asia, 168; Grmeo-Buddhist, remains im 
C. Asin, 118; of Gandhara, ote., l44, 232; 
dramatic, first mentioned by Panini « 177 
Arthad yitanikd, a work by FRaghavabhatia .. 179 
Arthajadra, of Kantilya, another work of the 
“re name, 95; of Vishougupta, 108; of 
Kautilya a A 220 & n. 
Arumbivur, Trichinopoly dist,, inserip. of 
Ratiga Krishoa Mutta Virappa .. 104n, +12) n. 
Aryanitha, death of, 364 n., 104; Mudaliar,. 24) 
Aryans, and Dravidians, their lange, 33, 36, 
61, 04; and ‘Varuna ., 
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Aryas, oll princes so callad =, . =e a» O44 
Asaf Jab, Nawab, and Bangaru Tirumala -» 244 


 Asafa'ddin Sahib, Mohammadan saint, plotted 


ofinst Vijaya Kumara 





Asilat Khan, and Surgeon G. Broughton .. 48 
aaetics, or Sanyiaina,in S$, India  ., - 34 
Ashura rites, in Sindoult .. |. 207, f. 
Asia, Central, A Third Journey of Exploration 

in, 1913-1914, by Sir Aurel Stoin ., 109, #. 


_ 197, f.; 165, #.; 193, 281, my 240. 
Asia, W., and China, ancient trade cat .. 203 
Asirgngh, Nimily dist. Maulkhari inserip. find 125, ¢, 
Askhabad, Russian cantonment near Persia .. 231 
Agoka's Pillar Edicts and Dr. J, Fleet .. ow 131 
matrologer, the, and ploughing, ote. .. F.G. 153, . 
Ata Magula, (see a. in Index to 1916), and 
Viivakarma .. ., a Sup 
varman, inacripa, of 63; (Pallaya)or Nara: 


aimhavarmap IT 


a4 7 7 
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Atma, Raja of Ramnid.. 8 oe es 45 
Attiytttu, vil., in inserip. a 7 209 n. 
Atyantakama, o name of Paramésvara- 
VAAN «. os s* “a ss 56, 70 
Aurangabed, and Bider, Antiquities, by the 
late Dr. J. Burgess -- a as 
\urangeeb, and the Dakhan, etc., 121; and the 
Mughal’s Slipper, 123; nd the Mahrattas, 
124 n.; and S. India, 160; and Mangammal, 
161; and Chikka Deva of Mysore .. -. 162 
Aurangsib, History of, book-notiog .. J. 64 
Aurapsliam, Udaydrpalayam = .. va .. 161 
Austria's Commercial Venture in India in the 
Eighteenth Century .- +t ~. 277—266 
autogeny, members ip of Caste by -- + = 83 
Avanti, Malva .. a ur “ os 57 
Avinita, or Konkanivarma, K. -- ve «. 136 
pein mountain galleries in the Pamirs =... 230 
yudha-purushas ae ae a .. 69 


! ih 
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Baba-ghundi, in Hunta, remains of cultiva- 
on .* ay <i - _ ~» LS 

Babaerio, a apirit .. es a. F.G. 134, 1 

Bactria, and China, silk trade route, 225, f.; 
231; or Tohia, 265 and n., 266; and the 


Binas, dynasty, the Mah@balis (Mavalis) of 


Tiruvallam a a. 50 


- Bandbo-Bhritya, of the Mukra-Rekshasa = -- 273 


Chinces o 228, 2390 | 


pucharhji, goddes, and the cock = -- F.G. 151 
Bai, vipin C.Asias) ss sy: ++ 200, 384 
Baird, Sir Wm., Capt. of the Salisbury = «» AS 
Baji Rao I., Peshwa, and Bangaru Tirumala., 242 
Bajo-kot, in Darel, Buddhist burial-ground 

Tremaine « oe os 7 os os ll4 
Biladitya, Gupte stad ig! cee ame, £. 
Bilakrishna Msahidinapura, Teluga grant of 

ingamm id} ae -* as om" 158 n. 
Halurnites, date of he oe “me sa 16S 
Bolder, and the Sambelu, F.G. 147; and the 

‘Plough as i, tes Fi -» ,F-G. 148 
Balevign, ceremony Ka a .. FG. 148 
ali, demon emp., Mahibali, 50, 66, 67; in 

early Sanskrit drama .. ia . HT &n. 
Balich, Balucke, and Surgeon G. Broughton -. 43 
Bambas, (see #, v, in Index to 1916) and 

Mahasammata (sco «. ¢, in Index to 

1916) =. fat ee . = ws Sp. 117 
Bips, and the works of Bhasa, 178; and the 

Néfyodastra of Bharata, 182; and Magha .. 191 


Bangalore, and Chikka Dova .. ~» 122; 163 
Baigira Tirumala and q. Mindkshi, etc., 214 
& n—219 & Bi 237—241 ; and the 
Merathas  .- «= ess 2A MB, 272 
Bangle, (sce ».v. in Index to 1916) and Visnu, 


| Sup. 117 
Bankealls, warehouses -- os i 2 BB & Oo. 
Banyan, Vad treeand Shiva -- . FG, 196 
Bardbar hills, Maukhari insorip. .» 126, 127 
Barkal, tn. es ee as v «« 200 
Baroda, Maharani, andant worship -- F.G. 139 
Barozhil Saddle, near Chinese border .. -» LIT 
Bartang, or Murghab riv., 226, f.; and Oxus 
riv., blocked .+ es = =a oe oat 
Bash-gumbaz, pass in Pamira -- o. .» 228 
Baames, author of Com parative Grammar of the 
Modern Aryan Lanjuaye+ of India .. + oo 
Beard, Mr. J., friend to Job Charnock .. 250 
Bednore, attacked by Chikka Dewa .. ~» L62 
Bolaieff, Russian Consul in Bokhara .. .» 23) 
Belgaum and Kaladgi dists., and the late 
Dr. J. Burgess .. .* We os “ 
Belgiogaso, Count, Austrian Ambassador i0 
London, hia dealings with William Bolta «. 278 
Belgola, inaotip)., and the Gangas «+ 288 & n. 
Benares, and Wm. Bolts pe ) we td 
Bengal, 5, 9; and the Maukharia, 127; and Job 
Charnock, etc. 259 & n.; and Austria's 
eommercial venture in the Eighteenth 
Century .. “7 es ss .. 2T7—286 
Boschi, Constantius, B.C. Missionary -- 103 n. 
betrothed, the, death of .. ve .. FG. 198 
Bhagata, devotees, and gake-bites .. F.G. 142 
Bhagiratha’s Penance, or Arjuna’s, bas-relief 5 
Bhaguatdgitd, the, andthe Agwipurdisaa a» 1T4 
Bhilana, suthor of the Kddambort ..300, 301 2. 
Bhimahe, and the Agnipurdaa, 175—177 ; date, 
179; and Bharata, ete. ae a 161, f. 
Bhambhor, ial., Killoutia ae a a» L133 
Bharata and the Agnipurina, ete., 173 & 1— 
176; and figures of spooch, 177, 182; and 
Panini, 178, f.; 00 dramaturgy - 180, f. 
Bhiravi, praised in the Aiboli inacrip. «= 182 
Bhisa, dramatist, works attributed to him .. 17 
Bhattanayaka is se oT oe ee 180 
Bhatti, date, and figures of speech «= «» (182; 191 
nagur and Austria's venture 
to trade with Indias (Eighteenth Century) 
24 & n.; 285 
Bhavani Saikara, Tévan, illegitimate of 
bhdves, and Bharate +) 173, 178, 18 
bAdri, Sanskrit, drum. ee ah 
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Bhinmal, kings of os e* 28 
Bhiama .. ae xe a on os 85 
Bhéja, and the Agnipurdaa, ete., 176, 179; 
and Rudrabhatia F i >} «» 180 
Bhojadeva, (three of the name,) Pramira of 
Milava, and the post Maghs a. ow 102 
Bhidévi,the Earth .. es es -- 60 
Bhimidévi, figurein Mahibalipur .. «» 65 
Bhitattalvar, and Mallai y ‘7 -- 52 
buts, ghosta =, AP s .» FG, 132, £ 
Bhuvandbh yudaya, poom by Sankukn. . -» 180 


Bhivariha, figurein Mahdbalipur =. . «+ 65 | 


Bibi Syed, cult in Sind ., ar as oe 207 

Bidar and Aurangabad, and the late Dr. J. 
Burgeaa. . We a; 7a +. - 

Bijapur,and Chokkandtha, at war, 41—43; 


and Aurangzeb «» L2I—124 nm.) 158, 100, f. 
billaur, (Persian) crystal,and Bolor .. is 220 
birch-bark MSS., found in Charkhlik .. «» 143 
birda’ cries, na ormens .. ne «» F.G. 127 
birth, and animal names - «» FG, 144 
bites, of gnakes .. ae »» FG. 14)—143 
blockade, etc., of Pondicherry, (1761).. 5, 7, 17 
blood sacrifice .. a. oe «» FG. 147 
Bode Sahib, gov. of Tanjore .. «. 218 


Bidhiméghéevara, Buddhist divine .. .. 6&2 
Bohara, in Sind, River cult, 205; and cult of 
Bibi Syed “a “ -« 207 
Bokhara, and Sir Aurel Stein ., as 230, f 
Bol CActh, a feast day .. as F.G, 150 
Bolor, (and Billaur)in Hindukush .. .. 999 
Bolis, Wen. (Willem), E. I. Co.'s servant, and 
Austria's commercial venture jin tho 
Eighteenth Century, 277; death, 278 and n.; 
219; 283. 994 
Bombay, 9; and Austria's commercial venture 
in the Eighteenth Century, 277, 279 and n.; 
=81 and n.—28g 
224 
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Bostan-arche, Kirghiz camp .. - = 
Bouchet, Jesuit Father, sided by Maligumma), 
169; and Trichinopoly os os 163 n, 
bow, adrnga rt e. =. a .. 65 
Bowridge, married Eliz. Charnock .. 260 
boys, and puberty eee | FG. 80 
Brahma, g.. 66,68; and the Natyasdsira, 174, 
178, f.; 181 and n.; and the nim tree, Fc. 
137; and the goom, F.G. 145: and the 
| -+ F.G. 150 
Brahman, converta and Parangis, 103; army, 
of Kalk!, 149; viceroy, 150; caste, meaning 
non-Buddhist, 192; and the pipal tree, FG. 
36, £; and enakes |. is «+ FG. 0 
Bribmasa, customs, and the Mirkas _. 
Brihmenas, killed, ete., at Sringeri, 136; and 
Ranghunaitha ae as sii E 209 n. 
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pipe idows, ;ean, 02; ground, 
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Brahmaniam, its revival, and the Purdags.. 176 

Brahmans and Robt. de Nobili, 24; and Mar. 
ting, 26; and magic in war, 50 n. ; and caste, 
59—93 ; and Ranga Krishia, 104 m; 121; 
under Vijaya Raiga Chokkandtha, 187 and 
n.— 189 ;and Vijaya Ranghundtha, 210; and 
omens, F.G. 127; 129; and death, F.G, 
130, f.; food from which they abstain, 
F.G. 145; and fire ., ot « FG, 149 

Brahui, custom in Sind, , sie owc) «6 208 


| branding, punishment for piracy jerlsegext S76 
Brereton, Capt. of the Falmouth, and the 
13—15 


cyclone at Pondicherry (1761) a 
brides, and Kahotrapal aa = F.G, 138; [43 
Briencourt, M, Anquetil, French chief of Surat, 


and Wim, Bolts... - be oe Cd 252 
Brihadrathaa 2 -. = - 146 Na 
Bribaspati, and Manu .. | 95 


| Brihatpratyabhijnavimarshixi, a work by Abki- 


naragup te be . as -« «. la 
Britto, Father D., Joeauit Missionary in 5. 

India, 23 n, ; history of - «+ 100—103 
Broach, and Austrin‘s commercial venture in 

the Eighteonth Century  _., ke | ce ae 
brocades, etc., in tombe, in Astana .. «» 203 
Broker's horse allowance, Old Factory Records, 48 
bronchitis, cure for £ e+ FG. 137 


Bronze Ago, finds by Sir A, Stein 43 oe 249 
broom, atotem ., i * « FG, 140 
Buchanan, Sir G., and Sir A. Stein .. oo 224 


Buddha, ninth avalidira, 145, 263 n.; ancl 

Vitvakarma 7 es oT 4 Sup, 116 
Buddhism and the Purd 4,176; and Buddha, 

in India... a) =. oe oe 263 £ n. 
Buddhist Art in India, by the late Dr. J. 
Buddhist Cave Temples and Their Inscriptions, 
A Report on, by the late Dr. J, Burgess ol? 
Buddhist Stupas of Amaravati and Jaggayya- 

Peta, by the late Dr. J. Burgess ne i « 2 
Buddhist, ruins and remains in C. Aaia,*114— 

117, 137, 169, 141, 143, ¢., 197—199, 201, 

f.; MSS. ; Temple of the Thousand Buddhas, 

168, 194, 202, 253 ; times, ete., 223, £5 
art, Greeo, in India ., i“ o» 233; 256 
Budha, Mercury , , on + «» FG, 148 


4 


| -Budhagupta, date aoe tee Maal gene, £ 


buildings, temples, etc., of MahAbalipur ,, 49 
Burgess, the late James ., «« 1—4, 49, 120, 131 
burial grounds, Buddhist, ete.; remains of, in | 
C, Asia, lid, 165, 170, 202; of cometery, 
203, 221 


F.G. 126 
Byzantine gold pieces, in Astana tomba 


e+ 203 
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Cait wind Whee Bolte is 
Cahil, Capt., E. 1. Co.'s AESAS, and Wo 

Bolts «. ba a 285, f. 
Caitridi, Chaitnidi or Milavs years .. ang, f 
Caloutta, founded by Job Charnock, 256; or 

Chuttanutter, Siitanatl, 269; ond Wm. 

Bolta «- es = oocnee 
Caldwell, Dr. ancl "Reqtatea See clament 

in Prakrit wih awa, I. 
cons), remains of, ia Taghdumbash Valley oe 137 

Canary Ila, and Austria's commercial ven- 

ture in the Eighteenth Century =... 279, 251 
Candloweeke, Candlewick St., now Cannon 
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Biroet * a) 257 &£n. 
ca Bh, ink: Condliontveba Bt. a 251 &m0* 
. 2) 


carkans, corkans, ete. registrar 
Carnatic, the, and Sivaji, etc. 77 adit He « ancl 


Sambaji, 120; Mughal conquest, 121, 160 n. 


—lh2, and 246,f., 272 


cmate, and Christianity in 8. India, 24; in Sind, 
F.G. 152 


fit am = a 3 ng ate 
<aeedelilied, (0:0. Asia z = ai 
catamoarrana, bosts oa a * = 995 


and small. por, et. ¥.C 14; and the Holi 
festival .. an .. F.G, 150 
Cave.Temples, badithist; ete., by the late 
Dr. J. Burgess, 2; of India, by the late Dr : am 
| and J. Fergusson --: oe 
ve Burgess roms ates 420 
cazernes, barracks = = — oe ‘ 
sstitndieg/asat anal as ‘s és 86, f. 
cemetery, cemeteries, crane wal fe in. 
G. Asia, ote burinl grounds... +-203, 221, f 
tion im ate “* ip BB 


: . and customs, Hindu, for Christ- 
‘inn tune, 22; of death, ote, F.G. 190, 147; 


and agriculture ee . F.G. 153 
Ceylon, 16; and de Nobilis, ma and Nara- 
sista ph eee AW ef 


Chainut-kit, near Tarim <. 
Chaitridi (Vikrama) years, 290; ‘or Caitridi .. 296 


I and war 2 nt 05 
Chanda Sahib, and sesamasty oe 217—219; 
and Bangaru, ote., 997—243; of Batara, 

Fa Na Ej and Vifuye Kumaice 9, f- 
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Chanii Diea, Bengali poet (Fourteenth’ Cen- 


tury) and Kalki = ee .» 145 
Chandika, or Mehishicura Mardhani 7. .. 68 
Chandimau, ioecrips, ' : o oo 
Chandler, on de Nobilis, 23 ; ‘ad 1 Martins _. 26 


Chandra, Moon g. x6 § “o .. 66 


Chandragupta IT; and Bandhu sa .+ 2a 
change, of sex : F.Q, 125 

Changkien, Chinese Historian i's . 263 & n. 
Charchan ‘ es : nt -. 222 


‘ aa aan. bo & no. 
(Marco Polo) finda 
142—]44; 222 
256, i. 
oe 206 


charity, of Maigammal = 
Charkhlik, city of Lop, 
in ft ‘ : 
Charnock, Job, his cetenthars and will... 
Chamock, B., father of Job Charnock 


| Charnock, Step., son of Job Charnock, 257 ; 


chaplain to Henry Cromwell ar .. 258 
| chastity, ideal. we -. oT 
| Chaulukya, Vikramaditya I: copper pie 


grant of ; 7 
Chavannes, M., sel Rukan hindi?” - 262, 263 n. 
Chedi, Kalachuri, or Traikijika, ora .. a» 260 
chelingues, chelingo, (Arab shalandi) cargo 


boat, ote. - és 12 & n. 
Chenji, Gingee . . 2 .. in. 
Chetty, caste, ead Christianity - oo mt 

| Chi-chi-to, (Chitor?) co., mentioned by Huien 

Tsang .. “ ar ~- [OF 
Chickiklik Maidan, Kahane: ed tw ol an mcr t 

hospice .. ‘ ar as 13ST 


Chika, Phi Tbs, Bille of abjeore; 671 cap- 
tured Satyamacgalam, 76 and n. ; and Ekoji, 
132; spc 157 and n,; and the Mughals, 
160: attacked Maigammil 160 ff; bis 
avery Guin. as _ 1 no. 

child. bed and axorcists, ¥.G. 142; and dikana, 

F.G. 162 


| childless persons, and the pipal tree, F.G. 137, 139 


children, prayers for, 209 ; and evil epirite, 
F.G.135; for the childless, F.G. 137, 130 = 
and the demoness Dhunda, and Holi, 
F.Ga 155—167; 159 
China, and Sir A, Stein, 100; and W. Ania, 
trade with, 203; or Seres, 225; and Austria's 
commercial venture in the Eighteenth 
Century .. a * oe oo 218 
Chinese, ancient, ‘a Loulan, 221; 1 


finds of, 166, 198, 02, f; etal ee 
f., 170—I172, wh); MSS., records, in Astana 

tombe, 203; frontier, in Kansu, eto., m8, 
251; oe ancical texte, aa evidence on date of 


Sa aitn vikaet mee asl) oe! SEE Oe 





Chingiz Khan, and Kansu a Te 
Chini-hagh =. = i. - -. 26 
Chin-magy, Pei-ting, ancient oap., in E. Tur. 
Chinna Durai, second in Command .. 216 
Chinna Kadir Naik, and Chokkandtha OB, f. 
Chinns Rima Bana, the sword of the polyger 

of Ariyalur or 105 n- 


: ha = = = 


as 2 


Chint'a, casia 7 "5 eo ## «» 106 
Chintamoni, The, and the A moghae ritt 107, f. 
¢hirantena, title . , ei a 170, £. 


Christianity, in 8. India, after de Nobilis, 23; 
and the death of Tirumal Naik, 28; ita 
growth in the reign of Chokkanitha, 98 and 


Ho. 

Christians, and.Christianity in $ India, 92 
25; =7; and Ranga Krishpa, 121; Parangis, 
and Matgamméj, 159 n,; pereccuted by 
Manghanthe i (00) ics ad gD 
chithis, pinees of Paper, and the evil eye, F.G. 195 
Chitor (?) and Chi-chi-to - 192 
Chokkaniths, Naik (1659—1682), chara 
etc., 40; at war with Muhammadans, 4l,f.; 
aod Tanjore and Rimnij, 43, 45: and 
Mysore, 44, 98, {.- Origin of the Puduk- 
Kofta’ State, 46, ., 87, 58 andn.; and Ajogiri 
Naik, 74 and n.: and Ekoji, eto., 7%—78; 
death of, T, 104; and Mutts Alalcnclri, 
93, f.: and Ravi Varma 162, and Vijaya 


ug * 2 


Sree aD oe el) wal ital oS 
Chokkaniithn, ancestor of V, Choklandtha +. 158 
Chokkandthapura, temple nt .. 187 nn. 
Chok-tagh, desert * ai ba 146 


Chola inserips., Mahdbalipir . , aif -» 69 
Chélas, and the Pallavas we * 646 
chouliries, etc., erected by Mangammal, lie, f., 

169 and n.: jas 


Chronicle, Telogu, and Vijaya Ratige Chokka. 
Ditha ,. ; 


‘ * os ave -» J46 
Chronology of Modern India, by the late Dr, 

J. Burgess re is a4  # 
Chronology, of Alarikirn Literature .. 173— 1a 
Chronology, Kushan Fs SF i 761, f, 
Chronologies, Jaina, ete., and Kalki .. 148— 155 
CSomieeapiite. | 6. F.G. 135 
Chudels as ‘ee ss -. F.G. 158 
Chill, a Vrittikira my «+ 101 and n. 
Church citi | State, Hindu aa * o. 28 
Chuttanuttes, (Sitanatl) Caleutta + 259 
circles, as amulota ae - + FG, 125 
clerk, shipping, as interpreter o as - td 
clothes,new, omens _,, PG. 129 


Cobra, (seo4.e. in Index to 1916,) and Vitou, 


Sup. 117; and Yamaddti. and Yasodara, Sup, 120 | 
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Cochin # i h 1 = & 


a «+ 246 

cock, the, and Bahucharkji «= FG. 151 
Cocoanut, (see ae. in Index to 1916), and 

Vie ., am aw “% «+ Sup. 117 

coconnut, and human smerifice..  .. F.G, 146 


Comnbatore, R.C. vieariate, 23; and Chokka- 
nithe, 44; and Chikka Deva.. .. 16a n. 
Coin, of Theodosius, ard the age of Mallai a 
coins, 84h and Gupta, 2; Maukhari, 126 ; found 
in Sringeri, 136; Han, ete., found by Sir A. 
Stein, 166, f., I71I—173, 195, 108, 20) : With 
the dead, 203, 223; Indian, and Kanishka, 
#61, 265—267 and n., 270, #,; of Narendra. 
Shanda 257g ct le ed ae 276 
Collins, of the Neweasile, and the evelone 
sb Resikarer s056n cn musts ce TEE 


| Columns, of victory, 152; in Mandasore, erect. 


od by Kalk! .. is tle «- 153 
Colvill, capt. of the Sunderiand == 13—16 
Compagnie des Indes, French prite-ship at 

Pondicherry (1761) .. er ‘ls - 
commercial venture, Austria's, gr, 
Conjeeveram, Pallava mp, .. a ae 
conquest, (Muhammadan) of Tanjor, 39, 76, 

121; conqueste of Kalki, 149, 151 ? Arab) of 

Sind, 206; Turki, in Bokhara, 231; of 
: the blockade of Pondi- 

cherry, 5; and the ev: > -. 6—8, 11, f., 91, f. 
Cope, capt., assisted Muhammad Ali ,. «» 247 

Bolts .. a be ie 35 4n., 286 
Sopper-plate grants, mention Chokkandtha, 

#0 a.; of Konkanivarme » Ote., 136; one, by 

Mutty Vijaya Raghinath, ., we 200 no. 
Sopper-seal, inserip., Manichari “8 


| af e ® 125 
Oorkana, carkana, ote., Tevenue officer 


ie 220 


| Cornish, Roar Admiral Sir 3. and the storm at 


Pondicherry #1761) + & T&n., 8—12, 15,19 
Cornwallis, Lord, defomt attributed to magic, 
69 1. 


Coromandel comet, 18: and Christianity, 100; 
anc Austria's commercial venture .. 278—292 

coronation coreomony ., - + F.G.147 

COrMe, at Omen, F.G, 199 and n., 130, f. ; core- 
monies for, FG, 133: and the Pipal tree, 
F.G., 130; and Morava tree, F.G. 137; and 
ditans ,, ar. F.G, 152 

Cone im» official, under Vijaya ChokkanAtha. 187 
| P of English, in en Verna- 


* hh - ao 


=e F,G, 126— 130 





INDEX all 
Creschureh, St. Katherine, London, burial- Dare!, Ta-li-lo, valley, and Sir A. Stein .. 111, ff. 
place of the Charnocks . 956, 25a—260 | Darelis, and Raja Pukhtun Wall, 114; oh 


Crocodile, Waghodar, cult in Indus Valley, 133 ; 


Nwi—208 
crops, spirit guardians of, F.C. 145; cero 
monies, elo. .. — - F.G. 155, 108 
crows, and riskia .. ao =< . FG. 15) 
Cudalore. . = oe 7" ae 6, 17 
cultivators and ceremonies .. « F.G. 153 | 
cult, crocodile, in Sind ae rs 133, 205, f. | 


and the Indian 
people .. .. 81, £; 94 
Curtain, (see #0. in Tadex to 1916,) and Vienti, 
Sup. 117; and Yama .. fi .. Sap. 120 
Curzon, Lord, ‘and the source of tho Oxus, 255, f. 
Custom, ca eaeerenrol rare 
tinnity, 22; uxorial .. e . -. §7 
Cyelone, at Pondicherry. 
1761, eRGAT fotie Visslleg’¥0 ‘s 
Cyelone and storma in Ramu (1709) 


DAé'id Ehan, Deputy Nawab of the Carnatic, 
(under Maiigamm’|) and the English in 
Madura, ete. cs . 10 & n., 161 

Dabhoi, in Gujarat, ‘the antiquition of, by the 

Didamé, guardia spirit of orops ie 

Dadh Bandhavi, ceremony =: - ¥ 

Dakens, spirit: °. Te > 


FG. 134 
. 164 
F.G. 135 
F.G, 182 


pessoa ‘oonquest of, 121; oF 
Dalavais, Kastiri i Rais 1875" two others.. 185 
.. en. 


Damas ‘Demaun, Portuguese Settlement, and 
Austria’s commercial venture in the 
Hightoontti Gantary 20 0 S| Reo 

Damands, annulets .. ger ew FQ T20 

Dienidarsgupta, author of the ne 
rofera to Bharata § .. a» ISI 

Danliyudhapisi, Shrine, Pas and Mat- 
gammal at 3 ak 

Daptin, and Alamkara seca 175; 176; 
andthe Agnipirine, and Bhirate, ote, 176, 
“178; date, 179;. and figures of speech. - 185 

Dandu-monara, (se #0 in Index to 1916) 

Danial, Capt. of the Neweostle .. 13, 12 

Darant-kurghan, Kirghiz vil., probable site 
of the Stone Tower ee ew TS, 

Dard, Republic, al Raja Pakhtun Wali, 
TVIL—113; tribes ll slur, i tas calar e 


185 





Sup, 119 


immigrations, L14; and other Dard tribes, 114 


Darkot Passes, and the Chinese Annals, 117; 


glacier bifurcation .. - 4. a> LOB 
Darya-panth, Indus cult ss .* .. 205 
Daiapura, Manilasor .. mas 
Dafardpakdcalita, a work he Tienaliinsks 

mentions ¢urly dramas = 178, f. 
Dasharath, k., married @ Nag - - -» F.G.143 


Dasyus, destroyed by Kalki .. +. «+ U9 
Date of Kanishka ae me -» 261—271 
dates, of Kalki, 151, 163; of Panini, 177 ; of 
the Nijyaiistra 178—180 n., 183 
Davalagiri, inacrip, = -- me a's 7H 
dawn, parallels about .. i's 234 1, 
days, lucky and unlucky = F.G. 128—130 
dead, objects buried with = -. es as 200 
death, of de Nobilis, 24; of Tirumal Naik, 
thestins ast Gatien, 27, {, 26; of Kall, 
date, 153; mysterious, of Maacammal, 134 
and n.—18G; of Vijaya Rega 19 and n., 
210, 1. : of Kijavan Setupati, 200; and the 
moon, otc. = = F.G. 127; o0—131 
Decean, Sultans, and 5, India, 160 ;0r Dakhan y. LEI 
DechyAmitya, cammentator, and the MaArn- 


nustoes . s ~» Jt 
De Costa, R. Cc. stissicnary in 3, ‘India. 9527; Lit 
definitions, of Caste -- aa ns a» 
deformities, and the Pipal tree F.G. 138 
deities, andanimals =. = F.G. 45 
Delagoa Bay, and Austria's commercial ven- 
ture in the Eighteenth Century «+ oe eed 
| Delhi, and the Carnatic, 121; and tha Central 
Indian Musmun a8 -. #261, 333 
dle Nobilia, R. C missionary it Sidon. retire: 
ment and death, vte.. 9995; and Tiruma’ 
NWiik, ete. a os ny 2s. lou 
De Silva, R. C. misnonary in Madura . Io 
Nevadatta, name of Kalki's horse . Wo 
Devdngaa, and the sacred thread ~=-- .. 136 
Dev Divili, festival -- - .. F.G. 136 
Devikotta, Deve Cotah, Maritha Fort. . 6&1. 
development of Castes, see Castes in Indian .. 51 
devia, goddess, and the male buffalo.. F.G. 1445 
dhage, an amulet ee a . FG. TS 
Dhanafijaya, author of tho a. 
and early drama, 178; date .. = . 179 
Dhanydlaka, a work by Ananjevardhans .. 1$0 
Dharapurarn, Desert: ‘\ lost by Chokka- 
nitha .- ak ‘ oF ba . 4s 
Dharma, casto—-- =a . 88 
Dehdas, a eect, and eke bitée we, tse 


Dhoro Puram, riv. io Sind ++ 
Diyleti, Dhul Padavs, day after-the Holi. F. G. 137 


al? 





Dhanida, demone.-. and the Holi 





o- FG. 156, 6 
Divonyaléka.a work by Anan-lavardhane 178-18in. 


digrijaye, ond Kallc| * 
Likshit, he fete Mr Shanker Be'ki-han, antl 

the Gupte dia 5 ; tn, 142 
dipabe, figare of speech, in the Veh! yer ed aire, 

of Bharatn “4 sir Ura, Tea 
cliseose, of cai th “ye -» FG, 1a 
cfiaha-wdenal, pains vis . -» FG, yao 
Divali festival and (covardhan . -.G, 156 
Dict-kuduru jeer ni in Endex ta LLG) pel 

Yojo-simeon  .. rhs Sup. io 


153-2 n 


Ca = = 


divine anakes Re = F.G. 139 
Dodja Deva, conquered Kongu, ete. .. . 122 


Dolan-achehik, salt springs in Kuruktagh .. 24) 
Domoko, Buddhist TeTAine Near «» Ta] 
Dondra, has an image of Visnu 
Doris, threads, as amulets Y 4. 


Dore, of Mahiidey, ceremony F.G, 14 
Dost Ali, Nawab of the Camatic, 217 : and the 
Marathan e +. vs. aa »+ 260 
drama, the Sanskrit  .. i. es Li; ft. | 
dramaturgy, works on, 179 ; and Bharata, ete, 
[h0—18y 
Draupadi, and the Arjuna Penance _. -» §4 
Dravidirn Element in Prakrit . - Se-96 
Dravidian, architect ure wa .» B48 
Dravidians, im Indian txt aps Bl: o4 
Drum, (see 4.v. in Index to 1916) and Viiva- 
arma a. 8 ss a8 »» Sup, 118 
Dry Mountains, Kurnktagh, 201, 204; river, 


region, 221 ; settlement and remains near... 323 
Duke, the ship, (country vessel), and the cyclone 

in Pondicherry (1761) .. 6—9, 11, 16, 18, 21, 29 
Duke of Acquitaine, ship, and the Cyclone in 


Pondicherry (1761)... 6—?, 12—18, 90, 21 
Dumas, French Governor of Pondicherry ., 24) 
Dupleix, and Chanda Sahib a »» 246 


Durga, in Mahébali pir Antiquities, 67, 1.7 
image, gifted to Vijaya Ranganitha -» 210 
Durvimita, newly discovered copper-plate by, 124 
Duteh, and the Cyslone in Pondicherry (1761), 
IZ and n., 15, 15; and adlaves jp Modura . 42 n, 
Drungaria, plateau a Hi eh. 200 


Reference to Gujariti , , a ( 
Earl of Lincoln, ahip, the Joseph and Theresa, 279 
Earth, or Bhiidévi, 69; or Prithvi, F.G, 146; 

cred a Ba Par 4 iw F.G, 146 
varthquake, in Sarex(1911) 227 & n. 


.d | 


) 


| Enat frdin Company anel Vitvandthe Naik .. 274 


_ East Indies, and the Yue-chi Kingdom 


. Sup, Lis i 
F.G. 145 | 


| Eras, the Gupta, las n. j Chedi, 





4 e «+ 277—TH0, 253 
Eiros, Mt., the postion of, suggested identi. 
fication with Rerhi «» Idd 
Ekoj!, son of Shabji, and Singarnals Dds, 74 
ami n..— 78; and Ch nthe, ete, 05, £;120, 122 
elephant worship -+  F.G, 159 
Elophanta, remains and the late De. J. Borges 1, {. 
Elijah, [lids “a ¥ «- SG 
Eheobeth, the ship, in the Cyclone of (1781), 9 
Ellis, Mr. Francis, friend of Mr. Job Chamock, 
259 & n. 
rodeogamy, and Caste in India, . S3—A5; O1, f. 
England and Russis ae He -» 252 
English, corruptions of, in the Indian Ver- 
met) aps '« — / i.) le 
English, the, and Tippoo, 59 n, : and Sivaji, 
‘75. ;in Madras, and Da'dd Khan, 160 and 
n.; firsteppear in Indian politios .. oo 247 
Englishmen's furniture and its cost in 1682, 
from Old Factory Records «+ 106 
Dr. J, Burgess et we -- 3 
Ephthalites, in the Oxus Valley 79, F. 
Eray pillar imneoripe_ i. we .. 202 
Erandi, Jesuit Missionary in §. India 83 n, 
Eras, Indian, and the late Dr. J. Flee. 131 
ote,, 269, Li 
Malava, ete, is =. ae 2000s 
Etruria, frignte, and Austria's commercial 
venture in the Eighteenth Century ., 280, f. 
Etsin-gol, riv., the united Sa-chow and Kan- 
chow ‘sme we, JOS 
Etzina, ©, (Marco Polo) and Ehara-khoto .. 197 
evil eye, and anulete, F.G. 125, 1; and 


| + # -_ i 


2 a > 


Fo * 5 


i ih 


| 


in 





ddkans, ote, oe ie a6 F.G, ‘152, 164 
ovil spirits, protection from, F.G, 125, £, 132; 

or bhut, Lint of, F.G. 134; and childbed, 

F.G, 135; and trees, F.G. 137; and make 

bites, F.G. 142; propitiation of,: FG, 146; 

and silence, ote, see ge TPO BB 
excavations, of MabAébalipir .. “ an we 
orogamy, and caste in India + i 7 -* 84 
@xortiat .. =a »»F.G. 154, f. 


Exploration in (. Asis, A Third Journey of, 
by Sir A. Stein, 100—118, 137—144, 165— 
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eye, wie and amulets, v.G. 152, f; 
Nee F.G. 152; end protection 
rhe: .. F.G. 144 
nin chem move schead in Bengal, mar- 
ried Job Charnock's daughter =. ws 200 


( eee Austria's Commercial Venture in the 
pee, Century}, 279; alleged sarlier 
Frotory nema Old, Notes from, 45, 79, 
106, 192, 220,249, 276, 304 
Falmouth, ship, and the Cyclone in Pondi- 
cherry (1761) ..6, 8, 9, N—15, 17, 18, 20, 21 
famine, in Ramana “ oe . 190 
Fan-ye, composer of the Heow Han Chou, 
261—264 
Fer East, the, and Greco-Boddhist archi- 
Lecture oo * ae Tr . 202 
fermdn, phirmanda ..... swe 238 
favoulitiaed in tdimbsletresion; role t0 prevent 
it, from Old Factory Records =F .. HS 
fomale principle, the, (Nature or vegetation), 
in Sindhi cults 7 ie Ap 205, f. 
fotus, the, burialof .. “4 s 
Fetishiam and Totemi#m ate 
Field, J., Chief at Magulipatam ma ~» 106 
figures of speech, and Alankiira Literature, 
173, £.; 077, 182 
fire, “ houseling,” 236; in marriage commony, 
F.G. 138, 143; 0 deity, F.G. 149; the Holi, 
F.G. 165—159 
fal, (2) prulla a i 206, 206 
Fleet, John Faithfull, 128; ond the /ndian 
Antiquary, 120—132; on the Kushinas .. 206 
flesh, abstinence from “Ff ~» FG. 145 
Florentine Gazetie, The, and Wm. Bolte .. 
temighere, swerksnen is Taitie, 06; interfere Se 
Madara .. .-S1% 
fort, forts, Merava, cceuipied by Cholkanttha, 
43; or hots, ruins of, ete., discovered by Sir 
A. Bhoin, 114, 117, 141; (onstrum,) 168, f ; 
196, 222, built by V. Raghunitha.. .. 210 
Fort 8t. George, letters, etc., to, and from, 
aa a and Nath, Higginson, and 


gy oe = ee? thy 
forty, the number, in Vedio ‘ied non-Vedic 
literature ty By . 23340, 
Friere, Father Andre, Jesuit Missionary in 
a a4 «90, f. 
, (1701), 5, Bb 





pee donc Ratings AO 
218; first appear in 5, Indian politica 


freecors, ancient, 


F.G. 131 | 
F.G. 44—148 | 


279, 0. | 
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remains of, found by Sir 
A. Stein. .. 144, 198, 201, 1, 232, 266 
Ful Dol, festival .. a .. F.G, 165 
furniture, Englshmen’s ta cost in 1682 rom 
Old Factory Records .. : os -- 106 





Gabarkbel, tribe, and Raja Pukhtun Weli .. 116 
Gaddyuddha, a work by Ranna. . +. .» 269 
gidyo, subdivisions of .. os ai -» 173 
Gafarbodo, near Gilgit .. ai «= ee TD 

*s -. 284 


gullivate, rowmg ae ** as 
Pucci -» 116 

Gandbarva, and AES art ie > 14 

Ganéia Ratha, in Mabibalipir antiquities, 53, 





8, 65, f. 

Canes, riv,, in the Mehhbalipir antiquities, 
§4, 03 water .. : +. aE .G. 130, f.. 

Ganpati, g., and animals, F.G, 145, 150; and 
molasses, F.G. 153; ondecrops .. F.G. 155 
gorce, measure of capacity as . =  & 
Gardabhilas, or RAassbha kings... .. «+ 152 
Gardan-i-Raftar, Pas .. ae Ae «+ 331 
Garuja .. ae ne <i . & 
Gauda, name, first use of oe os «+ 127 
Gaudas, defosted by Isinavarman .. .» 127 

Gautama-Ganadbare, and the date of Kalki- 
rija® «s 4" _ os 250 

| Gautamiputra dttekarai, Andhra k., his 
conquests oe 2s a. *s .. 14 
Ganirad Vrat, vow a os .. F.G. 150 
genesis, of Castes, ea Usatasin Sade, 81, &. 

Geography, of India, and 8. Asia, Ptolemy's, 

and the late Dr. J. Purges . o* 

seraiyds, or Holids, boys celebrating the Hoti, 
F.G, 154 
Ghalchas, or Tajike a ei o« SRT 
| Gharo crock, Indus Mouth a. aa . 133. 
Ghetti Mudalia, Gaute Moodelair, rae ith 44 

| ghoste, and the Khijado treo, etc., F.G. 136, fy 
and ditans .. is oe o FG. 182 
ghugars, Holi grain = “e as ah 


Ghund, in Pamir Valley... . 
"gestae tae « Chuinace Sesiperial gar- 
ripon . J 112, lia, Lis 
Gingy. Gingee: (Chenji, fort in 8. Arcot, and 
the English, 17; oF Gingee, and the B.C. 
Mimionary Marting, 26; seized by Sivaji -.. cic] 
Ginikands Kadavaras, (sce 4.0. in Index to 


1916) and Yogi Gurus .. Bap, 120 
Giri, (see ar. in Index to 1016) and Yokes Giri, 
Sup. 120 
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girl marriage, and caste oth ..» —83, 02 
qoddesaes, and ths male buffalo, ete... FG. 145 
gods, sasaki, F.G. 139; animals sacred to, F.G. 145 
Go2zo, on Kathidwar Coast, and Austria's 
commercial veature in the Eighteenth 
Century . B =e _ an 285, f. 


3 }kulam, iostee. father ol Krishna =... -. 67 
Golooadah, 23; conquer 4 by Aurangzeb, 121— 
l24n., 160 
Goadosharas, dats of, 266; and St. Thom Ly, | 
263; or Gadnaphar .. ae af 260, £. 
@o39¢, and Saragvati ry Ae «. FA. Hit 
Goapichand, Raja, cult in Sind ., -« 203 
Gorach4l, and Sir A. Stein +4 - »» 139 
Govardhana, Govardhan, hill, and Krishna, 
56; and Divali . FG, 156 
Gévardhana Brahoa i. -» OT 
Govindappaiya, Dalavai to Chokicanathe 06, f. 


Greco-Baddhist art, remaing in Darel Valloy, 
obo, . 
Grafton, ahip, aad th Seale win Pondicherry, 
NE AT ee ee Doe Tes 
Grahila, writer ., ae ‘ oe «+ Léa 
Grahatha, Sk, ono wh raises a tainily -. 86 
Grammar, Sanakrit, different existing syutems, 106 
grant, grants, Tolitzu, of Bilakrishin Mahf- 
danipura, 159 n,; by Vijaya Rasga Chok- 
kAnatha, ote, ,. a « L387 n.; 1080 n. 
Grantha characters, first example in Telugu .. 40 n, 
graves, romuing of, in Loulan, ete, 163, £ - ; 221 f 
Great Dragon Lake, (Chinese) Victor in 


os 228 
Great Wall of China, ramains . 193,f.; loo 
Griggs, the late Win, and Indian imscripa, 130, 9. 
Grunwodel, Prof. ; and Tarfan, ato. 201, f, 
guardian gnakea , a a FG. 140, 143 
Guchin, Ku-ch’éng-ten as - ae «+ 200 
Gudaoaphar, Gondophores Wh -. 269 
Gujar settlors, immigrations of -» bd 
Gojarat,and Totem, .. - F.G. 144 
Gujarati, eo FA O ie re “a 207, i. 
Gumarekot, castle, Darel, residence of Raja 


Pukhtun Wali .. aa we LS 
Gugabbadra, and the date of Kalkirije, lian, 

151 5., 287, f.; quoted eC ze -. 200 
Guneninandin, quoted . 


* 289, f. 
Guns, of Kavya, and Bharata. bt .. 138 
Gupis, Post,-on Gilgit riy. -s 118 


Gupte Era and Mihirakula, New Light on 


Gupte, coins, 9 ; rule, in Bengal, 127; ora, and i 
the late Dr. J. F. Fleet, 124, Lao; ingorip., 
coinage, eto. , 270, f; or Valabht ers, 21la&no, 

292, t., #05; Power dating of, and the date 
fn. 249 & H., cult, of 
s -» 208 


liad a8 










es 215; l44; 232. 





| Guptas, and Huna, 153 ; and the Varmans, ete., 


275, 295 


Guru, Banabbatta's, gr. on os sein Oo 

Guru, Jupiter, and the horse . . oe F.G.145 

Hajethappi, Marithi Agdel Aap, corruption of 
“shoulder arms " a er | 


| Hokims, prescribod forintarasl medicines ~ 48 
| Haider Ali, killed by magic, 59 n.; and the 


Sringert Afaté ae -s “+ Pat oe 14 
Haig, Col, Consul-Goneral ot Khorasan a», 1 
hair, shaving a T ie -» FG. 131 
hala, plough re a ach ae) 45 

| Haldane, Capt., of the Mantes = 1—15 


Han, dynasty, coins and relics, in C. Asia, 167, 


f, 171, 103, 195, £, 100, f., 20d, 222, f.; 

annals , fy ft -» 160, 221 
Handbook. o on Indian nee Eastern Architec- 

ture (Forguston) and Mahibalipir .. oy] 
hanging, punishment for ener: from Old 

Factory Records ae =e -» 275 
Hanumin, ¢., and amnulote, F.G, 125, f.; and 

Tulsidia e's os . F.G. Lo, Ma 
Harihi Stone [nacription a os» J25—127 
Hardinge, Lord, and Sir A. Stein -- 224. 250 
Harihar, Sanskrit inscrip. in .. re o» 246 
Harivarman, eet Mouktne! ky vw a» 126 
Harj. -Fat'aa, the . o«))6 6 LT Eo. 


Hartachorita, a work perlinga = by Magha. 191 


Harahade va, Harshavardhens, k. 4. 125, 4. 
harvest, spirit. guardiansof .,  F.G. MH 

Hassan Akhun, camel man, with Sir AL Stein, 
138, 221 

Hastings Same, ship, and Austria's commoercial 
venture in the Bighteenth Century .. 281, f. 

Hat Adiya, (soo 2. vin Index to 1916) and Visou, 
Sup. 117; and Vidvakarma , -» Bap. 119 
Hajtadhata IL, lc. of Ceylon, date ai eb 201, I. 
Howke, E. 1. Co's, ahip as + Bu .. 2H 
Hayward, Mr., murdered od oe 118 


Hedin, Sven, and E. Turkestan, ete., 140, 166, 222 
Helmand, deli, rs 240, f. 


ag antes tutor of the Disintmama, 33, 
, 26; 


- 


we heniait Ae 

| Heow Han Chou, the, History of the lnier Han 

| _ dynasty, and Kanishics vseinunts os SEI 

_ Hermoine, Fronch prise-abip, and the Qyclone 

+: we oe 9 

Howit, Sir Wim., Commander of the Due d’ 4¢- 
quattioine 1314 


i -. 


Higstenon; Hon: Nath., friend to Job Charnock. 259 
Hill, Mr. Geo, frimd to Job Charnock, 
250 & n., 200 
Himilayas, and Yasodharmin .. « 4153 & on. 
Hindu Astronomy, Notea on, by the late 
Dr, J. Burgess .. ag: 4 
Hindu, State and Church, “98; Sockets and Castor, 
87—99; Kings, and Christianity, 09; Dates 
(by Dr. 8. B. Dikshit) and Dr, J. F. Fleet, 
130, f.; subjects, and Mahomedan rulers, 
(4, 136; beliefs, and Kalki. . 148, £.7 151 
Hinduism, ond de Britto, 101103; and 
Muhammadaniam, in Sind, 206; and Vijaya 
Hindukush, and the campaign of Kao Hsion- 
chi =. * .. S28 
Hindus, and de Nobilis, 22, aneeee audited 
madan rule in India, #4, 136; sod Pir culte 
in Sind, ote., 200, f.; and Musalmans, in 
Madors, 242; and the Tulsi plant, ete., F.. 
138; animals, oto., sacred to them, F.G. 145, 
150; and the metiaes, F.G. 149 n.; and fire 


worship .. az ee a. FG. 149 
Hirianiakaha, demon, and the Holi feetival, 
= = Fa. 155, {.. 


Hirasyagarbha sacrifice, and Matta Vijaya 


a* 209 n. 


Ragbunitha 
Historical Position of Kalk! and His Identifi- 
eation with Yaiodharman .. + 145—153 
History of the Naik Kingdom of Madura (contd. 
from Vol. XLV, p. 204), 22—28, 35—47, 
57—63, 74—~78, 96—105, 119—124, 156— 
163, 183—190, 209—219, 237—249, 272—275 
History of Auranjzsib, “book-notics) «ws es OS 
History of the later Han Dynasty, or the Heou 
Han Chou, nnd Kanishka’ .. <5 os 261 
history, European, and the numbts forty = -. 233 
Hiuen Tsiang, on Kanchipuram, 52; and tho 
name Mallai .. “a 2 _ oo TL, f, 
HobsonJobson, (from Old Factory Records), 
Jncey-Boooy—Jorcey Boicy sf «- 79 


Holi Gre, F.G. 154; holiday, origin, F.G. 155—157 | 


Holika, and the Holi fostival .. FG, 1565, f 


holy trees, 208 .. = ¥ -. F.G. 136 
Holy of Holiwa, in Tada eult Pa a. . 205 
homogeneity, ofthe Indian poopla .. 82-15 


Records. . vk sw a a os 48 
hospices, remaina of, in Chickiklie .. -- 17 
ms Charmock's 
Byala syle of arshitchre in tmp, 138 
Haichsis rule, in Kharakboto, 197; coms 


“5 198 


- 48 | 
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Hsin-chiang, effecta of his revolation in Kash- 
gar ." - 
Hsiang: taiang, roilie ied ti, 137, ‘Mal; on 
Baladitya, 152; and Ma-lo-pa, 192; and the 
Tomple of the Thousand Buddhas, 1% ; and 


135 


Victoria lake, C. Asia .. s = os 226 
Hugli, to, and F. Ellis .. a “4 259 n. 
human, beings and mags, F.G. 143 : sacrifices, 

F.G. 144, f.; ddkane .. aon F.G. 152 
Humayun Beg, Wazir of Hunza, and Sir A. 

Sein ite os es “8 a .» IIS 
Hunas, 79, f.; and Kalki, 149; or Hans, 150 ; 

and Vishou-Yaiodharman, 151; and tho 

Milava era a oe 205 


| Huns, or Honas, 150; aia haaki oto., 188, ta 


and Kansu, 196; migrations of, 200; their 


raids in C. Asie a : . 232,240 
Hunza, Valley and Sir A. Stein. f . 7 
husbands, of ddians .. FG. 152 
Hutton, in Penwortham, Sane. en Job 

Charnock : 257, 259 

Huvithka, &., date 206, 270; coins a $71 


Hyderabad, oad Fatale, 199 5 cispates muvee 
gi0n in “. +2 " a» 247 


hydrophobia, and the Viehhado . FG. 10 
Ibrahim Beg, with Sir A. Stein i. 170; 204 
identification of Kalki with Yaiodharman .. 145 
—i53 

Idikut-shahri, ruined tn. in Tuekan Heat hey 
with Kao-chang es aC =. . 201 
Lids, (Elijah) and Sind .. - 8 .. 206 

ImamJafar-Sadik, Saint, Zilrat neer Niya 
TT a *. == -- 14, {. 
Imacs, mi.,in C. Asia .- 3 ad »» 
| 91, £; 94 


imitation, and the Caste system | 
immortality, and Takshak Nig. . <a ~» 140 
import, from India to C. Asia, signs of -. M3 


inayithu ndma, news of arnval “ the Mughal’s 


alipper) . i ois . 122 
India, wade ot the late Dr. J. saseses tn, are 


128, £, 191 and B.C Miasionsries, 25; 101— 
103; and k. Manavarms, i, 58; and Caste, 
sl—05; and Kalkl, 148, f., 151 ;great cycle 
of, 190; and Ttaing, 191 ; + and the Huns, etc., 
196; and Greco-Buddhist art, 292; and the 
“bouseling" fire, 234; and Job Charnock, 
250, 1; - aed the Yue-chi, ete., 261—267 ; and 
Greek rula, 268; end St Thomas and k. 
Kozoulo-Kadphises, 200, f.; and Austria's 
commercial venture in the Eighteenth Can- 
tary, 277—286; S,, invaded by the Mubam- 
madane, 34, 42, f., 165, 160, f.; and the 


alt INDEX 








Marathas, 67, 74, 76, 214, 242; sod the Inscriptions, Tables for the Computation of 
RK, C. Missionary de Britto, 101—103; first | Hindu Dates in, by Prof. Jacobi 


7 oe 
appearanet of English and French in politica _ intellect, andtheparrot.. .. .. FG, 155 
of, 247; W.; and the Pahlavas, and Zoroas: Intercourse between India and the Western 
trians, 34 ; literature of, 133; ond Gupta World, from Earliest Times to the Fall of 
power... +» «+ 148, 153 | Home, Book-motiee .. ..  ., 3 ,, 166 
Indian Antiquary, “The, andthe tete De. J. | interest, lawful rate 2. ° 2. 6. pee 
Burgess, 1—3, 131, £.; and the late Dr. J. F. intermarriage, marriage, andecaste 89,1. 
Fleet ss ‘+ +» 120-132 | inter preter as shipping clerk, from Old Factory 
Indian, iti aiaieae abeeiinkienkiel Engligh in, Records .. o* “* pee os G4 
28; Eras, and the late Dr. J. F. Fleet, 1301; invasion, of Tanjore, first Maratha 74; of S. 
ornamental motifs in tombs in Astana, 203; India, by the oe ea of Kongu, by 
evidence of the Yile-chi, ote., 266; histary, Mysoreang Te 
and Jaina literature .. ++ «+ 287 | Imo oe vs 224, f. 


Indo-Kushana in Chinese history — io Ol 


Indo.Scythians and Kansu, 106; or Yiieh-chih, 
200; or gorly Saseanian, architecture and 


Trunkol, family dite cenikes Seal ol Man- 
gammil , , 


es os a oo [85 
ou, -Zenn:dei Bind: hivecsiss a Pa) io 200 


the Pamirs + * ‘ ee + - lidnaverman, Maulhari k.» inserip. of, 125; 
Indra, g. in Mahibalipir soc lehares 64, f.; and date, 126; and the Andhrns . oe! et 

theelephant .. ..  .. FG. 146, 160 | Ishkashmi,dialect of tho Ishkashimtract | .229,£, 
Indrojit, married Nég.. .. «- F.G,143 Wares tract, near Oxus river  ., 229, f.; 255 
Indus, Valley, Lowor, ruled by Parthian chiefs, Islarhites and Tanjore .. “2 . 38 

34; and the timber trado, 116; water-supply, | (Sieapanienca Maukhari k., inscrip. “ 1256—197 

and the crocodile cult, 133; river or Darya- 

panth, cult of, 205, 207; and Stone Age man, 

and the Aryans ‘P SP «+ 208 
Innes, Commander, and Mubaiasvadd Ali oa Th, 
insanity, and tres marriage .. « £2.44, 138 
Inscription, A HirihA Stone 2. 0 5.) 125127 
Inscription, Kadamba Prakrit of Malavalli. 154, £ 
Inscription, Inzcriptions, in the Jayantiavara 


Jacey-Bocey, Jpicey-Boioy, a now version of 
Hobson Jobson ste «« 70 

Jade Gate, Chinese, in Tanhuang Limes -» 196 

Jafinapatam, visited by de ee 22; and 


temple, mentions Chokkandtha, others, 40 n, ; Alvarez. . ; ' ata -» 26 
of Chokkanditha, 44 n.; of Tirumalai, 45 n.; Joganniths, quoted Bharata a8 -. -» 178 
of Atiranochanda, 53, 56;Chdla,in Mahibali- | Jaganndthji, g., and the Nimtree .. FG. 137 
pir, 69; Amarivati Pillar, 71; Cunarese, see in Tangir, home of Raju Pukhtun 
ond Sanskrit, on Pallava coins, 73; ot Dava- ! = 


jagiri, 70; of Alakfidri 06 n; of Ratga eclet Begiral att Buigeon G. Drenatites gs 
Krishoa Muttu Virappa,; 104 n.; Tibetan, in | Jabejo, tn, and Shékh Tahir ., © oe "B05 
Darkot, 117; of Raiga Krishna, in Arom- Jain, date, and the Puranic date of Kalki, eto., 
bivir, 121 n.; of Maukhari dyn. 125 ; Nasik | 146, 1, ; and the Guptas, 148, 149n,; 287; 
cave, etc. 127; Indian, and the late Dr, J. | Chronicles, two = sa om BI 
PF. Fleot, 124-142; and the late Professor | Jaina Sdkatiyans “+ ort oven lll 
Kislhorn, 129; newly discovered at Sringeri, Jaina, in W. India, literature of, 133, f.; 


., 190; Mandasor, 160—153, 182, 192, ascetica,and hair = ., as .. F.G. 132 
2h; of Mangammal, 156 n., 159 n., 18in.; Jakhare, guardian spirit of crops, otc... F.G. 134 
of Vanaji Panditar, at Patiukkéteai, 169 n, ; | Jal, ovil spirit,and Vikeom ., ., FG. 134 
of the Andhra q. Balari, 164; Kuhhan, 269, Jelandher,demon,and Kyishna ., G. 186 
271; of Vijaya Reige Chokkaniths, 186 n., Jalaiayana to., or Kehatriyasimha Pallaves- 
187&n., 189; of Kilavan Sétupati, 190 -n.; varam, shrine, MahibalipOr ~ 68, f. 
from Vasantagadh, 191; Chinese, in Kao. Jalosayanam, tn., Talaiayanam - oe 
chang cemetery., 203; of Muttu Vijaya, 209 n.; Jimbeyim, figure, in Mahdbaliptir aeibeiene: 66, {. 
of Kéttar, 213 n.; of Baighru Tirumala, 239 0.; Jimbuvant,bear.. .. .. ,, FG. 1 


Sauskrit, in Somanathpur, 248; aod Kanish- Jambukiivaram, matha, and Vijaya Rago 
ka, ashy Bailaree, Tiite sha 266 & n— Chokkaniiths | 


* owe 187 n, 
271; of Budhagupta . + 282 & n.— 206 


James V. of Beotland a a im 6 n. 








INDEX 317 

jangero,anemulet =... « FG, 125 | Kala-gedi-nétum, (see «ev. in Index to 1916) 
jopa, attitude of prayer.. a's os +» 63 | and Water-pot Dance ‘* Sup. 119 
Jaunpur, Maukhari insecrip. at .. -» 125,127 | Kalehesti, battle .. Teak K 244, f. 
Jayadevo, and Kalki .. ss ah -» 48 | Kalaydr Koil, Marava fort, and Chokkanitha, 
Jayaditya, author of the Adib ap _ 191, 43 ; Shrine, and de Britto , ae lol, f. 
Jayanteivara temple, inscrip. mentions Chok- | Kalbiairav, g. and amulets, F.G. 126; and 

kaniitha. . rs . 40 n. thedogeto, 6.00 ss) Ge) AGL150) LS 


Jesuit, Mission, Madura, founded by de Nobilis, 
23; 99n.; records and the death of Tiru- 
mal Naik, 28, 34m. ; and Muttu Virappa, 39, 

{.; and Chokkanitha, 41 n. ; and other Chris- 
tions im Madura, [03; letters, ond the 
regency of Mangammal, etc., 156.n., 159, 186, 
nm; and Rémnid famine, etc. +» 180m. ; 215 

Jeaus, Isa .. :* .s As . 206 

Jewish tradition, and the number forty .. 23 

Jharoon, see Pir .. ee ; 

Jinabhadra, date of a a as a2 

Jinasena-alri, author of the Hari. Vamia 
Purdya, 147 and n., 148 and n., 151; and 
Kalki, 152, {.; and the Saka Era 

Jingi, and Chokkanitha, 41, f., 98, L; of 
Gingi, 122 ; headquarters of the Marathas.. 160 

Jodia, fort, and anakes . os .. F.G. 138 

Joreph and T'heresa, late Earl of Lincoln, ship, 
eee Austria's Commercial Vonture in the 
Eighteenth Century .. 77, ff. 

Journey of Explérntion, in C. Asm, A Third, 
by Sir A. Stein, 100, f%., 137, f, 165, ff, 


5 


276 


i % = i 


LO3, f%., 221, 7. 249, 2. | 


Jouvean Dubreuil, Prof., and the Mahibalipdr 


Antiquities a an - .. 5064 £n, | 
Jumna water  .. i a » FG. 10 
Jupiter, planct, Garo... .. F.G. 145 
Kabber jidr, holy tree in Sind . = . 208 
Kabul, Kaofu, and Kadphises, otc., 261 and n, 

263, 265, 260 
Kachohi, Kanchi, . - _ x . 


Kachh Antiquities, and the late Dr. J. Burgess. 2 
Kadamba Prakrit Inscription of Malewalli.. 154, f. 
5 eRe car paced yimntion 
sound of £ and 0 = =e .. 200, 301 n. 
Piidhiteneroepel Keaton oepicoin .» 266, 269 
Kadphisos, Kozoulo, k., K’ieou.teisou-kio -» £61 





Kag-rashias, oxpound the utterances of crows, 
F.G. 127 
| oa ‘a ae » 68, ff. 
Kakakhel, sacred dan in Indus Valley -» 116 


i ee —— es 


287, 280 | 








Kali Age, and Kalki = .. oe M5, 0; 
Kalidasa, his Meghadota, 7, L; refers to 
Bharata, 175, 182, .; and Kamandaka .. 220 
Kali Paraj, aboriginal tribes of Gujarat, and 
animala’ cues ; =i Fug. 144 
Kalki, figure of, 136; his histories! position, and 
identification with Yasodharman .. 145, ff. 
Kalkirija, suceseded the Guptas, date, 287; or 
Kalkin.. .. fe . 280, £., 203 
Kallas, tribe, converts = de Nobilis, 28; 
and the Muhommadans, ete, 39, 128 
Kallayi, 8. Indias, a Jesuit Mission Residence, 23, f. 


151 


batpetd. figure 6f epeech, and Bharata .» Sl 
Kamandaka, and Kalidagn .. 7 «« 220 
Komi mosque, in Tangir on is «» 116 


Katosa, demon, and early Sansknt drama. 177 & o. 


Kantkasabhar, Mr. and Mavilangei .. ey: 
Kaneh!, Kinchiputa, Palleva cap., tn., and sea- 
port, 62; or Kachchi .. “ a's 70 
| Kanchon, riv. .. = oi 198, LF 
Kanda, (ete av, in fen to 1916) and Visgu, 
Sup, 117 
Kandy, (eee 2.0. in Index to 1916), and Vigou. 
Sup, 118 
| Kandy, and Vijaya Reoga Chokkanithe .. 189 
Kangappa Naik, Dalavai, and Achyute Vijaya 
Raéghavo ‘ - . 58 n,, Oo, 
. Kangra, ancient Kaigadake - - » 270 
Kanheri caves, and the late Dr. J. Burgess . 1 
Kaniwhka, date uf 4 ‘i as 261—271 
Kanjud giscier, and the Oxus riv. .. obd 
Kansu, tind of Chinese Buddhut texts, io4; 
home of the Yué-chi, etc., 196; and Ching 
Khan, oto, 107,f.; Limen .. an 222, 240 
Kanthirava Narasa Bij of Mysore... 05 n, 
Keo-onang (Ktiocho), cap. of Turflan.. 201, 203 
| Keotu, Kabul .. . o £61, 25645 
Kao- Hadén-chib, Chinese eoiel: his Campaign 
in the Pamuira, ete. .. 7 -» LLi, 228 
Karachi, and Mangha Pir 24 a) . 208 
Rarsikal, (Karikel 7) and the French.. ws 2d 
Kara-khoja, onsia near Turfan .. a 201, f. 
Kara-koram, old Mongol cap. - . «LOT, £5 224 
| Kara-kul, Lb sp : xs is 226, £ 
Kara-kum, colony in C. Asia “a - 22 
Kara-shahr 2 .a oa ry os 165 
Ries heats rely. i a oe 


INDEX 





= inikél, Karecel, Tikack esttloment, 17 & n.; 


(or Karaikaél ?).. a 5 > 7 241 | 


Karlik-tag range . “ a a+ -» 20 
Kartik Swami, ond dhe peanodte: «» FG, 145 
Kashgar, 223—225; or Tourfan aiid «. 208 
Eashmir, and human beaste of burden, 112; 
and Mihirakula’s defeat by Yasodharman, 
ete., 151—153, 261, 285 and n.; 


Kasi, choultry built by Mangammé) .. 159 n. 

Kaéimbisir, and Dan Sheldon . fe 259 n° 

Kasim Khan, Mughal hain under Aur- 
angreb . z » 122 


Kastiiri Raige, Delavai saber Vijaya Bains 
Chokkanditha ... ee 187, f, 
Eathiawad sini aa) and the late Dr. J. 
Burgess .. . ss — 
Kitta Tévan, calsias = aie = S12, 6 
Katyiyana, and Panini. . es aa »» 107 
Kaurnvas.. ms t «+ FG. 136 
Kautilys, author of the Arthasaatrs «95, 108, 220 
Kavya, treated by Bharata’ .. = 173, 177, f. 
Kdrydderja, a work by Dandin aly .. ise 
Kdeyilobira,a work by Padrata = .. -. 180 
Kaeyamimdesd, a work by = opens book: 
notice .. * ‘i vs 135 
Advyaprakdja, o ork te Mumia c > FO 
Keraka, kahammedans, near T'ienshan = .. 200 
Kempenfelt, capt. of the Norfolk, and the 


cyclone in Pondicherry (1741) 14—16; 

conmander of the Hoya! George -- 7 £n,, 19 
Kennedy, Mr., and the Kushana 262 265 
Karmin, or Rich, Pass, in Hunta valley .. 157 
Keésava temple, Somanathpur .. = . 248 
Khara-khoje fe ; % . 202 
Khara-khoto, “* Black Se rape Pistia os OO 
Khara-nor, |. =... : ie -. 193 
Kharosht hi sneisasaede on rab found in 

C. Asia . . as «+ 15), f., 722 
Kharuk, sltikownt inthe Pamire .. + a 
Khijado, Shami, aacred tree .. .. FG. Lod 
Khocho, Kno-chang. si ahaa 
Khoh, grant of Parivrdjaks Mablrdjo Hastin 201, f. 
Khorasan . as ai as as a», eal 
Khotan Sen Sir A. Btein.. 130, 141,153,262 


Khushwaqt, chiefs, and Raja Pukhtan Wali .. 116 | 


Eislhorn, the late Professor, and Indian in- 


K'ieou taieou-kid, Kadphises .. . -» 261 
Kilavan (old Man), Sttipati; or, Raghuniitha, 


45 and n.—47. 06—09; & de Britto, otc., 

102, 188, 190; death, ete. .. -- 200—211 
Kila Wamar, cap. of Roshan .. ai 254, f. 
Kill, Chola k., and the Mahabali kings . & 
Killoutis, ial., Bhambhor ‘ie =r -» 133 


extent ofl.. 276 | 





kings, as patrons of arta and science. . oe», Lag 
Einnfira Raja, and the Maratha, oeto.. a7 & n. 
Kipin, Keémir(t) and shite 96) ; route 


from .. a " .». 205 & o. 
Kirghiz, tribe - == * 275 —229, 231 
Kiumi, oo., tamnidoned by Fan-Ye  .. «+ 263 
Knight, R., capt. of the Liverpool .. 14, f,, 15 
Koébals, and Bharata .. A ee 181, n. 
Kohan Beg, Minghashi of N. Pamires . my} 
Koh-i-Khwaje, Sciatan dis, has Buddhiat 

remains. . ae ae os aon 
Kohisian, ead Steno Api nlan, + 208 
Kolu, cocoanut ., ‘ = F.G. 146 
Konchi-darya, riv. in C. Asin ie «+ 221]—2233 


Kopjamina, donee in inscrip., Shikapur Talug, 
155 & n. 

Kongu, ete., invaded by Chikka Déva of 
Went. | cs kee aes 

Konkanivarma or Avinita, newly discovered 


copper-plate of ae ae = -- 134 
Koran, the, and Chanda Sahib + 219 &.n. 
Korkujam (Quilon) and Travancore .. .. 162 
Korla, oasia hs i op 7071. 
Kota-halu, (soe vr. in nied to 1916) and 

Women 7 Sup. 1d 
bots, forte, ne in Darel Ay ‘a .- Li4 
Kiotiir, inecrip, of Ananda Roo Peshwa 213 n. 
RouciChouang, Kushen =e “ifs os 26] 
Rozoulo, Radphises, Kicou-taicou-kio, Ru- 

shan, k,.. ik | w» 264 
Kozoulo-Radphiges, k. ae Kabul os + 26D 
Koztoff, Col. and Sir A. Stain .. ». 107, Se 


Aramasijira, a work by Abhinavagupta .. 180 
Krisiiva, dramatic author, referrod to by 
Panini .. o. es =. as » LTT 
Kyishga, ¢. and Govarihana, 56; hia wives, a2; 
and Kalkls incarnation, 148 ; and the demon 
Jalandar, F.G. 136 ; trees sacred to, F.G. 137 ; 
and bear worship “ in » FG, 151 
K yishnamantapam ; + “+ +» WW 
Krishnipuram, vil. grant of .. a 40 n. 
Krishna Raja Udayar, of aoe and Madura. 180 
Krishos Ranga ..  .. a 116 
Krita Age, and Kalki .. ap “i 160, 153 
Krokala, meaning, place of the Crocodile, 
suggested identity with Waghador .. «+ 133 


| Kahatriyn, clas . ee ee - = td | 


Kahatriyasimha Pallavéjvaram, or Jalnda- 
yane shrine .. my 65—h 

Kshetrapal, gossdhan’ welt el dhe Wald fe. 
F.G. 134; and insanity, ete., F.G. 138; and 


marriage, FG. 143; and crope F.G. 163 
Ku-ch'tng-tzu, Guchin .. = a »» 200 
Kucha, and Sir A. Stein ep .. 223 
Kui-li, Tongli, eo. “. = . 65 &n, 


INDEX 


ie 


pre | letter, of Tipu Sultan ie the Sringeri Math, 





Kola kare Bath, i, and the murder 


Ridesgayhd k., 128; 1 140, 200— 292, 205: 
IL, date a oa aie «» 261 

Kumira Muttu, brother of Tirumal Naik, 37, 
214—216 


Kumdéralingam, “ah gy cop be el 
grant at .. fF es 40 n. 
Kumdra Rasigepps Ndik, and Matta Vieappe, 
ete. a =e aa, 215 
Kumirs Rays and Madura, 190 nm: and Trichi. 
nopoly . . 162 
Kumara Singh Mahiirajah, of whiay, ani 
Vijays Rabge Chokkandthas . .. 189 


a - i 


Kumara Tirumalai Niik as os 15 
Kumarilabhatts, and the Mohimnastass -» 164 
Kum-kuduk, well ve = «« 103 
kundaligs, eda sci ihall Baia Ve¥: F.G. 158 
Kuni, « Vrittikira - . ee ‘a «= LOI 
EKuruk-darya, riv. oF, os - as oan 
Euruk-tagh and Sir A. Stein, camels from, 170, 
193, 201, 221—223 
Eurumbes,and Pallavas.. .. «. 46n., 73 


Eushan, Kouei-chouang, conquest of India, 
261, 270; or Yue -chi, 265 ; coins, dates, otc., 
266 and 0.—268 ; inscripe. .. = «+ oi] 

Kuffanimaia, a work by Dimédaragupta, 181 & n. 


Lah Raije, lay name of Lavapya Samayn =... 1H 
Lakshmaga,k. = .. 23... ss -- 210 
Lakshmi, anc the Tulsi . * . F.G. 136 
Laily, Count de, and tho Siege of Pondicherry, 
Bf; If: 2 
Lal Singh, Surveyor, with Sir A. Stein, 110, 
198, f., 201, 204 223 ; Rai Bahadur, in recog- 
nition of serviess ~ 251, 253 
Lad Wadero, or ae incarnation of the 


oe 


Bhd. se aig s : S . 6 
Lon quilltans oof ths Gscet Pamir river -. 228 
Lar, tn., and the Makera symbol .. .» 206 
Laurence, General Stringer o -* 21 n. 


Lavasys Samays, Jaina monk (Lahti Rijs), 
author of the Vimala Probandha .» 1 

lease in 1682, proceedings for, from Old Fac- 
any Hetords — Te se 


Le 


oe 


+ 20] 


Legint 6 allaaaber 158; of the Tulsi, F.G, 138 


Leghorn, tn, and Austria's commercial ven- 
ture in the Eighteenth Century .. 279—281 





| 
I 
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Lanes si, wth cane ot Poy, 


(im). kk i 15, 17 
136: Jesuit, and the history of Madura, 156 
Bas 166 Tha 
Limes, ancient Chineso, in C. Asia, 166, 169, 
i7l, 193—106, 150, 222, 240, f. 


| Limes (sce #.v, in Index to 1918) and. Viiva- 


KArmA ., -» Sup. 118 
Liigama Niik, ensnnl Ae Muttu Virappa .. 30 
liquor, abetenance from. . oF -» FG. 145 
Lisbon, birth-place of de Britto, 100, 102 ; and 

Austria's commercial venture in the Eight. 

eonth Century . : a -s2TT, 270, £. 
Li-wa-yeh, Chane, savishity te Sir A. Stein. 138 
Literature, Vedic and Non-Vedic and the 

number forty, 33; AlathiAra .. -» gm 173 
Little Pamir, laky, and the source of the Oxus, 254 


| Liverpool, frigate, and the cyclone at Pondi- 


.. We | 





cherry, (1761) ..  c. | .. 
Léchana, the, by iti rate 


—15, 18, 21 
. 170 


a 8 


| DLafthouse, Capt., and Austria's scanenieial 


venture in the Eighteenth Century .. a» 285 
Lokasena, Jaina author, date .. ate .. 283 
Lillaia, Bhatta LAllata, and Bharata . - -» 180 


longeloth, mentioned in Old Factory Notes .. 304 
Lop, rmgion, ancient Shan-Shan or Loulan, 
also salt gem, 144, 199,232; desert, 201, 204, 
240, f. 


Lop-nor, Inke, 130, M41, 144, 165, 167, 169, 


170, 106, 222 
Lord Manafield, ship, and the cyclone at 
Pondicherry, (1741) .. 
Loulan, or Shan-Shan kingdom, 144: sad ‘the 
Han Annals, and burial finds, 169—171 ; 
delta, 197, 232; ruins near, ote., 24, 221 - 
Chinete route .. sae 
lucky, numbers, days, etc, - -. FG. 133 
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Macartnoy, Sir G., Consul-General in Kashgar, 
and Sir A. Stem 138, £.: 165, 204, 224 


| Machho, goddess, and amulets, F.C. 125; and 


the goat : Poa es te a eae 
viddidree, ie Rhiowht is “Ss ae vo: S11 
Madhavagupta, k., date. . n° «= as E35 
Madhu, demon .. “- ye is 68, f. 
Madras, 11, 18 and n.; 0. vicariate, 23; and 
Dé‘id Khas, 160 and n., 161; and Nath. 
Higginson, 259 and n.; onl Austria's 
Cocomercial Venture in the Eighteenth 
Century . +a “a 277, 273 & no. 


| Madura, Naik Kingdom, History of, qx. .. 22, ff 


Maés, the Macedonian, hia agenta in C. Asia... 225 


a20) 





Magadha, and Mibirakuls, 152, f.: and the Yue- 


chi a aon of - Ld 4 ria 
Sfagar or Mangho Pir =a _ ~- 200 
Migha, and Bharata, [S1, Migha and his 

patrons . e# aa Pa 161, f, 


eeteroas in war, 6D sate: and change of 
sex, F.G. 125; and amulets .. ~ FG, 126 
Muhabali, emp, of tho Asuras, and Mahdbili- 
a. bali, (ae #0. in fndlex to 1916) and Vi ign, 
Sup. 117 
49, fL, 65, ff. 
Sl) 


*# i a. 


Mahibaliptr, the antiquities of... 
Mahabalia, (Mavalis) or Banas . 
MahdbMrata, the, 53 ; and hejanws Pidenee 
BM, f.; 05 
Mahimalla (Mimalla), Narasimhavarman, I., 
Pallava k. = a ae oe OL, 2; 31 
Maharani of Baroda, and ant worship.. F.G. 14" 
Mahbiriishtra, and &S. India 242 & n,, 24% 
Maha-garnmata (see #.c. in Index to 1916) and 
Bamba, Sup. 117; and Viévekerme.. Sop. 115 
Mahd-8iva-Gupta, in IMSOrip. » and Kalki os 145 
Mahaimas, and change of sex a 
Mahavira, Nirvana of, and the birth of Kalki. 
rije os oa 
Mah@ndrea k., patavatia 5. Indian caves eo | 
Mialeivara, Pramfra k,, and Maheivarnpurs.. 102 
Mahimnastava, the, anditeauthor .. 
Mahishisuramardhani, in MabibalipOr antiqui- 
ties, 67; or Chapjika .. ws oe oh 
Mahomedan, army, 124 n.; rulers, and Hindu 
os 136 
F.G. 146 
Mahrattas, and Auratigueb, 124 n.; and Bangiru 
Tiromala .» S72, 
Mai Sahib ies Ge Pe Sinieen cult in 
Bind _ “ ne a- 207, f. 
Maitrays Buddha, nees in Darel .. 
Makara, symbol, 206; vehicle of Varuna «. 208 
Malabar const, ond Austria's commercial 
venture in the Eighteonth Century .. . 273 
Malange, 71; Malanga aod Mahibalipuram ., 72 
Malava, co., and Huang Tsang, 192; ora, Vik- 
rama Samvet .. “a .» 290, 202, 204, f. 
Malavelli, Kadamba Prakrit inscrip.of .. 54, f. 
Male, sloment, the river, in Sindhi cults ..205, 208 
Mallai, Mahdbalipir, 51; and Kadalmallai, two 
towns of the name .,.. 62; 71 
Mallar, possibly a people so called 62 
Mallikirjuns, g.of Mallapura . as 74 
Ma-iu-pa, or W. Milava 6a Lee 
Matsuri Raja (seo a. in Index to 1916), aee 
Viswakariog 8 «. 
Malwa, Aver 
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Mimado, Mimo, coartlin eoirikcok konveek 


ote, as i ' *% se F.G, Le. 
Namallapuram, probably Mehamalla - » Sl, f. 
Mababalipuram es — a <‘ . 69, £. 


Mammata, quoted by Rudrabhatta, ached 
Bharata, 180; has no reference to the 
Agnipurdaa .» 176 
Main, lake, and the goose F.G. 151. 

| Mins, Pramira k., = the Minsarowar 
imserip, .. elm »» 192 

sfness Wkdioal Shara vn took arel Chokkansthe. 43 

Mianavarma, k, of Ceylon, and Narasimha. 
varman I .. : 514. 

Mdnact Anthavidyd, Vis: gtad Mtaaainaiid Fil. 0 

Mandassor, Columns of Victory, erected by 
Kalki, date, 153; inscrips. of Yasodharman, 
l50—153, 182, 204; of Kumaragupte I, 
ete. 24 and n., 201, 293; tn., Dasapura .. 

Mangal, Mare .. F.G. 

aheasmahl.: q-, santhee of Ranga Kyishna 
Muttu Virappa, 104 n., 124; her regency, 
156—163, 183; mysterious death, 184,213 n., _ 

214, 216 
206 
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145 


Mangho or Magar, Pir, cult in Karachi es 
Magra Devi, fuse af. in Index to 1916) and. 
Visou = Sup. La 
Moanithar, “holder of jewel,” applied to 
oakes .. » FG. 143 
af bala ove an Indes to 1916) and Vide 
Sup. 118 
Beerageert ceaate tener 114, f. 
Manimékhalai, the, quoted, and the Mahibalia, 
50 


Manniru Naidu, son of Vijaya RAghava of 
Tanjore - 68n., 60 
Minsrcwar, (neue Chiitor) janetc’ of Mace -. 192 
Mantapa, Dalavai. . .. 219 
Manu, and onste, ste. et oe Bo, 05 
Manucei, N. and Niik history, 58 n., 161 and n.; 
and Christinnity under Chokkanitha, 00 n. : 
and Matigammil, 160 and n.; ote ee 
in Madura, ote. . os as 
M88., palm.Joaf, discovered in bipinigeti, 134; on 
birch bark, ete.,in Charkhlik, 163; Buddhist, 
in the temple of the Thousand. Buddhas, 
IM; in Khara khoto, 196 ; Turfan, @le., 
201, 202;in Astanatombs ..  .. . 203 
sessional 
| it a's 
Mao-tmei, onais in C. Asin - - ", 196, 198, 
Maral-bashi, oasis in E. Turkestan .. 130, f. 
Miringana, (see «ev. in Index to 1916) and 
Minikpdla, (eee a.¢. in Index to 1916) and 


Viensu is .» Sup. 117 
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Maratha, invasion of Tanjore, 57, 74 and n.— 
77 and n., 78 ; incursions into Madura, 97, f. ; 
power, in 8. India, 158, 160, 214; the, and 
Mafgammél, 163; and Bhavani Saikera .. 212 
Marathas, (Maratos) and the French, 12; their 
advent into Madura, 37; and Chokkandtha 
Naik, 40,158 ; and Tanjore, 57, 162 ; Hindus, 
and Aurangzeb, 121, f. ; raided Sringeri, 198; 
and the Mughal Empire, etc, 1f1, 214; and 
Vijsyanagar, 239 n.; oceupied Trichinopoly, 
242 and n. ; and Vijaya Kumiira, eto., 243— 
245 ; and Muhammad Ali oe a os SAT 
Maravas, and Chokkaniths, 97 and n., 158; 
and Maigammé], 158, 183; and do Britto, 
101, f.; attacked Ekoji, 120; and Rimndd, 
209, 211 
Marco Polo and lake Victoria ., “a . 226 
Miriamman's shrine, Madura, and Malin. 
mé|’s palace .. oe a. ee «+ 185 
Maris Theresa, of Austris, and Austria's Com- 
mercial Venture in the Eighteenth Century, 


281, 283, 285, f. 
Marinus of Tyre, ii‘ thésiuciond ilk: trace somis 
in C, Agin oe ea om an 225 | 


Manyun, Adagho Badagho ceremony .. F.G, 154 

Markas, o Sindhi class, sant ichieneies duehonnen 136 

Marriage, intermarriago and caste, 82—85 : of 
girls, 86—88, 02; customs, Rajput, and trees, 
F.G. 138; of nage and human beings, and 
Kahetrapil, F.G. 143; and the sambelu, F.C. 


147, f. ; and the broom ns as F.G, 149 
Mare, Mangal a] > ae »» F.G, 146, f. 
Martin, KR. C. Missionary in 8. India .. 26, 100 


Martinz, Jesuit Missionary in 5. India, 23 n, ; 


martyrdom,ofde Britto .. ,,  .. 103 
Maruti, monkey g. re “ « FG. 145 
Maadla, museoola, surf boats . oe -.6, 11 
Magulipatarmn sod lee procedings in 1082), 
1@2; records .. - ¥a os 220 
panes (seo #.0. in Index to 1916) and Visva- 
“"s = —-s as -» up. 110 


mae natural powers and the Karan tree. F.G, 137 _ 


Moathas, established by Sankarfichirya, 136; 

at Jambuked varam, ete. 187 n,, 100 n, 
Mathura Lion pillar inscripa, 264m, 270, £ 
Ma-ti-osu, has Buddhist cave temples -» 190 
Mattapegti, temple, and the Kacdamba grant. 165 1. 
Moukhari dyn,, inscripa. of, 125; coins «+ 126 
a, of 162 & n. 
Mavilangai, and Mahabalipuram “Fi “ 92 


MeCrindle's 


| Moghuls, Mughals 


| Mt, Eiros, position of, sketch .. 


"Ptolemy's 


Trandation of 
Geography of Indias and Southern Asia, and 
the late Dr. J. Burgess =f hina tiie = 


McMahon, Sir H., of the Seistan Mision .. 240 f. 
| Mechanism of Castes, see Costes _ «= 81, & 


| Medwoy, the ship and the cyclone at Pondi- 


cherry (1761) .. = 5. =. ., 8, LI—-15, 9, £. 
Meghaduta or the Cloud Messenger, of Kalidasa, 

book-notice ‘a ‘i - 78, £ 
Mello, Jesuit missionary, and Masigummél -» 159 


menses, the, among Hindus .. . F.G, 146 a. 
Mercury, Budha .. o pee il ae 5 ee es 
Moerki Pasa, in Kashgar .. . -_ -» 197 
Meatchersky, Prince, and General, Russian 
representative at Kashgar .. o -» 234 
Mion Jasvant Singh, with Sir A. Stein «+ 110 


Mihirakula, and the eas Era, New Light 


on _® aa -* 7 287—206 
| Mihiralule, defeated, ote, «+ L&1—155 &n. 
milk and «makes. . ia 8 am F.G, 139 


Milton, Mr., E. I. Co's. servant is . 2 
Mindkshi, goddess, temple, scene of murder of 
Tirumal Naik... 2826. ws Sine 27, 273, 
Minikehi, Ndikg. .. 213 & n—210; 237, f., 240 
Ming, emperor, date .. i? os as 262 
Ming-alini; ctves roada;in O; Asis, 190; well .. 200 
Mintaka Paes, in 0. Turkestan . on «- 137 
Miran, site of earliest eat cl Shnicdken -» 14 
Mirpur Ehas, in Sind, pottery fragment 
from and the Rivercult .. - 206, 208 
Mirtanjiya Mes. and the date of Mattu Vir- 


app Otis o8 ea “ oa ai o. 
Mir Wali, chief, murdered Mr, Hayward oo LIS 
Misdaice, Magda . ae ai aa -» 260 

mises, tehctsiais tiblcta ba i « FG. 140 
mina a s 2 ~« is 
Mission, Jeeuit, in Siders: seine by de 
Nobilia .. w. - s» 28 
Missionaries, Christian, i in 8, India -. 90, fy 
158, 210, 218 
| Miechchbas, and Kalki .. lds, 149, 153 
| Moghul, conquest of the Dakhan, 121 ; or Mu- 
gbul, 122; or Mogul, emperor oo . 286 
es . rT » 217 


moharo, molors, atonce noe snake a hea 
F.G. 141, 143 
Mongol, conqueat of Khara-Khoto, 197; camp. 109 
Mongolians -- ir As an ow Ol 
Mongols and the Razaks Le a «+ 200 
monolithic rock-cut shrines of Mahibalipir.. 40 

moon, new, festival of, 208; an omen, 
F.G, 127; and deer.. aoe, FG 18 
Mores, E. I. Co,'s servant - oe oe 
mosquitocs, in Darel and Tangir valleys, 114, 116 
os 133 


4 


Mudala Rudra Nayak, Alakadri Naik, and 
Sengumala Daas. . on “4 -» 98 
Muda Miyan and Vijaya amare s 272, f. 
Mughal, Mughals, and Marmthas in the Carna- 
tic, 77 andn. 78.; emperor, and Sambaji, 120 ; 
or Moghul, conquest of the Dakkan, 171, f£.; 
Mughal's slipper, in ident of, 122, f. ; auprem. 
soy in Madura, 158, 159, £.; and 8, India, 
217, 219; and Samarkand, 231; of Mogul, 
emperor, andlihe E. I Co. .. .* «+» 286 
Muhammad of Ghazni, in India + .» of 
Mubsammad Ali, and magic, 50 n.; and 
Chanda Sahib, 247 and n.; and Vijaya 
Eumara, oto. .. os os 272—874 
wialirinn’ Risin end Ladin. = » of 
Muhammad Yokub Eban, with Sir A. Stein, 
110, 166, 19%, 201, 223 
Muhammadan, Architecturo in Gujarat, otc., 
and the late Dr. J. Burgess, 3, f.; rule, in 
8, India, 34; over Hindus, 64,136; attacks 
pe, 122; saints, their tombs, near ancient 
Baddhist shrines in Gorachil, 141 ; mosque, 
endowed by Mangammél, 159; chieis, and 
Vellore, 160 n. ; mid, into Travancore, 162 n.; 
adveot,into Madori, 213 n.; interlerencs in, 
216, 217 andn.; remains, in C. Asia, 223; art, 
in Samarkand, or Musalman, in Trichinopoly 


241, 246 | 


Muhammadanism, and Hinduiam in Sind. .206, 209 
Muhammadans, tolerated, by Tirumal Naik, 
28; and @hokkaniths, 41—i3, 96,/; and 
Maratha - = a. 243 
Sdchastu, tha cad the Bobi Byed cult «» 207 
Muk-su, gorge, in 0. Asia aie «» 2264 n. 
Malaka, tribs or oo., idontified with Wilikd .. 127 
Milikaa, see Silikas ay na “rs =» 197 
Mul EKadavara, (soo #.v. in Index to 1918) and 
Vignu ws nr ae wa -» Bup. LIT 
Muni. . = _. ae oT -* 178, £. 
Monje, Paramfra k. ee f ? 
Muriri Rao, Maratha governor of Trichino- 


poly, 242—244 and n.; and Muhammad Ali, 247 | 


Murghab, or Bartang, riv., 229; 


Sartok, Baddhiel risind osar o* “8 


Murupdas, Poradhas, corruption of Mauryas. 152.4 n.— 


Muszslmaen, domination, and Mutta Virapps, 
ote., 38, f.; invasion, of Madura, 42, 1; inter- 
ference in, 216, 2396—242; dargal, grant 

~ made to, 169; version, of Hindu cult, 205, 
and Trishinopoly, 244; a00men .. F.G, 138 

Musalmins, and the Maraw tree, F.G. 137; 
and the pig, ete. 2 ae 2. F.G. 145 


| Mysore, Archmological Department, Annual 


L790, £. 





| Museum, C. Indian, and Delhi . - -- 253 
| Muttammil, gq. to Kanga Kyishes, and. 
Sate “ as i. 124, 156 
Mutta Ala-kéidei, Mbt Virapps, 37, 
Ok n., 215 
Muttu Kuochu, the horse of the Polygar of 
Ariyalir o- rr as 105 no. 
Muttu eats name in oopper-plate 
| Brant. -* “* oe ..40n, 
| Mutta Tirumalal Naik and the Morethss os Dad 


Muttu Vijaya Raghundtha, 209 n.; of Vijaya 
Raghundtha, ¢.c. 1 i ™ ao 209 


| Muttu Virappa, or Muttu Alakddri,g.v. .. 37 


Muzaflar Jang, ond Nazir Jang ss -» 247 
Muztagh-ate, mt. range, 224; or Sel-tagh .. 226 
Mylapore, and de Nobilis, 22; and the Portu- 
gieae .. ea i ry «+ 236 
Mysore,a Roman Catholic vicariate, 233 and 
Chokkanitha, 44 and n., 87andn., 08, 158; 
under Chill Diva Kaj, 57, 74; and Madura, 
76, 180; attacked by Sambaji, 120; and 
Aurangzab, ote,, 122 ; and Mangammél), 158; 
and the Koigu Provinee, 101; and Trichi- 
nopoly, 183 ; and Vijaya Kumiira, 273 ; and 
the Polygara .. 7s = =i os 274 


Report for 1916, book-notice nd oo 13S 
Mysoreans, and Chokkanitha, etc., 40, 97 & n., 
76; and Muhammad Ali sf aa oe HT 


Nadivarman (for Nandivarman 1), lost Pallava 
k., and Atimnachanda we i -. 68 


Nag templea ‘ » F.G.130 
Nigarije, in the Aicaiai bas-relief ne -» Gf 
Nijarjunt Hill Caves, inscrips... 282 «. 125, 127 
| Nig-roagns, beggar eect Le ee IG. 140 
Nig-Nith, a snake = 2 - FG. 130 
Nég-ponchami, makeday .. ». P.G. 181. 
Nig, in Pal .. 0 4. ue we FG 
Nahavige (=Nebapiss),date.. .. ., 152 


Naik Kingdom of Madura History of (contd. 


57—63, 71-18, 96—105, 119134, 

166—163, 153—190, 200—219, 237—247, 
372—2765 

Nallira, » Vrittikirs .. a = 


» Sup. 117 
names, derived feu sikestile ‘ena phasis, F.G, 144 
Namuchi, a rdkshaeo as o* 7. 64, 67 
Naoki Farnewis, or Furnuwees, and Wm. 
Bolts 7 = =f a _ = 279 


INDEX 





Senda: dynasty, date o* - -* a 152 
Nandavanam, ao Roman Catholic reaicenos 
in 8, India a a «1 3D 


Nandivarman, last Pallava k., 50; ; N. Pallava- 
malls, possibly surnamed Atiranachania, and 
the Arjuna Rathas, eto, 63; (are Nadivar- 
man, 68) and Podukkudaiyan Ekadhiram, 69 
and o., 70; viotor at Tejiiru, 71; I. tee 

Nanga-Parbat, mi, in C, Asia .. “ -. 113 


Nan-kou-ohén, in C, Asia, has Buddhist remaina 199 | 


Nan-ahan . . “+ -* * 198, f. 
Narada, ‘na Manu in 7. = =» 05 
Narasappaiyn, Dalavii under Mangammal, 


and the Christians, 159 n.; and Mysore, 

obo,, 162, f.; death of,. 
Narasimhavarman [, Mahbimalla, Pallava k., 

(in the MahAbalipir Antiquities) and 

Ceylon, ete. 51—53, 55, £., 70, f. 
Naesesihha verman II, Rajasiha {in tho Mahs- 

balipér Antiquities), 55, £; Peennnt. Ae 


 * oa a 183 


| 
» 152 
Narvappaiys, Dalavai to V. R. Chokkanitha. 188 


Narendrachandra, date. . in e's -» 278 
‘Nisik cave inscrip. ~ ae ae os 1237 
Nasratabad, Scisian cap. _ a a» 232 
néickos .. ais . tan a JT | 
Nature, or vegetation, Sabule element in 
Bindhiculs  .. 4 . 205 
as -» 189 


Natyachirya, applied to Bharata 
N@yajdsira, o work by Bharata, and the 
Agnipurasa, 174, {.; and the ancient rhet- 
oriciana, 176; note on, 177; date, 178, f.; 
and Bhatia Lollata, ete, 181, f.; the oldest 
work on Alomkdras .. wt -» 185 
Nava-guss-dantiya, (see sr, in Index to 1916) 
and Vigpu or in Sup. 117 
Nawsh,of the Carnatic, and Madura, 217, 218 & o. 


ah ih 
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Nayasks, Brahman at the Court of Gankare- 
varman, date .. ss es os «» 160 

Nasir Jang, ood Mazaffar Jang o* «» 247 

Mens ins <i =" ia mee a- 1 


and the cyclone in Pondicherry, 

(1761). 7, 15, 18; fires Portuguese settlement 

on Coromandel! Coast, T4 and n.; and Muthu 
Ajakédri O40, f. 
Nomichandra, Jaina author, date ce 183, f. 
Nénméni, noar SAttir, has insorips. of Chokka- 
niéithe in 40 n. 

Neolithie finds, in C, Ade (by. Bir A. “ Stain), 


ae -* i> 


140, 167, 169, 249 | 


Newcastls, ship, and the cyclone in Pondi- 
oherry, (1761) .. . 6, &, ®, L1—18, 20, f. 


Le 


| Nicka, John, E, I. Co.’ # servant, letter to 


Now moon, festival,in Sind < .. 208 
Ngon-ai, Parthia .. " at -» 261 


~. 24 
Nicobar Islands, and Austria‘'a inl 





Venture in the Eighteenth Ceateny ' — ‘ 
Nim, loaves, and aaks bites, F.G. ven roe, 

PAG. 144 

Nirgranthas, Jaina sect, and Kalkirdja . a7 


“Nirvana, of Mahavira, and the birth of Kal. 


kirdja no == 24 as "8 237, 280 
nishihd, of Kalki .. e - . 150 
Niya, oasis, 141; riv. .. “ = -le 
Nizam, the, and Madura, ote, .. 243 & n.; 244 


Nobilis, Robt, de, foundor of Jesuit Mission in 
Madura, retirement and last daya «+ #22, 61 n. 


| Norfolk, the ship, and the eyelone at Pondi- 


Sherry (1761) 6,0—12, law n., 15,15 n., 19, 2] 
Northington, E. I. Co.'s ship, and Austria's 
Commercial Venture inthe 18th Century .. 284 
Notes from Old Factory Records, 48, 64, 79, 
106, 192, 220, 248, 275, 304 


| Notes on Sind, I, The position of Mt. Eiros.. 1599 


Notion of Kingship, the, in the Sukhaniti, 


book-notien .. as se as -» @ 
nouns, in the Prakrita .. as - a4, f. 
Novara, frigate, in Austria's commarcial ven- 
ture in the Eighteenth Century  .. +» 278 
nombers, lucky, etc. ., “ -« FG. 128 
Numismatics, and the date of Kanishka »» 271 
Nat, Russian post in the Pamirs i -+ 230 
Nyachut, pass... os . “ »» Ild 
nydeas, used by Bana .. =f ss -» 191 
@ & &, the Wido Sound of, with Special 
Reference to Gujariti.. ae -» 297—J04 
Odidien, (00 4.0. in Index to 1916), and Viggu, 
| Bup. 117 
Oemo-Kadphises, Yen-Eao-Tohen, son of 
Kad phises o ie - . 261 
official, an, prewent to, in Old Factory Records. 220 
| Offspring, for the childloss cn .» F.G, 130 
Old Factory Records, ses Notes from .. -» 48 
Omalur, RB. C. asa settlement in &, 
India. = ; o* 24 
omens r as as 7 FG. 196128 
O-po, pas. . ea ve » 1 
Ganesealcn, cial cakes V. Chokkandtha «« 137 
Original Papers Relating to the cenes at 
Pondicherry on Now Your's day in 1761 .. 5 f% 
Orima,and Kalki, 8 .. -.  -. «. 148 


Orme, R., and the cyclone at Pondicherry in 
1761 5,6n,, 12an., 13 an, 16 


24 


Oriir, battlefield .. .* a -» 213 
QOulgaret, ono SP dies tote scmmenuill of Pondi. 
cherry ed ii a na 1 pn, 


Outlines of ia History of Aluhkira litera. 
ture, Part If (contd. from Vol. XL, p. 288), 173, ff. 
Oxus, valley, early Tibetan invasion of, ete., 
117; river, 224—226, 228—231; problem 
of ita souree, by Lerd Curzon and Bir H. 
Trotter .. ns re ae » 253—265 


padya, sub-divisions of .. e+ * 
Pahlavas, settle in W. Todia a8 a. in a4 
Pakhtun Wali, Aa and the Dard Republics, 
LIJ—116 
Palaography,and the date of Kanishka 
Palmolithic settlement in Chok-tegh, traces 
of = & & mh Le] a 
Palaka, date of .. ‘ +s os IBZ 
Pilangs, (see 4.0, in fakes to 1916) and Ya-Raju, 
Bup. 120 


Palayama, of Rimnad, and V. Raghunatha ,,. 200 | 


Palghat, R. C. Missionary district in 8. India, 24 
Pallave, Riéyas, Tondamans, their rise, 46; 

rule, in Conjecvaram. . ne a oe, OT 
Pallavamalla, Narssibhavarman lt .. -» 63 
Pallavas, of Tondamapjalam, and the Pallavs 

Rayas, ote., 40; their origin, 72; of Kurum- 

baa # -* 8 “=m oi ia 


os LTD | 


a: it 271 
-» 140 


 Pasur, BR. C. residence in 8. India ar 





Paramfsvaravarman, or Mallaiyarkén, Pollava 


k. and the antiquities of Mahibalipir, 51; 
k. of Mallar, 52; (1) 53; called Atyantokama;: 56 


Parangis, applied to Missionaries -. 2d, 103 
| Parintaka, first Chijak. ..  ..  «- 50 
Paridara, family name of Kalki «+ 145, 149 
Paravans, and Christianity .. s 24, 26 
Pariahs, and Christianity, ete. . . -» 27, 90, f, 


Paris, has archmological remains from C. Asin, 
253; and Wm. Bolts .. .? ry" .. 28 
Parker, Capt.,of the Grafion .. = 6,15 
Pédro, curative stone, F.C. 146 ; or Ratvano Piro, 
Suleimani Paro. . ic we » FG. l4T 
parrot, the, and intellect. . — -» F.G. 151 
Parsis, ond the cow, FG, 145; and fire.. F.G. 140 
Parthia, Ngan-si, and Kadphiees ap 261, f. 
Parthians, rule Lower Indus Valley, etc. .. 34; 269 
Parvati, g. and the lion .. ** -. F.G. 145 
Parvati, sister of Rangandtha, and wife of 
Pdivpata, Biva's weapon. . M— 56 
23, f 
Patal, Nether World, and the Wage .. F.G. 143 


Patala, and Hyderabad. . .* os - 1 
Pitalipuira, a science centre .. .* +» 135 


 Patafjali, and Pigini, 107 ; and the drama. . 178 n. 


Pate, Ch., and Job Charnock .. *. .» 260 
pathmir, paflamore, Tunner =.» as @; 262 
Patika, date o- os *. 266, 267 & n. 

Patiavali Chronology. Jains .. «. -. 152 


Pattini, (cee 4.v. in Index to 1916) and Vitva- 


Pallicate, PUA se.) eaale qbtecitaals karma, Sup. 118;and Ya-Raju ,. Sup, 120 
Pajlikoniin, shrine, Mehdbelipdr =... 68, f. | pattukkottni, fort, imscrip. at .. 04. 20 163 
Palm (see «.v. in Index to 1916)and Vieva- =| pay Ta-jén, Mandarin, in Urumehi ., —,.. 202 

kanne «© re oe Bap. 19 | earl fisheries, of Rimnid 2. 0 w, ws 20 
palm-leaf MSS., finde in, C. Agia. a 1 a6, 143 Pedro, Ces in Ceylon ia a Len a iE] 
Pani, & and Mafgammal o4 ae m8 185 Poin lof Marco Polo) or Pi-mo, F at 5. 141 


paintings, in Temple of the Thousand Buddhas 104 | 


Pamir, Little, lake, and the source of the Oxus. 254 
Pamirs, and Sir A. Stein, 224—226, 228, f.; 


and the soureu of the Oxus .. a 25a, f. 
Yanan Devi (see ¢. vr. in Index to 1016) and 
Vienu «+ Bup. 117 


Pancha Pip‘dava Ratho, ol Mahibaliptr .. 
pondal, thatched shed .. “ oy . 8 
Pagtirams, BR. C, Missionariea to the low 

costes in 3. India, 24—26 ii ss 90 
Pandsvas, the, and the Ehijado tree .. FG. 136 
Pisini, 1060; and Kitydyand, 107 ; firet referred 

to dramatic art, 177; and Bharata, . 
Panjab, and the Oxus riv., 265; and the 

Kushang.. a Py -» 266 
Pan-Young, or Yong il! the Heou Hon Chow, 


262, 263 & n., 264 | 


Pursllols, Some Interesting . . . B3—26 


178, f. 





197, 199, f. 


| Pei-ting, or Chin-man, ancient cap, in Mongo- 


lin region ee s* .. 200 
Pelliot, Prof,, and Temple of the Thourand 

| Buddhas 7 = ae te . 194 

Pennerton, and Pecwoctham” ns 256 ke O,, 257 


Penwortham Pennerton, ; arith in Leyland, 

Lancaster, mentioned in J. Charnock's will, 
256 &n,, 257 & on, 258 

Perahiéra (ove #.v. in Index to 1916) and Yarma- 
Simba-Bandire ee «+ «=, ap. 120 

pereccution, of Christians, in 8. India, 09; of 
Proenza, 100; by V. Ranghundtha .. oo 210 

Persia, 34; 232; and Austrin in the Eighteenth 
Century.» + as “* ob 208 

Persian, dynasty, crerileonric language, in 
India, 34; designe in Astana tombe. . e« 203 








INDEX 325 
philanthropy, of Mekastumal — 157, f. Pratihdrendurija, writer, quotes Bharita, 176; 
phirmainds, farman = * '. * «+ 286 and Rudrata Pa es oe Par as 180 
Phoguel, site of ancient Buddhist sanctuary .. 115 prayers, for children, ote, os o. -» 207 
go aby ao Prayoga, ceremony, and change of sex .. F.G. 125 
i: * # = 22 1: 
cherry pregnancy, F.G. 131; and fire-worship.. F.G. 145 
sirsitek i a a eB rg prohistoric finds in C. Asia a a. .. 249 
aa. | - 8, 10, 11,22 | present, to an official, from Old Factor 
ont, | cial, Me t 
Pigot, Lord, killed by magic oe “= 59 no. | Records. . i P| a6 =a ripe 
Pilgrims, Chinose Baddhist, and Darel -» Hl | Predeaux, Maj. .. a a Sr a. 232 
ae of Asoka, and the late Dr. m | priesta, Hinds, and de Nobilis.. .. .. 24 
-J. Fleet. + -> AG! | Prjevalaky, Russian General .. -» 253 
Pia, (Of Helian.teang) or Pala = * # 41 Proenza, RR. C, Missionary in 8. edie 25, 00, f.. 
Pipel, holy tree at es F.G. 136—138 Protector, ship, and the cyclone at Pondicherry, 
ney panletcaente for. . sae +» 215 (1761) . o» «6, 8, 9, 11, 15—18, 20, 21 
Pir Jhareon, cult in Sind, 206; or Sultan Ptolemy's Geography, translated by the late 
Hummio, MaiPir sss ss s+ M07 | De, Burgess, 2; and Malange (Mallait) ... TL 
pithdchas, ches, female ovil spirits os) es P.Q. 132 puberty, and the pipal tree, F.G. 138, 159: 
Plante, names derived from, F.G. 144; and and boys .. ne vi F.G, 160 
animals, FG. 145; and stones, F.G, 146; Padukkétta, Mariiva fort, and Chokkandtha, 43; 
Sndmarriags .. ss +s ne FAG. 148 State, origin of, 46, f.; and Raghundtha, 67, 
plough, hala, 65 ; sscred --, c+ FAG. 148 | 210; end Ramnad ea oe BAR 
Fo-sh'éng-tea, and Bir A. Stein: . +> oc S5l | Pulakedin, Pulikedin IT, Vallabha, at war with 
Pocock, Admiral, and the cylone at Pondi- | MNarasibha  . ad yt 
Gheery({1761) .. es ee 4,19 | puticat, Palliacate, Dulch sotlement.. 12,14 
postios, origin, otc., 135; theory of, eto. ++ 13 | pulla, fish, vehicle of Uderolal, in Sind. 205, f. 208 


Pootry, 135; in Alambara literature, 173, {.; 178, 180 
poets, classifiention of .. on Mp -. 173 
Pogaljdr, former cap. of Raémnild oe oe 48 
Polygara, and Chokkanitha, 96, f., 190; undor 
BRaige Erithps, 121; and Vijaya Kumira, 
172—174; and Bhavani Saikara, 212, 239 
—Z41; of Trichinopoly, and the Mubam- 
madans . ae rT os 285 
Polidiabiety. Oiiesiat Gee relating to the 
Cyclone at (in 1761), 5—22; B. C. Vicari. 


ate, 23; French settlement .. fet 24, 217 
Poona, and Wm, Bolta .. a a .. 278 
Por-dibe, reat-house in Russian Pamira a+ 225 


Porto Novo, in 8. Arcot.. +. ** G&n, 
Portuguese, and French, in Pondicherry, 22 ; and 
the Panddrams, 24; and slaves, in Madura, 

42 and nn. and Sambaji, 120; Missions in 
Sind .. °* +s «+ 205 

pottery, petated, fenguen, at ‘Misgur: hes, 


206, 208; findsinC. Asia .. a 240, f. 
Pouta, co., and Kadphises of = - 261 
Prahlad, and the Holi festival .. . F.G. 155, £ 


Prakik rita-evadhysya-charchd-pdra, a biruda of 
the Kadambsa kings i * -. -. [SS 
Prikfit, or Apabhramea, and Gujarnti, 
297—200, 302 n. 
prana-poka, death wail .. rs .. FG. 1 


| punishments, for piracy ve ie 
| Purdyas, the, and Kalki, 





o» 208 
145—150, 167, 153 


and n.; take their present form .. -» 176 
Push padanta, Gandharva k., reputed author of 
the Mahimnasiana lz. os ss -. 164 


| Queensborough, ship, and the Cyclone at Pondi- 


cherry (1761) 6, 8, 9, 1I—13, 15 and n.—18, 20, 21 


Quilon, Korkulam Pa a | em ry 162 
Richamalla IV, Gaiga k. + - -» 288 
rafaka, galleries on precipices a. =o ## 337 

cs ~» BOS. 


rag, offerings, to tress a i. 


| RAghavebhatta, author of the commentary on 


the Arthadydjianita si. oe . IW&m 
Raghoji Bhonsle, and Baji Reo I, oto... 242 & n. 
Raghunatha, Kelavin of Rimnéd, 45 ; rise ol, 

57; and Madura * . . 183, 209 n, 


raida, by Huns, in C. Asia oo os -. 222 
rain =f es 2s a . FG. Mi 
rainbow, and the mohor .. ae ~» F.G. 143 
rainfall, coremony ss os . FG. 14 
| Bajaekhera (RAjaiekharat) .. -" -» 136 








Rajaickhara, poet, date of, by the late Dr. 
Fleet, 131; dramatist .. es es 

Rajasimhs Norasimhavarman II, k. in the 
Mahdbalipir antiquities, possibly Atirona- 


chanda .. i Re se »» 53, 56, 68 
Rajasimhe Pallav‘ivaram, k., shrine at Mahd- 

balipir.. ewe en 
Rajasthani, Old Western, or Gajarati, ¢.». «= 207 
Raéjputind, home of Kalki A! wt 140, f. 
Rajputs, and Araks inSind, 34; of Mewiy, and 

Akbar, 145; a marriage ceremony of.. F.G. 138 
Raji, site of capital, ancient Darel .. = .. 115 
Rakusy, (se. in Index to 1916) and Visou. Sup. 117 
Ram, g. and death ne . FG. 104m. 
Rima, g. and the Maravas a 
Raima, («.v. in Index to 1916) and Vispu, Sup. 117 


Rims, and V. Raghunéitha ... re .. 210 
Raima, and Prahlid =o = oF Gh 154, fs 
RéAmachandra Pant, Marathe statemman a» Fé 


Rima-Lakshmana, o camel belonging to the 
Polygar of Ariyalur .. oe a 105 n. 
Rémalizga Vilisa, hall built by V. Raghu- 
nithsa .. de as oe 211 
Rémandtha, g., pan V. Raghunaths -» 209, 211 
Rimappaiya, minister under Tirumal Naik .. 37 
Riméivaram templ, in Rimnid,and Surya = * 
Raja, 45; and V.Raghundthe ..  .. 200 
Raimodd, and Chokkanitha, 43, £, 100 ; under 
Kilavan Sétupati, 45, f., 10, 200; and Pu- 
dukkitta, 48; and the Tonjaméns, 57; 
eyelone (of 1709), 190 ; death of V. Raghu- 
nAtha, in 210, f.; war of succession in, etc., 
211—213 ; Polygars of, and Chmida Sahib, 
$41: and Vijaye Kumara, 246, {, 272, {.; 
and Muhammad Ali .. as ay - 26 
Ram Raja, brother of Sambdji ath . 160 
Ram Singh, Naik, surveyor, with Sir A. Stein. 144 
Rane Virebhadm, elephant of the Polygar of 
Ariyalir ‘ ee 105 nm, 
Ranga Kyishos (Muttu Virappa (1682—1689) 
gon of ChokkenAtha, 104 and n., character, 
etc., 119—12); and the Mughal'salipper, 122, 
f.; death of, 124 and n., 158; and Travancore 162 
Rangacos Nkikand Kumira Muttu .. 384 n. 


Ratge Rays, Sri, in inecripy ..40n.; 06 n.; 239 n. | 


Raéssbha, kings, Gardabhilas, date .. »« 152 

rasos, 173 ; treated by Bharata, 177, £; and 
Rudrabhatta .. =F ie a «. 1% 

ertiovo, dimeasm .. oe ae 


135 | 


-» 101 | 


«» FG, 147 | 





16? n., 163 

Raymond, M., of Pondicherry . . ys --6, 13 

esa Bhavini Ssikareand Topjamin.. 210 

F.G. 131 
pore Aska."lound by Sir A. Stein, 
Chinese, 144, 165, £.,193, 105, 108, 203, 222. 

Kharoshthi .., = 164, f., 223 


2 8 | = 8 * & 


| Records, Old Factory, Notes from, 43, 64, 72, 


106, 162, 220, 248, 276, 304 


Regency of Mangammél a «+  156—163 
relationship. Prakrit novune of .. as - 
Religion, in Sind.. “a ‘3 —_ 204, ff. 


ramaings, in C, Asia, finds by Sir A. Stein, of 
burial grounds, ete,, 168, f.; of settlement, 
a2: ; Buddhist cic, .. -» 44, 232, 240, 253 

remedies, for gnake bites th .» FGI 

Republics, the Dard, and Raja Pakbtun Wali, 


Residences, R. C., five, in 3. India . 23 &n,, 
Revenge, the ship,and the cyclone at Pondi- 
cherry (1761) .. a > -. 68, 11,18 


revenue, Naik .. +. se ve =» 57 
Rovirval, Multani, in Sind - _ -. 206 
rhetoricians, ancient, and ll i =» 176 


Theumatic, and the Par stone . - F.G.14 
| Rich, or Kermin, Pass .. es 2 oo BT 
rishis, and crows .. as aa »» FG, 15] 
| Bitte, four .. - «+ 173 


| Ritta, fan ae, in Index to 1916) and Yame. 


dati .* -. s . Sup, 120 
River, or male clement, iz Sindhi aisha 205—a08 
Rochford, ship, and Austrin’s Commercial Ven- 

ture in the Eighteenth Oentury .. .. .. 284 
rock-cut shrines, Mahdbalipir . = . 4&9 
Rock-cut Temples of Biophant, by the late Dr, 

J. Burgess a4 ns ‘ - Piel | 
Roman Limes... 1. 


Rose-water, (ace #. 0. in index to 1916) daa’ 
Visgu ae Si Pa i Sup, 117 
Roshan, Pamir Valley os -- 220, f,, 230, 955 


routes, ancient,in C, Aga, 168—17], 199, 200, 
223, 225, 226 and n.,228, 231, 250, 255, 265 & n. 
Royal George, the. . is = 


-» 17n, 
Rudrabhatta and Rudrata zn “4s * 180 
Rudran Kappan, poot .. ¥ 


| Rudrata and Rudrabhattas, posible identity, 


of, 180 ; and the Vafyssasira. . “i ~» 183 
ruins, in C, Asia, Buddhint shrines, ete,, 137, 
139, 201, 1. 223,f., 292, 250 ; of forte, ete., 
114, 194, 222, 224, 909 
Rukattana (see #.v, in Index to 1916) and 
Viivakarma ... “ as -. Sop lis 


INDEX 497 








Rapoka, in tho Nilyaddstra, otc... .- 178, 181 
Ruse, Mr, 0., and the cyclone at Pondicherry 


(in 1761) wk ie + _ = 
Ruma (Govt, of and Sir A. Btn, 224 {5 aod 
a ee os, 202 
eee Gdocstie af Alakiidri, usurpa- 
tion of = ‘ - -. 96, 06, f. 
Ryan, Francis, pariner of Wm, Bolte, 281 4 n.. 
287, 285 


Sa‘idat Ali Khan, death of _ .. a's 217m 
jabda ae oo ia = Pr ase LD 
Sacastana, land of Bacas, or Scythians «= 232 
secrifiees, human, etc. . . .. FG, 146, f. 

hadras, Sodraa, (Seven Pagoda Dutch set- 
eee eee = 10 & nm, 

iy ghey Pe all 243 n., 243 aaa 
244 and n., 246 


Sagosi, Muhamumadan gen. of Jingi .. .. 41,f. 
Sahalé, Sahalatavi, vil. in Keadamba, baa an 


ina. of Mahavailli : - oe IAG | 


Sahityadarpasa, a work by Vibvanttha, men 
tions early dramas... -- 178 
St, George, Fort, and the winaas “Pondi- 
cherry (1781), 7—12, 22, 259 n., 260; and 
Austeia’s Commercial Venture in the 
Eighteenth Century Pa] wi ne 4s 283 
8. Lubin, French Ambasmador at Poona .. 279 
St. Mary Woollchurch, London pariah, birth- 
place of Richard Charnock .. 256, 255 & n. 
Saiva, faith, and Tirumal Naik, 28; altar, at 
Schwan . -. a a «» 208 
balvinnand Bad. xe ; “ie 200, 208 
éaka, Era, 267; reference by Tineseoe, 287 ; 


dates, 292—205 
Sikambhari, Sambhala .. < - ~. 149 
Saharije, date .. =" “i? ie 280 


Sikatdyana eh we wet 107, f., 290 | 


Balom, R. €. missionary settlement, 24; and 
Chokkanatha, 44; and Chikka Déva -» 162 
Salisbury, whip, and the eyelone at Pondi- 


cherry (1761) -. = -. 915,17 
éédespeire, on import to Pondicherry + -. 10 
Samagial, vil. in Darel. . .' 49 o» 115 
Bamangttam, village  .. “x zt .. 187 
Bamarkand os 28l 


Sembaji, and the Mughal empire . 120, £5 160 
Sambandar, Tyvdrem hymner, tcubeanpoeazy 
of Narasimhavarmnan I. et as os 6S 


Sambelu, enacted article .. - .- F.G, 147, f. 





Sambhala, sdhambhari in oe birth- 


place of Kalki. . . ay -. D409 
 Samdhis,and Dandin .. aa »» 180, 183 
Sogdhyon ga ** ae ee oe 18S 
Sahgraha, lost cranineabieal work by Vyadi. 178 n. 
Sanrudragupta, the Indian Napoleon .. 71, 


fomeal, i year .. 4- " hs «» 131 
acnads, at Sringeri . oe ie -. 136 
Sansthumire,g...  .. .- «. «. 66 
Sanctuary, ancient Boddhigt,in Darel ~. 1S 
Sandwich, ship, and the cyclone at Pondicherry 
(1761) ws: =, Mog ea 
Sankaricharya, date, = the late Dr, Fleet, 

131 ; and Sringeri, 136; matha, at Jambukrs- 
varam and V. R. Chokkanitha .. I87én 
Sankaravarman, patron of or ss -- 130 
Sankuke and Bharata .. , - -- 180 
sannyaea, renunciation .. “ es -. 87 
Sanskrit, Grammar, 106, ff. ; aa Alaxkara 
literature, 173—176 ; drama, ete,, 177—179 ; 

and O, W, Rajasthdni or Gupariti, 279, £, 


301, £., 304 

Sanyasa .. : +s ed 
San yasins, caceliten R, c. iisteaoaiase to the 

high Castes in 8, India . . # .. 24, f.;5 0 

Sanydsis, ascotice 4 ey .. FG. 12 


Sapta-rishis cul 2 = aN .. 68 
cain ecchAcle, shit ected go 
Sarasvati, and the peacock, F.G. 145; and the 

F.G. 151 


ie os 


goods ; 
: Saramatibon haBharaaa, & A ork by Bhija .. 176 


Sarez Pamir rs a “a 237 &n., 223 
Mirnath inserip, .. . - 870, £2031 
®irnya, bow es F a ce ae tM 
adro yagom, magic mantra ea an aon. 
eervamiinga = free of taxes ‘i es .. 187 
Sarvinanda, author of the Tibasarparra .» 1H 
Sarvatjbhadra, type of image .. os -. & 
Sarvarvarman, Mankhari k., inscrip. and coins 
of , , ap 136, f. 
Sasiva Arh Periya ‘tive ‘Teras, Polygar of 
Vellikkottai, revoltof oo .. «212. 
Sassanian, (early,) or Indo-Scythinn, architec- 
ture, 220,232; coins .. 203, 266 & n., a7 
$4takarsi Gotamiputra, Sri, Andhra k, . 12 
Sitdno, festivalin Bind .. at na 07, wf 
Ratarn, eS, of Chanda Sahib in, 


242 n. 246 
Satarsingo, spirit .% Pr] a a 8 F.G. 135 
Sethia,fique Weer 2a 


Sati, uxorial custom, 87, t. ® ; of Muttammii’, 

124, 156; of V. R. Chokkanitha’s wives .. 213 
Satraps, Norther, eto,, 226—3065; coins of, 276, f. 
Satrufijaya, Temples, and the late Dr. Burgess. 1, ¢ 


ma 





Saturn, Shani .. bs a «+» FG, 146 
Satyamangalam, KR. C, residence in 5, India, 
sand ,—26; taken by Mysore .. i. 16 


Saunab, Kirghiz hamlet . 227 
Saval, Shahji, or Siddoji, Tanjore ceo. . B4l 
Savitri, and the Banyan tree .. ee G. 137 
Saraji, k. of Tanjore, and the French. . Pal, I. 
Scripts, various, finds in ©, Asia, by Bir 
A. Bbein s 3 a -. 188, 2ol 
eculptures, etucoo, from C. Asia -» | 4, 190 
Sc¥thiang, and India, 81; or Sacas, 232; 
cooing, Sagsanian, g.v. .. 203, 266 &n.; 267 | 
secrecy, and mystic lore - nay) .» -F,G, 156 
Sehwan, in Sind, Saive altar in -+ 206, 208 
Seisian, and Sir A, Stein, 231, {.; and Sir | 
H. McMahon .. - - .. 289, 1., 260 
Sel-tagh, Maztagh, mts. in Pamirs . . «+ oo 
Seiigamala Dis, son of V. Beare 74; and 
Chokkanitha .. cr a Be, f, 
Seiguiam, tax-free village - = »» 187 
etree, figures of . : 30 «» 74, 170 
Sera, Mughal pece: inthe Carnatic .. + Lbz 
Serava, ancient cap. of Bijapur - -+» Lél 
Serna, China,and silk tade .. te . 225 
Seringapatam, and magic in war ig «69 n, 


@rpent, and tree worship FG. 136, ff. 
settlements, ancient, remaina of, in C. Asin 


140, 166, £, 198, 222. | 


BAtupati, the, 58, 120; Raghundtha, revolt of, 
183, and n,; affairs under V. R, ChokkanAtha, 
“Eilevan” 188, 190, 209; still Chief of 
Rimnid Aa ipa ig 

Seven Pagocias, to., findiven ap 10 n, 

Seven Seas (see 4.0, in Index to 1016) and 
Viepuo usw as . -» Bup. 116 

Seven Years’ War and Pondicherry ea we 8 

mexe, numerical equality, and Caste, 85, f,; 
change of = -» FG. 135 

Bhahakhel Bebe, Mohammadan Saint, and Darel 115 

Shah Alim Mehtarjao, of Dard, with Sir A. 
Stein .. ce rer = wre 112,1, 

Shah Jhando, the Saviour Ferryman, in Sindhi 
* Cult - 7. ie mi -. 205,208 

Shahji,and Tanjore .. 57, 99, 160, 163, 1, 

Shahristan, ruins in Persian Soistan .. «+ 250 

‘Shshrada Mian, with Sir A. Stein cs 

Shakespeare, and the number * forty", 233, 236 

Shakh-darra, Pamir Valley a Ae «» 200 

shalandi, (Arab.) chelinguea, row. boats aa 02 

Shaligram, stone, and Vishnu oe «» F.G. lé4e 

Shamag Padakamanu, form of devotion... F.G. 155 

Bhami, Khijado tree. a 7 tie 136 

Beene Din Aeeareh OA Be 137, 1 


»« 212 | 


»- 110 





i, 202 | 


Sheni, Saturn .. y =i .- FG. 
Shan-shan or Loulan, the present Lop region,. L44 
Shardai Pass, near Darel 7 + ow LU 
Shdetros, the, and Caste gyatem = - © 
Shaichandi, See worms 
coremony a « «. F.G, 135 
| shaving .. i : . F.G. 1391, £ 
| Shekh Tabir, Uderolil, Hindu cult in Sind .. 205 
Sheldon, Dan,, friend of Job Charnock, 259 
and n., 260 
Sheobat Pass .. - ie -» 116 
Shh Sdiem, row .. es v7 »» FG. lit 
Shindi, gorge  .. . és os 2L 4 
ihiddle, geddecn and tbe as ae -» F.G. 145 
Shiva, and trees, F.G. 136 , f.; and anakes, FG. 
139, £; and Ganpati, ete., FG, 145; and 
Dhundsa .. 4 és o FG. 165 
Shore toanpke, Mahabalipor - =p 68, f. 
| Shriddda, ceremony J F.G. 130—10 


shrines, in Mahiibalipir, 49; ruins in C. Asia, 


l44; of sanctuary, 232 ; in Madura »« 186 
| Shukra, Venus, and the Sun «+ F.G, 1a 
Shulge, M,, Russian representative in Samar. 
kane zs or a» £31 
8 alposh Kafirs, and the Oxus Valley +. 229 
| Biddhraj Jaysing, k, of Gujarat .. FG, 19 
Siddoji, Savai Shahji, g.e, . Bi 
singe, of savage #, 410 ; of Trichinopoly, 
39; of Madras . 5. me A -» L6l 
sieves, micted =, SB «. FG. 47 
Sikandar Shah, Sultan of Bijapur Lge Wh ge 
Bikkalai, tax-free village Tr oe +» 187 
SiksAd, the, and the Agnipurian «> 175 
Sildlin, dramatic author a a iw, 172 
| dilonce,in mystic lore .. . 155 
silk, Mm. finds, by Sir A, saosin. Aa | 
143; traders, in Pamirs 225, 226 n., 231 
Simhanandin, sage oa ci o» Bae 
Kimhavishou, founded the Pallave aye. 71 & o, 
Bind, and the Arabs, 34; Notes on, 133; Reli. 
gimin-. ee uke ee 05 
sins, and cow'surine 6, -- FG, 146 


Bité, (seo #.v, in Index to 1916) and Wooden 


Peacock 
== : ih 2% i 5 110 
Slte,ondthe plough ., a sy He 


Bitergh Pasa “4 os ea os 23] 
Sinica: Wess eaeci 68.& n., 69, f. 


Sivagaign,o division of Ramnéd, 213; refuge of 


. Bangiru, , 230—241; and of Vijeya Kumirs 245, f. 
Sivaji and the Carnatic, 76; and Ekoji o- 
Sivakééi, and Kumara Mutho i La 37, f., 215 
Sivakhadsvarman, k., in the Kadamba Prak 

rit inserip. of Malavallj os a2 is4,f, 


[SX DEX 
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Skanda, ae aarcaet ” i8 nm. 
Skandagupin, MG;dat..  .. .. 1 
akin disensen, curca se ip F.G, 146 | 
slaves, in \ adura iv = a on 
Slipper, the Mughals » 123 


Small-pox, eoldess of on a FAG. 144, ino, ee | 
Smith, R,, Brigaticr-General, on the exsions 


at Pondicherry (1761) | 212 n. 
‘Bnako, (serpent) and tree worship, F G. 130: 

by Hindus, -F.G, 137, £; temples, list of- 

FG. 196, ©: bites, FG. 141 -143; goer. 

dinna .. te i F.U, (42 


hojisa, Batrap, da’ - .. 208, 257 & n., 270 


‘Sogdian ecript, find -* .. as as 167, /. 
Sogdiana . ay we gal 
hajavandin, has Sela ete, built by 
Matgammal .,, ss .. 185 
Somanathapur, Kesava atitic* . 248 
Eimaskands,Siva =... ¥: -» 68 
Bomorse!, Capt. of the Weymouth ” -» 16 
Songades and BSongel, suggested idenbificn- 
tion oa or . 133 


Sosale, mathe, ANT 0,9 and Wok: ‘Chokka- 
nitha, and Kilavan Sétupati 100 n. 
soul, the .. “= oF FAG. 131, 133 
Sound, the wide, af E pa O, with special 
reference to Gujarat! . . 207, ff. 
South Indian Architecture and Temes by 
Prof. Jouvean-Dubreuil = -» 80 
South Sea Castle, ship, and the erin a 


Pondicherry (17a) -* a4 ai 9 | 


speech, figures of, and Alamkara eeratare, 
173, £, 177—179, 181, f. 
spirits, evil, protection from, etc., F.G, 124, f.; 
‘ceremonies for, F.G. 130—132; huts, F.G 
133; list of, os guardians, otc, F.G., 134; 
and the childless, F.G. 135; and trees, F.G., 


136, f.; end sneke-bites, F.G. 142; and 
wilence ; .. FG. 155 
Geta, birthplace of Maghs ve 192 | 

tilaka, «a werk by Rudrabhatts .- 180 


ficlagee, and Sir As Stein i? i + 161 | 


dyingeri, mathe and Bankeriichirya, discovenes 
at, and Tipu Suliem .. a oe 136 

Grirengam, an Christianity, 27 ; and Ekoji, 08; 
‘166 and p.; and V. R. Chokkaniths, 186 &n. 


Srimangapateam and Koigu Se ee | 


Sri Range Raya, in inecrip, 40 Pea 06 n.,239n. 
BE veNnihs ophine Seetvenn neh .. 46 
Stables, J., E. 1. Qo.'s servant - as .. 348 


Pondicherry (1741) . me 6—7 1 &n..9—I3, 14—16, 21 
Stephen, R. C. missionary in Madura . . .. 1L0O 


Byria, and Rome, 250; Ta-tain ~f 





| Sthalasayanim, Talatnyannmi, anit Jalaiavn: 


iy Sai “35 Pe = - -. 68 
Stone Age, remains, in C. Asia. 140, 1467, 240: 
Man, anil the erocmiile, 208; Tower, site of 295 


Stone Inecription,a Hirth... i 125, 
stones, the moharo, FG. 141, 145; worshipped. 
ete. “i ar ai ; Fis. 146, 
storms, cyclones, in India 4, ff, . 190 & ns. 
stacea, sculptures, from temple ruins in C. 
Asia ks ‘ee 


Stupa, ruina, in C. Asin, 117, 147. 107, f,. S05, 
containing pottery fragment, in Sinid oo SG 
Stupas, Buddhist, of Amaravati end Japgar- 
yapetain Krishna District, by the late Dr. 
Subrahmanya, Skandha Hy , .. OF 
Bu-chou, oasia, and river » DG, 18, f. 
Sudersann, (sce a,c. in lodex to (916) ane 


Visenu .. a= ca ‘g -» Sup. 117 
Sudra class ret - ate ys a. OT 
Submaa, defeat of oF ts .. 220 


aicide, of q. Mindkahi, 240 ; AR @ébone. F.G, 152 
Sujana Bai, q. of Tanjore ‘s att . 34] 
Subhaniti, the, thenotion of kingshipin .. 48 
Sukkur, in Sind, and the cult of Kinwaja 
Khier .. as 205, f, 
Baicval sue at ake abekaees KZ ee -. 66 
Silikas, defeated by Isravarman, and the Mali- 


kas s + 7. = x » wT 
Su-lo Ho, iv. .. 193, 195, 198 
Sultan Hussain, or Pir Jha neon »» 20T 
Sultans of the Decean, and 5, India .» 160 
Sumitra, Nig, wile of Dasharath «. FG, 143 
Sun, cult, in Sind, 205;andthehore,.. FG, 145 
 Bundaramirti .. ha it ro s a 
Sung, (dynasty) and Turfan' = .. -. 201 
sunrise, parallels about .. 234 & on. 
Supremacy, Mughal, in Madura an 156, ff. 
Surakono, an amulet : F.G, 125 
Surat, and Austria's Commercial Venture in 
the Eighteenth Century 183—-286 
Surgeon, Gabriel Boughton... Fl 47,f. 
Suropuro, guardian spirit of harvest F.G, 134 
Sirya, Rijs of Ramnid .. 45 & n. 
Sirya, sun .. pi “a .66, 234 E n. 
Sdiryavarman, Maukhari: selnes, in inserip, 125—12T 
| Sitttanat!, Chuttanutes, Calcutta “8 .. 250 
Sutherland, the ship, at Pondicherry 
(1761). ‘e .. 68,9, 11—I1s, 20, ff. 
Swat, and Darel .. -" aa a -. 114 
Sykes, Sir P., and Bir A. Stein. . Ae 24, f. 


Syrian Christianity of Travancore .- — -- 





Tahir, Shokh, 9-0. fe 4 

taboo, in Sind, tree at a! 

Tobles for the Computation of Hin Dater i in 
Ineeri plioine, by the late Dr. Burgess | 

Tachibana, Mr., Japancas explorer -- 166 

Tadia Tovan, high caste convert and de 


Bratto .. ; i's ain ar 102, f. 
Taghdumbash valley A =f -» 137 
Tahaneci, (ace ac. in Index to 1918), and Wed- 

dings .. T , - -» Sup 119 
Tahia, Bactria, and the Yuo-chi 255, 261 
Tailapa Il, Chalukya k., patron of Ranna .. 289 
Tajils, Ghalchas .. ro. Ves 127, £,, 231 
Takht-i-Bahai insoription . 266 
Taklamakan, desert ah 138, f. 
Taladayanam, Kadalmallai, 62 : iceman: 

nom) Jataiayanam .. - :4 60, f. 
Talib-ilms, religious students .. es . 116 


Ta-li.lo, Darel valley .. ‘ is -» Ill 
Tapja Tevan, and Bhavani pines. #11, £ 
T'ang, dyn., and tho Darkot pass, 17; and 
8. Turkestan, ctc,, 200, f., 203, 223; annals, 228 
Tangir valley and Sir A. Stein, 112,f.; mos 
quitomin ..  -. -- .. 1M, 116 
‘Tangut, role, etc, in Khara-Khoto 1eT, f. 
Tanjore, B.C, residence, 23, 25, 27; and Madu- 
ra, 37—30, 98, 09, 183, 246; and Chokksa- 
nithe, 42—4 ; and Raémnféj, 45 and n., 190, 
f, 212, £; and Pudukkdtta, 46; history, 
§8—82, 08, and the Tonjamin, ete.; 57; first 
Maratha invasion of, 75,77; and Christianity, 
99;and R. EK. M. Virappa, 105; and the 
Mughals, 121, f., 124 n., 160, f, 217, f., 
248; and Mangammil, 157—16), 163, 183; 
and Kilavan ae eto,, 209, f.; and 
Baagira . 241, £, 
Taotai, of the Temple of the ‘Thousand Bud. 
dhas (Wang Tao-shi ? 194) and Sir A, Stein. 253 
Tara Bai, q. of Maharashtra .. - - gBBi 
Tarim, basin. ti. - 160, 201, f., 222,232 
Tartar, sloop, and the cyclone at Eonsranty. 
WM gaan es teh oe 
‘Tash-Kurghan, in Sarikol BH . 137 
Prikrit words, in O, W. Rajos- 


246 


fatra nds, 

thim .. ar ie . 207 & n., 03 n, 
Ta-tein, 3yrim =. s a a. = .. 262 
Tatta, cult in Sind a” - -» 206, 208 
Tattuvanchori, in 5. India, and de Britto ..23 n. 
Taxila inecrip. .. 7s ‘ 266 n,, 267 n. 
Ta-Yuse-che, or Yue-chi .. rt AS: .. BB] 


Tegara, tn., Tiyiga Drug re a a | 
Toellicherry, and Austris's Commercial Venture 
in the Eighteenth Century .. ee -+ 284 


Tembi, Timbi, African ri¥., and Wm, Bolts .. 286 | 


| T'ien-tchou, India = hy 


ih Ler 


by tho 
Dr, J. Burgess .. es «» S| 
Templea, grants to, ee Chokkdinatha, 44 n., 
87 n.; se¢ Mahibalipdr, 49—57, 65—73; in 
Sringeri, 136; of enake gods, F,G. 139; cave 
temples, in Ma-ti-am, 190; of the Thousand 


Tomples of  Satrunjoya, 


Buddhas aif BE «« TOS, 104, 203, 253 
Thaigachchi, magon, in Rimndg = . 311 
The Manugm riti, some remarks supplementing 

it, in the light of some vara discovered 

texte «as ea os é os ss OO 
Theodosius, coin of =f ‘ ee 
Third Journey of Exploration in : Conteal Asia, 

1913—1916, by Sir A, Stain, 100—118, 

INv—l44, 166—172, 193—204, 221—232, 





240—7458 

| Thousand Buddhas, Temple of, 165, 194, 202, 253 
Thomas, St.,and Gondophares .. -- 3661. 

Thread, the sacred i a -- FG, 131 

Fol an dul net = ah = . F.G, 1M 


Tibetan, and Chinese, rivalry. in E. Turkestan, 
St en ee ee 
once,in Kansu . 4 Pa 7 197, f 1. 


| Tideman, Capt., sik “the apetensel'te Sea 


cherry (1761) ... >F nt Vs ee 
. 265 & n. 
Tien-shan, mts sé if -. 200, at , 233, n. 


Tiger, the ship, and the Cyclone at Pondi- 
cherry, 0, 11, 15: 0r Tyger .. ry sk. Aa 
timber tradeon the Indus .. .. .. 116 
Tinker, J. B., Capt,, of the Medway, and the 
cyclone at Pondicherry (1761) - 13—15, 20 
Tinnevelly and Ranga Krishoa, 119 and n,, 
1215 and Mangammil, 185; and Chanda 
Sahib, 240, 246, f.; and Muhammad Ali ..274, f. 


 Tippoo, and the use of magio in war, 59 n.; 


Tipu Sultan, and the Sringeri Math -.» 1 
Tiruchchengije, Salem Diat., has a Chokkand- 
the insorip. .. a uh as - 40 a, 
Tirukalukkunpam, place referred to by Tévé- 
ramhymners .. =~ = a 5, 70 
Tirumaiyam, fort _ = -» 212 
Tirumalai, Sttupati, Marava Chief, inscrip. of, 
ete,, 43 and n.; death of ne 45 4 o.,47 
Tirumals Nayika, descendant of the Madura 
Rajaa .. * 4 2765 n. 
Tirumal Naik, death, ah 26 f.; theories 
Togarding cause, ete., 27, f., 36, f., 40, 42 n: 
and Mysore, 44,185; story of, 68 n.; ana 
architecture, ete. ar) -- L56—]58, 74 
Tirumangai Alvar, and Talaiayanam Miillai, 
G2, 67, 6a, f. 


INDEX 





Tirumatgalam, and the Tonjamén lands 
Tirumokir, N.of Madura, Siva temple at. 193 n, 
Tirupattir, fort,and Chokkanitha .. -» 4&3 
Tiruppeisimerudir, grant, other ing:rips. by 


Mangammi] .. : ; as 156 n. 
Tiruvallam, N. Arcot diet, ves cap. -- 


Tiruvéngada Nithaiya, viceroy of Tinnevelly, 
119 & n. 
Tiyiga Drug, Tegara, fort in 8 Arcot.. l7 o. 
Tokhta Akhun, with Sir A, Stain ie .» 166 
toleration, of Christianity, by Tirumal Naik, 
28; by Hindu kings, 99 ; religious, of Tipa 
Sultan, 136; of Mangammil . . » 150 eee 10 
tomba, tomb chambers, of C. Asia, 203, 222 ; 


holy, in Sind .. st, a GS: 
Tondamin, the, and-V. Hanshunkihac 210—212 
Tondamin Tjandirayan, subject ofa poem 71, 73 | 


Topjamina, or Pallava Riyos, 46, f., 57; 
Tamalian rulers of Kanchi .. = epee it | 
Tong-li, Eiu-li, oo., and the Eushana. . a» BBS 
‘Tépitturai, in Rimnij . = B- ~. DOO 
Toramépa, date .. << en -» Ls, 13 
Torch, (see 2.¢. in Index to 1916)and Visou. Sup. 117 
Totemiam cs [er . FG, 44—148 
Tovil, (ce aie iin iN oere 1916) and Vigga. Sup. 117 
Toyuk, ruins ai ni os “- -» 202 
trade, eee Austria's Commercial Venture in the 
Eighteenth Century .. ‘ oa S77 
trade, Siidid dd 7SU8 sue ales'sothin * a» 168 


4raditions, of Krishna, F.G. 137; of Viahou. F.G. 140 | 


Travancore,and Christianity, 103; and Raaga 
Epishga, 121; and Maigammal, 158; and 


218, 246 
treasure, and snake guards ... F.G. 140, f. 
treaty, betwoon Bayajiand the French .. 241, f. 


tree, trees, holy, 208; haunted, F.G. 134; and 
serpent worship, F.G, 196, & ; names derived 
from .. 3 * is F.G, 144 

“Trichinopoly, R. C. Mission at, 26, 1.; and 
Vallam, exchanged, 34 and n, ; fortified, 38 ; 
and cannon, 163 n, ; temple, inscription, 40 
n,; and Chokkandtha, 41, f,, 59; cap. of 
Madura, 44; and Tanjore, 59,60, 168; and 
Exoji, 76—78; and Rustam Khan, 06, 99 ; 
and Sengamals Dis, 98; and tho Mughal's 
Slipper, 122—124 and n.; and the Mughals, 
39,213 n., 217 and n.—219; and Aurangzob, 
161; and Mysore, 162,183 ; and Matgammalj, 
185; and Kondi, 189; and Chanda Sahib, 
137—14], 147, 272 and n.; and the Mara- 
thas, 244; and Adwaru'’ddin - 


Turki influence, in Vanaj valley 


| Uderolil, Shekh Tahir, Lal Wadero, the River 


-+ 26 
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46 | Triesio, and Austria's Commercial Vonture in 


the Eightoenth Century 270—281 
Triestinn Society. and Austria's Commercial 
Venture in the Eighteenth Century. . 277, f. 
frifokaaira, a work by Nomehandra .. . ake 
Trincomalee, Trincomalay, and the cyclone (uf 
761), 5, 9, 15, 17; Teironomal ae co IS 
Trivandrum, raided : 102 no, 
Trivikrama, g. in Makibalipir .. a, G.5—07 
Trotter, Sir Henry, and the source of the Oxus, 


| 25:1, 250 
Troy, “ the Eastern” 7. .. Leo 
Tac:, Chineso Gen,, and 3ir A. Stoin a . LAs 

| Tukoji,son of Venu a ir 2180. 
Tulkuch-kil,emall colony near Niyn Oasis . 142 
Tulsi, plant, and Lakshmi ae a FG. 136 


Tulsilis, and Hanumin . -» FG. 134 
Tumsnovich, Capt., (Russian), and Bir A. Stein. 236 
Tan-huang, and Sir A. Stein, 168, 168—171, 
222 ; James, 193, L, 106 
Turfan, and Sir A. Stein, 200—204; or Kao- 
shang, Chinese garrison, 203, 201, £ or 
Turkestan,’ finds, ete,, ioe Sir. A. Stein, 109, 
111, 115, 137, 200, 203, 249, 251 
. 231 


Udayar-pijayam, ee and Masjgam. 


rmii| oe ; ». 1él 
Udeya Tévar, 239; ond Hadigura Tirumat -» 243 
Udbhata, date, eto. as «» 182 


God, and the pulls .. Ls .. 305, 208 
Ujjayini, and sasembliea of poeta, 135; and 
Hiven Tsiang .. oe ba . .. 102 
Ujjvaladatta, quoted the MeMisneigein -. 164 
Uigur, script, 198: rule, in Turfan, 201 ; in 


Uma, goddess’ Ste : - . 68n. 
Umavama Réni, oi Seatiineats he 162 n. 
Umdatu'l Umra, used magioin war .. .. 69n. 
Unity, of culture, and castes .. ..82, M4 


urine, of cows, sacred .. F.G, .45 
Uriyas, and Sri Raiga Réya 239 n. 
Urumchi and Sir A. Stein “3! 165, 202 


murpation, of Rustum Ehan .. . +» 
Uttamapéjayam, Christie= wtieailita; in 
Madura, and Jesuit intolerance, 103; meecrip. 
of Bangaru Tirumala .. vi <n 239 n. 
OU@erapurisa, a work by Gussbhadra .. 288 &n. 
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Uttattir, Madura frontier, and the Moghal+ 


slipper : + 122 
uxorial cinema Coste ra a i 
Uvyskkowlin, inscrip, at i i Tn. 
Vichhadu, ¢., and Lydropholia FG. 150 
Vad, Banyan treo, and Shiva F.G. 136 
Valuge, caste, and Christianity, 27; and Tra- 

vancom, 122; andl Tanjore at -» 103 


Voduha Natha, brother of V. gre cin oes i 


convort to Christianity = 10 
Vigbhata, and Amam .. ‘ -. bed, 
Vagheshvari Mite, and the tiger ... F.G. 160 

aiéya class ; ee | 
Le evil spirit, sid k. Viitram F.G. 136 


Valahhi, or Gupta, era. -» £01 n., 205 
Walalu, (see #. ©. in Index to 1016), and Viiva- 

karmes, 8 p. 119; and Vegi Gurus ., Sup. 120 

Vilana Valent, eanie ars in Holi proces- 


won a ; ‘ ar F.G. 158 
Vallabha,dyn.. es os BY 
Vallam, ond Trichinopoly, Nec ele 36 and 

u., 24; and Chokkanitha .. =i" os 43 
Valli Amma (so #. 0. in Index to 1916) and 

Viem =. és a = .» Bup. LIT | 
Valmiki, aud Bharata’... 0 «. 0 ss aw, 182 
Viana, and Mighas, 18] and n.; date, etc. .. 182 
Vamana, Brahmanical boy  .. ue 66, 67 
Vanaji Pamiitar, Sri, Vanoji Pandit, minister ! 

to Bhahji ifs . 18én 
Van Ecoke, Belgian munonary a Eanchou .. 190 
Vanamian, Bijdpur gen. . - ve 42, 43 
Vardhana,titl .. J -» 150 | 
Varihivatirs, cave, in MahibelipGr . 5), 69 | 
Verihe-Vishyu .. na .» 65 
Varmalits, variant of a iae'a beets i «>» 161 
Varmans, andthe Guptas i. J yegis 
Varuna, g., 66; oud the Makara syiibel -. 208 
Vas, (seo «.u.in Index to 1916) and Viiva- 

erm s. ae ts ST Bg 
Vasantegadh, ijecrip. from = : .. 1M 
Vasiahthe, Holi, aud the d&fioness Dhundha. ~ 
F.G. 155, f, | 


Tasudeva, k.," coins of, 266, 271; date. 266, 270 
Vaiuki Nag, anid Shiva, etc. .. F.G. 139, 1. 


Ce 


Vasumitra, date .. <n at ok! 1a 
Vitapi, Vallabhacep. .. wa ae «81 
Fal Savitri Vral, vow -. «= F.G. 6 
Vays, g -- ia _» 68 


Voshn,. tds itis aainie anyitell 8b: the A’étyeias- 





ira of Bharata .. a = = =. =e 179 
Vedio and noo-Vedi- litersture, and the 


INDEA 








elanint in 
a. 205, f., Be 


Vegetal op, of Natme, {cmale 


Sindhi Cults 


Vehke, Yadéktakéri A irs as a. 
Vel'ala, ard Pallava, identity of, 46 n.; account- 

ant caste r is Hy -» 200 
Vellore, fort, and Zulli kar Khan 4 1a no. 


Vewivon Agra, a work following Eharata’s rules, 180 
Venkaji, and Sivaji s... ee, a | 
Venkanpa, Rayasam of rue! and Alngiri 
Nivu, 63,74; acd SetgamalaDas .. 75 & un. 
Véitkatsa Krishra, pen... under Chokkanit! so. 56—0 
Vé.kata Erishuaiys, Delavai, and Sirja Radja 


ofRimnig «2 fs u.C 45 
Veikaterighavachirya, possibly Dalavel 
under V. RB. Chokkanacha, 188 ; and Ba: garu, 

217; and Rimniid +" *s on . 218 

Venture, #e¢ Austria’s .. wa - . 20g 


Verugipéla, young K, iehra Playing the fut -+ OF 


Venus, Shukra Ae -. FG. 45 
Veriwal imeoriy, , Col. Tod's ae at 205, f. 


Vernaculaia, Indian, corruptions of English in. 28 
Victoria or Zor-kil, Great Dragon, L in the 
Pamira .. eof 
Vidi (ee ac. to Index to 1916) and Viswa- 
karms Sop. 110 
Vidiappa, minister to Tirumal Niik .. . 
Vienna, and Austria's Commercial Venture in 
the Eighteenth Century o e+ 278 
Vijaya, date -. 152 
Vijaya (see 4c. in Index to 1916) and Vispu 
Sup. 117 
136 


Cg _ 2 i 


Le 5 2 ale 2 


* # # # =a 


Vijayaditye, Silihdra chief, date . . 
Vijaya Kumira and Chanda Sahib, 240, {. 
272—274 ; and Anwaru'd-din .» 46 
Vijaya Kumara Muttu Tirumal and the Mara- 
thas 1, oe BS 
Vijaya Kumira, Naidu, end'q. tata: .2)4—216 
Vijayanagar 220 n., 230 1, 241 
Vijaya Réghava, Achyuta, and Chokkinatha, 
58—00; or Vijin Ragunanda, 6) ; and Chris. 
tianity, 61 m.;fafl of . ‘ -» Tf, 08 
Vijaya Raghuniths, -(Mutta V. R., Séhupati, 
Kitts Tévar)of Ramnid, accession, etc., 
209 & n.—211 
Vijaye Kaige Chokkandtha (]689—1731) his. 
tory of, 156 and n. , 184 ; personal rule, etc.. 
186, f.; death of, 189, f., 213—215, 217 n., 
219 ; and Tada Tévan + .. 21 
Vijtopi-Tricent, a Jaina Epistle, book-notice 276 
Vikram, k., and evil epirits F. G. 134 


= 


* 


me 


= 8 


2 mh 


= db 


Vikrama, ora, 148 n., 151, 204 and nn 806. 
301 n.—304; or Bamvat, and Kanishka, 


Sea incunen ante 2% 
Vikramiditya 192, 293 


. & =. 
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Vikroméreagiya, a work by Ealiddéa .. -» 18 
villages, in Kadamba grants .. 165 & nn. 
Vine (see ar. in Index to 1916), ond Via- 
vakarma .. . Bap, 119 
Viphiakadie-clajuiultnanda Sitakarni, jeden 
(vince Sivakhada Nagasiri .. . » 155 
Virappa, Muttu Virappa Li a 9 kn 
Virepratipa, Sri, or Sri Rooge sr Mahadeva, 
name in «a grant es . 40m. 
Viravenkatadéva .. ot 213 n. 


Virgin Mary,and Sindhi cults os “ha »» 205 
Viihyu, g., and Mahibslipir, 60, 65, 65, 69; and 
Kalki, 150; and the Vad tree, F.G. 136; and 

the eagle, ote. = on .. FG. 146, - 
Vishou Vaerdhans, Yaéiodharman, names iden- 

tified with Kalki = ; -» 150, 153 

Vishu-Yasas, name identified with Kalki, 145 

and o., 149, f. 

Vishvakeina aa AC -» 69 
Viepu (see s.c. in Index to 1916), sed Kenda, 
Mahabali, Maha-cammata, Mangra Devi, 
Manikpals, Mul Kajavara, Mal Kumiira, 
Oddie, Panan Devi, Rose-water, Sudardana, 
Torch, Valli Amma, Vijaya Abhuta Devi, 
Bangis, Cobra, Coconnut,Curtain, Hat Adiyna, 
Nevaguoa-Aintiya, Rakus, Rima, Tovil, 
Vijaya, Seven Seas (soe #.e, in Index to 1916). 
Viivakarma (Viskam)}, architect of the gods, 
Sup. 1168; and Areca-sickle, Arrow, Ata 
Magula, Buddhe, Drums, Limes, Mahe-sam- 
mata, Mal-sara Raja, Minikpils, Mitalan, 
Palm, Pattini, Rukottana, Valula, Vaa, Vine, 
Vidi, Hat Adiya (see 4.v, in Index to 1916). 


Viskam, and Viivakarma ot -» Bup. 118 
Vis vanatha, firat author of note, to refer to the 
Agnipurina, etc, ues 176, 178 | 
Viévanatha I, 104, 156; Naik .. 120, 241, 246 
Viyanboyi, spirit .. 4 .. Sup. 119 
sort his commentary on the Mahimnas- 
ar ae » 104 


tae shee aii bronohités, children, oto., ¥.G, 

137; the Nagpanchami, eto., F.G. 13u, £.; 

women's, F.G. 150, 164; Holi day, ete. 
P.Q. 156, 158 
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THE FOLKLORE OF GUJARAT 
NATURE POWERS 


CHAPTER I 


ESIDES the higher-grade deities, whose | 
worship is enjoined and treated of in the 
Shastras and Purfnas, numerous other minor 
deities, none of whom however find a place 
in the Scriptures, are worshipped Hy the 
lower classes, The principle underlying the 
whole fabric of the worship of these minor 
deities, who for the most part are the spirits 
of dead ancestors or herocs, has more in it 
of fear for their power of harming than of 
leve for their divine nature, All untoward 
occurrences in domestic affairs, all bodily 
ailments and unusual natural phenomena, in- 
explicable to the simple mind of the villager 
are attributed to the malignant action of these 
nameless and numerous spirits, hovering over 
and haunting the hahitations of men." The 
Intent dread of receiving injuries from these 
cvil spirits results in the worship by the low- 
class people of a number of deras and matas, 
as they are called. The poor villager, sur- 
,ounded on all sides by hosts of hovering 
spirits, ready to take offence, or even to | 
possess him, on the smallest pretext, requires 
some tangible protector to save him from 
such malign influences.' He sets up and 
enslirines the spirit that he believes to have 
been beneficent to him, and so deserving of 
worship, and makes vows in its honour, 
often becoming himself the officiating 
priest, Each such deity has its own parti- | 
cular thanak (sthina) or locality. Thus 
there is hardly a village which has not a | 
particular deity of its own, But in addition 
to this deity, others in far off villages are 
generally held in high esteem.’ 


There are a number of ways in which 
| these lower-class deities can be installed, 
Their images are made cither of wood, stone, 
or metal? No temples or shrincs are erected 
in their honour’ An ordinary way of 
representing them is by drawing a trident, 
(iriskil, 1 weapon peculiar to god Shiva) in 
red lead and oil on an upright slab of stone 
on a public road, on any dead wall, on the 
confines of a village, or a mountain side, or 4 
hill top, in an underground cellar, or on the 
bank of o stream." Some people paint 
| tridents in their own houses, The trishal, or 
trident, may also be made of wood, in which 
ease its three points are plastered with red- 
lead and oil and covered with a thin coating 
of tin’ Sometimes carved wooden images 
in human shape, daubed over with red-lead 
and oil, are placed in a small wooden chariot 
or in a recess about - foot square. In some 
shrines two brooms or whisks of pcacock’s 
feathers arc placed on either side of th- 
image." A slight difficulty overcome or a 
disease remedied by a vow in honour of ans 
of these deitics offers the oceasion for an 
installation, and in all future emergencies of 
the same kind similar vows are observed. 
A mata justalled to protect a fortress or 4 
street is called o Gadheri Miata,and the wor- 
shippers of a fortress, or street, mother are 
known as Pothias.? At the time of installation 
flags are hoisted near the dedicated places, 
A troop of dancers with jingling anklets 
recite holy verses, while the bhara, exorcist- 
pricst, performs the ceremonies, Generally 
installations are frequent during tlic 
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Navaritra* holidays when, if no human- 
shaped image is set up, afrishél at least is 
drawn in red-lead and oil,' Some of these 
evil deities require, at the time of their in- 
stallation, the baliddn (sacrifice or oblatian) 
ofa goat or a he-bnffalo, Also, when a spirit 
is to he exorcised, the symbol of the familiar 
spirit of the exorcist is set up and invoked 
by him.’ After the installation, no syate- 
matic form of worship is followed in con- 
nection vith them? Hegular forms are 
prescribed for the real gods of the Puranas, 
But upon these the low-caste people are not 
authorrsed to attend. 

Still, in practice there are two forms of 
worship; ordinary or sdmdnya.pija and 
special or vishesha-piija,* Ordinary womhip 
is performed by bathing the deity—which can 
be done by sprinkling as few drops of 
water over it—burning a ghi, or an oil, 
lamp before it, and by offering a cocoanut 
and a pice or a half-anna picer, The 


last is taken away by the bhura, or priest, 


who returns generally half or three-quar- 


ters of the cocoanut as a prasad of the god, | 
There are no particular days prescribed | 


for such worship, but Sundays and Tuesdays 
would seem to be the most favoured,‘ 
On such days, offerings are made for the 
fulfilment of a» vow recorded in order to 
avoid a bédh@, or impending evil, In the 
observance of thiz vow the devotee abstains 
from certain things, such as ghi, butter, 
milk, rice, juvar, betelnut till the period of 
the vow expires. When a vow is thus dis- 
charged, the devotee offers flowers, garlands, 
ineense, food or drink according to the terms 
of his vow." The dhipa, i,e., burning incense 
of gigal (balsamodendron) is one of the 
commonest methods of worship, 
_ #The first nine 
dihada-mite's days. 

' Mr. K, D, Desai. 

’ The Deputy Edecational Inspector, Gohelwad, 

* Mr. N, D, Vora, Schoolmaster, Kajpara, 

’ Mr. N. D, Vora, Schoolmaster, Rajpara, 


bakla' 





The days for special worship are the 
Navaratra holidays, the second day of the 
bright half of Ashadh, the ninth month of the 
Hindu Calendar,* Divisa® or the fifteenth day 
of the dark half of Ashadb, and Kéli-chau- 
das‘ or the fourteenth day of the dark half of 
Ashvin, the last month ; besides other extra- 
ordinary occasions when a spirit has to be 
exorcise? out of a sick persen, 

Che Navaratra daysare said to be the must 
auspicious days for devi-worship, People 
believing in the power of the méatis observe 
fast on these days, Most of them at Jeast 


fast on the eighth day of the Navaratra 


known as Mita-ashtami, taking only a light 
meal which consists of roots, as a rule, 
especially the suran (Amorphophallus campa 
nulatus), and of dates and milk.® On the 
Navaritra days red-lead and oil are applied 
to the images of the devis, and a number of 
oblations, such as loaves, cooked rice, lapsit, 
vaddn? and bakla§ are offered. The utmost 
ceremonial cleanliness is observed in the pre- 
paration of these viands, The corn is sifted, 
cleaned, ground or pounded, cooked, treated 
with frankincense, offered to the gods and 
lastly partaken of before sunset, and all these 
operations must be performed on the same 
day; forthe offerings must not see lamp. 


| light.” Girls are not allowed to partake 


of these offerings, All ceremonies should 
be conducted with much earnestness and 
reverence ; otherwise the offerings will fail to 
prove aceeptable to the matas or devis,!9 
On Mati-ashtami and Kali-chaudas devo- 
tees sometimes offer rams, goats or buffaloes 
ns victims to the devis or devas in addition 
to the usual offerings of lapsi, vadén and 
The night of Kali-chaudas js 
believed to be so favourable for the cficacious 





' SACRE cal cara GE ne eg er 
he influence of the maths is very strong in these days, n otherwise as Mitind 


* Mr. M.D, Vayas, Shastri, Bhayavadur. 
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1 Lapss is coarse wheat-flour fried in ghi and sweetened with molasses or sugar, 
* Vadin-bean flour—generally of gram or peas—is allowed to remain in water with snices . it 

wcquires a sufficeint degree of consistence, when it is rolled into small biscuit-sized balls and fried in oll 
} Sak! are emall round flat cokes of dry boiled beans. 
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recitation (sadhana) of certain mantras, 


mysterious incantations possessing sway | 


over spirits, that bAwrer (exorcists) leave 
the village and sit up performing certain 
rites in cemeteries, on borning-ghats, and 
in other equally suitable places where 
spirits are supposed to congregate," 

On Divisi, the last day of Ashadh, the 


ninth month, low=caste people bathe their — 


gods with water and milk, besmear them 
with red-lead and oil, and make offerings 
of cocoanuts, lapsi, bakld of adad (Phan- 
solens radiatus) or kanadr*, Particular 
offerings sre believed to be favoured by 
particular deities : for instance, khichdo 
(rice and pulse boiled together) and oil, 
or tave (flat unleavened loaves) are favoured 
by the goddess Meldi, boiled rice by Shikotar 
and lapsi by the goddess Gatrid,? 

On these holidays, as well os on the 
second day of the bright half of Ashadh 


the devotees hoist flags in honour of the | 


spirits, and play on certain musical instru- 
ments producing discordant sounds. Mean- 
while bhkwraz, believed to be interpreters of 
the wills of evil spirits, undergo self-torture, 
with the firm conviction that the spirits 
have entered their persons. 
they Insh themselves with iron chains 
or cotton braided scourges," At times a 
bhava places a pan-full of sweet oil over 
a fire till it boils, He then frics cakes in 
it, and takes them out with his unprotected 
hands, sprinkling the boiling oil over his 
hair, He further dips thick cotton wicks 
into the oil, lights them and puts them into 
his mouth and throws red-hot bullets into 
his mouth, seemingly without any injury.’ 
This process secures the confidence of the 
sevakas or followers, and is very often used 
by Ghucas when exorcising spirits from 
persons whose confidence the bhuvas wish 


of the black earthen vessel,® 


Sometimes | 


| order? 


to gain, <A bow!l-full of water is then passed 


round the head of the ailing person (or 
animal) to be charmed, rnd the contents 
are swallowed by the exorcist to show that 
he has swallowed in the water all the ills 
the flesh of the patient is heir to,‘ 

In the cure of certain diseases by cxorcis- 


| ing the process known as ufdr is sometimes 


gone through, An wfdr is a sacrificial 
offering of the nature of a scapegoat, and 
consists of a black earthen vessel, open and 
broad at the top, and containing apn, vadan, 
baklé, a yard of atlas (dark-red silk fnbric), 
one rupee and four annas in cash, pieces of 
charcoal, red-lead, sorro (or surmo-lead 
ere used as cye-powder), an iron-nail and 
three cocoanuts,! Very often a trident is 
drawn in red-lead and oil on the outer sides 
The bhura 
carries the wfdr in his hands with a drawn 
sword in a procession, to the noise of the 
jingling of the anklets of his companions, 
the beating of drums and the rattling of eym- 
bals, After placing the ular in the cemetery 
the procession returns with tumultuous 
shouts of joy and much jingling of anklets,® 

Sometimes bhuvas are summoned for two 
or three nights preceding the day of the 


atdr ceremony, and a ceremony known as 


Danklin-berwin or the installation of the 
dankla? is performed, (A danklaf is aspecial 
spirit instrument in the shape of a small 
kettle-drum producing, when beaten by a 
stick, a most discordant, and, by long associa- 
tion, a melancholy, grucsomre and ghnstly 
sound—K, B, Fazlullah), 

Many sects have special deities of their 
own, attended upon by a bhuva of the same 
The biuva holds a high position 
in the society of his caste-fellows. He 
believes himself to’ be possessed by the devi 
or mité whose attendant he is, and declares, 


' Mr, N. M. Dave, Schoolmaster, Sanka, 
® Kansir is course wheat-flour cooked in 
sugar and taken with ghi,—B. L, Dave, Schoolmaster, 
§ The Deputy Educatiosal Inspector, Gobelwad. 
‘ Mr, N. D, Vora, Schoolmaster, Kajpara. 
© Mr. N..D. Vora, Schoolmaster, Rajpara, 


1 Mr, Girrjashankar Karunashankar, Schoolmaster, Songadh. 


© Mr, Jagannath Hirji, Schoolmaster, Chok, 


three times as much water and sweetened with molasses or 
Kotda-Sangani, 


° Mr, G, K.Dave, Schoolmaster, Sultanpore. 
Mr. B. K. Dave, Schoolmaster, Kotda-Sangani. 


} A dankld is otherwise known by the 
name of diig-dwdioon 
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while possessed by her, the will of the mata, 
replying for her to such questions as may be | 


The devis are supposed fo | 


put to him, 
appear in specially favoured bhuvas and to 
endow them with prophetic powers.* 

The following is a list of some of the inferior 
local deities of Gujarat and Kathiawar -— 

(1) Suro-piro,—This is generally the spirit 
of some brave ancestor who died a heroic 
death, and is worshipped by his descendants 
as o family-god at his birthplace as well 
as at the scene of his daath, where a pillar 
(palio) is erected to his memory,? 

(2) Vachhro, otherwise known by the 
name of Dada (sire) —This is said to have 
been a Rajput, killed in rescuing the cow- 
herds of some Chirans, who invoked his aid, 


from a party of free-booters.4 He is con- | 


sidered to be the family-god ofthe Ahirs of 
Solanki descent, and is the sole village-deity 
in Okba and Baradi Districts,* 
places dedicated to this god are Padana, 
Aniali, Taluka Mengani,“ Khajurdi, Khi a- 
sara and Anida.’ He is represented by a 
stone horse, and Chirans perform priestly 
duties in front of him.’ Submission to, and 
vows in honour of, this god, are believed to 
eure rabid-dog-bites,® 

(3) Sarmilio commands worship in Gondal, 
Khokhari and many other places, Newly- 
married couples of many castes loosen the 
knots tied in their marriage-scarves as a 
mark of respect for him.* Persons bitten 
by a snake wear round their necks a piece 
of thread dedicated to this god,* 

(4) Shitala is a goddess known for che 
cure of small-pox-—Persons attacked by this 
discase observe vows in her honour, Kalavad 
and Syadla are places dedicated te her? 


(5) Ganigor —Virgins who are anxious. 


to secure suitable husbands and comfortable 


EE 


1 Mr. Jethabhai Mangaldas, Schootmaster, Gondal, 


* Ms. D, K. Pandya, Schoolmaster, Dhank. 

* Mr. L. G. Travadi, Schoolmaster, Upleta, 

* Mr. H, R. Pandya, Schoolmaster, Khirasara, 
* Mr. D, K. Pandya, Schoalmaster, Dhapk. 


* Two pieces of cloth, a snonidercloth anda scarf are cast 


are tied together by = knot, 
Mr, N. M. Dave, Sckhcolmaster, Sinka, 


Other | 


| mory, containing an image of Shiva 





establishments worship this goddess and 
observe vows in her honour,? 

(6) Todalia—She hag neither an idol nor 
a temple sct up in her honour, but is repre- 


| sented by a heap of stones lying on the 
| village boundary—Padal or Jaimpa. All mar- 
| riage processions, before entering the village 


(Sanka) or passing by the heap, pay homage 
to this deity and offer a cocoanut, {failure to 
do which is believed to arouse her wrath, 
She does not command daily adoration, but 
on oceasions the attendant, who is a Chum- 
valid Koh, and who appropriates all the 
presents to this deity, burns frankincense of 
gugal (balsamodendron) and lights a lamp 
before her,'° 

(7) Buttaya also is represented by s neap_ 
of stones on a hillock in the vicinity of 
Sanka, Her worshipper is a Talabdia Koli. 
A long season of drouglit leads to her 
propitiation by feasting Brihmans, for 
which purpose four pounds of corn are 
taken in her name from each threshing floor 
in the village," 

(8) Surdhan.—This seems to have been 
some brave Kshatriya warrior who died on a 
battlefield, A temple is erected to his me- 
The 
attending priest is an Atit,1° 

(9) Ghogho—This is a cobra-god wor- 
shipped in the village of Bikhijada having 
a Bajana (tumbler) for his attending 
ariest 20 





(10) Pir,—This is a Musalman saint, im 
whose honour no tomb is erected, the spe 
site alone being worshipped by a devotee, 

(11) Raneki is represented by a heap of 
stones, and is attended upon by chamars 
(tanners), Her favourite resort is near the 
Dhedvidi (te,, a quarter inhabited by 
sweepers), A childless Girasia is said to 


7 esi = ——— 
* Mr. Nandlal Kalidas, Schoolmaster, Chhatrisd. 
* Mr. H, R. Pandya, Schoolmaster, Khirasara. 
* Mr. D. K. Pandya, Schoolmaster, Dhank, 

* Mr.L. G, Travadi, Schoolmaster, Upleta. 


over the bridegroom and the | 


It is the unloosening of this tie which is bere referred to,—Mr. K. D, ra 
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four or five children, then his wife and 
lastly himself, In reward for his self- 
devotion the goddess faced towards Miani 
and no mishaps are believed to take place in 
the village,= 

(15) Hinglaj —This goddess hasa place 
of worship a hundred and fifty miles from 
Karachi in Sind, to which her devotees and 
believers make pilgrimage," 

In the village of Jasdin, in Kathiawar, 
there is an ancient shrine of Kalu-Pir in 
whose meniory there are two sepulchres 
covered with costly fabries, and a large flag 
Hoats over the building. Both Hindus and 
| Musalmang believe* in this saint, and offer 

(14) Harsidh.—Gaindhavi in Bardi and | cocoanuts, sweatmeats and money to his 
Ujjain are the places dedicated to this | soul, A part of the offering being passed 
goddess. There is a tradition connected | through the smoke of frankincense, burning 
with her that her image stood in a place | in a brazier near the saint's grave in the 
of worship facing the seaon Mount Koyalo | shrine, the rest is returned to the offerer. 
in Gandhavi, She was believed to sink or | Every morning and evening a big kettle- 
swallow all the vessels that sailed by, A | drum is beaten in the Pir's honour, 

Bania named Jagadusi, knowing this, pro | Other minor deities are Shikotir, believed 
pitiated her by the performance of religious | by sailors to be able to protect them from 
austerities, On being asked what boon he | the dangers of the deep;' Charmathvati, the 
wanted from her, he requested her to descend goddess of the Rabaris ;° Macho, the god of 
from her mountain-seat, She agreed on the | the shepherds ;5 Meldi, in whom Vaghries 
Bania promising to offer a living victim for | (bird-catchers) believe ;5 Pithid, the fa- 
every footstep she took in descending, | vourite god of Dheds;? Dihavdi, who is 
Thus he sacrificed one victim after another worshipped by . hajém (barber);5 
until the number of victims he had brought | Khodiar;* Geéla® Dadamo,® Kshetrapal,” 
was exhausted, He then first offered his | Chavad,™ Mongal,'® Avad,’® Palan,'’ Vir 


have observed a vow in her honour for a 
son, and a son being born to him, he dedi- 
eated certain lands to her ; but they are no 
longer in the possession of the attendants,! 
(12) Hanuman—Ona mound of carth 
there is an old worn-out image of this god, 
People sometimes light 1 lamp there, offer 
cocoanuts and plaster the image with red- 
lead and oil, A sédhu of the Miragi sect, a 
Koli by birth, acts as pujari,' | 
(13) Shakta (or shakti),—This is s Girasia 
goddess attended upon by a Chumvalia Koli, 
On the Navaritra days, as well as on the 
following day, Girasias worship this goddess, 
and if necessary observe vows in her name,! 





“Mr. N, M. Dave, Schoolmaster, Sanka, 2 Mr Mr, D. K, ‘Pandya, Sch Schoolmaster, Dhhank, 

® The tendency to fraternise as much in belief as in nationality is a notable feature of Indian life. The 
saying goes :—Hinda Musalmin ¢k Rim bij: Rehmdn, The Hindu and Musalman are not far apart: one is 
the follower of Kim, the other of Rehmiin (the most compassionate—a Kurapic name of Allah). Again says 
another proverb: The Hindu and Musalmin are as closely connected as the breast and the skirt of a garment 
(Hindu né Musalmin moli diman jo vehevir), The Hinds pays homage to the Pir, the Muslim repays the 
compliment by holding some of his Hinde brother's lower class deities, sach as Vaital and Kili and Amba, in 
awe, The Hindu worships and breaks coconnuts before the Moharram faasias—the Musalman responds by 
showing @ sneaking sort of a regard for the Holi, whom be believes to have been a daughter of the patriarch 
Abrabam. Tels reciprocal good fellowship in time of political agitation, like those of the Indian Mutiny, results 
in the * chapati '", or unleavened bread loaf, being considered a symbol to be honoured both by Muslim and 
Hindu ; andi: more-reckot thmes,:aa during the plague troubles in Allsbabed and Cawnpore, shows Heel! in the 
Muslim garlanding the Hindu on a holiday, and the Hindus setting op saherbat-stalls for Musalmans on an Id 
day.—Khan Bahadur Faztullah, 
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Vaital,' Jalio,' Gadio,’ Paino,' Parolio,* “IT am the very light of the sun and the 
Sevalio,' Andhario,! Fulio' Bheravo,! | moon.*” Being the émbodiment or tlic 


Ragantio," Chod,* Gitrad,= Manomai and 
Verai.? There are frequent additions to the 


number, as any new disease or unusual and © 


untoward incident may bring a new spirit into 
existence, The installationof such dcities 
is not a costly concern,’ and thus there is 
no serious check on their recognition, 

The sun, the beneficent night-dispelling, 
light-bestowing great luminary, is believed to 
be the visible manifestation of the Almighty 
God," and inspires the homan-mind with a 
feeling of grateful reverence which finds 
expression in titles like ‘irité, Life-Produ- 
cet, the nourisher and generator of all lite 
and activity", 

He is the chief rain-sender’; there is a coup- 
let used in Gujarat illustrative of this belief, 
It runs:—“Oblations are cast into the Fire - 
the smoke carries the prayers to the sun; the 
Divine Luminary, propitiated, responds in 
sending down gentle showers,"" “* The sacred 
smoke, rising from the sacrificial offerings, 
ascends through the ethereal regions to the 
Sun, He transforms it into the rain-giving 
clouds, the rains y--oduce food, and food pro-— 
duces the powers of generation and multipli- 
cation and plenty, Thus, the sun, as the | 
propagator of animal life, is believed to be 
the hichest deitr.*" 

It is pretty generally believed that vows 
in honour of the sun are highly efficacious in | 
curing eye-diseases and strengthening the 
eyesight, Mr, Damodar Karsonji Pandya 
guotes from the Bhagvadgiti the saying 
of Krishna: 


wifey vib 


+ Mr, 8. D. Vorty Rajpar, 
’ Mir. G. KR, Dave, Sultanpore. 
* Mr. K. D, Desai, 


| 





Mr, K. D, Desai. 
' Mr, M.D, Vyas, Schoulriaster, Ghayaradur, 





| poets partied brides,!= 


i 


fountain of light, the sun imparts his lustre 
either to the bodies or to the eyes of his 
devotees, It is said that a Rajput woman of 
Gomata in Gondal and a Brehman of Rajkot 


| were cured of white leprosy by vows in 


honour of the sun.* Similar vows are made 
to this day for the cure of the same disease, 
Persons in Kathiawar suffering from oph 
thalmic disorders, venereal affections, lenco- 
derma and white leprosy are known to 
observe rows in honour of the sun? 

The Parmir Rajputs believe in the efficacy 
of vows in honour of the sun deity of Man- 
davraj, in curing hydrophobia,™” 

Women believe that a vow or a rat made 
to the sun is the sutc means of attaining 
their desires, Chiefly their vows are made 
with the object of securing a son, On the 
fulfilment of this desire, in gratitude to the 
Great Luminary, the child is often called 
after him, and given such a name as Suraj- 
Ram, Bhinu-Shankar, Ravi-Shankar, Adit- 
Rim, 

Many cradles are received as presents at 
the temple of Mandarraj, indicating that the 
barren won:n who had made vows to the 
deity have been satisfied in their desire for 
a son, the vows being fulfilled by the present 
| of such tor-cradles tothe sun, In the case 
of rich donors, these cradles are made of 
precious metal,'? 

At Mandvara, in the Muli District of 
Kathiawar, the Parmir Rajputs, as well as 
the Kathis, bow to the image of the sun, on 
their marringe-day, in company with their 
After the birth of 





= The Secale Educational lispector, Gobelwad. 
° Mr, DOK, Pandya, Dishink, 


. are: Allibo nir-us-samdiwdtiwal ard, mathalo norihi-ka miskatin biba 


: He is the 


orm in a gluss,—Faziullah Lat 


nustih—Koran, 
Bh en org aes the — and the Earth, The likeness of His Light being similar to a 
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head is shaved for the first time in the pre- 
sence of the Mindavraj deity,* and a suit of 
rich clothes is presented to the image by the 
maternal uncle of the child,? 

The sun is #iaiagt the observer of all 
things and nothing can escape his notice, | 
His eye is believed to possess the lustre of 
the three Vedic lores, vis.. Rigveda, Yajur- 
veda and Simaveda, and is therefore known 
by the name of Yyqf, The attestation of 
a document in his name as Sirya-Narayana- 
Sikshi is believed to be ample security for 
the sincerity and good faith of the parties,* 
Oaths in the name of the sun are considered 
so binding that persons swearing in his name 
are held to be pledged to the strictest truth,4 

Virgin girls observe a ret, or vow, called | 
the ‘fili-rrat" in the sun’s honour, for 
attaining Wey aT 
from widowhood. In aia this wrat, or 
vow, the votary, having bathed and worship- 
ped the sun, sprinkles wet red-lnc drops 
before him.® 

According to Forbes’s Rismala, the sun 
revealed to the Kathis the plan of regaining 
their lost kingdom, and thus commanded 
their devout worship and reverence, The 
temple named Suraj-deval, near Thin, was 
set up by the Kathis in recognition of this 
Favour, Init both the visible resplendent — 
dise of the sun and his image are adored, 

People whose horoscopes declare them to 
have been born under the Sérya.dashé,or solar 
influence, have from time to time to observe 
vows prescribed by Hindu astrology,’ 

Cultivators are said to observe vows in 
honour of the sun for the safety of their 





duty as brushes they are cloven into two and the 





ernal exemption | 








OOOO 

The following are some of the standard 
books on sun-worship:— 

(1) Aditya-hridaya—literally, the Heart 
of the Sun, It treats of the glory of the sun 
and the mode of worshipping him, 

(2) Brihadiranyakopanishad and Mandu- 
la-Brahmans—portions of Yajur-veda reci- 
ted by Vedic Brahmans with a view to 
tender symbolic as well as mental prayers to 
the sun, 

(3) Bibhrid—the fourth chapter of the 

(4+) A passage in Brahman—a portion of 


| the Vedas, beginning with the words Faq 


Thow art self-existent—is entirely devoted to 


| Sun-worship,” 


(3) Siirya-Purina—A treatise relating a 
number of stories in glorification of the sun. 

(6) Sdrya-kavacha,™ 

(7) Sarya-gita, 

(8) Sirya-Sahasranama—a list of one 


thousand names of Sirya."! 


It is customary among Hindus to cleanse 
their teeth every morning with a wooden 
stick, known as dalant and then to offer 
salutations to the sun in the form of a verse 


which means:"Oh God, the ddtans are torn 


asunder and the sins diseppear, Oh the 
penetrator of the innermost parts, forgive us 
our sins, Do good unto the benevolent and 
unto our neighbours,” This prayer is com- 


Better educated people recite a shloka, 
which runs: “Bow unto Savitri, the sun, the 
observer of this world and its quarters, the 
eye of the universe, the inspirer of all 
energy, the holder of a three-fold person- 


Unfortunate parents, pera have lost many children, vow bo 


to them, observing all the time a votive ahatieatice 


| ee are 3 or 5 or 7 years old, the vow is ful- 
temple of Serie" at Dakor, to have their bair cut for the 


—K, 


, iauapaldas, Gondal dal. Chin Pass 


19 _— M, M. Rana, Rajkot 


Schoolmaster, Songadh. 
teoder sprigs of the Nim or Babul trees for tooth-brushes. After they ane 


tenderest part is used ws a tongue-scraper.— 
1 Mr. N. M, Dave, Sanka, 
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ality (being an caibodisieant of the forms of 
the three gods of the Hindu Trinity, 
Brahma, Vishnu and Maheshvar)—the 


embodiment of the three Vedas, the giver) 


of happiness and the abode of God,' 
After his toilet a high-easte Hindu should 


take a bath and offer morning prayers and | 


arghyas to the sun.* The Trikala.Sandhya 
is enjoined by the Shastras on every 
Brahman, ie¢., every Brahman should perform 
the Sandhya thrice during the day: in the 
morning, at mid-day and in the evening: 
The Sendhyé is the prayer a Brahman offers, 
sitting in divine meditation, when he offers 


three arghyas to the sun and recites the | 9 observe all the Sundays of the year.’ 


Giyatri mantra 108 times,* 

The arghya is an offering of water ina 
spoon half filled with tarley seeds, sesamum 
seeds, sandal ointment, rice, and white 
flowers. In offering the arghya the right 
foot is folded below the left, the spoon is 
lifted to the forehead and is emptied to- 
wards the sun after reciting the Gayatri 
mantra,’ If water is mot available for 
offering the orghyas, sand may serve the 


purpose, But the sun must not be deprived | 


of his arghyas® 

The Gayatri is the most sacred mantra in 
honour of the sun, containing, as it does, 
the highest Jaudations of him.” A Brah- 
man ought to recite this mantra 324 times 
every day, Otherwise he incurs a sin as 
great as the slaughter of a cow," Accord- 
ingly.a Rudrikshmala, or o rosary of 108 
Rudraksh beads, is used in connecting the 
nomber of Gayatris recited.’ 
sively the right of the twice-born two recite 
the Gayatri, None else is authorised to 
recite or even to hear a word of it, Neither 
females nor Shidras ought to catch an echo of 
even a single syllable of the Giyatrimantra®. 


A ceremony, called Siryopasthan, in which | 


a man has to stand facing the sun with his 
hands stretched upwards at an angle towards 
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the son, is st pial” as a part of thre 
sandhya,® 


Of the days of the weck, Ravivar, or Sun- 
day is the most suitable for Sun worship". 
Persons wishing to secure wealth, good- 
bealth and a happy progeny, especially 
people suffering from disorders caused by 


heat and from diseases of the eyes, barren 


women, and men anxious for victory on the 
battlefield, weekly observe vows in honour of 


the sun, and the day on which the vow is to 


be kept is Sunday,"" Itis left to the de- 
votee to fix the number of Sundavs on which 
he will observe the craft, and he may choose 


On such days the devotees undergo ceremo- 
nial purifications by means of baths and the 
putting on of clean garments, occupy a 
reserved clean seat, light a ghi-lamp and re- 
cite the Aditya-hridaya-patha, which is the 
prescribed mantra for Sun worship."* Then 
follows the Nyasa, (Fara) in the recitation 
of which the devotee has to make certain 
gestures (or to perform physical ceremo- 
ninls), First the tips of all the four fingers 
are made to touch the thumb as is donc 


in counting, Then the tips of the fingers are 


made to touch the palm of the other hand, 
Then one hand is laid over the other, Then 
the fingers are made to touch the heart, the 
head, the eyes, and the hair in regular order. 
The right hand is then put round the lead 
and made to smite the left)? An ashtadala 


| or eight-cornered figure is drawn in gulal, 
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(red powder) and frankincense, red oint- | (6) In Chaitra, people should break 
ment and red flowers are offered to the sun.’ their fasts with a little ghi and molasses, 
Durva grass is also commonly used in the (7) In Vaishakha, the only satisfaction . 
process of Sun worship? allowed to those observing the vrat is to lick 
Sometimes a hexangular figure is drawn | their own palms three times, 
(8) In Jyeshtha, the fast is observed 
_ simply on thtee anjalis or palmfuls of pure 
water, 
(9) In Ashidha, three chillies may be caten, 
(10) In Shrivana, only cow-urine and 
molasses are tasted, 
(11) In Bhadrapada, cow-dung and sugar 
are partaken of, 
(12) In Ashvina, the application of chan- 
| dan (sandal wood) either in the form of an 
ointment or of powder, 
/ | Only a few very pious and enthustastic 
instead of the arhtadal, a copper disc is | devotees observe all Sundays in the above 
| 


ee ee eee 





placed over it and the sun is worshipped by | manner, In average cases, the devotecc 
Panchopachar or the five-fold ceremonials,* | allows himself rice, ghi, sugar, milk, 4, ¢, 
Of all ceremonials a namaskir is cspecially | white food, the restriction being only as to 
dear to the sun.4 It is said -— colour,* 
aenrefirar araraas: fara: | | People observing vows in honour of the 
qiranica Persreit arraiz: |! | siiti'take food only once during the day, and 

A namaskir or bow is dear to the sun; a_ that too in béjas or dishes made of kAdkhara 
stream of water (pouring water in a small | (or palash) leaves, This is considered one 
stream over Shiva’s idol) is dear to Shiva: of the conditions of worship, there being 
benevolence to Vishnu and good dinner to’ | some mysterious relation between Sirya and 
a Brahman,* | the Khakhara* 

In observing vows in the sun's honour on | I the Pushya Nakshatra happens to fall 
Sundays, the following special foods are ; ona Sunday, the worship of the Stn an 
prescribed in particular months :*— that day is believed to be most efficacious in 

(1) In Kartika, the first month, the | fulfilling the desires of the devotees.’ 
devotee is to take only three leaves of the | Of the days of the month, the seventh day 
Tulsi or the holy basil plant, of both the bright and the dark halves of each 

(2) In Margashirsha, the devotee may , month ® andthe Amivasya day, he Fay the 
only lick a few pieces of candied sugar, “last day of a Hindu calendar ygighc a 2 ous 

(3) In Pausha, the devotee may chew | set apart for Sun-worship. The Le 
three stalks of green darbha grass, of the worship are the sam: as those on 

(4) In Magha, » few seeds of sesamum | Sundays. In f act, In ulmost all the obser- 
and sugar mixed together may be swallowed. | vanees in connection with the sun the = 

(5) In Phaélguna, o cousecrated draught ceremonials are to be gone through. Boye 
of curds and sugar may be drunk. often « Brahman recites the paitha direct- 


1 Mr, K, P, Joshi, Schoolmaster, Limbdi, ? Mr, G, K, Bhatt, Songadh, 

* Mr, B, K, Dave, Schoolmaster, Kotda-Sangani. 
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ing his hosts or hostesses to perform certain 
ceremonial gestures, On the last of the 
number of days which the devotee has 
decided to observe, the erat is celebrated 
and Brahmans are feasted. This celebration 
of the erat is known as rrafajararen* 

The special occasions for Sun-worship 


are the Sankrinti days and the solar 
eclipses, 


In each year there are twelve Sankranti 
days on which the sun moves from one sign 
of the zodiac to another, Sun-worship is 
performed on all these Sankrantis, but 
Makara-Sankrinti, which falls on the 12th o1 
13th of January, is considered the most im. 
porrant.* The uttaréyana-parvan falls on this 
day, t.¢,, the sun now crosses to his north 
ern course from his sonthern, and the time 
of that Parvan is considered so holy that o 
persor dying then directly attains salvation.” 
On this day, many Hindus go on a» pilgrim. 
age to holy places, offer prayers and sicri- 
fiees to the sun, and give alms to Brahinans 
in the shape of sesamin. seeds, gold, gar- 
ments and cows,4 Much secret, as well as 
open, charity is dispensed * grass and 
cotton-seeds are given to cows, and ldpyi* 
and loaves to dogs. Sweet balls of 
sesamum seeds and molasses are eaten as a 
praséd and given to Brahmans, and dainties 
such as lapsi are partaken of by Hindu house- 
holds, in company with » Brahman or two, 
who are given daksnina after the meals, 
~ On volar eclipse rays, most of the Hindy 
sects bathe and offer prayers to God,  Duwr- 
ing the eclipse the sun is believed to be 
combating with the demon Rahu, prayers be- 
ing offered for the sun's succes, When the 
sun has freed himself from the wrasp of 
the demon and sheds his full lustre on thie: 
earth, the people take ceremonial baths, 
offer prayers to God with « concentrated 
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mind, and well-to-do people give in alms as 
much as they can afford of all kinds of 
grain’, 

The Chaturmas-vrat, very common in 
Kathiawar, is a favourite one with Hindus, 
The devotee. in performing this erat, ab- 
stains from food on those days during the mon- 
scons on which, owing to cloudy weather, 
the sun is not visible, Even if the sun is 
concealed by the clouds for days together, 
the devout votary keeps fasting till he sees 
the deity again’, 

Barren women, womem whose children die, 
and especially those who lose their male 
children, women whose husbands suffer from 
diseases caused by heat, lepers, and persons 
suffering from ophthalmic silments observe 
the vow of the sun in the following manner ® 
The vows are kept on Sundaysand Amiivasyi 
days, and the number of such days is deter- 
mined by the devotee in accordance with the 
behests of « learned Brahman, The woman 
observes a fast on-such days, bathes herself 
at noon when the sun reaches the zenith, and 
dresses herself in clean garments, Facing 
the sun, she dips twelve red karan flowers in 
red or white sandal ointment and recites the 
twelve names of Sirya as she presents one 
Hower after another to the sun with a bow. t 
On each day of the craft, she takes. food 
only once, in the shape of lapsi, in bajas of 
khakharai or palash leaves ; white food in the 
form of rice, or rice cooked in milk is some- 
times allowed, She keeps a ghi-lamp burn. 
ing day and night, offers frankincense, and 
sleeps at night ona bed made onthe floor 1 

People who are declared by the Brahmans 
to be under the evil influence (dasha) of 
Sirya, observe vows in the sun’s honour and 
go through the prescribed rites on Sundays 
Such persons take special kinds of food 
and engage the services of priests to recite 
* Mr. N, J. urad, 

* Mr. 

Mr, M. 


t The names are: | Aditya, 2 Divakar, 3 Bhiékar, 4 Prabhikar, 5 Sahasrinshn, 6 Trilochan, 7 Hari- 


tishva, 8 Vibhiivasu, 9 Divikrit, 10 
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holy texts in honour of the sun, If all goes 
well on Sunday, Brahmans, Sadhus and 
other pious persons are entertained at a feast, 
This feast is known as craf-ujavacun, Some 
persons have the sun's image (an ashtadal) 


engraved on a copper or a golden plate for — 


daily or weekly worship, ' 


On thé twelfth day after the delivery of a | 


child, the sun is worshipped ond the tome 
sacrifice is performed, * 

If at a wedding the sun happens to be in 
an unfavourable position according to the 
bridegroom's horoscope, an image of the sun 
is drawn on gold-leaf and given away in 
charity, Charity inany other form is also 
common on such an occasion, = 

A Nagar bride performs sun-worship for 
the seven days preeeding her wedding, * 

In Hindu funeral ceremonies three arghyas 
are offered to the sun, and the following 
mantra is chanted * :— 

It means—one should ever recite the six 
names of the Sun, Aditya, Bhaskar, Bhanu, 
Ravi, Serya, Divakar, which destroy sin, 


day after the death of a person,when arghyas 
are offered, and two carthen pots,. contain- 


ing a handful of raw khickedi—rice and — 


pulse—and covered with yellow picces of 
cotton are placed outside the house, This 
ceremony is called gadéso bharvo, ' 

Rajahs of the solar race always worship 
the rising sun, They also keep a golden 
image of the sumin their palaces, and engage 


Jearned) Brahmans to recite verses in his | 


honour. On Sundays they take only one 

weal and that of simple rice (for white food 

is most acecptable to the sun). * 
Circumambulations round images and other 


belt objects are considered meritorious and — 
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holy objects, 
-commou now than formerly.’* Still, visitors 





to cause the destruction of sin,* The subject 
has been dwelt on at length in the Dharma- 
sindhu-grantha, Vratarija, and Shodashopna- 
ehira among the Dharma-Shastras of the 
Hindas,? 

The object round which turns are taken 
is either the image of a god, such as of 
Ganpati, Mahidew or Vishnu? or the portrait 
of a guru, or his footmarks engraved or 
impressed upon some substance, or the agui- 
kanda (the fire-pit),* or the holy cow'®, or 
some sacred tree or plant, such as the Vad 
(banyantree), the Pipal (ficus religiosa),'' 
the Shami (prosopis spicegera), the Amba 
(mango tree), the Asopalava tree (Poly- 
althen longi folin),"* or the Tulsi (sweet 


_ basil) plant. 


It is said to have been a custom of the 
Brahmans in ancient times to complete their 
daily rites before sunrise every morning, 
and then to take torns round temples and 
The practice is much less 


to a temple or an idol, usually are careful to 


| go round it a few times at least (generally 
| five or seven), The usual procedure at such 
The sun is also worshipped on the thirteenth | 


a time is to strike gongs or ring bells after 
the turns, to east a glance at the shikhar 
or the pinnacle of the temple, and then to 
return!” 

Women observing the chdturmag-rraf, or the 
monsoon vow, lasting from the eleventh day of 
the bright half of Ashadh (the ninth month) 
to the eleventh day of the bright half of Kar- 
tik (the first month) first worship the object, 
round which they wish to take turns, with 
panchamril (a mixture of milk, curds, sugar, 
ghi and honey), The number of turns way 
he either 5, 7, 2] or 108, At cach turn 


‘they keep entwining a fine cotton thread 
and place a penda® or a bantasat or a betel- 


leaf or an almond, a cocoanut, a fig or some 


# Mr. H, M, Bhatt, Schoolmaster, Ganod, 

‘ Mr, H, M. Bhatt, Schoolmaster, Ganod, 
« Mr. R, B, Pandya, Jetpor, Sanskrit School 

‘ Mr. D. K. Pandya, Schoolmaster, Dhhank, 
® Mr, J. D. Khandhar, Sayala. 

18 Mr, N. D. Vora, Rajpara, 

4 Mir, N, D. Vora, Schoolmaster, Rajpara, 

{A suger cake, 
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other fruit before the image or the ebject | case of Shiva, one must not cross the jald- 
walked round. These offerings are elaimed | dheri* or the small passage for corducting 
by the priest who superintends the cere- | water poured over the Shiva-linga,* 

mony, When o sacred tree is circum- | Sometimes'in pradakshinds the votary 
ambulated, water is poured out at the foot | repeats the name of the deity round which 
of the tree at each turn,* the turns are taken while the priest recites 

During the month of Shravan (the tenth | the names of the gods in Shlokas§ Soma- 
month) and during the Purushottama (or the | times the following verse is repeated,® 
interealatory) month, men and women observe: | Srats® Waa Se FTE artery: | 
a number of vows, in respect of which, every ! wie ai soetiare avarseiT Te | 
morning and evening, they take turns round | ) 
holy images and objects,* | : | | 

People observing the chdfurmas-vrat (or | ‘I am sinful, the doer of » & sinful 
monsoon vow), called Tulsi-vivaha (marriage | soul and am born of sin. O slab Onet 
of Tulsi), worship that plant and take turns protect me and take away all sins from me. 
round it on every eleventh day of beth the | Whatever sins I may have committed now as 
bright and the dark halves of each of the | well asin my former births, may every one 
monsoon months,* The gaufrat-rrat (gau= | of them perish at each footstep of my 
cow) necessitates perambulations round a | pradak shina," 
cow, and the Mat-Sdrifri-vrat round the Vad The recitation and the turns are supposed 
or banyan tree, The banyan tree is also | tofrec the soul from the pherd of lakh- 
circunambulated on the Kapilashashthi day | choryasit, Alms are given many times to the 
(the sixth day of the bright half of Marga- | poor after pradakshinas,10 
shirsha, the second montl») and on the Ami- The reason why pradakshinds are taken 
visya or the last day of Bhidrapada (the | during the day is that ther have to be taken 
eleventh month),* in the presence of the sun, the great cver- 

Women who are anxious to prolong the | Insting wilness of all homan actions, 

lives of their husbands take turns round the | , 
Tulsi plant or the banyan tree, At each 
turn they wind 4 fine cotton thread, At the 
cnd of the last turn, they throw red lac ond 
rice over the tree and place o betelnut and 
a pice or a half-anna picce before it. 

The Shastras authorise four pradakshinds 
(or perambulations) for Vishnu, three for 
the goddesses, and o half (or one anda 
half)’ for Shiva." But the usual number 
of pradakshinags is cither 5, 7, 21 or 
108. In taking turns round the image of 
Vishnu, one must take care to keep one's 
right side towards the image, while in the | 
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1 Mr N. D. Vora, Schoolmaster, Rajpara. ; The Depu Educati al Inspector, Gobel 

4 Mr. a nit haga Dhhank, Todie: ' wr, P. puty Eau Scbshivaaa: Dsante 
Ab chat mayne Blam aera etm ti " Mr, M. H. pee 

Ait race Raval, Ganod. 


© See figure above, Cr ahows Shiva’s image: the arrow-bead, the jaladhari which a person cross 
He is to retura from the point 8 in his first round and from the boint C ta his half tora Tuer reenn 
uncrossed. “The circle round A shows the Khial, place wherein god Shiva is installed —K. D D. Desai, 

" Mr, G, K, Dave, Sultanpore. * The Deputy Educational luspector, Gobelwad, 

+ Hindus believe thata soul hes to go through a lac and eighty-four thousand transmigrations before it. 
attains final emancipation, The cycle of 1,864,000 births is called sp ee af fabkh—choryesi,—K, D,-Deaai, 

© Mr, N, M, Dave, Sink*, ' Mr. D, K, Pandya, Schoolmaster, Dhhank. 
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As all seeds and vegetation receive their 


nourishment from solar and lunar rays, the 
Intter are believed in the same way to help 
embryonic development," 

The heat of the sun causes the trees and 
plants to give forth new sprouts, and there- 
fore he is called ‘Savita’ or Producer.2 Solar 
and lunar rays are also believed to facilitate 
and expedite delivery, ? The medical science 
of the Hindus declares the Amivasya (new- 


moon day) and Pirnima (full-meon day) | 
days—on both of which days the inflwence of © 
the sun and the moon is most po~erful—to 

the fourth or the sixth day from the date 


be so critical for child-bearing women as to 
cause, ot times, premature delivery,‘ Hence, 


before dciivery, women are made to take 


turns in the sunlight and also in moonlight, 
in order to invigorate the tetus, thus 


securing that their delivery may be easy, 
[The assistance rendered by solar rays in— 


facilitating the delivery is said to impart 
hot temperament to the child so- born, ana 
that by the lunar rays cool one,]5 After 
delivery, a woman should glance at the sun 
with her hands claswed, and should offer 
rice and red flowers to him.* Sitting in the 


women enfecbled by the effort’, It is a 
eure for the paleness due to exhaustion’, 
and infuses new vigour,® 

The Bhils believe that the exposure of a 
new-born child to the sun confers wpon the 
ehild immunity from injury by cold and 
heat, 

The practice of making recently delivered 


women sit inthe sun does not acem to be. 
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widespread, nor does it prevail in Kathiawar, 
In Kathiawar, of the contrary, women are 
kept secluded from sunlight ina dark room 
at the time of child-birth, and are warmed 
by artificial means.™" On the other hand, 
it is customary in many places to bring a 
woman into the sunlight after a certain period 


has elapsed since her delivery, The du- 


ration of this period varies from four days 
to a month and a quarttr, Sometimes na 
woman is not allowed to’ sec sunlight after 


| child-birth until she presents the child to 


the sun with certain ceremories, cither on 
of her delivery,1* 

A ceremony called the Shashthi-Karma is 
performed on the sixth day after the birth of 
a child, and the Nimkaran ceremony—the 
ceremony of giving a name—on the twelfth 


day, The mother of the child is sometimes 


not allo'wed to see the sun before the com- 
pletion of these ceremonies."* Occasionally, 
on the eleventh day after child-birth, the 
mother is made to take a bath in the 
sun,** 

Exactly a» month and a quartcr from the 
date of delivery a woman is taken to a neigh- 
bouring stream to offer prayers to the sun 


and to fetch water thence in an earthen 


vessel, This ceremony is known as Zarmi- 
garyan2* Seven small betel-nuts are used ip 
the ceremony, They are carried by the 
mother, and distributed by her to barren 
women, who believe that, by eating the nuts 
from her hand, they arc likely to con- 


ecive,** 


1 Mr. D. K, Pandya, Dhhank. 

SMe. N, D, Vora, Rajpara, 

* Mr, Jethalal Anupram, Schoolmaster, Ainan, 
' Mr. D, K. Pandya, Schoolmaster, Dhhank, 
"Mr. N, D. Vora, rtajpara, 
M Mr, K, P, Joshi, Schoolmaster, Limbdch, 


“Mr. Chhaganlal Motiram, Schoolmaster, WalaTalo. 


7 Mr, N, M, Dave, Sink, 

«Mr, D, K, Pandya, Schoolmaster, Dhhank, 
‘Mr. KR. B. Pandya, Jetpur Sanskrit School. 
«Mr, N, Jj. Bhatt, Moti-Murdd. 

1 Mr, D, K, Shah, Schoolmaster, Charadwa. 
i) Mr, Nandi! Katidas, Schootmaster, Chhatriss. 
4 The Deputy Educational Inspector, Gohelwad 


1 Mr. B, K, Dave, Kotda-Sangani, and the Schoolmaster, Movraiyam. 


“Mr, KD, Desai, 
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In difficult labour cases, chakrava water 
is sometimes given to women, The cha- 
krévd is a figure of seven cross lines drawn 
on a bell-metal dish, over which the finest 
white dust has been spread, This figure is 
shown to the woman in labour: water is 
then poured into the dish and offered her to 
drink.! The figure is said to be a repre- 
sentation of chitrangad.* It is also 
believed to be connected with a story 
in the Mababhirata®? Subbadri, the 
sister of god Krishna and the wife of 
Arjuna, one of the five Pandavas, conceived 


a demon, an enemy of Krishna, The demon | 


would not leave the womb of Subhadri even 
twelve months after the date of her concep- 
tion, and began to harass the mother, 
Krishna, the incarnation of god, knowing of 
the demon’s presence and the cause of his 
delay, took pity on the afflicted condition of 
his sister and read chakrava, (Chakravyiha) 
a book consisting of seven chapters and 
explaining the method of conquering 


a labyrinthine fort with seven cross-lined 


forts, Krishna completed six chapters, and 


the womb, He was called Abhimanyn, 
for then Abhimanya would have been 
invincible and able to take his life, This 
ignorance of the seventh chapter cost Abhi- 
manyu bis life on the ficld of Kurukshetra 
in conquering the seven cross-lined laby- 
rinthine forts, As the art of conquering 
a labyrinthine fort when taught to a demon 
in the womb facilitated the delivery of 


Subhadri, a belief spread thet drinking 
seven cross-lined | 


in the figure of the 
labyrinthine fort would facilitate the 
delivery of all women who had difficulties in 
child-birth,? 





The figure Swastika (literally auspicious), 
drawn os shown below, is an auspicious: 





sign, and is believed to be a mark of good 
luck and a source of blessings, It is one 
of the sixteen line-marks on the sole of the 
lotus-like feet of the god Ishwar, the 
Creator of the Universe? The fame of the 
good effects of the Swastike figure is said 
to have been first diffused throughout society 
by Narad-Muni, as instructed by the god 
Brahma,® 

Various conjectures have been made con- 
cerning the origin of this igure. The fol- 
lowing explanation is found in a work named 
Siddhintear, The Eternal Sat or Essence, 


| that has neither beginning nor end nor any 
promised to teach the demon the seventh, | 


wanker? all the religious principles 
in achekra or a wheel-form, This round 
in it is a centre ; which being specified, the- 
explanation of the whole universe in a circle 
is easy, Thus the figure © indicates the 
creation of the universe from Sat or Essence. 
The centre with the circumference is the 
womb, the place of creation of the aniverse, 
The centre then expanding into a lino, the 
diameter thus formed represents the male 
principle, linga-riip, that is the producer, 
through the medium of activity in the great 
womb or mahd-yoni, When the line assumes 
the form of a cross, it explains the creation 
of the universe by an onprecedented combi- 
nation of the two distinct natures, animate 


and inanimate, The circumference being 





‘Mr. KR, B, Pandya, Jetpur Sanskrit School. 
'Mr. K, D, Desai, 
‘Mr, D. K. Pandya, Schoolmaster, Dhhank, 


2 Mr, D, K, Shah, Charadwa, 


* Mr, N. D. Vora, Schoolmasier, Rajpara. 
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removed, the remaining cross represents the 
ereation of the world, The Swastika, or 
Sathia, as itis sometimes called, in its winged 
form { rf ) suggests the possession of crea- 
tive powers by the opposite natures, animate 
and inanimate.! 

Another theory is that an image of the 
eight-leaved lotus, springing from the navel 
of Vishnu, one of the Hindo Trinity, wns 
formerly drawn on auspicious occasions as 
a sign of good luck, The exact imitation 
of the original being difficult, the Instter 
assumed a variety of forms, one of which is 
the Swastika? 

Some people sce an image of the god 


Ganpati in the figure, That god being the | 
master and protector of all auspicious cere- ' 


monies has to be invoked on all such occa- 
sions. The incapacity of the devotees to 
draw a faithful picture of Ganpati gave 


rise to a number of forms which came to be | 


known by the name of Swastika,* 
There are more ways than one of drawing 
the Swastika, as shown below, but the 








original form was ef the shape of a 


alphabet, ka, now drawn thus 4, was also 





i Mr. N. J. Bhait, Schoolmaster, Moti-Murad. 
‘Mr. H. R, Pandya, Schoolmaster, Khirasari, 
*Mr. D. K, Pandya, Schoolmaster, Dhhank, 
"Mr. D. K, Shah, Charadwa, 


| Agni,® 





originally drawn in the form of a cross (+). 
Some persons therefore suppose that the 
Swastika may be nothing more than the letter 
4 (ka), written in the old style and stand- 
ing for the word Aalydn or welfare.‘ 
Though the Swastika is widely regarded 
as the symbol of the sun, some people 14 
eribe the figure to different deities, vis., to 
to Ganpati,? to Laxmi,’ to Shiva," 
besides the sun, It is also said to represent 


|“ Swasti, the daughter of Brahma, who re- 


ceived the boon from her father of being 
worshipped on all auspicious occasions,” 
Most persons, however, regard the Swastika 
as the symbol of the sun, It is said that 
particular figures are prescribed as suitable 
for the installation of particular deities ; 
8 triangle for one, a square for another, 4 
pentagon for a third, and the Swastika for 


the sun,’ The Swastika is worshipped in 


the Ratnagiri district, and regarded as the 
symbol as well as the seat of the Sun-god,"* 
The people of the Thana district believe 
the Swastika to be the central point of the 
helmet of the sun; and a vow, called the 
Swastika-prat, is observed by women in its 


| honour, The woman draws ao figure of 
the Swastika and worships it daily during 


the Chaturmis (the four months of the 
rainy season), at the expiration of which 
she presents a Brahman with a golden or 
silver plate with the Swastika drawn upon 
it.'3 

A number of other ideas are prevalent 
about tha significance of the Swastika, 
Some persons believe that it indicates the 
four directions ;“" some think that it re- 
presents the four margas—courses or ob- 
jects of human desires—tis,, (1) Dharma, 
religion ; (2) Artha, wealth; (3) Kam, 
love; (4) Moksha, salvation,’4 Some 
again take it to be an image of the ladder 


3 Mr. K. P, Joshi, Schoolmaster, Limbdi. 
4 Mr. Girijashankar Karunashankar, Schoolmaster, 


4 Mr. H.R, Pandya, Khirasari, 

® The Schoolmaster, Chank, Kolaba, 

io Mr. N, M, Dave, Sink, 

18 The Schoolmaster, Anjir, 

“ Mr, Girijashankar Karunashanker, Schoolmaster. 
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leading to the heavens’, Others supposa it 
to be a representation of the terrestrial globe, 
and the four piles of corn placed in the 
figure, as shown below (p. 16) represent 
the four mountains, Udayachals, Astachal, 
Meru and Mandaraichala* The Swastika 
is also believed to be the foundation-stone 
of the universe,” 

The Swastika is much in favour with the 
gods as m sent or couch, and as soon as it 


the Swastika on most auspicious and festive 
occasions, such as marriage and thread 
eeremonics, the first pregnancy ceremonies 
and the Divali holidays. In the Konkan 
the Swastika is always drawn on the datar- 


pat, or the piece of cloth which is held between — 


the bride and the bridegroom at the time 


of a Hindu wedding,* And at the time of | 


the Punyiha-wichan,a ceremony which pre- 
eedes a Hindu wedding, the figure is drawn 
in rice and is worshipped.® Throughout 


the Chiturmis some persons paint the | 
auspicious Swastikas, cither on their thresh- | 


olds or at their doors, every morning.’ 

On the sixth day from the date of a 
child’s birth, a piece of cloth is marked 
with a Swastika in red lac, the cloth is 
stretched on a bedstead and the child is 
placed upon it.4 An account of this cere- 
mony is to be found in the treatises Javan- 
tishastra, Jatakarma, and Janakalaya,* 

Before joining the village-school, littJe 
bors are made to worship Snraswati, the 
goddess of learning, after having installed 
her on a Swastika, in order that the acquisi- 
tion of learning may be facilitated,? 

A Brahman host, inviting a party of 
brother-Brahmans to dinner, marks the figure 
one (1) against the names of those who are 
eligible for dakshini, anda Swastika against 





—— — 





the names of those who are not eligible, 


These latter are the gajamans or patrons of 
the inviting Brahman, who is himself their 
pijya, i, ¢., deserving to be worshipped by 
them, A bindu or dot, in place of the 


| Swastika, is considered inauspicious,” 


The Swastika is used in calculating the 
number of days taken in pilgrimage by 
one's relations, ove figure being painted on 


is drawn it is immediately ercupied by some the wall each day from the date of separa- 


deity’ It is customary therefore to draw | 


tion.1¢ 
It is said that the Swastika when drawn 
on a wall ix the representation of Jogmiya, 
Jogmiya is a Natural Power, bringing 
about the union of two separated beings!", 
The Jains paint the Swastika in the way 
noted below and explain the figure in 





the following manner:—The four projec- 
tors indicate four kinds of souls: viz., (1) 
Manushya. or human, (2) Tiryach or of 
lower animals, (3) Deva or divine, (4) 
Naraki or hellish, The three circular marks 
denote the three Ratnas or jewels, viz., (1) 
Jnan or knowledge, (2) Darshana or faith, 
(3) Charita or good conduct: and the semi- 


circular curve, at the top of the three circles, 
indicates salvation,?# 





'Mr, L. D. Mehta, Mota Devilié, 

" The Schoolmaster, Agashi and Arnili, 

* Mr. Girijashankar Karunashankar, Songadh, 
' Mr. D, K. Pandya, Schooimaster, Dhhank, 
7 Mr. M. H. Raval, Vanod, 

1 Wir, Girijashankar Karunashankar, Songadh. 


* The Schoolmaster, Ganod. 

“Mr. T, D, Khandbir, Schoolmaster, Sayala, 
® The Schoolmaster, Mith-bio, Ratongiri. 

* Mr, Jethalal Anupram, Schoolmaster, Aman, 
‘© Mr. D. K. Pandya, Dhhank, 

“Mr, K, D. Desai 
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Every Jain devotee, while visiting the 
images of his gods, draws a Sathia (Swastika)’ 
before them and places a valuable object over 
it, The sign is held so sacred that a Jain 
woman has it embroidered on the reticule 
or kothali in which she carries rice to holy 
places,” 

‘Tam the very light of the sun and the 
moon,’ observes Lord Krishna in his dialogue 
with Arjuns?, and the moon also receives 
divine honours like the sun, Moon-worship 


secures wealth, augments progeny, and 
betters the condition of milch-eattle.* The 
the 


suitable days for such worship are 
second and the fourth days of the bright 
half of every month (Dwitiya or Bij and 
Chaturthi or Choth, respectively) and 
every full-moon day (Purnima or 
Punema). On either of these days the 
devotees of Chandra (the moon) fast for 
the whole of the day and take their food 
only after the moon has risen and after 
they have seen and worshipped her,* Some 
dainty dish such os -ansért, or plantains 
and purisi, is specially cooked for the 
occasion, 

A sight of the moon on the second day of 
the bright half of every month is considered 
auspicious, After secing the moon on this 
day some people also lock at silverand gold 
coins for luck," The belief in the value of 
this practice is so strong that, immediately 
after seeing the moon, people refrain from 
beholding any other object, Their idea is 
that silver, which looks as bright as the 


i Mr, Girijashankar Karunashankar, Songadh. 





*The Swastika is found at Pompeii and in the Greek 


moon, will be obtained in abundance if they 
look ata silver piece immediately after secing 
the moon,.® Moon worship on this day is also 
supposed to guarantee the safety of persons 
at sea,7In the south, milk and sugar is offered 
to the moon after the usual worship, and 
learned Brahmans are invited to partake of 
it, What remains after satisfying . the 
Brahmans is divided among the community." 
On this day, those who keep cattle do not 
churn whey nor curd milk nor sell it, but 
consume the whole supply in feasts to 
friends and neighbours, The Ahirs and 
Rabaris especially are very particular about 
the use of milk in feasts only: for they 
believe that their cattle are thereby 
preserved in good condition,° 7 

The fourth day of the dark half of every 
month is the day for the obse#vance of the 
chaturthi-vrat (or choth-vral), This vrat is 
observed in honour of the god Ganpati and 
by men only, The devotees fast on this 
day, bathe at night after secing the moon, 
light a ghi lamp, and offcr prayers to the 
moon, They also recite a path containing 
verses in honour of Ganpati, and, after 
worshipping that god, take their food con- 
sisting of some specially prepared dish. 
This vrat is said to fulfil the dreams of the 


| devotees.” 


The day for the chaturthi-vrat in the 
month of Bhadrapad (the 11th month of the 
Gujarati Hindus) is the fourth day of the 
bright half instead of the fourth day of 
the dark half’, and on this day (Ganesh 


‘key’ pattern. It is also found on Persian and 
the tomb of the Duke of Clarence, who was 


Assyrian coins and in the Catacombs at Rome, It isto be seen on 
and occurs in Winchester Cathedral, where it is described 


drowned in a batt of Malmsey wine, at Tewkesbury, 
as the fyle-foot,—R, E, E. 
' Mr. D. K. Pandya, Schoolmister, Dhhank, 


Nur (the Lights); “Allah is the Light of the Heavens 


nyche wherein there is a light."—K. B, Faalullah, 
° Mr, J. A. Jani, Schoolmaster, Aman. 


Compare a similar idea in the Kurin in the chapter An 
and the Earth, The 


semblance of his light is the 


Kotda-Sangani, 


‘Mr, N, D, Vora, Schoolmaster, Rajpara; and Mr, B, K, Dave, Schoolmaster, 
+ Kansir io coarse wheat four sweetened with molasses and cooked in water until the whole quantity cf 


water is absorbed and taken with ghi. 
t Poris are cakes of fine wheat flour, fried in ghi. 
«Mr, K, D. Desai, 


jparn. 
0 Mr, K.P, Joshi, Limbdi, and B, K, Dave, Kotda-Sangani, 


‘Mi D. K. Pandya, Dhbank. 
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Chaturthi") the moon is not worshipped. 
The very sightof her is regarded as ominous, 


and is purposely avoided! The story is 
that once upon a time the gods went out for 
a rida in their respective cofveyances, It 
so happened that the god Ganpati fell of 
his usual_charger, the rat, and this awkward 
mishap drew a smile from Chandra (the 
moon), Ganpati, not relishing the joke, became 
angry and cursed Chandra saying that 
no mortal would care to see his fneo 
on that day (which happened to be the 
fourth day of the bright half of Bhidrapad). 
If any one happens to see the moon even 


unwittingly on this day, he may expect | 


trouble very soon? There is one way, 
however, out of the difficulty, and that is to 
throw stones on the houses of neighbours, 
When the neighbours utter abuse in return, 
the abuse atones for the sin of having looked 
atthe moon on the forbidden night, The 
day is therafore called (in Gujarat) 
Dagad-choth, i, ¢., the Choth of stones,* 


On the fourth day of the dark half of | 


Phalgun (the §th month of Gujarati Hindus) 
some villagers fast for the whole of the day 
and remain standing from sunset till ‘the 
moon rises, They break their fast after 
seeing the moon, The day is, therefore, 
called abhi (i,¢,, standing) choth,4 

Virgins sometimes observe a vow on Poshi- 
Punema or the full-moon day of Pausha 


(the 8rd month of the Gujarati Hindus), | 
On this day a virgin prepares her evening | 


meal with her own hands on the upper 
terrace of her house, She then bores a hole 
through the centre of a loaf, and observes 












— — 


the moon through it, repeating while doing 


so a verse? which means: © Poshi-Pune- 
madi, khichadi (rice and pulse mixed to- 
gether) is cooked on the terrace, and tlre 
sister of the brother takes her meal® © The 
meal usually consists either of rice and milk 
or of rice cooked in milk and sweetened with 


sugar, or of kansdr, She has to ask the 


permission of her brother or brothers before 
she may take her food; and if the brother 
refuses his permission, she has to fast for 
the whole of the day. The whole cere- 
mony is believed to prolong the lives of hrr 
brothers and her future hosband, The moon 
is also worshipped at the time of griha- 
shaatt, 1, ¢,, the ceremonies performed before 
inhabiting a newly-built house.’ 

If the moon is unfavourable to o man born 


under a particular constellation, on account 


of his occupying cither the Gth, the Sth 
or the 12th square in a kundalit (see below) 





prayers are offered to the moon : and if the 
occasion ls a marriage, a bell-metal dish, full 
af rice, is presented to Brahmans,® 


© All observers of the Chaturthi-vrat worship the god Ganpati on this day, and offer bim one thousand 


trifoliate sprouts of dirva (cynodon dactylon), The dish specially prepared for the occasion is Golana- 
{ddu—sweet-balls of wheat flour fried in ghi andmixed with molasses.—Mr, N, M, Dave, Sanka red, 


‘Mr, N. M, Dave, Sanka, 

3Mr, K. D. Desai, 

+ The original is— 
Poshi Poshi Punemadi, 
Agishe rindbi khichadi, 
jame bhaini benddi. 
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in the diagram change their positions according to 
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The appearance of the moon and the | fall on Wednesday, intense cold is snid to be 
position of the horns of her crescent at | the result, Their occurring on a Tuesday, 
particular times are carefully watched a8 | threatens absence of rains, and ona Monday, 
omens of future cvents, Cultivators believe | a Thursday or a Friday, foreshadows cx- 
that if the moon is visible on the second day | cessive rainfall. 
of the bright half of Ashiadh (the 9th month Thunder on Jeth-Sud-Bij, or the second 
of Gujarati Hindus), the sesamum crops | day of the bright half of Jyeshtha, is a bad 
of that season will be abundant: but if the | omen and threatens famine,” 
moon be hidden from sight on that day, the | The spots on the moon have given rise to 
weather will be cloudy during the whole of | numerous beliefs, mythological as well as 
Ashadh, and will prove unfavourable to ve- | fanciful, One of them is that they are the 
getable growth, If the moon appears | result of a curse, pronounced by the sage 
reddish on a Bij day (or the second day of | Gautama on Chandra, Indra, the god of rain, 
the bright half of a month), and if the | was infatusted with the charms of Ahalya, 
northern horn of the crescent be high up, | the wife of Gautama, and with the help 
prices in the market are believed to rise ; | of Chandra laid a cunning plot to gain his 
if, on the other hand, it is low, it prognosti- | ignoble pbject, Accordingly, one night, 
cates a fall in prices, If the two horns are | Chandra set eatlier than usual and Indra 
on a level, current prices will continue,’ assumed the form of a cock and crowed at 

Similarly, the northern horn of the cres- | midnight in order to dece've Gautama into 
cent, if it is high up on the Bij day of | the belief that it was dawn, and therefore 
Ashadh, augurs abundant rainfall; if it is | his time for going to the Ganges to perform 
low, it foreshadows a season of drought, his religions services, The trick was 

If the moon presents a greenish aspect on | successful, and the holy sage being thus 
the full-moon day of ‘Ashidh, excessive rains | got rid of, Indra assumed the form of 
may be expected in a few days; if on that Gautama himself and approached Ahalya, 
day she rises quite clear and reddish, there | who was surprised to sce her husband (as 
is very little hope of good rains; if she is | She thought) so quickly returned, The wily 
partly covered by clouds when she rises and | god allayed her suspicions by explaining 
then gets clear of the clouds, and then again that it was not yet time for the morning 
disappears in the clouds in three gadis,” three ceremonies, and thus enjoyed the favours 
pohors,* or three days, rain is sure to fall." | due to her husband. Gautama, in the 

If on the 5th day of the bright half of © meanwhile, finding the water of the Ganges 
Chaitra, the moon appears to the west of the | cool and placid, and discovering that it was 
Rohini constellation, the prices of cotton | not yet dawn, returned to his hermitage. On 
are believed to rise; if to the east, they are | reaching home he detected the treachery of 
said to fall; and if in the same line, the Indra, who tried to escape in the disguise of 
current rates are believed to be likely to | % tomcat. The exasperated sage then 
continue;4 | cursed Indra, Chandra and his wife : Indra 

The Bij (Qnd day) and the ainth day of | to have a thousnnd sores on his person, 
Ashadh (the 9th month of the Gujaratis Ahalya to turn into a stone, and Chandra to 
and the 4th month of the Hindus of the | have a stain on his fair face." | 
Decean) falling on a Sunday is a comb Another mythological story is that Daksha 
tion that foretells excessive heat. Prajapati, the son of Brahma, gave all his 
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with o goat tethered near her.5 If the 
droppings of the goat were to fall on carth, 
departed souls would return to the carth,® 

It is said that a child and o tree are 
never seen to grow except during the night: 
Such growth is therefore held to be due to 
lunar rays. As all trees, plants, etc., 
thrive owing to the influence of the moon, 
the moon-god is called the lord of herbs, 
The moon is also a reservoir of nectar and is 
called Sudhakar, i, ¢,, one having necta- 
rine rays,*? As the lord of herbs, the moon- 
| god is supposed to have the power of remov- 
ing all diseases that are curable by drugs, 
and of restoring men to health,** 

Persons suffering from white leprosy, 
black leprosy, consumption and diseases of 
the eyes are believed to be cured by the 
observance of the Bij and Punema vows," 
Consumption in its incipient and latter stages 
is also said to be cured by exposure to the 
rays of the moon,'4 Constant glimpses of 
the moon add tothe lustre of the eyes," 
On the Sharad-Punema, or the 15th day of 
| the bright half of Ashvin (the last month of 
the Gujarstis and the Tth month of the 
Deecani Hindus), tailors pass a_ thread 
through their needles in the belicf that they 
will thereby gain keener eyesight,’° 

A cotton-wick is exposed to the moon on 
Sharad-Punema, and is afterwards lighted in 
| oil poured over the image of Haniman, The 
| soot, which is thus produced, if used on the 
Kali-choudas day—the fourteenth day of the 
dark half of Ashvin—is said to possess moch 
eficacy in strengthening the eyesight and 
also in preserving the eyes from any disease 
during the ensuing year,'* | 

Swectened milk or water is exposed to 
moonlight during the whole of the night of 


twenty-seven daughters in marriage to 
Chandra, who was inspired with love for one | 
of them only named Rohini, the most 
beautiful of them all, The slighted twenty- | 
six sisters complained to their father, 
Daksha, of Chandra's preference for Rohini, 
Daksha in anger cursed Chandra to be 
attacked by consumption (which is supposed 
to be the reason of the waning of the moon) | 
and his face to be marred by a stain, * 

The curse of Gautama and the curse of 
Daksha are also supposed to be reasons of 
the waxing and the waning of the moon, 

Another belief regarding the moon-spots 
is that when the head of Ganapati was 
severed by Shiva's trident, it flew off and 
fell into the chariot of the moon, The 
spots are either the head itself* or are due- 
to-drops of blood fallen from the flying 
severed head," 

The spots are also said to be explained by 
the fact of the image of god Krishna or 
Vishnu" residing in the heart of the moon 
who, as a devotee of Vishnu, holds his image 
dear to his heart,* 

The moon is often called mriganka (lit, 
deer-marked) and mriga—lanchliana (lit 
deer-stained) ; and a further explanation of 
the spots in this connection is that the moon- 
god took into his lap a strayed deer, out 
of compassion, and thus his lap became 
stained.» Jains believe that in the nether 
parts of the moon's timan or vehicle, there 
is an image of a deer whose shadow is seen 
in the spots.* 

Some persons declare the spots to bea 
rhomi tree ( prosopis gpteigera )! The 
belief of the masses in Gujarat is said to be 
tat the spot on the moon's disc is the seat 


of an old woman,who sits spinning her wheel 
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Sharad-punema (the full-moon day of Ashvin) 
in order to absorb the mectarine rays of the 
moon, and is drunk next morning, Drink- 
ing in the rays of the moon in this manner | 
is believed to cure diseases caused by heat 
as well as cye-diseases, and it similarly | 
strengthens the eyesight and improves the 
complexion,’ Sugar-candy thus exposed and 
preserved in an air-tight jar is partaken 
of in small quantities every morning to gain 
strength and to improve the complexion.- 
The absorption of the lunar rays through 
the open mouth or cyes is also believed 
to be of great effect in achieving these ob- 
jects," 

Once upon a time the gods and demons, 
by their united efforts, churned the ocean and 
obtained therefrom fourteen rafnas or pre- 
cious things.“ These were distributed among | 
them, Lakshmi, the kaustubha jewel, the 
Shirnga bow and the conch-shell fell to the 
share of Vishnu, and the poison, Haldhal 
visha, was disposed of to Shiva, Only two 
things remained, sudhd, or nectar, and sura 
or liquor, To both gods and demons the 
nectar was the most important of all the 
priscs. A hard contest ensuing between them 
for the possession of it, the demons, by 
foree, snatched the bow] of nectar from the 
gods. In this disaster to the gods, Vishnu 
cane to their help in the form of Mohini—a 
most fascinating woman—and proposed to 
the demons that the distribution of the 
immortalising fluid should be entrusted to 
her, On their consent, Vishnu or Mohini, 
made the gods and the demons sit in 
opposite rows and began first to serve 
the nectar to the gods. The demon Rahu, 
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the son of Sinhika, fearing lest the whole 
of the nectar might be exhausted before tlie 
turn of the demons came, took the shape of 
a god and placed himself amongst them bet- 
ween Chandra (the moon) and Sirya (the 
sun}, The nectar was served to him in turn, 
but on Chandra and Sirya detecting the 
trick, the demon’s head was cut off by 
Vishnu'’s discus, the sudarshana-chatra, 
Raho however did not die: for he had 
tasted the nectar, which had reached his 
throat, The head and trunk lived and 
became immortal, the former being named 
Rahu, and the latter Ketu. Both swore 
revenge on Chandra and Sirya, At times, 
therefore, they pounce upon Chandra and 
Siirya with the intention of devouring them, 
In the fight that ensues, Chandra and Sirya 
are suceessful only after a long contest, 
with the assistance of the gods, and by the 
merit of the prayers that men offer*, 

The reason of the eclipse is cither that 
Chandra and Sirya bleed in the fght with 
Rahu and their forms get blackened? ; oF 


—6that the demon Rahu comes between the two 


luminaries and this earth, and thus causes an 
eclipse? ; or because Raliu obstructs the sun 
and the moon in their daily course, and this 
intervention causes an celipse’; or because 
Raho swallows the sun and the moon, but 
his throat being open, they escape, their 
short disappearance causing an eclipse.” 

Besides the mythological story, there is a 
belief in Gujarat that a bhangi (scavenger 
or sweeper), creditor of the sun and the moon, 
goes to recover his debts due from them, and 
that his shadow falling against either of 
them causes an eclipse." 
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A third explanation of the eclipse is thnt 
the sun and the moon revolve round the 
Meru mountain, and the shadow of the 
mountain falling upon cither of them causes 
an eclipse,” 

It is believed amongst Hindus that eclipses 


occur when too much sin accumulates in this | 


world,? Most Hindus regard an eclipse as 
ominous, and consider the eclipse period to 
be unholy and inauspicious, The contact of 
the demon Rahu with the rays of the son 


and the moon pollutes everything on earth, | 


Great precautions therefore become neces- 


sary to avoid pollution,?- A period of three | 
pohors* (prahars) in the case of the moon, 


and of four in the case of the sun, before 
the actual commencement of an eclipse, is 
known as vedha,i.e¢., the time when the 
luminaries are already under the influence of 
the demon. During this period and during 
the time of an eclipse people observe a 
strict fast, Anyone taking f food within the 
prohibited period is considered sutaki or 
ecremonially impure, os if an death had 
happened in his family,* An exeeption 
is, however, made in the case of children, 
pregnant women and suckling mothers who 
cannot bear the privation of ao strict fast. 





everything inthe house is believed to be 
polluted, if touched,* 

As the sun and the moon are believed to 
be in trouble during an eclipse, people 
offer prayers to God from the beginning 
of the eedha for their relense, It is 
the custom to visit some holy place on an 
eclipse-day, to take a bath there, and to 
read holy passages from the Shastras, Some 
people, especially Brahmans, sit devoutly on 
river-banks and offer prayers to the sun,* 
Much seerct as well as open charity is given 
at the time of on eclipse, But the reecivers 

‘Mr. K. P: Joshi, Limbdi. 

2Mr. Laxmichand Hemji, Vasiwad. 

‘Mr. D, EK. Pandya, Dhhank, 

* The Schoolmasters of Jodia and Songadh, 
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of charity during the actual period of an 
eclipse are the lowest classes only, such as 
bhangu, mohors and mange. When aon 
eclipse is at its full, these people go about 


| the streets giving vent to cries as apd 


dan chhuté chand (give alms for the relief of 
the moon |), 

Among the gifts such people receive are 
cotton clothes, cash, grain such as sesamum 


| seeds, udad, pulses, and salt,? The gift of 


e pair of shoes is much recommended,’ 
Sometimes a figure of the eclipsed sun or 
moon is drawn in jxari seeds and given away 
to a bhangi® 

Although the period of an eclipse is consi- 
dered inauspicious, it is valued by those who 
profess the black art, All mantras, incanta- 
tions, and prayogas, applications or experi- 
ments, which ordinarily require a long time 
to take effect, produce the wished for result 
without delay if performed during the pro- 
cess of an eclipse,” 

If a man’s wife is pregnant, he may not 


| smoke during the perind of an eclipse Jest 
his child become deformed." Ploughing a 
farm on a lunareclipse day is supposed to 


cause the birth of chandra-children, 1, ¢., 


children affiicted by the moon,!” 
From the beginning of an celipse to its end, | 


After on eclipse Hindus bathe, perform 
ablution ceremonies and dress themselves in 
clean garments, The houses are cleansed 
by cowdunging the floors, vessels are rubbed 
and cleansed, and clothes are washed, in 
order to get rid of the pollution caused by 
the eclipse™, Unwashed clothes of cotton, 
wool, silk or jute, according to popular belief, 
do not become polluted."* The placing of 
darbha grass on things which are otherwise 
linble to pollution is also sufficient to keep 
them unpolluted,’? 

Brahmans cannot aceept nes during 
the impious time of an celipse, but after it 
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is over, alms are freely given to them in the 
shape of such costly articles as fine clothes, 
gold, cattle and the like,’ 

After an cclipse Hindus may not brenk 
their fast till they have again seen the full 
disc of the released sun or the moon, It 
sometimes happens that the sun or the moon 
sets gherdyala (while still eclipsed }, and 
people have then to fast for the whole of 
the night or the day ofter, until the sun or 
the moon is again fully visibie.* 

There is os shloka inthe Jyotish Shastra 
to the effect that Rahu would surely devour 
Chandra if the sakshatra, or constellation 
of the second day of the dark half of a 
preceding month, were to recur on the 
Purnima (fullsmoon day) of the succeeding 
month, Similarly, in solar eclipses, a 
similar catastrophe 


half of a month were to recur on the 
Améavisya (the last day) of that month,* 
The year in which many cclipses occur is 
believed to prove a bad year for epidemic 
disenses,* 

The Jains do not believe in the Hindu 
theory of grahana (or the eclipsc).* Musal- 
mans do not perform the special cere- 
morties beyond the recital of special prayers ; 


and even these ore held to be supercro- — 


gatory.® 


With the exception that som: people be- | 


lieve that the stars are the abodes of the 


goils,? the popular belief about the heavenly 
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constellation of the second day of the bright | 








| bedics seems to be that they are the souls of 


virtuous and saintly persons, translated to 
the heavens for their good decds and endow- 
ed with a lustre proportionate to their 
merits.” And this ides is illustrated in the 
traditions that are current about some of the 
stars, The seven bright stars of the con- 
stellation Sapfarshi (or the Great Bear) 
are said tobe the seven sages, Kashyapa, 
Atri, Bhiradwij, Vishwaimitra, Gautama, 
Jaimadagni and Vasishtha, who had mastered 
several parts of the Fedas, and were consi- 
dered specialists in the branches studied by 
each, and were invested with divine honours 
in reward for their proficiency.? Another 
story relates how «a certain hunter and his 
family, who had unconsciously achieved 
great religious merit, were installed as the 
constellation Saplarshi* (or the Great Bear), 
A honter, it is narrated in the SAtcardtri- 
mahdimya, was arrested for debt on ao 
Shicrafrif day, and while in jail heard by 
chance the words ‘Shiva, Shiva’ repeated by 
some devotees, Without understanding their 
meaning, he also began to repent the same 
words, even after he was released in the 
evening, He had reecived no food during 
the day, and had thus observed a compulsory 
fast, In order to obtain food for himself 
and his family, h: stationed himself 
behind a Belt tree, hoping to shoot a deer 
or some other animal that might come to 
quench its thirst at s neighbouring tank, 
While odjusting an arrow to his bowstring, 
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group, known as ‘Sirius’, in Western astronomy, Is often called Wyadba (i ¢., the hunter).—Mr. RK, upt 
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The Mrig constellstion is also said to represent the goddess 
gazelle in order scape the amorous grasp of Brahma, ber father, While : 
an desig Mahbadev who bad followed ta chastise Brahma, who also is coon Aa 


js Saraswati, the Arira constellation is M v wh 
the Brahma constellation.— Mr. N. M. Dave, Sanki. 
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raswati, who had assumed the form of a 
the deer in the Mrig constellation 
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he: plucked’ some leaves cnt.of the-cthick folk! 


age of the tree and threw them down, The 
leaves, however, chaneed to fall on a Shiva- 
linga which happened to stand below, and 
secured for himthe merit of having wor- 
shipped god Shiva with Bel-leaves on a 
Shivratri day, He wae also all the while 
repeating the god's name and had undergone 
a fast, 
his past sins forgiven, but he was placed 
with his family in heaven, * 

Similarly, Dhruva, the sun of king Uttana- 
pad, attained divine favour by unflagging 
devotion, and was given a constant place in 
the heavens as the immovable pole-star,* 

According to Hindu astrology, there are 
nine grahas* or plancts, twelve raéshis? or 
the signs of the zodiac and twenty-seven 
nakshalrast or constellations, Books on 
astrology explain the distinct forms of the 
nakshatras, For instance, the Ashvini con- 


the appearance of a horse, It ascends the 
zenith at midnight on the purnima (the 15th 
day of the bright half) of Ashvin (the first 


lation of Mrig consists of seven stars, four 
like the legs of o sofa and three others 
under them inn line, All these twenty- 
seven groups of stars reach the senith at 
midnight on particular days in particular 
months ; and the months of the Hindu calen- 
dar sre named after them.* 

All planets influence the life of a person, 


one way or the other, according to their | 


The result was that not only were 





position in the heavens at the time of his 


birth. A &undalt, i, ¢,, « figure like the one 


SE 





shown here, is drawn by astrologers to 
illustrate the respective positions of the 
planets, The twelve squares of the diagram 
represent the twelve signs of the zodiac, 
and the positions of the planets in differant 
squares influence persons in differant ways. 
Ravi (the Sun), Budha (Mereury) and Sha- 


kra (Venus) occupy one rishi for one month ; 
stellation consists of two stars and presents | 


Chandra (the Moon) occupics a réahi for 
135 ghadis,4 i, ¢., two days and a quarter ; 
Mangal (Mars) for one month and a half ; 
Guru (Jupiter) for thirteen months; Shani 
(Saturn) for two years and a half, and Rabu 
fora year and a half. This is their normal 
and ordinary motion, But if they take an 


abnormal course and move cither too fast or 


too slow, they finish their revolution through 
a rasht within a shorter or a longer period,* 
If the planet Guru (Jupiter) ocenpies 
either the 1st, 3rd, 4th, 6th, 8th, 10th, or 
12th, square of a kundali, it is said to bring 
about rupture with friends, pecuniary wants, 
and an increase in the number of enemies®, 
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lf Shani (Saturn) occupies the lst, 2nd, 


4th, Sth, 7th, Sth, 9th, or the 12th square | 


in a man’s kundali, it causes despondency of 


mind, family quarrels, imminent injuries | 


from foes, and pecuniary wants.’ 
The presence of Mangal (Mars) in the 


3rd, the 6th, or the 11th square is auspi-— 


cious," 

Of the nine planets, Budha, Guru, and 
Chandra are benevolent, Mangal and Ravi 
are neither benevolent nor baneful; and 
Shani, Rahu, and Ketu are downright malev- 
olent.?, Each planct has a story connected 
with it concerning its benevolence or malev- 
olence, and showing also the way to secure 
its propitiation, For instance, the malev- 
olence of Shani drove King Vikrama to 
unknown countries, and subjected him to 
grave calamities, On the advice of a wise 
man, however, he observed the Saturday- 
vows and thus overcame his difficultes.* 

When o planct is unfavourable to ao 
person, it has to be propitiated by vows, and 
the person who is under its evil influence 
often lays upon himself the obligation of 


abstaining from particular articles of food | 


or from wearing certain articles of clothing 
foracertain number of days,‘ Particular 
days of the week are set apart as appro- 
priate for the worship of particular planets, 
and, on such days, the person keeping the 
vow observes a fast and worships the planct 
through the medium of a Brahman," For 
instance, trata or vows arc observed on Tucs- 
days in honour of Mangal (Mars), when an 
image of the planet, engraved on a golden 
dish, is worshipped, and the person observing 


the vow takes food consisting of wheat only, | 


and that too, only once during the day, This 
mode of fasting is followed for a number of 
consecutive Tuesdays prescribed by an astro- 





‘1 The Sehactaeniies of Dadvi 
2 M, H. Raval, Vanod, 

* N,D. Vora, Rajpara. 

’ D.K. Pandya, Dbhank, 








loger; and on the last Tuesday, when pirna. 
Auti* is offered, Brahmans are feasted and 
dakshing is given to them, A picce of red 
cloth and some corn are used in the installa- 
tion of the planct; these and the golden 
engraving are carried away by the priest,? 

Similarly, in propitiating Rahu and Ketu 


| the same ceremonies are fone through : only, 


instead of wheat, mag (Phasolens mungo) is 
eaten by the devotee, In the same way 
Shani (Saturn) is ssid to favour the diet of 
adad (or lentils): Guru (Jupiter) inclines to 
chana (or gram), while Shukra (Venus) 
favours chold (dolichos sinensis),? 

Certain forms or figures, called mandals, 
are favoured by particular grahds, and are 
drawn in their honour in worshipping them, 
Different things, too, are given in charity in 
honour of different plancts,® 

All the nine grahas and the twenty-seven 
nokshatras are worshipped on the ocension 
of the Griha-Shanli ceremony, which is per- 
formed before occupying a newly erected 


| building, 


It is considered inauspicious to hold a 
marriage ceremony while Shukra (Venus) is 
invisible, In such a case, however, the eere- 
mony may be performed after setting up and 
worshipping a small golden image of the 
planet? 

Of the stars, the constellation of sapfarshi 
is perhaps the one most often worshipped, 
Its worship forms a part of the ceremonies 
performed on the occasion of investing boys 
with the sacred thread’ and also of the cere- 
monies of marringe, The worship of the 
saplarshi on marriage occasions is believed 
to be an attestation of the marringe, and to 
secure the benign care of the saptarshi for 
the couple, The form of worship is some- 
times as follows: a red and white piece of 


' HN. M. Dave, Sanka. 
* Hirji Monji, Ganod, 
* Gangaram Tribhowandas, Lilapur, 


* J. «., a handful of rice, ghi, cocoanuts, and some other objects are cast into the Gre as an offering, 
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cloth is stretched on the ground, bearing an 
image of the saptarshi over it; wheat and 
rice are scattered over the cloth, a ghi-lamp 


is lighted, and red lac and flowers are offered | 


to the image Another form of worship 


is to mark seven red-lac-dots on a patla or a 


wooden stool, and to place seven pice and 
seven betel-nuts thereon, After worship- 
ping the seven pice, the bridal are made 
to take four turns round the stool, touching 
the stool with their great toes at every turn, 
A proverb runs to the effect that, whatever mAy 


happen to the couple, still the seven pice of | 


satpali (i_¢,, the ceremony described) are 
secure? A third process is to form seven 
small piles of Aamod,* on each of which, 
successively, the bride places her right foot 


while the bridegroom removes each pile one 


by one,* 


The fifth day of the bright half of Bhi- | 


drapad (the eleventh month of the Gujarati 
Hindus) is observed as a day of worship in 
honour of the saptarshi group. People 
observe a faston that day. Brahmans set 
up seven chafsT in honour of the seven sages, 
adding an cighthin honour of Arundhati, 
the wife of Vasishtha, and worship them by 
shodashopachar (1. ¢. sixteen-fo!ld ceremonial), 
The worship is said to secure felicity for 
departed souls,‘ 

The saptarshi are also annually worship- 
ped by Brahmans on cocoanut-day (the 15th 
day of the bright half of Shravan) on the 
oceasion of changing their sacred threads, 
Hindu seamen also worship the constellation 
on the same day.® 

In the performance of the Nil-parvan cere- 
mony, which is held to propitiate the spirits 
of departed ancestors, and which requires a 
~~ 4K, P, Josh, Limbdi, 

# The Schoolmaster of Khirasara. 
* B, K, Dave, Kotda-Sangani. 


" Kalyanji Bhaishankar, Kolki, and R. B, Pandya, Jetpur. 


* A soperior kind of rice. 





-ealf and a heifer to be married, an enter- 


tainment being simultaneously given to one 
hundred and cight Brahmans, and on the occa- 
sion of Vastu or the ceremonies performed 
before or at the time of occupying a newly- 
built house, burnt offerings and worship are 
offered to the saplarshi," : 

Every Brahman must offer arghyas} to, 
and worship, the agastya constellation, in a 
hut of darbha§ and kdsada,§ within seven 
days from the date of its apprarance, 
Failure to make this offering brings pollu- 
tion on him for seven months, and disquali- 
fies him from performing any of the rites or 
ceremonies prescribed by the Shastras,.® 

Married couples are made to look at the 
Pole star immediately after the Hymenal 
knot is tied by the priest, in the hope that 
they may be as long-lived or as inflexible or 
unmoved by the ups and downs of life,* 

The twelfth day after the death of a 
person, known ag Ta@ra-bdras (or the star- 
twelfth) is kept as the day of star-worship by 
the relatives of the deceased, when one 
member of the family observes a fast on that 
day in honour of the deceased, and takes 
food only after worshipping the stars at 


night. It is customary on this day to give 
wp the use of bronze vessels and to give them 


away in charity.’ 

Just as persons carrying or accompanying 
a corpse to the cemetery are considered 
rulaki (under ceremonial impurity), so those 
who witness this rite are also considered 
unclean : but they are purified by o sight of 
the stars." 

Young girls watching the starry sky at 
night recite a verse which means, “ I worship- 
ped the star-spangled firmament first and 
‘'R, B. Pandya, Jetpur Sanskrit Pathashala. 

‘ D, K. Pandya, Dhhink, and N. M, Dave, Sink, 
© Jairam Vasaram, Jodia 
' G. K. Bhatt, Songadh, 
{ Twisted braids of derbha grass, 


t Arghyo isan offering of water in a spoon filled with barley seeds, sesamum seeds, sandal ointment, 


rice, and flowers, 
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then my lover Abhla dabhla Kankuni 


dabhla* —“ Ye stars! blind the prowling 


thief and seize him if he tries to steal away, 
and your blessings on my lord confer !"* 
The Hohint and <Ariltka constellations, 


popularly known as Gadli, are supposed to- 


indicate the rise and fall in the cotton. 
market.? 

The dimmest star of the sapfarshi group 
foretells the death of «a person within six 
months from the date on which it becomes 
invisible to him,* Again, if o man cannot 
perceive the saptersh: or the galaxy in the 
sky, it is considered such s bad omen that 
his end is believed to be near at hand,* 


The rainbow is believed to be the bow of | : 
appears after rainfall, the rain will pro- 


Indra}, the god of rains, and is therefore 
called “Indra-dhanushya,’ We see it when 


Indra draws his bow to release the rains— 


from the rakshasas (demons); or, when 


successful in bringing down rain, Indra 


manifests his glory by drawing a bow; * or 
when in the struggle for supremacy between 
Sumer and the rainy season, Indra draws 
his bow to defeat Summer.’ 

It is also believed that when Rimachan- 
dra, the hero of the Ramayana, adjusted an 
arrow to the bow of Shiva, to compete for 
the hand of Sita in the swayamvara (or 
maiden’s-choice marriage) celebrated by her, 
the bow was split into’ three pieces, which 
ever since present themselves as rainbows in 
the sky, 

The rainbow is popularly regarded as an 


indication of good or bad rainfall according 


' Odhowji Avichal, Lakbapadar. 


* The Deputy Educational Inspector of Gobelwad. 


' L, D, Mehta, Mota Devalia. 
1 N.M. Dave, Sanka, 
* D. K, Pandya, Dhbank. 
1! The Schoolmaster of Luvaria, 
43 The Schoolmaster of Khandhar, 


as it appears at particular hours and in 
particular directions, If a rainbow appears 


in the east a speedy rainfall is expected; if 
on the other hand it is seen in the west, rain- 
fall is apprehended to be distant. Some 
people, however, believe the contrary, i,¢,, 
they regard the appearance of a rainbow 
in the west os an indication of good rains, 
and in the east as a sign of scarce rainfall,” 
Perhaps both ideas are reconciled by o third 


belief according to which the appearance of 
a rainbow in o direction facing the sun, 


indicates the proximity of rain,"* 

If a rainbow is seen at sunset or sunrise 
just before the commencement of rain the 
fall of rain will be excessive: but if ib 


bably cease.'* According to some persons 
the appearance of a rainbow in the morning 
portends a drought. There is, however, a 
popular saying to the effect that were the 
kachbi, i, ¢,, the rainbow, to be seen at sun- 
rise in the west, it foretells great floods 
before nightfall.’ 

The “sight of a rainbow is sometimes re- 
garded as a bad omen, Some believe that it 
shortens a man's life and brings misfortunes 
to him,* Others believe that it is calami- 
tous to a man’s relations by marringe, espe- 
cially to the mother-in-law, who is sure to lose 
her power of hearing." People sometimes 
clash earthen vessels against one another to 
avert the evils which are to be feared from 
a rainbow, Itis also said that the sight of 
the whole of the rainbow is a good omen : 


2 Talakshi Dharamsi, Khandhar. 

* Hirji Monji, Ganod. 

* Nandial Kalidas, Chhatrisd, 
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© Meaningless terms. 


t Indra bas full sway over the twelve meghas (or clouds), of which Shimagbana is the greatest. Indra 


nit ‘onder the lead of Shamaghana and thus brings about the destruction of this world.—N, D 





At the time of the deluge be lets loose all the 
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but the sight of a part, however large, is 
inauspicious,* 

According to the Puranas, the milky way 
or Gkash-gangé is the celestial river Ganga 
which was brought down by Bhagirath to 
the earth? King Sagar once performed an 
ashwa-medha® sacrifice, when, according to 
custom, he let loose a horse, and sent his 
sixty thousand sons with it. Indra, jealous 
of the growing power of Sagar, stole the 
horse and concealed it in the hermitage of 
Kapila, when the sage was deeply absorbed 
in religious meditation, The sixty thousand 
sons of Sagar followed it to this asylum, 
where they taunted and insulted the sage, 
believing him to be the thief. Kapila, who 
was ignorant of the theft, opened his long- 
closed cyes in anger, emitting sparks of 
flame from them, and destroyed the sons 
of Sagar together with the whole of 
their army, Bhagirath, the grandson of 
Sagar, propitiated the sage, and on his advice 


practiscd religious austerities in honour of | 


Shiva for the purpose of bringing down the 
River Ganga from heaven, Through the 
kindness of God Shiva, Bhagirath was at last 
successful in bringing the celestial river 
down to this world: and with the water of 
the river he revived the sons of Sagar, The 
River Ganga (i, ¢., the Ganges) in this world 
is therefore also known by the name of Bha- 
girathi, It is this heavenly river which 


we see asthe milky way. Like the sacred 


Ganges on the earth, the river Ganga in the 


1 Mr. D, K. Shah, Charadwah, 





horns, mouths, and tails 
another belief, the milky wav consists of two 





celestial regions is held in great respect by 
the gods‘ and purifies the heavenly bodies, 
just as the earthly Ganges washes away the 
worst sins of mortals,! 

Some people, however, belicve the milky 
way to be the track by which the holy 
Ganges descended from heaven to earth,® 

Another belief is that the God Vishnn, a! 
the time of his Viman (or Dwarf) incarna- 
tion, touched the ina (i, ¢,, the Egg) in his 
third footstep and thus caused a flow of 
waters, which is known as dkasrh-ganga,° 
Some suppose the milky way to be a ladder 
leading to the heavens,? Astrologers call 
it Fated, s fictitious creature with numerous 
According to 


rekhas—lines—one of sin and the other of 
good and meritorious actions, The Iength 


of one line compared to the other betokens 


the predominance of good or evil as the 
cease may be.” The milky way is also sup- 
posed to be the track left by the rath or car 
of Ramachandra,” 

Akash-gangs or tke milky way is said to 
consist of one crore and cighty laca of 
stars." If a man cannot perceive the milky 
way in the sky, his cnd is believed to be near 
at hand,!2 

The Musalmins declare the milky way 
to be the track formed by the footstep 
of the horse of the Prophet Muhammad, 
on the occasion of his night-journey to 
Heaven,” 
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* When a king desired to be Chalravarti—Sovereign of all India—he used to perform a horse-sacrifice, 


and a horse was let loose with a copper-plate fastened . to its head with the name of the king engraved upon 
the plate. . The horse moved in front followed by the king's army. Those who were not willing to ac- 
knowledge the suzeraioty of the king challenged his army by seizing the horse. Such a horsesacrifice, if 
successfully completed, threatens the power of Indra, who is therefore said to be very jealous and to diailia 
obstacles to the performance of such sacrifices—K. D, Desai, —_ 
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The occasion for earth-worship most fre. 
quently arises when anything is tu be built 
upon its surface, At the time of setting the 
manek-stambha, or the first pillar of a mar- 
riage-bower or a bower for a thread-cere- 
mony,’ before commencing the construction of 
wells, reservoirs, and tanks! and in laying 
the foundation-stone of a house, a temple, or 
& sacrificial pit,* or of a street, a fortress, a 
city, or a village,” or of any constructive 
work raised upon or made under the ground, 
certain ceremonies, called Adot-mehurt or 
khat-puja, are performed, The earth-mother 
is then worshipped in the manner prescribed 
in the Shastras, to propitiate her against 


interruptions in the completion of the work | 


undertaken, The owner or the person inter- 


ested in the new construction pours a little 


water on the earth where the foundation-pit 
isto be dug, sprinkles red Inc and gulal 
(red powder), places a betel-nut and a few 
precious coins, and digs out the first clod of 
earth himself,‘ 
to the earth at the time of AWat-puje are 


panchamrit,” betel-nuts, betel-leaves, pancha-_ 


ratna (or the five kinds of precious things, 
namely, gold, silver, copper, coral, and 
pearls), «a bowl and green garments,* Under 
the influence of particular rashis (signs of 


the zodiac), particular corners of the build- 


ing under construction are required to be 
dug in the khat-muhurt ceremonies.2 For 
instance, a little digging in the north-west 
corner is believed to be favourable to the 


Some of the things offered , 





constructor who happens to be under the 
influence of Sinha (Leo), Kanyad (V irgo) and 
Tuld (Libra): in the north-east corner, if 


under the influence of Frishchika (Scorpio), 


Dhana (Sagittarius) and Makar (Capricor- 
nus): in the south-east corner if under the 
away of Aumbha (Aquarins), Min (Pisces) and 
Mesha (Aries): in the south-west corner in 
the case of Urishabh (Taurus), Mithun 
(Gemini) and Kark (Cancer).2 After the 
worship of the earth-mother, sugar or molas- 
ses is distributed among neighbours, bystan- 
ders and relatives, in token of the auspicious- 


| mess of the occasion.®> An image of Ganpati 


is worshipped in a copperdish, this is buried 
underground, and a brick is laid on it when 
starting the work of construction.* In 
setting up the manek-wtambha on marriage 
occasions, a small earthen bowl is filled with 
milk, curds, turmeric, dired-sproutst and 
mag sceds (phasoleus mungo), and buried in 
the ground after being sprinkled over with 
red lac and rice," 

The ceremonies appertaining to khat. 
mufurt are treated of at length in a book 
called Dharma-sindhu? They are believed 
to secure durability of construction." 

On the Desarat day or the 10th day of 
the bright half of Ashvin (the last month), 
Rajés go out in state with their ministers 
and subjects to worship the earth-mother and 
the holy shami tree (prosopis spicegera). A 
wetted plot of ground is first dug over with 
pikes, javald (tender wheat plants) and 
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{ On the Dasara holiday, which is also known as Vijayadashmt, Hindus take special dishes, dress them. 


selves in their best garments and go out of towns and villages to worship the earth-mother and the holy sham, 
with javalA stalks, » few of which are inserted in the folds of their hend-dress as auspicious tokens. In towns 
and big ctties a procession is formed, conducted by some city magnate or a native chief nding an elephant. 
They goin stateto the place of worship, and after the completion of the worship a goat or a he buffalo 
preferably the latter, is killed, and a salvo of three to seven or more cannon is fred, People then return home 
and prostrate themselves before their elders, and receive from them a handful of candied sugar, a betel-nut and 
_ deaf, with Blessings for long-life and prosperity. Such blessings are considered likely to prove effective, — 
K, D. Desai. 
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shami leaves are then mixed with the muddy 
earth, and small balls of the mixture are 
made, A pice and betel-nut are placed in 
each ball, and they are presented to the wor- 
shipper as a mark of good luck, Travellers 
carry such balls with them on their journeys 
for luck, Kings carry the same to obtain 
suceess on the battlefield. The Pandavas 
had such balls with them on the field of 
Kurukshetra when they obtained a victory 
over the Kauravas.) The balla are also 
used as pastana.* The javala in the balls 
are taken out and allowed to grow in an 
earthen vessel filled with clay and manure 
till they reach a span in heigth, when they 
are taken up and used.* 

Earth-worship is performed before bury- 
ing treasure underground, and also when a 
marriage-procession, at the time of return- 
ing, reaches the limits of the bridegroom's 
village. 

In some places, virgins worship the plot 
of ground on which the Holi is lighted, for 
about ten or twelve days after the Holi 
holiday,* 

Another oceasion for carth-worship is the 
third day of the bright half of Chaitra (the 


sixth month), on which day Vishnu saved — 


the earth in his Variha (or Boar) incarna- 
tion, when it was being carried to the nether 
regions by the demon Shankhasur,® 

On the cighth day of the bright half of 
Magh and also of Ashvin (the fourth and the 


last month respectively), naivedya (an obla- 


tion of food) is offered to the earth-mother, 
and is then used as her praséd (gift). No 

' Mr. N. D. Vora, Rajpara. 
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cooked food is allowed to fall on the ground 
on this day: even the leavings after meals 
are given away to cows," 

When any ceremony is to be performed on 
the carth’s surface, as much of the spot as 
is required for the ceremony is cleansed by 
watering it and plastering it with cow-dung. 
A betel-nut and a pice are then placed on it 
as the Chadd or rent of the spot.* 

On those occasions when dakshina is given 
to Brahmans outside the village limits, wor- 
ship of the esrth-mother is performed by 
pouring milk on the ground, and by placing 
seven betel-nuts and seven single copper- 
pieces thereon4 

Some ambititious Brahmans dig earth 
from near the roots of a banyan tree after 


| offering prayer to the earth, and out of 


it, make an image of Parthishwar— Lord 
of the Earth— hoping thereby to obtain 
wealth. The same ceremony, if observed 
near the roots of a pipal tree (ficus 
religioss), is believed to confer wealth and 


male issue." 


When Vishnu killed the demons Madhu 
and Kaitabha, the carth was strewn with 
their flesh and marrow (méda). Therefore 
the earth is called medeni, and for the same 


reason is unclean, and no holy objects are 


allowed to touch it.® Another explanation is 
that the carth was rendered unclean because 
blood was shed on its surface in the 
combat of the demon Vritrasur with the god 
Indra.” 

The things polluted by a contact with the 
earth are either objects which are to be 
? Mr. Jairam Vasaram, Jodia, 
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* Some Hindus, when intending to go on a journey, consult an astrologer as to the muhwrt or avspi- 


cious hour for setting ont. If they do not happen to leave their place at the prescribed moment, they put a 
pastini—some of the articles to be carried by them in their journey—such as a suit of clothes or a box, in a 
peighbour’s house as a token of their having set out at the stated time.—K. D. Desai, 
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dedicated to gods, such as sandal-wood oint- 
ment, panchamrit,* the leaves of the bel tree 
(Acgle marmelos), tulri leaves (leaves of 
the holy or sweet basil plant), betel-leaves 
and flowers 1 or objects which are sacred 
because of their having been dedicated to 
the gods, including firtha* or water used in 
bathing the images of godst; or things 
which are by nature so holy that it is impro- 
per to place them on the bare earth; for 


instance, images of deities, water of the 
| or the 14th day of the dark half of Magh, 


sacred Ganges or the Jumna,® any holy 
writ,4 a conch-shell and even  gold.° 
Cooked food also deserves respect, os it 
supports the lives of men, and it is sinful in 
a Hindu to let it lie on the bare ground, 
Any irregular conduct in this respect arouses 
the wrath of the Annadeva (or the food, 
deity ).* 
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sleep on darbha grass or on clean woollen 


blankets, spread on the bare ground," 
Other occasions for sleeping on the floor 
are the daysof the observance of certain 


| wrats or vows; such as, the Divas@ or the 


15th day of the dark half of Ashadh (the 
ninth month), the Jamndshtami or the &th 
day of the dark half of Shravana (the tenth 
month), the days of Goatrad, a erat lasting 
from the 11th day to the 15th day of the 
bright half of Bhidrapad, Mahashivaratri 


the Ekadashi day or the 11th day of both 
the bright and dark halves of a month,‘ the 


| Nevardtra days or the first nine days Ashvin, 
| eclipse days, and the day of Jagran or the 
15th day of the bright half of Ashidb,* 


It is, however, maintained by some that the | 


reason why certain things, sech as materials | 


of worship, are not allowed to touch the 


carth, is that the earth itself being deity, 


such things would be dedicated to this deity 
by a contact with the earth and would thus 
become incapable of any further use, as 


things that are dedicated to one deity can- | 


not again be offered to another.? 
During the course of the recitation of 
mantras (holy hymns) in honour of Vishnu 


besides, sometimes, the whole of the months 
of Shravana and the Porushottam or inter- 
calary month; and the chaturmas, 4, ¢,, the 
four months of the rainy season.® 

A Brahman in his bralimacharya (or the 
period of his life which, according to the 
shastras, should be devoted to the acquire- 
ment of learning, and which commences from 


the date of his being invested with the 


and Mahadeva; on the occasion of offering 


“prayers to the grahas (planets) for their 
propitiation : and on occasions like Fishau- 
yaga,t Mahdrudra,t Shatachandi, Gayatri. 
purushavachana§ 
the devotee or the sacrificer and the priest 


i Mr, N. D, Vora, Rajpara, 
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and BraAmana-varuna| | 
fore his death, is placed onthe ground, which 


sacred thread and terminates at the age of 
twenty-three ) and a widow are not allowed 
by the shastras to sleep elsewhere than on 
beds made on the ground.‘ 

Women, while in menstruation, sleep on 
the floor for four days,? Some women, 
when they are separated from their husbands, 
also sleep in this fashion,’ 

A dying person, two or three minutes be- 
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of the Gapatri-mantra a hundred thousand times with 


t Sacrifices in honour of Vishnu, Mahidev 
§ A form of devotion requiring the recitation 
certain symbolic cerer.oniesj. —K. Dy Desai: 


§ The appointment of duly authorised Brahmans to perform ret 


(or sweet basil) plant—K, D. Desai. 
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the deceased's household and his relatives 


sleep on beds spread on the bare ground? | 


If the demise be very affecting, the nearest 


relatives sleep on the floor for periods which 


may extend to three months, six months, or 


even for a year, and sometimes the penance 


lasts for their whole lives,* 

It is customary, among some sects, not to 
allow the safharad—zi, ¢., the spot lately occu- 
pied by a corpse in the house—to be sund or 
unoccupied fora single night. Someone must 
sleep ou the spot for twelve consecutive days 
from the date of demise,* 

Pilgrims,* after pilgrimage, abandon sen- 
sual pleasures, take their meals only once 
every day, and sleep on the floor.’ It is cus- 
tomary to sleep always on the ground while 
in holy places. Devotees, ascetics, sadhus, 
and their disciples sleep on the ground,? 

The God Indra has twelve meghas or 
clouds under his control, and he directs cach 
of them to pour out their waters wherever he 
likes, When in the least irritated in the exe- 
cution of his orders, Indra's voice is heard 
in this world in thunder-claps which rise to 
a'terrible pitch if the deity becomes down- 
right angry." Thunder is also said to be 
the loud laughter of Indra when in a happy 
mood, 4 
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is first purified with ecow-dung-plaster,! | 
For ten days after a death, the members of | 








Another belief is that during the rainy 
season, Indra plays gedi-dindat, and the 
strokes given to the gedi in the course of the 
game, produce what we call thunder ;> or 
that the clouds are god's footballs, and 
thuuder is produced by his foot striking 
them, while at play during the rainy season? 
Some believe thunder to be due to the loud 


| sounds produced by various musical instru- 


ments which are played upon on the occasion 
of the marriage-ceremony of Indra,* Accord- 
ing to others, thunder is produced by the 
caunon of Indra ;" or, as some again say, by 
the trumpetings of Airévat, the elephant of 
Indra’; or, we hear thunder when Indra 
draws his bow and adjusts an arrow to the 


| bow-string, in order to bring about the fall 


of rain,® 
A further belief attributes thunder to the 


very rapid pace of the chariot of Bhag- 


win’? Some people, however, say that it is 
produced when Bhima (one of the five 
Pandavas) wields his prodigious club or 
bludgeon.'* In the opinion of others, Vidyut 
or ‘Tanyatun, the offspring of Lamba, the 
daughter of Daksha, and the wife of Dhar. 
maraij thunders in the rainy season,'2 It is 
also suggested that the god of rains shakes 
the heavens and thos produces thunder.* 
The shastras, it is said, declare that thunder 
is caused by the sounds of the dundubhi—or 
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1 Mr. M, M. Rana, Rajkot. 
* Mr, Jairam Vasaram, Jodia, 
‘Mr. K. P. Joshi, Limbdi. 


a | D. EK. Pandya, Dbhhank, 
“Mr, L,I. Joshi, Surela, 


“Mr, N.D. Vora, Kajpara, or of Bhagwan, according to Jairam Vasaram, Jodia. 


T Mr. MN. M. Dave, Sanka, 
® The Shastri of Jetpur, Pathashala, 
i! Mr. G, K, Dave, Sujtanpur, 


‘© The Schoolmaster of Piioliuvay, 
') The Schoolmaster of Rajkot Girls’ School, 


* Intending pilgrims sometimes impose such self-denials upon themselves, vowing aboegation from parti- 


cular articles of food or wear till they have performed their pilgrimage. Some renounce the use of ghi, some of 
milk, others of betel-leaf or nut, others swear not to wear a turban or a dupatta—till they are given the merit 
of a pilgrimage.—RKhan Bahadur Fazlullah. 

{ This game, much resembiing the English boys’ game of Tip cat, is also known as gillidind’a. The 
gedi or gilli is a small piece of wood, two or three inches in length, an inch or less in diameter and sometimes 
tapering at both ends, The diind@ is a small round stick, of the same thickness and a foot or more in length 
by which the gedi is played. There are two sides to the game as in cricket, thotigh not composed of a definite 
number of players. There are a number of ways in which the game can be played.—K, D, Desai. 
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kettledrams—beaten by the gods in delight | that Fijli is o goddess who rests Upon 
at the sight of ‘rain? There is also a | winds, fire, and rains :* that F'ijli is but the 
popular belief in the Surat district that an | thunderbolt of Indra:7 that lightnings are 
old hag causes thunder cither when she | the flashes of the bright weapon of Indra:* 
grinds corn or when she rolls stones in the | that lightning is the lustre of the fireworks 
elouds,* | and the lamps lighted by the gods in honour 

The prevalent belicf about lightning seems | of the nuptials of Indra: * that lightning is 
to be that it is the girl whom Kansa tried to | produced by the sparks caused by the friction 
dash against a stone, but who escaped and | of the gedi and the dindd of Indra when the 
went up to the sky. Kanga, the tyrant king | god plays the game. VF ijli js also known 
of Mathura, was informed by o heavenly | as Saudamini, i, ¢,, ono residing on Mount 
voice, by way of prophecy, that a son would | Sudima_™! 
be born to his sister who would cause his The occurence of thunder and the appear. 
destruction. Kansa thereupon confined his | ance of lightning on particular days and in 
sister Devaki and her busband Vasudeva in | particular directions are regarded as signs of 
prison, loaded them with fetters, and kept the | the abundance or scarcity of rain during the 
strictest watch over them, He took from | season, 
Devaki, and slew, every child of hers as soon | Thunder during the Rohini sakshatra*®. is 
os it was born, In this way he disposed of | a bad omen: it foreshadows cither a 
her first six children, On the seventh | famine,’? or a Boterun, i, ¢,, complete cessa- 
occasion, however, on which Devaki gave birth | tion of rains for seventy-two days after the 
to a son named Krishna, a girl was born at | thunder-claps are heard.® According to 
the same hour to Nanda in Mathura; ond | another view, if the Rohini sakshatra lasts 
Vasudeva seeretly interchanged the two | for a fortnight and if the sky is clear during 
children in spite of the vigilance of Kansa, | the period and yct lightning and thunder 
When Kansa knew of his sister having been | occur, 6 Boterus will be the consequence ; but 
delivered, he seized the infant girl and tried | if lightning and thunder were to accompany 
to dash her against a stone, Tho little one | the clouds in the same nakshatra, heavy and 
immediately flew away to the skies, where | plentiful rains may be confidently expected," 
she still dwells in the form of Fijli or light- | Lightning without clouds in the same nan 
ning? shatra is believed to be the cause of what is 

The shastras describe Fijlias the distince- | popularly called Rohini-dasi, t,¢,, the burning 
tive weapon of Indra, just as pashupaldkd js | heat of Rohini." 
peculiar to Shiva and the Gandira bow to Some persons expect a Hoterun after 
Arjuna," kadakas or crashing thundcr, Others appre- 

Other belicfs about lightning are that | bend a famine if they lear thunder on the 
Fijli is the sister of Megharaja, the god of | second day of the bright half of Jyeshtha 
rains, and appears to announce his approach :® | (the eighth month).’ 
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Thunder or lightning in the Hasta* 
nakshatra forctells good harvests and a pros- 
perous year! Thunder in the same nah- 
shatra is believed to muzzle the jaws of 
serpents and other noxious creatures, and to 


achieve this object, also, o somelx (or a log 


of wood) is struck against a mobhara (or a 

hollow stone used for threshing corn)* If 

thunder is not heard during this sakshatra, 

preanitore and other insects and vermin are 
believed to be likely to multiply.* 

If thunder is heard during the Ardra 
nakshatra, the rainfall will be delayed for a 
month,* 

Lightning is commonly seen on the second 
and the fifth day of the bright half of 
Ashidh, and is considered a sign of good 
rainfall, while its absence indicates a pro- 
bable scarcity of rain.* Its appearance on 


the fifth day of Ashadh is believed by some 


to foretell an carly [all of rain.’ Since 


the rainfall, and therefore the state of the | 


crops during the ensuing year, are suggested 
by lightning on this day, corn-dealera settle 
a rise or fall in the price of corn according 
og lightning is. or is not scen on that occa- 
sion,” 

Thunder in the cast predicts a speedy fall 


ef rain! If fashes * lightning are seer 
in the north-east or be north, rain: will fall 
within three days Lightning in the south- 


east or the south ,orete!’s extreme heat,? 
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Long-continued thunder shows that the rain- 
fall is distant. Similarly, continued flashes 
of lightning intimate danger te the lives and 
property of people.? Sudden thunder por- 
tends an immediate cessation of rain," 
Thunder or lightning out of season threatens 
calamity to the country.® 

Vijli or lightning is said to be fettered on 
the fifth day of the bright half of Ashidh— 
(or, a8 some say, on the second day of Shri- 
van)*—after which date no apprehensions 
of its destructive powers need be enter. 
tained.* ‘Till then, however, it is free and 
is likely to injure those persomst who have 
mot cot or shaved their hair from their 


birth." 


The occurence of lightning is believed to 
enuso the delivery and sometimes even the 
death of pregnant women" 

Any period marked by the occurrence of 
lightning is considered inauspicious,"* 

The Puranas speak of fourteen worlds— 


the seven srorgas (celestial regions) and 


the seven patdle (nether regions)}. Under- 
neath the seventh péaial§ lies Shesha (the 
divine cobra) who supports ali the fourteer 
worlds on one of his one thousand hoods, Ow 
account of the heavy burden, the serpent-god 
sometimes gets tired, and tries to change his 
position, The result of the movement is arr 
earth-quake,” According to another version, 
an earthquake occurs when Shesha changes 


* Mr. MN. M. Dave, Sinki. 
" The Schoolmaster of Luvaria, 
* The Schoolmaster of Songadh. 
" Mr. L. H. Jadow, Vaiawad. 
‘? Mr, G. K. Dave, Sultanpur, 
"Mr, Joiram Vasaram, Jocia, 


* > 2Hasta nakshatra generally commences at the end of Bhidrapad or the beginning of Ashvin and 
Insts (us a fortn'ght, The rains during this period, which are required for the rabi crops, are ‘so much 
esteemed that ean drop of them is said to be worth a dropof ght. People store the huthio-varshiid or the 
rain water of Hasta in reservoirs for drinking purposes, believing it to be very pure and digestive,—K, D. Desai, 

* Among the Hindus it is customary for those whose children do not live to keep their children unshaved 
fora certain number of years, after which the children are taken to a holy place and shaved there for the frst 
time, The temple of Ranchhodji at Diikor is a favourite place for sech ceremonies.—K. D, Desai. | 

| The seven ne!) ce worlds are Atal, Vital, Suta!, Talatal, Mabdtal, Rasital asd Fatal, 

§ In ap oce:., as some say—D. K. Pandya, Dhhank, 
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his posture in sleep,' or is the result of a | 


hair falling from the body of Shesha,> Some 
people say that ordinarily Shesha docs not 
feel the weight of the fourteen worlds on his 
head ; he bears the load as if it were only 
a single sesamum seed, But when too moch 
sin accumulates in any of the regions, the 
borden becomes onbearable for him: he 
begins to shake under it, and an earthquake 
occurs.4 

Some believe that there is . tortoise under 
the divine cobra who sopports the world :* 


others go further, and add a frog below the 
tortoise :* and itis said that the slightest | 


motion on the part of either the tortoise or 
the cobra is the cause of an earthquake, 
Another belief is that carthquakes occur 


whenever there is tyranny or injustice on the | 


part of a king, or whenever immorality 
spreads in society, because the carth is 
unable to bear the sin, and trembles at the 
sight of it,* 

According to a different opinion, the 
earth is supported by the Pothia or the 
favourite bull of Shiva on one of his horns, 
An earthquake is caused whenever he trans- 
fers the earth from one horn to another in 


order to relieve the former from the constant | 


pressure of the burden,’ 

There is also a belief that deities of some 
strange species reside in the nether regions, 
and the earth is shaken whenever these be. 
ings fight among themselves, 

According to the Varica-sanhita, an carth- 
quake igs always the precursor of some 
unprecedented calamity.* The prevalent 


belief in the popular mind seems to be that — 


an earthquake is the result of immorality 

and sin, and further that it forebodes some 

dire calamity, auch as famine, pestilence, ° an 
0 Mr. Jethalal Devi, Bantwik, 


' Mr. D. K. Pandya, Dhhank,and Mr. M. M. Rana, Rajkot, 
® The Deputy Educational laspector of Gohelwad, 


ao 


outbrenk of fire, « revolution, or a great 
war? The phenomenon is, therefore, re- 
garded with great fear; and when it occurs, 
people endeavour to avoid the contingent 


evils by such meritorious acts as the giving 
of alms, and generally by leading a virtuous 


life, 

The most popular of the holy rivers are 
the Ganges, the Jumna (or Jaumni), the 
Narbada, the Saraswati (near Sidhpur), the 
Kaveri, the Godavari, the Gandaki, thi 
Sarayu, the Damodara, the Sindhu (or Indus) 
the Mahanad, the Gomati (near Dwarki), 
the Brahmaputra, the Sibarmati, the Ghels 


{near Gaddheda), the Tungabhadri, the 
| Sovarnabhadra, the Bhadrashita, the Jambu- 


vati, the Phalaku (or Phalgu), the Kanshiki, 
the Tamraparni, the Sita and the Alaka- 


| nandé, Any point where three rivers meet is 


also a sacred place, Most of the holy rivers 
are the subject of many traditions, and 


| books have been written to celebrate their 


nierits, 

The Ganges, the Jumna, and the Godavari 
are anid to be the holiest of all rivers.® 
There are a number of belicfs about the 
origin of the Ganges, One of them is that 
the Ganges iv the stream caused by King 
Bali washing the feet of Vaman (the Dwarf 


inearnation of Vishnu).‘‘ Another story 


relates that the god Brahma was exhausted 
by overwork at the time of the marriage of 
Shiva and Parvati. The gods, therefore, 
ereated water from their own lustres, and gave 
it to Brahmi in a gourd, to be used in a 
similar contingency. When Vishnu in his 
Faman avatar(or Dwarf incarnation) bestrode 
the heavens with o single step, Brahma wash- 


ed his toe in the water from this gourd, A 
stream was thus created called Swarge-ganga 


' Mr, G. K, Bhatt, Songadh, 
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and brought down to the earth by Bhagirath, 
the graudson of Sagar, When the Ganges 
fell from the heavens, it was supported and 
held fast by God Shiva in his jald or matted 
hair, It was released by his loosening the 
hair, and in its course, inundated the sacri- 
ficial ground of King Jahnu, The latter 
being angry, drank up its waters, On the 
entreaties of Bhagirath, he released the 
stream by tearing off his thigh.* The river 
then flowed to the spot where the sixty 
thousand sons.of Sagar were burnt to aslies : 
and it is said by some that one of the 
sixty thousand was saved at the end of 
cach year up tothe year 1955 of the Samvat 
era (corresponding to A.D. 1899), by the 
end of which period all the sixty thousand 
had attained salvation, From the earth 
the Ganges went to the nether regions. 
Thus flowing in the heavens, on the earth 
and in the Patil, the Ganges is called 
Tripathaga (i,¢,, flowing in three courses). 
In its divine form, the Ganges is the 
wife of Shiva, Owing to the course of 
Brahma, she was born in homan form in this 
yorld and was married to Shantanu, by 
= she became the mother of Bhishma, 
the heroic uncle of the Kauravas and the 
Pandavas,' 

It is customary among’ Hindu pilgrims, 
when they visit Kashi (Benares) to take with 
them copper-vessels filled with Gangajal, 
(water of the Ganges) and to worship the 
Ganga wher they reach their homes after 
the pilgrimage. A figure js drawn in seven 


different kinds of corn: the bowl is placed 


on it: @bil gutal (red powder), frankineense, 
and sairedya (an oblation of food) are 
offered: a ghi Ismp is lighted: a Brahman 
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woman is dressed as Una, the wife of 
Shiva, and Brahmans sre entertained 
at a feast, dakshina being given to 
them, 

The water of the Ganges, as well as that 
of the Jumna, is believed to be so pure that it 


cannot be affected by microbes, even if kept 


for years in the house. ‘This quality is 
belicved to be a manifestation of its divine 
nature. It is further called patit-pévanm(lit. 


purifier of the fallen), and excu!pates the 
sinful from their sins, either by a single 


draught or by bathing in it.’ Gangijal is 
kept in most Hindu families, a draught of it 


taken by a dying person being belioved to 


secure moksha or eternal salvation for the 
soul.* 

A vow is observed by women, in honour of 
the Ganges, for the first ten days of the 
month of Dyeshtha. On these days they 
rist early in the morning and bathe in the 
holy waters of the Ganges.° 

Sometimes ghi lamps are placed upon the 
waters of the Ganges or the Jumna, and 
vesscls of metal, pice, and cocoanuts are 
east into the stream, At such a time, when 


many people are standing on the Banks 


offering prayers with folded hands; or 
engaged in the arati,t the river presents a 


| Very picturesque seene, the numerous lights 


being reflected in the water," 

The Jamuni or Yamuna is the daughter 
of the Sun, and the sister of Yama, the god 
of Death, The banks of the Jumna are 
sports of God Krishna.? ‘The story of the 
defeat of the demon Kahya Nagi who was 
ejected from the Jumna by Krishna is well- 








* The Schooimaster of Lilapur, 
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* The river is, therefore, regarded as his daughter, and is called Juhnavi, 
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Tt is said that those who have bathed in image of Shiva, and that fragments of the 
the Jumna or have once tasted its water, | stony bow of Shiva are to be found in its 
need not be afraid of Yama, the god of | bed.5 The stones in the bed of this river 
Death,’ It is considered meritorious among | have the same sanctity as the images of god 
the Hindus to bathe the image of God Shiva | Shiva," Shaligram stones, which are wor- 
in water from the holy Jumna or the Ganges | shipped as the images of Vishnu, are found 
or the Godavari.?, There is a popular shloka | in this river.” It isan act of high merit 
in honour of the Jumna which runs :—" Vic- | among Hindus to take a proadakshina round 
tory to thee ! Oh Yamuna, flowing through | the Narbada, i, ¢., to travel slong the banks of 
the Madhno-vana (the Madhu woods), the | the river, inhabited as the region is by many 
bearer of shining waters, the companion of | Sadhus and other holy persons,’ Ashvat- 
Jihnavi, the daughter of Sindhu, the orna- | thima, the immortal son of Drona, is belier- 
ment of the enemy of Madhu(oiz,, Krishna), | ed to reside on the banks of this river and 
the appeaser of Madhava, the dispeller of | to pay occasional visits to the Bhils in the 
the danger of Gokul, the destroyer of the | neighbourhood,’ The Shukla-tirtha, situat- 
sins of the world, the giver of intellect, the | ed on the Narbada, is visited by numerous 
scene of the amorous sports of Keshava, | pilgrims, and.a fair is held there on every 
Vietory to thee! © remover of difficulties, | sixtieth year,? 
purify me,""3 The sage Kapila instructed his mother 

The banks of the Godavari are known as | Devahiti with divine knowledge on the 
the site of the hermitage of Gautama, When | banks of the Saraswati, Since then, the 
the planet Bribaspati (Jupiter) enters the | river is held sacred and funeral ceremonies — 
Sinha-rishi (the constellation Leo)* the holy | Shraddhas—are performed on its banks in 
Ganges goesto the Godivari, and remains | honour of departed female ancestors.® 
there for one year, During that year, all | Similarly Shrdddhas in honour of male 
the gods are believed to bathe in this river, | ancestors are performed at the confluence of 
Thousands of pilgrims visit Nasik to offer | the Ganges, the Jumna, and the Saraswati at 
prayers to the Godavari, and after bathing | Allahabad}* 
in the river, give alms to Brahmans. Simi- Of the Gandaki it is said that it contains 
larly, on the Kapilashashti day, on which | 15 many shankers (images of Shiva) as there 
six jog4 or conjunctive incidents occur simul- | are tankers (stones), The shdligram stone 
tancously, the virtue of all firthas or holy | is found in this river also, The Sarayu is 
places is believed to be concentrated in the | sacred as the scene of the childish sports of 
Godavari at Nasik? Ramachandra, the hero of the Ramayana, 

The mere sight of the Narbada has the | On the banks of the Phalaku or Phalgu, 
same effect as a bath in the Ganges or the | Ramachandra performed Shraéddha ceremo- 
Jumna,* It is said that the Narbade is the | nies in honour of his father Dasharath,* 
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* This happens every twelfth year, The year of Simhastha i. . the year when Bribaspati stands in the 
Sinha-rashi, is the only one in which marriages among the Kadva Kunbis take place; and for this reason the 
smallest children in the community, sometimes even those who are in the womb, are married in this year.— 
Mr. M. M. Rana, Rajkot. 
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A bath in the waters of a holy river 
washes off the sins of the bather," It is also 
meritorious to repeat the names of the seve- 
ral holy rivers? The performancé of 
Shraddia ecremonics on the banks of a holy 
river secures the felicity of deceased ances- 
tors in heaven,! At the time of perform 
ing Shrdddhas at a holy place, Hindus shave 
their moustaches, baths in the sacred waters, 
and then go through the necessary cere- 
monies, in the course of which pindar are 
offered to the Pitars (spirits of dead ances- 
tors). Brahmans are feasted after the cere- 
monies, and dakshina is given to them,* 
Tarpan or an offering of water with flowers, 
ointment, red lac, cocoanuts, and betel, is 
frequently made to the river on the banks of 
which the ceremonies are performed.’ 
The bones of a deceased person, left unburnt 
after cremation of the body, are gathered 
together and thrown into holy rivers such as 
the Ganges, the Jumna, and the Godayari, 
for the purification of his soul. 

When heavy floods threaten a village or a 
city with scrious injury, the king or the 
hendman should go in procession to propitiate 
the river with flowers, cocoanuts, and other 
offerings in order that the floods may sub- 
side” A story is related of the occurrence 
of heavy fluods ino village in. the Jatalpur 
Taluka, when © certain Indy placed an 
catthen vessel (ordinarily uscd for curdling 
milk), containing a ghi lamp, afloat on the 
floods, wherenpon the walers were at once 
secn to reeede.? 

Besides the holy rivers, there are numerous 
konds of sacred pools which are regarded 
with equal reverence, and in which a bath 
has the same efficacy for destroying ain. 
Similarly, they are equally suitable places 
for the performance of Shrdddhe ceremonies, 
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These kunds are the subject of numerous 


beliefs, and each of them has a certain 
mahatmya or peculiar merit of its own. Six 
miles to the east of Dwirka, near the sea- 
const, there is n und called Pind-tirak, 
where many persons go to perform the 
Shraddha ond the Niriyan-bali ceremonies. 
They first bathe in the und: then, with its 
water, they prepare pindas, and place them 
ina tictal dish: red Inc is applied to the 
pindas, and a piece of cotton thread wound 
round them ; the metal dish being then dip- 
ped in the kund, when the pindas instead of 
sinking, are said to remain floating on the 
water. The process is believed to earn a 
good status for the spirits of departed 
aneestors in heaven,’ It is further said that 
physical ailments brought on by the avagati— 
degradation or fallen condition—of ances- 
tors in the other world, are remedied by the 
performance of Straddkha on this kund.# 
The Dimodar kund jis situated near 
Junigadh, It is said that if the bones of a 
deceased person whieh remain unburnt after 
his cremation are dipped in this kund, the 
soul of that person obtains moksha (or final 
emancipation),' , 
There is a wav or reservoir on Mount 
Girnir, known as Rasakiipika-var. It is 
believed that the body of a person bathing in 
it becomes as hard as marble, and that if a 


piece of stone or iron is dipped in the par, 


it i# instantly transformed into gold, But 
the var is only visible to saints and RACs 


who are gifted with a supernatural vision? 


Kashipuri (Benares) contains a vév called 
Gyan-vay, in which there is an image of 
Vishweshwar (the Lord of the universe, i¢,, 
Shiva), A bath in the water from this cdv 
is believed to confer upon a person the gift 


| of divine knowledge, 





* Mr. D. K. Shah, Charadwah, 

4 Mr. M. R. Raval. 

* The Schoolmaster of Limbdi Taluka, 
* Mr, Jairam Vasaram, Jodia, 


* Mr, D, K. Pandya, Dhhank, and the Headmistress of Gondal Girls’ School, 
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In the village of Chunval,« few miles to 


the north of Viramgim, there is a hand 
known as Loteshwar, near which stands a 
Pipal tree, Persons possessed by ghosts or 
devils, are freed from possession by pouring 
water at the foot of the tree and taking 
turns round it, remaining silent the while,* 

A bath in the Man-gatovar near Bahu- 
charajiis said to cause the wishes of the 
bather to be fulfilled. There is o local 
tradition® that 1 Rajput woman was turned 
into a male Haj put of the Solanki class by a 
bath in its waters," 

There is a kund called Zilika near Zinzu- 
wada with a temple of Naleshwar Mahadev 
near it, The kund is said to have been built 
atthe time of King Nala, It is belicved 
locally that every year, on the 15th day of 
the bright half of Bhadrapad, the holy 
Ganges visits the Aund by an underground 
route, A great fair is held there om that 
day, when people bathe in the fund and give 
alms to the poor? There is also another 
kund close by, known as Bholawa, where the 
river Saraswati is believed to hawe halted and 
manifested herself on her way to the sea,? 

There is a und in Baladina near Vadh- 
wan, dedicated to Hol, the favourite mala 
of the Chaérans, In this ‘und, black or red 
gagar bedinws—pieces of cottom thread—are 
sometimes seen floating inthe water, They 
appear only for a moment, and sink if any 
one endeavours to seize them, The appear- 
ance of black pieces forebodes famine: but 
the red ones foretell prosperity.‘ 

In Bhadakon near Chuda there is a kund 
called Garigavo, The place is celebrated as 
the spot of the hermitage of the sage Bhrigu 
and ao fair is held there annually on the last 
day of Bhidrapad,* 

© The Schoolmaster of Kolki, 

3 Mr, M.S. Shah, ZinruWidi, 

® The Shastri of Jetpur Pathashala, 

' The Schoolmaster of Khirasara, 

® Mr, Jairam Vasaram, jodia, 

i) Mr, N. D. Vora, Rajpara 

4 The Schoolmaster of Goda] Taluka. 
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Persons anxious to attain heaven, bathe in 
| the Mrigi kund on Mount Girnir; and a bath 
in the Revati kund, which is in the same 
place, confers male issue on the bather.* 
There is also a kund of the shape of an 
elephant’s footprint Pagahein on Mount 
Girnfir, It never emptics and is held most 
sacred by pilgrims." People bathe in the 
Gomati kund near Dwarka and take a little 
of the earth from its bed, for the purifies- 
| tiont of their souls? In the village of 
| Babari, Babbravahan, the son of Arjun, is 
said to have constructed several kunds, all of 
which are believed to be holy,® 
The Lasundra kund near Lasundra in the 
Kaira District* and the Tulsi-shyima kund 
on Mount Girnar® contain hot waters, 
There is also o bot kund called Devki-unai, 
about thirty miles to the south of Surat,* 
There the waters remain hot throughout 
the whole of the year, except on the 
fifteenth day of the bright half of Chaifra, 
On this day, the waters cool, and people 
can bathe in the kand, Many pilgrims visit 
the place on this occasion, to offer monry, 
cocoanuts, and red Inc to the wnat mata, 
whose temple stands near the Aumd, It is 
said that King Rama built this kund while 
| performing a local sacrifice, and brought 
‘water up from the pital ( nether regions ) 
by shooting an arrow into the earth,” 
| Other holy kunds are: the Bhim kund, the 
| Gomukhi-ganga, and,-the Kamandalu ‘und 
on Mount Girndr near the temple of Bhim- 
nath Mahideo: the Radha Awad, the Lalita 
kund, and the Krishna-sarovar in Dwirka; 
the Rama sarovar, the Siti Aumd and tlie 
Devki-unai fund in Ayodhya (Oudh); "' and 
the Suraj kund'? and the Hanumandhara' 
kund on Mount Girnir, 





———_ 


2 Mr, M H. Raval, Vanod, 
‘Mr. MN. M. Dave, Sanka, 

é Mr, L. D, Metha, Mota Devalia, 

® The Schoolmaster of Lewaria. 

16 Mr. K. D. Desai, 

1? The Schoolmaster of Moti Murad, 
* See P. 42, 
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Waterfalls are not very familiar to the 
people of Gujarat, There is a belief, how- 
ever, that barren coupled obtain issue if they 
bathe in a waterfall, and offer a cocoannt,! 

Mf a river source issuca from an opening, 
inthe shape of a go-makh (cow's-mouth), 
the stream is called dhodéA, and is consider- 
ed as sacred as the holy Ganges. A bath 
in such a dhodhk bas the same efficacy for 
absolvying persons from their sins,* 

When a person dies on occidental death 
and before the fulfilment of his worldly 
desires, his soul receives avagali (i,¢,, passes 
into a degraded or fallen condition), and it 
is not released from this state till Shrdddhas 
have been duly performed in its name, and 
the objects of its desire dedicated to it with 
proper ritual, The same fate befals those 
souls which do not receive the funeral pindas 
with the proper obsequics. Such fallen souls 
become ghosts and goblins,” and ate to be 
found where water is, 1, ¢, neara Well, a 
tank, or a river,* 


Those who meet death by drowning become | 


woblins, residing mear the scene of their 


death, and are o source of dang who | 7 
eath, are a source of danger to all who remaining awake for the whole of the night 


approach the water; for instance, in Monipuri 
and Sasai, there are two ghunas (inysterious 
watery pits) haunted by bAuts (ghosts) 
which take the lives of one or two buffaloes 
every year," 
haunt wells, springs, and tanks and cither 
drown, or enter the persons of, those who go 
near their resorts, 





| being every third year as a victim, 





Matdst and Shankhinis also 


Persons who are possessed in this manner, 
ean be freed by bhavas,t who give them o 
magic thread to wear,® 

There isa vdv called Nilkanth vav near 
Movaiya, in which « pinjari(a female cotton- 
carder ) is said to have been drowned, and 
to have been turned into a ghost, in which 
form she occasionally presents herself to the 
people,® 

Another ghost haunts an old wav, called 
Madha, in Vadhwan and drowns one human 
But a 
male spirit named Ashefrapal resides in the 
kotha ( or entrance ) of the vdr, and saves 
those who fall near the entrance, A person 
is, however, sure to be drowned if he falls in 
any other partof the eéy.7 A ghost also 
resides in the vév at Hampar near Dhranga- 
dhra and terrifies the people at times,” 

The goddess Rainadevi resides in water, 
and is worshipped by virgins on the fifteenth 
day of the bright half of 4shddh, when they 
grow jaralas (tender wheat-plants) in an 
earthen vessel and present them to her, 


to sing songs in her honour,* 

Darya-Pir, the patron of Luvinas (mer- 
chants) and Kbirvas (sailors), resides in the 
sea, and vows are observed in his honour by 
these people on the second day of the bright 
half of every month, when they pass a little 


water through his sieve.* 


' The Shastri of Jetpur Pathashala, 1 Mr. K. D, Desai, 
? D. K, Pandya, Dhhank; the Shastri of Jetpor Pathashala and the Schoolmaster of Limbdi Taluka. 


* Mr. L. D, Mehta, Devalia, 


* The Schoolmaster of Limbdi Taluka and the Shastri of Jetpor Pathashala. 


© The Schoolmaster of Kolki, 


' §. M. Dave, Sinki, 


* There are several species of bhuts and prets—ghoats and goblins—thus, for instance, Jalachar, i, e., 


those who live in water ; Agnichar, i, ¢., those foun! in fire; Bhachar, i. ¢., those hovering on the earth; 
Gaganachar,i.¢., those moving in ethereal regions, Manwshyachar, i, e., those moving amnoing wei 
Khagachar or those moving among birds, and Pashwchar. i. ¢., those living among beasts, WN. D Vers 


Rajpara. 
t Vide page 1. 
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It is weil known that a alate woken: |i 


clings fast to anyone who tries to save him, 
and endangers the lives of both himself and 
his saviour, It is also believed by some 
people that the messengers of Varuna (the 
lord of all waters) seize those persons who 
bathe in a river carlier than the usual hour in 


the morning ; and the act of saving a drowning | 


person thus deprives Varuna of his victim, 
and brings down the wrath of that deity. 


Sometimes, forthe sake of mokshka, a | 


person takes samadhi (i, ¢,, drowns himaclf 
with a religious motive) in a holy river, such 
as the Ganges or the Jumna, In such a case 


the relatives and other persons refrain from 


interference and do mot try to rescue the 
person, 

When a well is to be dug, an expert is first 
called to select ao likely spot on which to dig. 
A Brahman is then consulted as to the 
auspicious hour on which the work of digging 
should be commenced? For this purpose, 
Tuesdays and those days on which the 
earth sleeps are to be avoided, The earth 
is supposed to be asleep on the following 
six days in every month, namely: the Ist, the 
7th, the 9th, the 10th, the 14th and the 24th 
days following o sankranti (i, ¢., the day on 
which the sun crosses from one constellation 
to another), Excluding these days, a date 


is generally fixed on which the Chandra-graha_ 
(or the planet moon) is favourable to the | 


constructor of the well.* 

On the appointed day, the expert, the 
constructor of the well, the Brahman priest, 
and the labourers go to the place where the 
well is to be dug, and an image of the god 
Ganpati—the protector of all auspicious 


ceremonies—is first installed on the spot and 


worshipped with ponchdmrif.** A green 


coloured piece of atlas (silk cloth), about | 


‘NN. D. Vera, Rajparay 

2D, K, Pandya, Dhhank, 

§ The Schoolmasiers of Dhhank and Patanviv, 

® ‘The Shoolmasters of Ganod and Dadvi. 

* A misture of milk, curds, ghi, honey and sugar. 


two feet Lene, is then auhoadléa he spot, 


}and a pound and « quarter of wheat, a 


cocoanut, betels, dates and copper coin are, 
Placed on it. A copper bowl containing some 
silver or gold coins and filled with water. is 
also placed wer; the mouth of the bowl is 
covered with the leaves of the Ashoka tree 
(Jinesia Asoka) and a cocoanut is placed 
over the leaves, After this, the pricst recites 


| sacred hymns and asks his host to perform 


the khatt ceremonies.¢ Among favourite 


offerings to Ganpati and the earth in the 


course of worship and in the performance of 
the £hét ceremonies are: curds, milk, honey, 
molasses, cocoanuts, dhand (a kind of spices), 
leaves of magarvel (a kind of creeper) and 
red lac. The expert who is called to choose 
a proper site for the well offers frank- 
incense and a cocoanut to the spot, and 
lights a lamp thereon, After the kAdt 

ecremonies are over, the host distributes 
sugar or molasses among the by-standers, and 
offers asum of money tothe expert, who 
usually refuses it, asking the host to spend 


it in charity. Those who accept money give 
| away a part of it in alms to the poor,* 


Sometimes, to secure the unobstructed 
completion of the work, the god Ganpati and 
the goddess Jaladevi are installed and wor- 
shipped daily, till water appears in the 
well. Some people, however, install the 
goddess Jaladevi after the appearance of 
water, when a stone is taken out from the 
bottom of the well and is plastered with red 


lead to represent the goddess and is cere- 


moniously worshipped. When the construc- 
tion of the well is complete, rasfs, 1. ¢., the 
ecremony in vogue after the completion of a 
new building or jalofsava (the water-festival) 
is celebrated, Brahmans being entertained 
at a feast, with dakshina given,* 

2 The Schoolmasters of Vanod and Kolki, 

* H. M. Bhatt, Ganod, 

® The Schoolmaster of Dadvi. 


t Vide page 29. 


~ Rich persons use silver or golden spades and hoes when turning up the Grst clod of earth. 
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| Narayan-sarovar in Cutch, Ravanrhad in the 
| Himalayas, and Rimarhad, The following 
popular myth is related about Min-sarovar, 

Two kings once agreed that the two 
children that should first be born to them 
should marry each other, But it hap- 
| pened that both the kings had daughters. 
One of them, however, concealed the fact, and 
gave out that the child born to him was a 
son, So that when the children attained s 
marriagable age, they were married to each 
other according to the agreement. 

But the wife found .out the seeret when 
she went to stay with her supposed husbamd, 
and disclosed it to her parents, who invited 
the counterfcit son-in-law to their house with 
the object of ascertaining the truth, The 
alleged son, however, suspected the design 
and fled, with a mare and a bitch, On 
arriving near Min-sarovar, the animals went 
inte the lake in order to refresh themselves, 
when there was an immediate transformation - 
and the bitch and the mare came out a dog 
andahorse, On observing this miracle, their 
turned into a male, The story is still 
sung by girls in a garabi (song) during 
the Navaréira holidays,” 

There is a belief that the ancient golden 
city of Dwirka, the capital of god 
Krishna, still exists in the sea, although it is 
invisible to the eyes of mortals,” A story 
is told of a man named Pipo Bhagat who, 
once perceiving a golden bow] floating in the 
sea, plunged into the water and saw the 
golden palaces of Dwirks and god Krishna 
resting therein. It is said that he returned 


| with the tide and related his experience to 
several people? 


The water of the Krukalas well in the 
island of Shankhodwar is believed to cure 
_ fever and diseases caused by morbid heat. 
A draught of the water of the Gomukhiganga 
near Girnar, makes one proof against an 
attack of cholera,’ 

The water of a gozeraé well (i. ¢., a well 
which is polluted on account of o person 

drowned in it) cures children of 
bronchitis and cough,?* 

There is 2 well near Ramdorana, of which 
the water is effective against cough,’ and 
the water of the Bbhamario well near 
Vasiwad possesses the same virtue.‘ 

The water of the Mrigi kund near 

The Pipli well near Ziliwad and the 
Detroja-viv near Kolki are well-known for 
the stimulative effect of their waters on the 
digestion." 

If a dark stone is found in the course of 
digging a well, the water of that well is 
believed to have medicinal properties,* 

The birth of a child under the mul nak. 
aKatre endangers the life of its father: but 
the misfortune is averted if the child and its 
parents bathe in water drawn from one 
hundred and eight wells.* Such water, 
if swallowed, is said to cure senipdft or 
delirium. 

In the island of Shial there is a viv called 
Thin-vav, where mothers, who cannot suckle 
their children for want of milk, wash their 
bodices. When they afterwards wear these 
bodices, these are believed to be able to cause | 
the due secretion of milk.® 

The most famous of the sacred lakes are 
Pampat, Bindot, Pushkar and Sambhar 
near Ajmere, Man-sarovar near Bahuckirkyl, 





1 B. K, Dave, Kotda, Sangani, * The schoolmasters of Limt ‘Chhatrana 
® The Schoolmaster of Upleta. ap vasa ecerert ory 
® The Schoolmaster of Kolki, * D. K, Pandya, Dhhank, 
? The Schoolmaster of Pitinyiv, - *G.K, Bhatt, Songadh, 
eitus cena e * The Shastri of Jetpur, Pathashala. 
tis a common to bring a small circular piece of an earthen vessel from the thood | 
wall and to adakhindhares 
each a well ad to bait by a plee of wring found the neck of a child to cure it of A or 
Bhonsle ecrged oe rigors e ed situated 
x » toh ’ rng in the Dandaka forest, i. ¢,, in the Deccan, 
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Similarly, the golden Lanka of Riivan is 
still believed to exist under the sea, ruled 


visible only to the cyes of saints and holy 
persons, It is a common belief that the 
nether regions are inhabited by a species 
of semi-divine beings, half men and half 
serpents, called Nags, who possess magnifi- 
eent palaces under the water? The story 
of Kaliya Nag, who resided at the bottom of 
the Jumna and was driven from that place 
by Krishna, is well known,? There are a 
number of mythological traditions in the 
Purdnas of kings and princes having visited 
these palaces in watery regions, and of their 
having brought back beautiful Nagakanyas 
(daughters of Nags) therefrom.’ For 
instance, Arjuna married a Ndgakanyd 
named Ulupi when he was living in exile 


with his brothers, He also stayed for some | 


time with the Nags, ! 
Ghosts and demons sometimes inhabit 
palaces onder the water, Deep waters, 


unfrequented by men, are the favcurite | 
‘| Baroda, Brahmagiri Arisur, Tryambak near 


resorts of such beings.* 

The god Varuna resides in the waters, 
and is ssid to have ence carried off Nand 
(the adoptive father of Krishna) to his 
watery abode, for having bathed in the 
Jumna before dawn.’ 

Kalindi, the daughter of the king of the 
Kalingas, practised religious austerities in a 
palace under the waters of the Jumna with 
the object of securing a suitable husband. 
Krishna, on being informed of this by 
Arjuna, went to the place and married her.° 

Thore iss story in the Puranas that o 
king, named Nandrij, used to bury his 
treasures in the sea with the assistance of a 
mani (jewel) which furnished « safe passage 


through the water, The mani was in the | 


1 The Schoolmasters of Dadvi and Kolki. 
2H. M, Bhatt, Ganod. 

® Jairam Vasaram, Jodia. 

1 N. M, Dave, Sinki, 





vend burnt by the queen of Nandrij and the 
| treasure still lies hidden in the waters of the 
over by Bibhishan, the brother of Riivan, and 


sea." 

Tt is narrated in the fourth chapter of 
Bhégvat-purdn thet the ten thousand sons 
of Prachetas used te reside in poleor: bull’ 
under water,3 

Mountains are held to be sacred in a 
variety of circumstances; thus some are 
valued for possessing medicinal drugs : some 
are revered as the birthplaces of the gods, 
or as the residences of saints : some for pos- 
sessing many tirthas (holy spots): some be- 
cause they were visited by Rima or the 
Pandavas; some serve as guardians of the 
four quarters : and some contain the sources 


of holy rivers, 


Both the important ranges of the Presi- 
dency, the Sahyidri and the Satpuda, are 
subjects of veneration in the popular mind, 
The Himalayas, the Vindhya Mountains, and 
the Nilgiris command special respect, Other 
sacred mountains are Girnir and Shetrunja 
in Kithiawir, Mount Abu, Pavigad, near 


Nasik, Koyalo, Govardhan near Matnora, 
Revatéchal near Dwirka, and Hinglaj in 
Sind. 

It is said that im ancient times there 
were deep miry ditches where Girnir and 
Abu stand at present, One day a cow 
belonging to the sage Vasishtha fell into 
one of them and was found by Kacha, 
the son of Brihaspati, after a long search, 
When the incident was brought to the 
notice of Vasishtha, he requested Meru (a 
mythical mountain) to send his two sons 
Girnar and Abu to occupy and fill the 
ditches, Girnar required sixty-cight firthas 
to accompany him; and the boon was granted 


by the gods,” 


2D, K. Pandya, Dbhank. 

4 The Schoolmaster of Kolki, 

© The Schoolmaster of Khirasara, ) 
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could not disobey the order of his lord, and 
which once possessed wings,’* It is also | he had accordingly to drop the Govardhan 
known as the place where the sage Dattit- | mountain near Mathura, In order to fulfil 
raya performed religious austerities.> The | Haniman’s promise, however, Vishnu held 
place is so holy that any person dying with- | the mountain over his head for seven days, 
in a radius of twelve gaust from it is believed | ot the time of his Krishna incarnation.® 
to attain moksha,? A visit to the temples on It is said that the inhabitants of the dis- 
Girndr absolves one from all sins; and taking | tricts round Govardhan formerly revered and 
a turn round Girndr and Shetrunja is said | adored Indra. But Krishna condemned this 
to bring good fortune.* Bhagwiin manifests | enstom, and introduced the worship of 
himself to those who ascend the Bhaira- Govardhan, Indra was exasperated at this 
vajaya summiten Girnar, There is a rock conduct, and pourcd tremendous rains on 
on this mountain of which it is said that | Gokul in order to drown Krishna and his 
those who cast themselves from it directly | followers, But Krishna held up the Govar- 
attain heaven,® dhan mountain on his little finger and 
Pavagad is known for the temple of | sheltered all his people under its cover, 
Mahakali Maté. It is said that King Patai | The mountain was supported in this manner 
once propitiated her by austeritics, and on | for seven days, by the end of which the 
being desired to demand a boon, asked the rains subsided and Indra confessed himself 
goddess, to accompany him to his palace, vanquished... Even now Vaishnavas form 
The godijess was highly incensed at this re- | an image of Govardhan out of mud and 
quest, and promptly destroyed him," worship it on the Janmdehtami day (ie., 
Haniman, the monkey-god, once promised | the eighth day of the dark- half of 
to take the Mountain Govardhan to meet | Shravan),.® 
Rima, It is well known how the monkey | The Oshama Hill near Patanvir (in the 
allies of Rama constructed a bridge of rocks | jurisdiction of Gondal) is noted for the 
actoss the sea to Lanka, and how Haniman | beautiful temples of Tapakeshwar, Mahadevy 
supplied the requisite material by fetching | and Matari Mata. It is said that Bhimat 
huge mountains, Whilst engaged on this | the second of the five Pindavas, first mct 
work, he was one day carrying the Govar- | the giantess Hidimba, on this hill,’ The 
dhan mountain to the site of the bridge, | charceal-like stones which are dug out in 
when Rima issued an order that all monkeys | numbers from this hil! are believed by the 
who were fetching mountains should deposit | people to have been blackened by the blood of 
their burdens at the spot where they stood | the giant Hidimb, the brother of Hidimba 
at the coment of the order. Handinin | who was killed by Bhima,’ 






Girnar is one of the seven great mountains | 


ed 





* The Schoolmaster ot Chhatras, * The Schoolmaster at Lilapur, 

” 4he Shastri of Jetpur, Pathashale * The Schoolmaster of Kalki, 

® The Schoolmaster of Lilapur, 

? The Schoolmaster of Gano. * The Schoolmaster of Patanvay, 

* All mountains once possessed wings and caused much havoc when they shouts So Indra clipped 
their wings with his thunderbolt and they are lying motionless since.—K, D, Desai, | 

+ Three-fourths of a gau—one mile, 

t After the conflagration of Lakshabhovan, the Pandavas escaped to the Hidimba Forest. 

) : giant tting On 4 see-saw, On her offerin 
if he succeeded in swinging her see-saw, he is said to have swung it so high in the skies that 
ihe stars during Gaytime,—K. L, Desal, 


There one. day, 
g to marry him 
ane could even see 
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Mount Shetranja (or Shatrunjays) pos- 
 Sesses numerous Jain shrines and attracts 
thousands of pilgrims every year, The 
hearts of all pilgrims are believed to be 


purified from the woment they come within | 


siz miles of the mountain,! 


Mount Abu possesses the temple of Ambi | 


Mata where Krishna's hair was clipped for 
the first time,? Tryambak is known for the 


temple of Tryambakeshwar and the source | 


of the holy Godavari? About Revatichal, 
it is said that the mountsain was golden in 
ancient times,‘ 
is situated the famous temple of Omkir 


Mandhata,* The hermitage of Kakbhushundi 
when he 


listened to the religious stories read out by | 
Swargirohan Hill, only Yudhishthir and his 


in the Nilgiris was visited by Rama 


that sage, The sage Agastya also is said to 
have resided in these mountains,® 

The temple of Hinglaj stands on a hill 
which is situated at a distance of cightzen 
days’ journey by road from Karachi, The 
Mita is ministered to by o Musalman and 
the place is mostly visited by Atits, Bavas, 
Khatris, Chhipas, Mochis, and other low- 
caste Hindus. Onoccasions the doors of the 
temple spontancously open, and after the 
devotees have visited the Mata, they again 
shot in the same mysterious manner.* 

As the abode of Shiva and as containing 
the sources of the holiest of rivers, the Hima- 
layas are the most sacred of all mountains, 
and possess many holy places of pilgrimage, 
such as Badriniriyan, Kedirnith, Hardwir, 
etc, Badriniriayan is the favourite resort of 
those who have relinquished the world and 
who only wish to meditate on the Divine 
Being, The sages Nara and Narayan are 
said to have peformed religious austerities ia 
this place, and eighty-cight thousand rishis 


(sages) arc belicved to be similarly oceupicd 





In the Vindbya Mouutains | 





there today, Owing to > the excessive cold, 
the place is extremely difficult to reach 
Pilgrims carry burning hearths with them 
to protect themselves against cold, Besides, 
it is necessary to cross the Pathar-nadi (or 
stony river), of which the water, if touched, 
turns one into stone, ‘The wethod of cross- 
ing this river is to suspend sikdne or slings 
above its water and to swing arom one sling 
to another? 

A hill called Swargirohan is believed to be 
twenty miles to the north of Badrikedirnath 
and is said to lead to heaven, In ancient 
times the Pandavas had repaired to this place 
in order to do penance for the sin of having 
killed their kinsmen in the Great War. But 
when they tried to asecnd to heaven by the 


faithful dog were able to reach their goal ; 
the rest were frozen in the snow.’ 

Mount Eailisa, the abode: of Shiva, ig sup- 
posed to be situated in the northern part of 
the Himalayas. The mountain is described 
as always covered with verdure and full of 
beautiful gardens and of palaces madc of 
jewels, with roads paved with golden dust 
and #phatika-mani (crystal stonc).’ It is 
said that Rivan, the king of Lanki&, once 


uprooted this mountain and held it on the 


palm of his hand, in order to display his 
prowess. The demon EBhasmisur, who was 
enamoured of the goddess Parvati, is said to 


have performed the same feat in order to 


frighten Shiva,? 

- Another mythical mountain is Meru, which 
is supposed to occupy the centre of the 
earth,* The sun, the moon, and all the 
planets revolve round this mountain, and it 
therefore plays an important part in the 
causation of day and night, For night falls 
on one side of the earth when the sun Bees 





+ The Shastri of Jetpar, Pathashala. 
* The Schoolmaster of Ganod, 

* The Schoolmaster of Jodia. 

* M. M, Rana, Rajkot, 


a The Schoolmaster of Lilapar, 
* RK. B, Dave. 
® The Schoolmavier of Luvaria, 


* The earth is believed to bo fat hike a dish and to comsist of sxven large islands, which are compared to 


the seven petals of a lotus, 
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to the other side of Meru; and the day begins 
when the sun emerges from that side of the 
mountain. Mere is sixty-eight thousand 


yojans* in height and penetrates the earth | 


to the depth of sixteen thousand yojans, 
Its eastern side appears white, the southern 
is yellow, the western is black, and the north- 
ern red, The mountain is also believed to 
consist of gold and gems, The Ganges, in 


her fall from the heavens, is said to hare | 


descended first on the top of this mountain 
and then to have flowed in four streams in 
four directions, The southern stream is 
known as the Ganges; the northern, in 
Tartary, is called Bhadrasoma ; the eastern 
is the same as the Sitd; and the western is 
named Chax or the Oxus, The top of this 
mountain is believed to be inhabited by gods, 
gendharras (celestial musicians) and rishis 
(sages).' According to the Yoga-vasishtha, 
there is a kalpa-vritshat on the Lalmani 
summit of Meru, where a rishi named Bhu- 





shundkak is engaged in devotional prayers | 


since time immemorial? The Purinas 


declare that Vaivaswat Manu, the first man, 


resided near Meru, and that bis descendants 
migrated to Ayodhya to found there a 
kingdom which was afterwards ruled over by 
Rima,* 

It is believed by some people that moun- 
tain-tops are inhabited by a class of recloses, 
called Aghori-bavas, who devour human 
beings? The Kalika hill near Girnar is 
believed to be frequented by Joganis (female 
harpies) who take the lives of visitors to the 
hill, and it is said that none who visits the 
place is ever known to return.* 
who visit the temple of Kalikamata on Mount 
Girnar always lose one of their party, who 
falls « victim to the goddess5 





i M. M. Rana, Rajkot, 

’ The Schoolmaster of Limbdi., 

® The Schoolmasters of Dhbank and Sinki, 
' The Schoolmaster of Mendardi, 

® The Shastri of Jetpur, Pathishala, 

} A magic tree, supposed to grant all desires. 





(Pisces) and Mesha ( Arics) rdshis. 








The changes in the seasons are attributed 
by some to Brahma, Vishnu, and Mahesha 
(Shiva), the gods of the Hindu Trinity, 
Brahma sends down the rains and produces 
corn, grass, cte,, Vishnu protects and 
nourishes the harvests in winter, and Shiva 
causes the heat of the sommer.* There is 
also a belief that these three gods go down 
in turns to the péfal (nether regions) and 
stay there for four months, Vishnu des- 
cends on the eleventh day of the bright half 
of Ashadh, and on that day the rainy season 
begins, When Vishnu comes up and Shiva 
takes his place, people experience the cold of 
winter: but as this god always keeps o 


| dhanit burning near him, the waters under 


the surface of the earth, such as those in the 
wells, remain hot during this period, Such 
waters are cooled when Shiva returns and 
Brahma goes down to the patal ; but the 


return of Shiva causes summer on the 


earth,? 

According to another belief, the sequence 
of the seasons is controlled by the sun-god,* 
There are six rifws or sensons; and the 
changes in the rifus depend upon the position 
of the sun in the twelve ra@shis or signs of 
the Zodiac.” Fach rit lasts for a period of 
two months, during which time the sun travels 
through two rdshizs, Fasant-ritu is the period 
which the sun takes to pass through the Min 
Grishma. 
riiu corresponds to the time during which 
the sun passes through Frishabha (‘Taurus) 
and Mithun (Gemini), During Farshdé-ritu 


| the sun moves through the signs Karka 
Persons 


(Cancer) and Sinha (Leo), and during 


~Sharad-rita through Kanya (Virgo) and 


Tula (Libra), Hemant-ritu is the time 
which the sun takes to travel through 


' D. K. Pandya, Dihank, 

* The Schoolmaster of Upleta, 

" The Schoolmaster of Zinzuwadi, 

* The Schoolmasters of Dhhank and Gondal Taluka 
* One yojon—eight miles, 

{ Fire used for the purposes of amoking. 
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Frishchika (Scorpio) and Dhanw (Sagit- | 
tarius), Shishir-ritu occurs when the sun 
stands in the Makar (Capricornus) and 
Kumbha (Aquarius) rashis, 

Indra (the god of rain), Varuna (the lord | 
of all waters), Viyu (the god uf wind), 
Agni (the god of fire), and the moon-god 
are also believed by some to have power over | malirtune, There is a tradition that the 
the seasons,? | well-known saint Narsinha Mehta once sang 

The belief is as old asthe Fedas that | this tune on the ocension of the celebration 
demons sometimes obstruct the fall of rain, | of the first pregnancy of his daughter, and 
and confine the waters of the clouds, It is | the performance was immediately followed 
Indra who fights with them and breaks | by ashowerof rain. Rain, which is brought 
through their castles by means of his thunder- | downin this manner, can be put a stop to by 
bolt, sending down showers of rain for the | singing to a different tune,3 
benefit of his worshippers, So, whenever Low-caste women have recourse to the 
there is an unusual drought, people still in- | following expedient to bring rain. Five or 
voke the aid of this god, and celebrate a | six of them place a quantity of muddy earth 
festival in his honour, called Ujjami or | on a wooden stool, which is carried by onc 
Indramahotsava, Homas* are performed to | of them, The lump of mud is covered zith 
propitiate the god, and Brahmans are enter- | leaves of the Gidotdn or Tindotin ereeper, 
taincd at a feast, Sometimes the festival | and'is called mehulo or meghalo, The 
is celebrated outside the village, where | whole party then sing songs, and visit every 
people go in large parties to dine together, | house in the village, A bowl of water is 
The usual dish on such an occasion is | poured over the meAulo ond the women receive 
Meghledu or sweet balls of wheat-four fried | some corn for their trouble,” 
in ghi, Some believe that when the worship of the 

Another favourite ceremony supposed to | village-gods is neglected and when the people 
eause rain to fall is the submeision of the | grow corrupt, ill-treat the saints ond are 
image of Shiva in water, by blocking up the | given to the killing of cows and Brahmans, 
khal or passage in the Shiva-linga by which | Yama, the God of ‘Desth, directs his col- 
water poured over the image usually runs | leagues, Indra and Varuna, to threaten the 
of? This ceremony is known as Jala.jatra, | world with a drought, The rainfall returns 
Hudrdbhisheka, or the ceremony of pouring | only when the people revert to righteous 
water in a constant stream over the image | ways, and after Indra and Varuna have 
of Shiva for eleven consecutive days and | been conciliated by offerings, 
nights, is sometimes performed with the same The lower classes of the people believe a 
object," prolonged cessation of rain to be due to the 

Sometimes the assistance of Shringhi rishi | wrath of local minor deities, aroused by the 
is invoked to bring about a fall of rain, | neglect of their worship. In such a con- 





recited, and prayers are offercd before a 
sacrificial fire. This ceremony, called Par. 
janya.shanti, is said to have been performed 
within recent veara in Bombay, and to have 
been successful in bringing rain,* 

It is also said that rainfall can be caused 
by singing o songor asacred hymn to the 



































The rishi is installed in water, mantras are | tingency, therefore, they prepare baklant of 
TS a *.N, D, Vora, Kajpara, 
* D. K. Pandya, Dhhank. « The Schoolmaster of Ganod, 


® The Schoolmaster of Upleta. 

* The Deputy Educational Inspector of Gohelwad and K. D, Desai, 

* Offering oblations to gods by throwing ghi into the consecrated fire, 

t A flat round loaf, about two to four inches in diamstre, prepared from the flour of adad, 
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adéd (lentils), lapsi,* wvadéat and other 
dishes, and offer them to the local gods for 
their propitiation,* 

To stop an incessant fall of rain, people 
often observe the dladrad vow, The pafel or 
headman issuea a proclamation thaton a par- 
ticular day none should cook, or churn whey, 


or fetch water, or wash clothes, or attend to | 


any of the multifarious household duties; 
but that all should pass the day in prayer. 
A complete cessation from toil in favour of 
earnest devotion to divine powers are the 
peculiar features of this vow, People do 
not abstain from food: but food must be 
prepared on the previous day. If the rains 
do not cease in spite of this vow, bct threaten 
the village with inundation, the headman leads 
o procession to the confines of tne village 
and makes an offering to the waters,* 

In some places o spinning wheel, some- 
times specially constructed of human bones,? 
is turned by o naked person in the reverse 


direction to the usual one, with the object | 


of causing the cessation of immoderate 
rainfall. 

A cessation of rains is also believed to be 
brought about by offering an oblation to the 
god Kasatia, and by the observance of the 
vow called Kasatia ganth (or tying the knot 
of Kasatia), The vow lasts for three weeks, 


and those who observe it do not partake of | 


anything except rice? (or, sccording to 
others, jirdn, a kind of spice*), 
Some persons attribute a heavy fall of 
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some places people engage the services of 


magicians to restrain the fall of rain,? 


Farmers sometimes brand the rain by casting 
burning sparks upon it in order to stop an 
incessant fall,” Vows in honour of ramudra 
(the ocean) are also observed with the same 
object? 

In the changing circumstances of life, 
women more readily have recourse to reli- 
gious vows for the fulfilment of their wishes 
than men, This fondness of women for 
vows has brought into vogue o number of 
vrals or religious observances which are 
practised by women only, Gangigor or 
Gandgor, FatSavitri, Molakat, Goutrét, 
Alavana or Alunda, Eva-vrat, Tulsivrat 
Uma masheshwaor-vrat, and Surya-rrat are 
instances of such vows. The Moldkat-rrat 
is observed by virgins from the eleventh to 
the fifteenth day of the bright half of 
Ashaddh,“ The Goutral-vrat is believed to 
secure male progeny, as well as long life to 
the husband, It is observed on the fourth 
day of the dark half of Skraérana on which 
day women fast till the evening, and then 
take food after worshipping acow,'! The 


object of the Eva-rrat (or Jiva vrat) is to 
secure eternal exemption from widowhood, 


the day for this vow being the Iast day of 
Ashadh, It is then necessary to observe a 
fast till the evening ; and the only food 
allowed iss preparation of wheat, taken at 
nightfall,*# 

On the fourth day of the dark half of 


rain to the wrath of Indra, and offer ceremo 
nious prayers to appease that god.’ In 


1K, D, Desai, 

® The Deputy Educational Inspector of Gobelwad. 

® The Shastri of Jetpur, Pithashili and the Schoolmaster of Vanod, 
" The Schoolmaster of Mota Dewal According to him, the same vow is also observed to bring about a 


Skrdean, women observe a vrai called Bol... 
choth, In the morning the woman worships 
* D, K. Pandya, Dbhank, 








? The Schoolmaster of Ganod. 
® The Shastri of Jetpur Pathashila, 
at The Echoolmaster of Zinrowada, 


® The Schoolmaster of Vanoa, 
‘9 The Schoolmaster of Jodia. 
'! The Schoolmaster of Mendarda. 


® Coarse wheat-flour fried in ghi and sweetened with sugar or molasses, 
+ Bean-fionr, generally of gram or peas, is allowed to remain in water with spices, until the paste 
acquires a sufficient degree of consistency, when it is rolled into smal! biscuit-sized balls and fried in sweet oil, 
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a cow und her.calf (which must both be of 
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women, who bring offerings of .ghi to the 


the same colour), applies little cotton to | goddess, and dance. in a group at night to 


the horns of the cow, and makes an auspici- | 


ous mark on the foreheads of both with red 
lac, She then places an offering of betel 


and rice before the cow, takes four turns | 
round the pair, and whispers in the ears of | 


the cow the words faran satya marun rritya 
(your truth and my devotion), A Brinman 
then recites the legend of the rrat,* 

After narrating this story, the Brahman 


takes the betel and other things placed before | 


the cow, The woman then returns home and 
takes food for the first time during that day, 
the meal consisting of loaves of bajri-flour 


and some. preparation of mag (phaselus 


mungo), Some women take ghi and Khir : 


but any preparation of cow's milk is strictly | 
forbidden, Similarly, there is a prohibition | 


against using things which have been cut by 
a knife or scissors,’ 


The worship of the goddess Randal iss 


favourite erat with Gujarati women, A 


goddess, and a bajet or a wooden stool is 
placed therein, A piece of fine cloth is 
spread on the baja!, and a figure is drawn in 
seeds of ‘corn, A. kealasio or bowl, with a 
cocoanut on it, is placed over the figure, The 
cocoanut has two eyes painted on it in black 
collyrium and o nose in red lac, and is de- 
corated with rich clothes and ornaments to 
represent the goddess Randal, Ghi lamps 
are kept constantly burning before the god- 
dess for three consecutive days and nights. 
An invitation is sent to the ocighbouring 


' The Schoolmaster of Jodia. 

® The Schoolmaster of Surel. 

* Mc. M, M. Rana, Rajkot. 

® The story tells bow a woman and her 


a call by mistake ; covered with shame, they locked themselves wp in their 
neighbours, to whom they confessed their crime. On searching for the rena 


bower is erected for the: installation of the | by women. 





the accompaniment of melodious garabis 
(songs). Sometimes, if. a child is ill, or 
some misfortune is apprehended, gorants, i,¢., 
a certain number of unmarried girls and un- 
widowed women, are invited to. n feast in 
honour of Randal, 

On the Nagepanchami day, i.e,, the 5th 
day of the bright half of Shréran,t women 
draw an image of a wag (cobra), and wor- 
shipit withsprouls of bajra., Insome places 
it is the custom to avoid all food but khi- 
chedit on this day, 

The wad (the banyan tree) is worshipped 
on the first day of the dark half of Shravan, 
On that day the woman wearsa necklace of 
fifteen leaves of this tree and prepares a dish 
called naremuthinm.§ A doré or piece of 
string is also worn on the person toward 
off evil,? , 

Rishi-panchami, -Gonri-pu jan, Shitalii- 
pujan, Shili-adtem are holidays observed only 
On the Rishi-panchami day only 
niert rice is allowed to those who observ 
the rraf,* 

Besides the observance of vrata, there are 
other ceremonies, auspicious aswell as inaus- 
picious, in which women alone can take part. 
Only women are conecrned with all those 
eeremonies which are gone | through on the 
birth of a Phild, On the twelfth day after 
birth, a name is given to the child by its 
aunt The ceremony of making an auspicious 
mark on the throne of a king is perfornud 
by an unwidewed woman or an nomarried 
girl.® 

= The Schoolmasters of Vanod and Kolki, 
@ The Schoolmastec of Jasdan. 


daugliter-in-law, intending ta observe this vow, killed and cooked 


house, and refused admission to the 
ins of the calf, the neighbours dis- 


covered that it had been miraculously restored to lile,—K. E. E. 
+ Some observe the Nagapanchaws on the filth day of the bright ball of Bhidrapad. . 


+ A mixture of rice and pulse treated with spices and cooked In water. 


§ A preparation of nine handfuls of wheat, 
@ Akind of rice grown without ploughing 


) Vide Page 24 
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At the time of a marriage, women make 
the auspicious mark ow the forehead of the 
bridegroom and carry a léman-dico* to fetch 
uberdi* For nine days preceding the date 


of marriage the bride and the bridegroom | 


are besmeared with pif/i or yellow turmeric 
powder, when auspicious songs are recited 
by a party of women invited to witaess the 
ceremony, When the bridegroom reaches the 
entrance of the marriage bower, he is wel- 
comed there by his mother-in-law, who 


earrics him on her hip to bis seat in the | 


marriage booth," 
It is necessary to make certain marks on 


the corpse of a woman, and these marks are | 


made by women only* Similarly, women 
alone take part in the ceremony of getting a 


widow's hair shaved on the ninth day after | 


her husband's death,* 
The Shéstras have enjoined the worship of 


certain higher-grade deities, and have pres- | 


cribed certain ceremonials for the purpose, 
Eut women are not authorised to make use of 
these ceremonies, The reason is that the 
Shdstras regard women as inferior.to men 
and do not grant them the privileges given to 
the Jatter, They-are not allowed to learn 


the Fedas nor can the Gdyatri-mantra be | 
taught to them. The result is that women | 


are not qualified to perform the ceremonial 
worship of sanch higher-grade deities as 
Vishnu, Shiva, Durga, Ganpati, and Hann- 





- performance 





Pishnuyag, Shaktiyag, Ashvamedha, Raja- 
yajna, and Gayatri-purashcharan can only be 
performed by men,? 

It is the duty of men only to worship the 
shamt tree (proropis apicegera) on the Dasara 
day, and the Hufdshani fire on the day of 
Holi. 

Women are not allowed to worship the god 
Kartikey, who is said to shun women, and to 
have pronounced «a curse against all who visit 
his image.® | 

The fifteenth day of the bright half of 


| Chattra is the anniversary of the birth of 


Hanuman, and a vrat called Hanuman- 
Jayanti is observed on this day, ‘This 
orat,® as well as the Ganesh-chaturthi-vrat? 
are meant only for men, 

The ceremonies of Shraddhat and the 
Haleca® ceremonies can be performed by men 
only. The duty of giving egni-sanskdrt 
to corpses, t.¢,, of performing the necessary 
rites at a funeral, is elso laid on men. 

People who practise the ort of attaining 
mastery over spirits and fiends, usually 
remain naked while they are engaged in the 
of their mysterious rites. 
There are many branches of this black art: 
for instance, Maran,® Uchchdtan® Lam. 
ban, Fashikeran’! Mohan,\2 Stambhan,1# 
elc,, and although the meli vidyd (sacrile- 
gious art) is not held in respect by high- 


man:* similarly the sacrificial rites of | class Hindus, it is popular among the lower 


"? The Schoolmaster of Ganod, 
* The Schoolmaster of Zaramia-Zirava, 








?Mr,M.M. Rana, Rajon. 


* The Schoolmaster of Kolki and the Head-Mistress of Rajkot Vivil Station Girls! School, 


' Mr. K. D, Desai, 
? The Schoolmaster of Sorel. 


" The Shastri of Jetpur Pathasha La, 
* Mr. N. M, Dave, Sanka. 


| : The art of taking the Ide of aperson by means of a magical process called muafh-maravi. The 
vicum of this process suddenly vomits blood and Joses his life, unless the evil influence is counteracted by 


another sorcerer,—H, K. Dave, Kotda Sangani, 


‘@ Causing @ person to leave his business by making him disgusted with it, by means of Magical spells, 


“) The art of so influencing the conduct of a person 


as to bring him perfectly under control, 


'? Bewildering an enemy by means of magical charms, 
4) The suppression of any force or feeling by magical means, 


* The mother of the bride, accompanied by other women who sin the | 
are Bh | Bi: & sOngs on the way, carries an mt 
to the village-boundary, and from that place the party bring earth to erect the disk ca cate eaten 


are burnt. The lamp is called Miman-divo and the earth which | ey i , 
t Videquetion 16. Ww 8 brought is called ukardi—K, D, Desai. 
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lasses, There is a belief that knowledge of 
this art dooms a person to hell ; but it 
secures to those who master ita position of 
followers, The art consists in the know- 
ledge of certain mysterious incantations, 
which enable a person to influence the spirits 
and to bring about certain results through 


their agency. Not only has every person when | 


learning this art, to remain naked, but all 
those who make proyogas or experiments in it 
afterwards must observe the same precaution, 
The night of Aali-chaudas or the 14th day of 


the dark half of Ashvin, is considered to be | 


the most favourable time for the s@dhan or 
accomplishment of this secret art of remaining 
naked,’ On this day, it is the custom of 
those who exercise the art, to go stripped to 
a cemetery in the dead of night, and to cook 
food in » human skull as an offering to the 
spirits residing in the neighbourhood, On 
the same night, some sorcerers, after strip- 


ping themselves, are said to ride round the vil- 


lage on some mysterious conveyance." 


A practice is noted among low-class people | 


of performing a sédhana before the goddess 
Jhimpadi for the sake of progeny, The 
man who performs the sédhana, has first to go 
naked to a cemetery on a Sanday night, and 
to fetch therefrom the ashes of o corpse, 
At the time of the sadhana, the man takes 
his seat on a corpse, fills a madalinn or hol- 
low bracelet with the ashes brought from the 
cemetery, and puts iton his arm above the 
elbow # 

‘Dhobis, Malis, Filands and other low- 
caste people remain naked while worshipping 
Bhairav, In the performance of the 
anushthdn (propitiation) of such deities as 
Kal-Bhairav,®> Batuk,* Mani,® Griva," efc., 
the devotees keep their persons uncovered. 


ol 
The worshippers of the goddess Juksh. ni 
also remain naked when they attend upon her,* 

Persons who practise the art of curing men 
from the effects of serpent-bites by means of 
incantations, have to sit naked under water 
in order to gain efficacy for their man{ras,* 
Followers of the Deri-panth, Shabli-panth 
and Aghori-panth sects remain unked while 
worshipping or offering victims .* this. 

| gods*® Fama-margis worship a nude iu. + 
of the goddess Digambara.* 

The hook-shaped instrument, known as 

| ganeshio, which is used by thieves in boring 

a hole through the walls of a house, is some- 

| tines prepared by a blacksmith and his wife 
on the night of Adli-chaudas, both being 
naked at the time, Instruments prepared in 
this fashion are believed to secure success for 

the thief, who scrupulously sets aside the first 
booty acquired by the help of the ganesh 

(for the blacksmith as a reward for his 

gervices, He dors not grudge the reward 

| however large the booty may be.* 

In moking dice according to the directions 
of Ramalashasira, the workers shoul? rewain 
naked,‘ 

| ‘There is a belief that granulations in tl. 

eyes of a child are eured if the maternal 

uncle fetches naked the beads of the Aran 
tree, and puts a circlet of them round the 
neck of the child.” 

If a person uncovers himself on hearing 

| the serecch of an owl, and then ties and 

| unties seven knots in a piece of si-‘ng, re- 
| peating the process twenty-one times, |! 
piece of string is belicved to posses. tn 


virtue of curing Taria Tae or periodical 

fever.” Another remedy for the same 

ailment is to go to a distance of three miles 

from the village and there to eat food which 
| has been cooked in a state of nudity,’ 
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) Mr. K. D. Desai. 

2 Mr. N. M. Dave, Sink. 
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' Mr. D. K. Pandya, Dbhank. 


* The Depaty Educational Inspector of Gohelwad. 


2 The Schoolmaster of Ganod. 

¢ The Schoolmaster of Moti Murad. 

" Mr. N. D. Vora, Rajpara. 

® The Schoolmasters of Dhhank and Songadn. 
© ‘The Schoolmasters of Upleta and Aman. 
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Inthe preparation of Nargudikalpa*® or 
Gujakalpa*, some drugs hare to be procured 
by a naked person,* 

ft is considered meritorious by. some per- 
sons to rise early in the morning and to 
bathe naked on the Makar Sankranti day," 

A Brahman boy must be naked at the time 
of the peformance of his thread investiture 
ceremony, After the ceremony, the maternal 
uncle of the boy presents garments to him, 
which he thereupon puts on,* 

In (njarat, for the most part, the people 
seem to be unstequainted with the belief that 
certain stones possess the virtuc of influen- 


cingthe rain, Some persons however attribute | 


they ave the sparks produced when the vimans 


this quality to the stones on such sacred 
mounts os Girnir, Abu, and Piivigadh,® 


There is a point called Tonk, on mount | 


Girnar, of which it is said that rain is certain 
to fall whenever anyone suececeds in climbing 
it.” There is also a common belief that arasi 
marble if heated has influence over rain,7 

It is acommon practice to submerge the 
imaget of Shiva in water with the object of 
bringing rain, Similarly the imaget of the 
goddess Harshadh is sometimes bathed when 
rain is desired. The bhwwa or the bhai, i.e, 
the male andthe female attendants of the 
goddess are at the sane time given a bath, and 
an offering o: Ahir} is made to the goddess,* 

There are two goals which a pious Hindu 
tries to attain by leading a life of purity 
and virtue, vis., (i) moksha or final emancipa- 


tion, merging into the Eternal Spirit, and | 


(ii) «warga (heaven or paradise) where meri- 
torious persons enjoy pure pleasures unalloy- 
ed by earthly cares, The stars arc the spirits 


' The Deputy Educational Inspector of Halar, 
® The Shastris of Jetpur and Bhayavadar, 
7 The Schoolmaster of Chok. 


* Mr. KD. Desai and the Schoolmaster of Dhhank. 


'" The Schoolmaster of Ganod. 
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of so many righteous persons who are trans- 
lated to swarga for their good actions, and 
are endowed with a lustre proportionate tu 


| their individual merits,. But every moment 
| of enjoyment in swarge diminishes the storc 


of merit: and those whose whole merit is thus 


exhausted, on reeeiving their proportionate 
share of pleasures, must resume their worldly 
existence, The Bhagavad-gita says: ‘ahr 
(gem aedeirk Prats" ie, “they enter the 


mortal world when their merit is expended,” 


| Meteors are believed to be spirits of this 


description who fall from their position as 


stars, to live again on this earth,® 


Another explanation of meteors is that 


(or vehicles) of celestial people clash against 
each other,” 

Meteors are also held to be the agar m 
charak (i,e,, excreta) dropped cither by a 
curious waler-bird,? or by Garud, the favour-. 


| ite eagle, and vehicle of Vishnu," or by a 


fabulous bird Anal,?2_ The latter is said to fly 
at an immeasurable height from the surface 
of the earth, and to take food only once a 


| day."* Itis almost impossible to catch the 
_charak when it falls to earth: but if ever it 


ean be secured, the application of it to the 
eyes of a blind man will restore his eyesight, 
It also furnishes an cffective remedy for 
leprosy, and gives a golden lustre to the 
body of a person suffering from that 
disease"! 

Some declare that meteors are stars which 
Fall owing to the curse of Indra, and subse- 
quently assume the highest human form on 


earth,! 


* The Schoolmaster of Aman, 
‘ Mr, K, D, Desai, | 

* The Shastri of Jetpur Pathashala. 
* The Schoolmaster of Pitanyiy, 
Te) The Schoolmaster of Jodis, 


'° The Schoolmasters of Dhhank and Ganod and the Mistress of Rajkot Civil Station Girls’ School. 


* Name of a medicinal 


T Bat the virtue of influencing rain belongs to the Shiva ling and to t , : , 
they are made of any particular kind of stone, but because they renresen tobe c oe 


[ Rice cooked in milk and sweetened with sugar. 
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It is also said that the stars descend to 
earth in jiuman form when sins accumulate 
in the celestial world," 

The influence of meteors on human affairs 
is treated at length in the Pardhasanhita 
The phenomenon is popularly regarded as an 
evil omen : it is supposed to portend devrasta- 
tion by fire, an earthquake, a famine, an 
epidemic, danger from thieves, and storms at 
sea.” The appearance of a bright shooting 
star is supposed to foretell the death of some 
great mans! and on beholding one, it is 
customary to repent the words ‘ Ram Rim "* 
several times.? A shower of meteors is be- 
lieved to presage some civil commotion or 4 
change in th: ruling dynastics. 

Some persons, however, regard the appear- 
ance of meteors as auspicious or baneful, 
according to the mandal or group of stars, 
from which they are seen to fall, Meteors 
from the Paiyw-mandal, (or the group of stars 
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known by the name of Vayu) portend the 
breaking out of an epidemic: those from 

|“ Paruna-mendal, are believed to be favourable 
to homan happiness; if they fall 
I ndra-mandal, they forebode danger to oll 
kings; those from -[gni-mandal, threaten 
war betwren nations,” 

During the monsoons, rain is believed tu 
Fall in that direction in which «a meteor is 
seen to shoot! 
ominous to kings, and if it falls into the sca, 
it forebodes evil to the dwellers on earth," 

The appearance of a comct is believed to 
portend some dire calamity to the king and 
the nation.® It is said that if a heavenly 
body is seen, chhogdlo,t chhogala kings 
(i.e, great and celebrated kings) are in 
danger of their lives.” A comet is also 
believed to threaten all tailed animals wilh 

destruction,” 


from 


A meteor in the west is 


| = 
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1 The Schoolmaster of Sayala, Perhaps it is the accumulation of sin in this world that brings down the 
saints of heavea in huma. form. The earth is unable to bear too much sin and would soon come to an end 
if the balance between virtue and sin were not maintained. It is for this purpose that saints are boro in this 
world and add to the store of merit on earth, by preaching righteousness to people and by leading a virtuous 
life—K. D. Desai. 


® The Schoolmaster of Gano. 3 The Schoolmasters of Rajpara, Vasawad, Upleta,-and Khirasara. 


‘ The Schoolmas'ers of Patanvay and Sultinpar. 
® The Schoolmaster of Charidwa, 
* The Schoolmaster of Jodia. 


§ The Schoolmaster of Sultanpur. 
* The Deputy Educational Inspector of Gohelwad, 
® The Schoolmaster of Songach, 


® It isan act of merit to repeat the name of Rim, the seventh incarnation of Vishnu. Asthedeatho. o 
righteous person is doe to the growth of sin in this world, people utrrr the name of Rim in order to atone for 
chat sin. The name is repeated as long as the shooting star is visible Vaishnavas recite the name of 
Kristna,—K. D. Desai. | | 

It is also sald thatthe name of Kim or Krishna is repeated, because the falling star enters the Court of 
God Bhagwin,—The Schoolmaster of Lakhipadar, 

1 (Le) with a tall. Chhogi is the end of a tarban, which is allowed to hang down the back, 


CHAPTER IT. 


HEROIC GODLINGS 


‘EVERAL stories, in addition to the legend | 


of the Ramayana, are related of the birth 
of the god Hanuman, Dasharatha, king of 
Ayodhya, being childless, once performed 
a sacrifice with the hope of thereby obtaining 
title issue, On the completion of the cere- 
mony a heavenly being rose out of the sacri- 
ficial fire and presented the king with a 


celestial preparation, called pdyas, which he 
directed the king to give to his wives if he | 


desired a son, The king divided the divine 
gift among his three queens ; but the share 
of one of them was snatehed away by an 
It was dropped into the hands of 
Anjani; whe was herself childless, and was 
practising austerities for the sake of obtain- 
ing son, On partaking of the — payas, | 
Anjani conceived, and the son born to her 


vagle, 





] 
| 


a son named Hanuman, This son had the 
form of a monkey, because, at the time of 
conception, Anjani happened to behold a 
monkey, named Keshi, on a neighbouring 
trec. 

Hanuman is a chicanjiva, ie,, one of those 
seven * persons who are to live for ever and 
are therefore considered to be immortal. 
He is represented as possessed of miraculous 
strength, and his body is tajramaya, i.e., 
adamantine, When Siti was carried off by 
Ravana, it was he who crossed the sen ond 
brought news about her to Rama, When 
Ahi and Mahi, two cousins of Ravana, carri- 
ed off Rima and Lakshmana by magic and 


| decided to offer them as victinis to their 


favourite goddess Panoti, Hanumin entered 
the temple of Panoti, crushed her under )is 


was afterwards known as the god Hanuman, | feet, and released Rama and I.akshmana. 
Another story relates how Anjani was one | Hence he is known as the congucrorof Panoti, 


af those persous who helped Indra in his 
evil designs on Ahalya, the wife of Gautama, 
She had on that account been cursed by 


Gactama, and threatened with the birth of a_ 


Fatherless child, To prevent the curse from 
taking effeet, Anjani buried herself in the 
ground as faras her waist, and began to 
observe religious austerities in the hope of 
propitiating Shiva, The latter was pleased | 
with her devotion, and sent her a manira 


through Narada, who was ordered to deliver | 


itin her ear, Vayii, the god of wind, forced 






| eleven Rudras,f ? is a brohmachirj (i.e, 


After the death of Ravana, Hanuman was 
left to guard the kingdom of Lanka, which 
was conferred by Rama on Bibhishana, the 
“brother of Riivana," 

Hanuman is an incarnation of one of the 
. one 
who has taken the vow of celibacy). a power- 
ful and benevolent deity, and a giver of 
many blessings. Atthe same time, he is 
considered to be the inaster-derity of oll 
bhuts, prets, pishichas, (ghosts, goblins, 
fiends), of dakans (witches), thakens, : 


the mantra into her womb, and she conecived | chudel, rantri, of the forty-nine rire fimale 





a — 


. The following cogpict: mentions all of them ; 
Seer Tear eras lien: | 
Fu: Tera ahs Presi: I 


T A group of gods supposed to be inferior manifestations of Shiva, who is said to be the hearl of 


'K. D. Desai, from the answers of various Schoolmasters. 





— 


' The Huhcalnanais of Vasavad, 


the granp. 
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fiends), of the fifty-two vet@ls, of yakehas | means :—' Bow to the young Hanuman, thie 
and wakehinie and of all evil spirits in | tormentor of ghata, the guardian of water, 
general, who are believed to obey his | the iron-safe, the lock of vajra, the son of 
commands," Vows are observed in honour } the gods and the demons, Take your scat 
of Hanuman if a person is possessed by a the reecptacle of Mahadev, O stubborn god, 
bhat or a pret, or if he is seared by n jhapst | O Nail of adamant,’ After the repetition of 
(sudden encounter) with a devil, or if he | the mantra, four nails are driven into the 
lippens to step inadvertently within the four corners of th seat of the votary, ame 
kandolan® of an ulér, Persons who are pos- | it is believed that the sadhana is thus 
sessed by evil spirits are exorcised by thc rendered sure of suecess-" 

bhavar by reciting the sansira mantra in 


| | The god Hanuman is sometimes worship- 
honour of Hanuman,* 


_ ped when a serious epidemic is to be warded 
Kali-Chandas, i, ¢., the 14th day of dark + off. The usual mode of propitiating him im 
half of Ashvint is*considcred to be the most | such cases,and also in exorcising spirits, is 
favourable day for practising the black art; to pour red lead and oil over his image, to 
and the god Hanumin is accordingly wor- — make au offering of udad sceds ( Phaseolus 
shipped with much ceremony br bhuraz on | radiatus) and molasses, and to invest the 
that day." image with a wreath of one hondred and 
All bhats, prets and spirits are thus eight flowers of dnkadé{ or of as many 
helieved to obcy the commands of the god | !caves or berries of the same plant.‘ 
Hanumin, In the course of 1 sidhana (i, ¢, The influence of the god is believed to be 
the process of procuring the fulfilment of | so powerful in some places that it is said 
certain desires through the favour and by | that o bhut or a pishacha is at once exorci- 
the agency of spirits) the latter are con-— sed from the body of a person who obscrves 
jared inthe name of Hanuinin, so that the | certain ceremonies there, In some places 
sidhana may not prove inefficacious. For | the mere sight of the image of the god has 
this purpose the Haxwman raksha mantra is the same effect, and it is believed that 
repeated one hundred and cight times befor= ghosts shrick and fly from the bodies of 
the image of the god, the devotee remaining possessed persons, if these visit the images of 
standing all the time, A lamp of clarified Hanuman, In Kodolia, about half a mile to 
butter is also lighted, and frankineense is | the west of Lilapur in Gujarat, there is 4 
burnt, The mantra runs as follows :— Om temple of Hauumin where persons suffering 
namo Hanuman bali ghatapidam, panika— from fever goon a Saturday, and take a meal 
rakhavala. lohaki kothadi, bajarka tala, before 2 p.m. at which time the god goes 
deva-dainava-kumar, nikal Hanuman asan, outto graze his cows, This proceeding is 
Mahidev bisan, Hanuman hathéla, bajarka | believed to work a cure in cases of fever 
khila,” It is neither pure Sanskrit, nor and is called anagah.> A mere glance at 
Gujarati, nor Hindustani, but roughly it | the temple of Hanuman at Khandia and 
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' The Schoolmaster of Kajpara, t The Schoolmaster of Dadvi. 

‘ The Schoolmaster of Limbdi Taluka, * The Deputy Educational Inspector, Print Halir. 

' The Schoolmaster of Lilapur, 

* Kandalan is the circle formed round the uedir by a bhava, alter he has placed the afar in a cemetery Of 
over a crossway.—The Schoolmaster of Dadvi, 

} This is the day to lewn such arts as that of math, chot, msilran, ef2., ie., the art of doing bodily injaries 
by means of magic even to persons who are ata distant place. The process is gone throagh im a cemetery at 
the dead of night.—The Schoolmaster of Rajpara. 

[ A poisonous plant, the leaves of whi are used in fomenting in cases of palpitation and of stomach 
troubles,—The Deputy Educational Inspector, Print Hilir, 
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Saranghur, wrof that image which is known 
as ‘Bhid-bhanjan,’ is sufficient to drive out 
evil spirits from the bodies of possessed 
persons,’ Tho same virtue is attribated to 
the images of Hanuménu at Bhurakhia, near 
Lathi sad at Narinna, near Dhrangadhra, 
in Jhalavar,*? Kathiawar,* 

There are certain peeyhar conjunctious of 
planets, which if they appear in a person's 
horoscope, always bring him misfortunes, 
In such cireumstances, the person.is said to 
be under the influenee of panofi* Such 
influence lasts for « period varying from one 
year to seven years and a half.* 
the planet Shani (Saturn) enters the Ist, 
Lith, or the 12th rishi in relation ty a per- 
son, the latter is said to be affected by 
siddsili-panoli, i,, pavoli extending over 
scven years. and oa half. The  penoli 
enters the life of sucha person with feet 
either of gold, silver, copper or iron: and in 
most cases the result is disastrous. If the 


ponoti affects the head ofa person, he loses, 


his wits; if it) affects the heart, it takes 
away his wealth ; when it affects the feet, it 
brings bodily ailments, In order to counter- 
act. the evil effects of panoli, people 
worship Hanuman as the god who crushed 
the malignant goddess Panoti under his feet. 
On Saturdays red lead ond oil, adad, molas- 
ses are offered to. jhe image of the god 
Frankincense is burnt, a lamp is lighted, 
and a wreath of dakadai flowers is sometimes 
dedicated.*? A fast is observed on such 
days; and sometimes the services of a 
Brahman are engaged to recite verscs in 
honour of the god! 

There is a belief that . Hanuman crics out 
once in twelve years, and those men whe 
* The Schoolmaster of Jalia, 
* The Schoolmaster of Dailvi. 
*K. 1, Desai. 





When | 
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happen to hear him are transformed into 
hijadés (eunuchs),° 

Oil which has been poured over the image 
of Hanuman and caught in a vessel is called 
naman. It is sometimes carried in a vdlki 
(a small metal cup) and is burnt to produce 
anjan (i, ¢,, soot used as collyrium), ‘This 
anjan is believed to improve the eyesight, 
and to protect a person from the influence 
of evil spirits? There is a saving in 
Gujarati that Adli-chaudamo anjyo,ane koine 
na jay génjio’. i, ec, person using anjan on 
Kalichaudas day cannot be foiled by anyonc,® 

Of the days of the week, Saturday is the 
most suitable for the worship of Hanuman, 
Of all offerings, that of red lead and oil is 
the most acceptable to him,” When Hanu- 
main was carrying the Drona mountain to 
the battlefield before Lanka, lie was wound- 
ed inthe leg by an arrow from Bharata, 
the brother of Rama, The’ wound. was 
healed by the application of .red Jead and 
oil, and henee his predilection. for. these 
things. It is also said that after the 
death of Rivana and at the time of the 
coronation of Bibbishana, Rima distributed 
prixes to all his monkey followers, when 
wothing was left for Hanuman except red 
lead and oil, 

Mostly <inked@ flowers are wsed in wor- 
shipping Hanuman, but sometimes Karan 
flowers also are made to serve the purpose,2 
The , favourite’ dishes of Hanumin are 
maliddat, churamat aml radan,§ © The usual 
naivedya is malidda of Savapati, j.e., of 
wheat weighing about six pounds and a 


| quarter and raddn,? 





* The Schoolmaster of Sanka. 


* The Schoolmaster of Rajpara, 


* The powot/ cannot affect anvbody who has an eller male relative living. i. ¢., it influences only 
| the eldest male member of a family.—K, D, Desai. 


t A sweet preparation of wheat four fried in ghi, 


{ Sweet balls of wheat flour fried and afterwards suaked in ghi. 
$ Small biscuit-sized cakes of pulse floor treate! with spices and fried in o—K. D. Desai 
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wind, and hence was called Viyusuta, From | ant). On Blima's request o further boon 
his childhood he was possessed of miraculous | was granted to him that he should in 
strength, and had a voracious appetite, | future be able to digest as much as he could 
Every day he consumed 12 kalashis* (or 192 | eat without suffering discomfort, Hence 
maunds) of corn, and a5 much oil as is | the proverb: Bhima khave shakun: aghe.? 
yielded by 13 ghanis,* He also required a} It is said that Bhima once played at 
maund and 4 quarter of betelnuts after each | navater; (lit. nine and thirteen), ie. he 
dinner. These habits had procured him the | flung into the sky nine elephants with his 
name of Vrikodara, i.¢., wolf-bellied. He right hand and thirteen with his left, The 
played a very important part in the Great corpses of these animals were afterwards 
War, and on the last day of the battlesmash- brought down to earth by Shukamuni to 
edthe thigh of Duryodhana with his ponder- expiate king Janmejaya’s sin of Brahmahatya 
ous mace. In his early days he killed several 
demons including Baka and Hidimba,! In his whole life-time Bhima is said to 
Bhima never took food without first wor- | have fasted only on one day, which happened 
shipping Mahadev, On one oceasion no | to be the eleventh day of the bright half of 
temple of Shiva could be found within easy | Jyeshtha and is now called Bhima-agidras, 
distance, and in a rage, Bhima turned his | On this day people who desire to be cured 
bowl upside down and set it up as Mahddev | of dyspepsia obserye a strict fast, taking 
Such was the first installation of Bhimanath neither food nor water, and pass their hands. 
Muahadev revered to this day by all Hindus. over their bellies repeating the name of 
Once upon a time Bhima obstructed the | hima and also offer cocoanuts to his image,? 
streaim of @ river by laying himself across it, | On the night of Bhima-agidras, persons who 
when the river rose to the banks and sub- are anxious to obtain health, wealth and 
merged a temple of Shiva near by. Shiva victory over their enemies, bathe the image 
thereupon assumed the form of a lion and of Bhima in water and panchamritt and 
pretended to chase Parvati in the guise of a worship it according to the prescribed cere- 
cow. Bhima, in his true Kshatriya spirit, | monics.4 
instantly rose from the water in order to In some places there are wées (or tanks) 
save the cow fromthe lion, But the latter called Bhima-vave which are said to hare 
#ave Bhima a blow on the shoulder with one | been formed by the strokes of Bhima, 
of his paws, and instantly transformed him- | |», playing gilli-danda,® 
self into a sage, After Bhima had fruit- There are huge images of Bhima on Mount 
lessly searched for the lion for a long time, | pglitana® There are many places in differ- 
he was informed by the sage that it was he, | ent partsof India which possess such images 
Shiva, who had assumed the form of « lion in | and which are believed to have been visited 
order to rouse him from his position across the | by the Pandavas during their exile from 
river, Shiva then favoured him with a boon | Hastinapur, The Pandavas never attained 
that the half of his body which had received | the status of gods and there is no systematic 
the blow would be turnéd into vajra (adam- | form of worship for them,' 
? The Schoolmaster of Aman. 
a : A of le Pilthashala * The Schoolmaster of Rajpara. 
: 2s Seager NY . * The Schoolmaster of Ganod, 
* A ghini is that quantity of ol! seeds which is pat in at one time to be crushed in an oil mill, 
T A mixtore of milk, honey, curds, sugar and ghi, 























6 (Brihman-sla ughter).* 
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Bhishma, the uncle of the Kauravas and 
the Pandavas, was an Incarnation of one of 
the Ashtavasus* and was the son of king 
Shantann by Ganga, 
Whishma are chiefly derived from the Maha- 
bharat, and need not be repeated here. 
is not regarded as a god and does not receive 
avetematic worship." 

A fast is observed on the cighth day of 
Migh, the anniversary of the death of 
Bhishma, A dora («knotted piece of string) 


tied in the name of Bhishma is believed to 


The Yantra (2 mystical for- 
mula or diagram) of Bhislims is somctimes 


cure fever? 


drawn on a picee of paper, water is poured 
ever it, and the water is offered to women in 
labour to drink, as likely to cxpedite delivery. 
Bhishma-worship is supposed to facilitate 
the observance of the Brahmacharya-vrat 
(the vow of celibacy) and to bestow heroism 
and learning? Bhishma is credited with hav- 
ing composed the well-known poem, Bhishma- 
stavaraj. which recites the glory of Krishna 
and shows the way to attain salvation,* 

There is a large temple of Ganpati near 
the castern gates of Dhhank, It is said 
that this Ganpati informed s goldsmith, by 
appearing in a dream, that he was buried in 
a particular spot, and promised that a son 
would be born to him if he raised a temple in 
honour of the god. The goldsmith satistied 
the wishes of the god and was soon relieved 
from the repeated taunt of the rénsidpana 
(i, ¢., the barrennes’ of his wife).° 

The following tradition is connected with 
a place, about a mile from Dhhank, called 
Dhhank-ni Fui, 
times a great city and was known as Preh 
Patent, Once o bird (recluse), named 


The stories about 


He 






Dhhank was in ancient | t 


Dhundhalimal, came to reside with his chela@ 


(disciple) in a cave on a neighbouring hill, 


Every day the cheld went about the city 
begging alms for himself and his guru; but 
nobody except fh poor kumbhéran (a potter- 
woman) ever gave him aurthing, 
chela was obliged to cut and sell fuel in 
order to obtain means of subsistence, although 
he did not mention this fact to his guru, 
One day the guru noticed the growing bald- 
ness of his disciple and on being questioned 
about it, the latter had to admit his difficul- 
ties in earning a livelihood, The uwext day 


So the 


the bara decided to test the charity of the 


neighbourhood, and wenton a begging round 


in person, 


He moved about the city from 


door to door, crying aloud @ek Alek, but 
nobody except the kAumbhar woman offered 
him so much as a handful of flour, 
then addressed the latter thus:—*"Girl, this. 


He 


city is sinful and will shortly meet with 
destruction, Fly, therefore, instantly with 
your family ond never turm your face 
towards the city in your fight’. Having 
thus warned the only righteous person in 
the city, the bard returned to his care 
where, after reciting an incantation in high 
exasperation, he pronounced a terrible curse 
for the destruction of the city ‘Let Pitan 
be buried and let m@yat be redaced to mati 
(dust),’ A whirlwind at once arose and 
destroyed the whole city, The /umbhdran 
had already fled with her children; but she 
unfortunately happened to look back in her 
flight, in spite of the warning, and she and 
her children were all turned into stones, In 
his form she can be seen even to-day, with 


two of her children on her shoulders and 


leading the other two, 





") Mr, K, D, Desai. 
® The Schoolmaster of Rajpara. 
* The Schoolmaster of Dhhank, 


* ‘The Shastri of Jetpar Pathishili, 
“ The Schoolmaster of Charadwa, 


* The Vasus are a clas of deities, cight in number, and are often collectively called Ashtivasus, 


{ Vide Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. VIII, page 414. 


[- Maya, in philosophy, means the illusion, by virtue of which, one considers the nnreal universe as 
existent and distinct from the supreme spirit. Here it means the effect of suiyi, the unreal splendour of the 


world, in fact phenomena opposed to the noumenon, 
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To the south of the same village on the shrine, 


banks of o small lake are situated the 
temples of Hinglaj Mata and Kamdev Maha- 
dev. Tf there is a prospect of a drought in 
any year, the people of the village make 
an offering of l@psi to the former deity in 
order to bring about « fall of rain, About 
two miles from Dhhank there is a temple of 
Vikani, in whose honour vows are observed 


for the cure of fractured bones of men and | 


animals, Brahmans are feasted at the 
temple of Hanuman at Timbo, four miles 
away from Dhhank, At « distance of about 
two khetareas (fields) there is the shrine of 


Ashabi-pir where Mussalmans feast fakire | 


and other co-religionists of theirs, 

Besides the above there are the temples of 
Shankar Tapakeshwar Mahadev and Mun- 
geshwar Mahadeyv near the hill mentioned 
in the paragraph above and the temples of 


Pipaleshwar Mahidev and Ramehandraji, ta 
the southof Dhhank. There are also temples | 


erected in honour of suffees known as 
Nomalmata, Hulmata, cte,' 

The river Vinu meets the Bhadar, 
place two miles to the cast of Ganod, and 
the Moja also joins the Bhidar a little further. 
to the cast, Hence the spot is enlled Traveni 
(a confluence of three rivers ) and is re- 
garded as holy. The beautiful temple of 
Baraneshwar Mahadev is situated here, Vows 
for feasting a ccrtain number of Brahmans, 
ate observed in honour of this deity." 

The celebrated shrine of Husen-pir is 
situated in the vicinity of Ganod, and is 
much revered by the Khoja community, who 
hold a fair there on every -tro-sud-bij, i, . 
the second day of the bright half of Ashvin, | 
The fair lasts for seven or cight days, when 
‘Khojas from Bombay and cven Zanzibar 
visitthe place, A large building, the Khoja- 
khana, is set apart to the west of the slirine 
for the sabha@ (or mecting ). The largest 
fair was held in samerat 7940 (1884 A,D,), 


ol «A 


when'H, H. the se —iptersi paid a visit to » the | 


' The Sehoelmaster of Dbhank. 


| There is a large Litters of people 
at the place every bij day? 
Husen-pir was a native of Kadi and a 
Saiyed by birth, In his youth, with his 
father's permission, he decided to remain 
“nmarried, and teok to travelling, In the 

course of his wanderings he halted for a 
| week on the spot where his shrine stands at 
present, and was so charmed with the place, 
that he asked the owner of it, a Rabari, 
Almora by name, for permission to reside 
The Pir was accompanied by 
two followers of the Mujavar Fakir sect, 
The present Mujavar attendants at the shrine 
| are descended from them, and stand in the 
2th or the 15th degree of descent,* 

One evening (it was the 5th day of the 

dark half of Bhadrapad) the Pir accompanied 
| 


there always, 





by his two followers went ta the Bhidar to 
offer the cvening prayers, After the prayers 
were over, he lold his followers that a flood 
was soon coming in the river. and asked both 
of them to leave him and return with their 
horses, One of them left the place as direct- 
ed: but the other placed his head on the 
Pir's lap and was drowned along with his 
master in the flood, which came down as if 
in obedience to the Pir's words, Before dy- 
ing the Pir granted a boon to the Mujivars 
that their line of descent would never fail for 
want of their heirs, and that their heirs 
would always be his altendants, 

The same night the Pir informed the 
| Khojas of Keshod and Kutiana thet his curpse 
and that of his Mujavar follower In'y 

anburied at a particular spot, The Khojas, 

-aecompanied by the Rabari Almora, visited 
the place inthe morning and wade ready to 
carry the corpses to Junagadh, They found 
to their astonishment that the corpses could 
not be removed, Almorathen recollected the 
: request of the Pir, and told the Khojas of 
his favourite place. The corpses were then 
sores to their present-place of rest, and all 
efforts of the Khojas. to proceed further 


? The Schoolmast er of Ganed. 
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proved unavailing, At that time there was | vows in the Pir's honour: Hindus also have 
a village called Keralun about a mile from the same strong faith in bm." 

the present site of Ganod, It is, however, | Nearly twelve miles from Vanod lies ee 
uninhabited and in ruins and its site is now | temple of Bechra Mata, who is the patron 
known as the timbo of Kernlun. The | goddess of the Pavaiyaisect, A male buffalo 
Khojas erected a shrine over the place where | is offered to her as o victim on the 15th day 
the Pir was buried, and the tombs of his | of the bright half of every month, Near 
relatives were afterwards erected in the the temple there is the holy fund of Man- 
vicinity, Vows observed in honour of the Pir | sarovar, the legend about which has already 
having proved f ruitful in many cases, the | been reloted in these notest 

Pir’s fame spreads wider every day, The | The village of Dadvi possesses the shrine 
Gondal Durbar has granted a wadi (a piece | of Mangalsha Pir, Friday is the day for 
of land) for the maintenance of the , special worship of the Pir, when dainties 
Mujavar family, who also receive the things and cocoanuts are offered, and a flag is 
that are—offered to the Pir, The Khojas | hoisted. Frankincense is burnt every even- 
consider it a merit to dedicate a portion of | ing.* There is also 2 temp'e of Miachho, 
their carnings to this Pir. People of all | the goddess of the Bharvids, who offer ber 
castes from Ganod offer one kori* at the | l4psi and ecocoanuts on every bij day. They 
time of the marriage of ao girl at their house. | also light a ghi lamp and lop off the ears of 
The knots of the marriage-scarves of newly- | a goat or a ram, and offer the blood to the 
wedded couples are untied here, and the | goddess.* ' 
ceremony of shaving children for the first In Kolki o bfra of the Bharvid caste 
time is also performed in the presence of | named Hado Bhagat is said to have set up 
the Pir, The usual offering to the Pir | the images of all the gods in a certain 
consists of churamu and hans@r ; some temple, It is believed that he possessed 
people, however, offer a goat oraram and | miraculous powers, His decendants do not 
call it panechednariel,' scll goats to Kasais (butchers*), 

There is a hollow log of wood on the | There is a temple of Khodiar Mata in 
boundary of Lath, a sub-village of Gondal | Chok, The goddess is worshipped by Atits, 
and a mile to the SouthofGanod. Long ago | who offer her lapsi on every Dasari day. 
a fakir, while accompanying a band of out- | There is also o temple of Hanuman, where 
laws barrafias, was killed in a seufle and | the Khakhis bring an offering to the god 
was buried here, A baba! tree grew over | every Saturday. 
his tomb, and came to be known afterwards In the village of Moté Devalia are the 
as Lakkad Pir (the wooden Pir), The tree | temples of Bholinath, Mahadev and Pipa- 
after a time withered till its stem was | leshwar Mahider, Both the deities are 
reduced toa small log with o hole in the | worshipped by Atits, who perform the cere- 
centre. People observe vows in honour of | mony with the usual materials of frank- 
this Pir for the cure of cough and bronchitis | incense, a ghi-lamp, cooked food, and who 
in children, After recovery, the children | also blow « conch, It is said about Pipalesh- 
are innde to pass through this b@k@n or hole | war Mahadev that none can stay at night in 
and an offering of kansar is mode to the Pir, | the temple, Once a Brahman, who insisted 
It is not only the Musalmiins who observe | om passing the night there, was hurled to a 
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1 The Schoolmaster of Ganod. t The Schooltnaster of Dadvi. 
* The Schoolmaster of Koki. * The Schoolmaster of Chok, 
* Kori may mean either a new garment or an unosed earthen jar, ? Seep. 42 Supra. 
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distance of two fields. There is ries a 
temple of Swami-Narayan and three temples 
of Thikorji where the ceremony o: worship 
is performed every morning and evening in 








the ust! way with frankincense, a gli lamp, | 
The shrine of Nila-Pir on the | 


and @rali, 
village boundary is revered alike by Hindus 
and Musalmans,* 

In the vicinity of Chhatrasa, there is a 
temple of Kishordis Hanuman, On Kalr 


Chaudas day the people of the village offer | 
is to apply red lead and oil to their images 


charama and teddn tothe god. The shrinc 
of Gebalasha Pir is situated two miles awar 
from Chhatrasa, on the boundary linc between 
that village and Kalina, 
sometimes only molasses, are offered to this Pir 
on the fulfilment of vows observed in his 
nauc, Near the village gates lies the shrine 
of Daudshah, of whom it is said that he 
deprives thieves of their eve-sight, if they 
try to enter Chhatrasa, In the Vishnu- 
mandir, annakiit® is offered to Vishnu by the | 
attendant priest, on the first day of the bright 
half of Kartik,- 

A temple of Khodiar Mata surrounded by 
Pandari creepers is to be seen on the way 
from Mojidad to Sanka, The Thakor of 
Limbii. used to kill a goat before the goddess 
during the Navaritra holidays; but an 
offering of laps is now substituted for 
the goat. There is another temple of the | 
same goddess on the way to Zabala where 
she is worshipped by the Bhadkava Darbar, 
The attendants. at both places arc Atits, and 


the usual offering consists of [4pri and khir’ | 
Ata place near the boundary-line between | 
Mojidad and Ayarda, Swimi-Niriyan Bhag-— . 
aus Sahajanand Swat are said to have | ns much wealth as would suffice for the life- 


bathed in the company of Hanumin in the | 


U ‘The Sehoslmasior oF Mota Devalia, 
* The Schoolmaster of Mojidad. 
® The Schoolmaster of Patanvav. 


* An offering of all sorts of daintics and vegetabies. 


Sweet-balls, or | 


of the Gondal Durbar, 
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The of the 
owimi-Narayan sect hold a fair there and 
offer prayers to Hanuman on the 15th day 
of the dark half of Bhidrapad§ 

Every warriage-procession on its way tu 
and from the place of marriage has to offer 
anew carthen jar te such field-deitics as 
Dadmokbhodiar, Lalo, Hardis, rte, Failure to 
do so aronses Lhe wrath of these deities and 
brings disasters to the married couple, ‘I'he 
only form of worship in use tor these deiticr 


river Vansal. Bralhmachiris; 


Seven kinds of corn, ms. addd (phascolus 


radiatus), wag (phascolns mungo), kalathi, 
walh, chana (yram), wheat and jurari arc 
mixed and covked together and the prepara- 
is called khichdi is offered 
to the deities ot sunset. If the deities 
are not propitiated in this manner, they are 
believed todo harm to the people of the 
village! 

On «a hill near the village of Patanvav 
there is n temple of Miataji, where a ghi 
lamp is kept constantly burning at the cost 
| In Patanvay itself 
there is a shrine of Almba Pir attended 
upon by a fakir, At the approach of the 
monsoons, all the villages offer /épai to 
Miataji and churame to the Pir.® 

In Pa j, near Saltanper there is a shrine 
of Gebansha Pir surrounded by o number of 
habiel trees: and it is said that if a person 
were to cut any of the trees, he would meet 
with death or at least fall ill, There is a 
cobra deity, called Khetalo, near Sultanpour 
whose gors (attendant priests) are Nigmaga 
Brahmans, It is believed that this deity 
coufers once on cach generation of the gors, 


tion whieh 


time of all men of that generation’ 
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? The Schoolmaster of Chhatrasa, 


# The Shastri of Jetpur. Pathashala, 
€ The Schoolmaster of Sultanpur. 


} Milk and rice boiled together and sweetened with sugar. 


t I. ¢. persons who have taken the vow of celibacy. 
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There is a tewple of Hadmatio Hanuman 
about half a mile to the west of Luvaria, A 
Aanbi of the Dhani tribe once, while pursued 
by robbers, took shelter behind the image of 
Hanunmin, and vowed that he and his desecn- 
dants would discharge priestly duties towards 
the god if he escaped safely out of the 
diffeulty, The god protected him in his 
danger, and his descendants are now ‘he 
recognised altendants at the temple." 

The village of Aman possesses the holy 
tomb of Davalshah Pir. This Pir lived in 
the 15th century and was a native of Almed- 
abad, He had come to serve in the Amaran 
thing, when he was killed in a battle, A 
tomb was built over his body, and he soon 
eaine to be regarded asa Pir, His name 
became famous when o blind Bharvid 
regained his eye-sight through his favour, 
The Pir also gave a son to a Bania from 
Ahmedabad who visits the tomb every year 
in a black suit, Onee o Miana killed « cow 
and took refuge at the shrine of this Pir: 
but the shrine spontaneously caught fire and 
he was burnt with it. The present building 
was erected by the Hania, and the ladies of 
the Jamsabeb’s court have supplied silver 
gates and copper railings toit, The Jamsaleb 
also presents Finkhab coverings for the tomb 
every year. 
the fair held in the Pir’s honour) sandalwood 
is burnt before the Pir,* 

Charadwa is well-known for tue temple of 
Rajeshwari Mata, King Prithwi Rij Cho- 
hain suffered from white leprosy and was 
once going to Dwiarka, with the hope that 
residence in the holy city would eure him of 
his disease, On the way, oae of lis hest 
bullocks suddcaly fell. 
most given up for dead whena vroung woman 
named Rajbai, daughter of Udi Charan, 
happened to pass by while carrying water in 
earthen pots, Rajbai touched the bullock 


= The Schoolmaster of Luvaria, 
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of all beholders, the animal at once got up, 
Prithwi Raj got rid of his leprosy by the 
favour of Rajbai, who granted him an 
additional boon that she would come to help 
him on another oceasion if he remembered 
her and sought her assistanee, HAjbai then 
directed him to visit Dwirka, Long after, 
king Prithwi Raj, when he was at. his own 
in «© moment of 
distress, and she went there (in spirit) after 


giving instructions to her relatives not to 


dispose of her body, as sle would return 
soon, But the relatives did not understand 
her, and before she had returned from 
Prithwi Raja's place, ner body was disposed 
of according to the usual manner, For this, 
Rajbai cursed her relatives that one of their 
desecndants in each degree would turn out a 
lunatic, In her memory a pillar was raised 
and an image set up, both ot which ore 
worshipped every morning ond evening, 
Milk, sugar and cakes are offered to her 
every morning in a thal or dish. and milk 
amd sugar every evening, There is o festi- 
val in honour of Rajbai during the Navaratra 
holidays,* 


The temple of Swimi-Narayan at Charadwa 


contains the images of Shirikrishna, Baldev 


On the night of the Uras (or | 


Radha, Rima, Lakshman and Siti, The 
ceremony of “raltis performed before the 


images five times every day, The first “is 


called mangaldratt or the auspicious rate 


: and is performed early in the morniig, The 
| second is Shangar (Shringdr) G@rati, when 


night garments are taken off the images and 
new ones arc put on forthe day, The third, 
Rajbkog drati, takes place at the time when 


_dainties and cooked food ore offered to the 


The animal was ale | 


gods, The Sandhyd érati follows the offer- 
ing of milk, sugar and cakes to the gods in 


the evening, The last, Pidhan Grali, is 


performed at night, when night garments are 


_ substituted for the rich dresses of the day, 
with one of her toes, and to the astonishment | There are five oeeasions during the year 


* ‘The Schoolmaster of Aman. 


2 The Schoolmasier of Charadwa. 
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when a fair is held at this place: (1) the 
Annakiit fair on the first day of Kartik; 
(2) Vasantapanchami fair, on the fifth day 
of the bright half of Migh; (3) Hutishani 
or Holi fair, on the 15th day of the bright 
half of Phalgun; (4) Ramanavami fair, on 
the 9th day of the bright lalf of Chaitra, 
45) Jamnishtami fair on the &th day of 
the dark half of Shrivan,' 

To the north of Charadwa there is « field- 
goddess, named Motisari Meldi Mita, in 
whose honour persons who are afflicted by 
disenses take a vow of presenting o tard (n 
cake fried in oil ina pan), There is also o 
scerpent-god named Charmaria who receives 
an offering of la@psi on every Aso-sud-biy, 
i, ¢., the second day of the bright half of 
Ashvin,! 

Besides these there are four temples of 
Shiva, one of Shaktimata, one of Hanumanji 
and two Moahomedan Pirs in the village," 

In Limbdi Taluka, there is a temple of 


Kaliki Miata, in whose honour vows are 


observed by persons suffering from physical | 
it was named Siddharaj, 


or mental afflictions, The attendant at the 
place is 4 Bralunan, and the worshippers of 
the Mata visit her temple on a Sunday or a 
‘Tucsday and offer swectmests or [apsi, On 
the eighth day of Ashvin a Aavan is made 
4i, ¢., offerings are burnt) before the god- 
dess.* 


Vows in honour of Khodiar Mata are effi- } 


eacious in the prevention of such cpidemics 


as cholern, The Khiyado Mamo quells evil | 
spirits, bhite and prets, The Khodo Mimo | 


cures such diseases as cough and bronchitis. 
In the temple of Rimnith, 1 brahmabhoj—a 
feast to Brahmans—is given on the last day 
of Shrivan.* 


Near the western gates of Zinxuwada is | ) 


seen the celebrated shrine of Rijbii Mata, 
In old times Zinzuwada was only the nehado* 
of a Bharvid called Zunzi, At that time 
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the queen of the reigning prince of Patan 
could not be delivered of a child even though 
two years liad passed since the time of con- 
ception. Once while on tour the queen's 
party encamped near the nehado of Zanza 
Bharvad. The latter, when he learnt of the 
queen's misfortune, said that the co-wives of 
the queen had bewitched her by the ‘aman 
art, #. ¢, by passing an carthen pot round her 
and by burying the pot underground with a 
live frog hanging with its head downwards 
in it, Fle added that the queen would mot 


be delivered unless the frog was brought 


out by some stratagem. He asked the queen 
and ler followers ta stay there for some timc, 
and sent word to Patan with a messenger 
that the queen was delivered of a son, The 
co-wives of the queen, dismayed at the uncx- 
pected news and at the futility of the kidman 
art, went to look at the buried frog, which 
instantly jamped out and at the same mo- 
ment the pregnant queen gave birth to a 
son, As the child was brought to birth by the 
instructions of a Siddha-purusha (a magician), 
The town of Zin- 
zuwada was built in memory of Zunzi Bhar- 
vad, and a temple of Rajbai Mata was erect- 
ed in honour of the queen. A large lake 
named SensAsar was also constructed in 
memory of Sensi, the brother of Zunzi,® 
Soon afterwards people began to observe 
vows in honour of Rajbai Maté, The devo- 
tecs of the goddess visit her temple every 
evening. All newly-married couples: 1m the 
village offer salutations to the Mata accom- 
panied by hired musicians and a party of 
women who sing on the way to the shrine, A 
virgin walks in front of the purty with an 
earthen pot and a cocoanut on her ‘head. 
After the salotations, sweetmeats to the 


who has observed vows for the sake of a Son, 


ese 


a 


1 The Schoolmaster of Charadwa. 
3 ‘The Schoolmaster of Zinzuwada, 


© The Schoolmaster of Limbdi Taluka. 
© Nehada is the residenceof Bharvids or shepherds, 
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presents o silver umbrella to the goddess, of 
the value of one rupee and a quarter or five 
rupees and a quarter, onthe birth of a sun to 
her, Burnt offerings and l@psi are presented 
to the goddess to protect the town from such 
mitfortiumcs as cholera, plague, etc." 

There is a well-known place called 
Vaehhda-solanki about cight miles from Zin- 
Once a Rajput bey, aged sixteen, 
was going round the marriagealtar at the 
lime of his wedding, in the village of Kuar, 
When he heard a piteous ery f roma distressed 
cowherd, whose cows were being carricd away 
by freebooters, The boy inunedintely ran to 
rescuc the cows; but he was killed in the 
A temple was built on that spot 
in hit lionour, There is a small Awnd nenr 
the temple, the water in which is believed 
never to dry up and to postcss the quality of 
curing hydrophobia. 


zuwada, 


cncounter, 


Zinzuwada, and there is a tradition that there 
is o treasure hidden near by, Many rows 
aro observed in honour of Dienmi Hauumin, 
whose place is at a distance of two miles 
from Zinzuwada,!' 

The holy Awd of Zilinand is one mile 
from dinznwada, It is acustum of the ncigh- 
bourhood to throw the bones of deceased 
persons into this Land, and a fair is held 
annually at the place on the Inst day of 
Bhidrapad. The Bhotivo fund is one mile | 
distant frow Zilinand fund: the bottom of 
this kwnd presents a bluish appearance, and 
the water always remains hot. It is said 
thal there are sulphur mises below." 

A princess of Marwar used to worship five 
gods : Sumaria Ganesh, Kanaknath, Ratnesh- 
war Mahddev, Nagnath and Hanuman ; and 
she had taken a vow never to take fuod before 
the had worshipped all of them, The gods 
followed her everywhere in all her tours, but 
they had made one condition, that they would 
stop if she. looked behind at shea on the wary, 


© The Schoolmaster of siakiniade 
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The prinevss happened to look back at Ganpati 
on the ridge of Sumaria near Keshia, three 
miles to the: east of Jodia, So Ganpati would 
not Jenve Sumaria, and was installed there 
as Sumaria Ganesh, The same happened 
fo Ratueshwar nocar Badanpur; to Kanak- 
nith, at a place midway between Kanakpuri 
(the modern Kunad) and Badanpur; and to 
Hanuman, near Konad, Inthe same man- 
ner, Nignath was installed near the Balambla 
gate of Jodia, The old town of Kanakpuri 
was buried by an carth-quake, and ‘the 
image Kunadia Hanuman was found among 
ils ruins, 

The attendants of Sumaria Ganesh are 
Atits. A fair is held there on the 4th day 
of Vaishikh, when thousands of Dheds flock 
tothe place. The usual offering to the god 
consists of sweet balls, Kanaknath is attend- 


ed upon by Atit Bavis who share among 
Goradia Hanumiin lies three miles from | themselves whatever is offered to the god, 


| Shaivas hold a fair here on the g:h day of 


the dark half of Shrivan, 

The devotees of Kunadia Hanumin observe 
auagh ‘(vulgarly called anagodha) at his 
place on Saturdays. They cook their food 
there aud make offerings to the god before 
partaking of it, fasting afterwards for the 
day. The anagh is obrerved in the month 
of Margashirshn, The atiendants of this 
god are Khakhi Biivis.= 

One mile to the north-west of Jodin, 
towards the sea, there it a stone image of a 
horse sect up ona pedestal, known os Raval 
Pir, A heroic Girfisia of the Dal sect, 
named Riyal, was once shipwrecked while on 
an expedition from Cutch, and is said to have 
landed ot the spot where Itaval Pir stands 
at present, He reeeived a hearty reception 
at the hands of the then ruling prince of 
Jodia (ho was a Khavis) ond was installed 
inthe Durbar as Nana Rival Pir, 


On the sccond day of the bright half 
of Ashidh (which is the new year's day 





* The Schobleaateniol Jodia, 
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according to the Halari year) Hindus offer | that he would tind half a rupee every morn- 
laps: to Rival Pir as also on ench Monday in | ing in the temple until he saw and partook 
the month of Bhadrapad, On ocensions of | of the new harvest. Inthe month of Shri- 
popular distress, such as the breaking out of | van, he happened to partake of some new 
cholera. or when the rains stop for seeds and the coin could not be found ax 
days together, the bhwwar at the place, who | usual after this, although the new harves: 
are Dal Rajputs, receive the pedi (a small | was not quite ready till three months after 
heap of ldpsi) on behalf of the Pir, and | wards, At the entreaties of the bhard, how- 
being possessed, declare the will of the Pir ever, the Mata again told him in o dream 
as to when rain may be expected or when | that he would find a silver anklet, weighing 
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an epidemic will be warded off, Persons | 60 tolas, on the bhogard (village boundary) 
who are anxious for the success of their wn- | of the village of Shiyani. A number of vows 
dertakings observe vows in honour of the Pir | are observed in honour of this goddess with 
which may cost them anything from a single | various motives,* 

pice to twenty-five rupees, At the shrine of | The Shakta Mata in the western part of 
Nana Raval Pir, hugekettledrums are beaten | the same village prevents the Joganls or 
and the ceremony of drati is performedevery | female fiends from spreading contagious 
morning and evening,' diseases," 

The present site of Lilapur was formerly The Surdhans near the gates of Lilapur 

| 





uninhabited, and the village stood nearly one | represent two heroes who were killed in an 
mile off, Once the goddess Bhavani directed | encounter with freebsoters In the Samrat 
the patel of the village in a dream to reside | year 1836 (1780 4. p.), The knots of the 
on the present site, and promised him that he | marringe-scarves of the deseendants of the 
would be always happy and that none of his | Surdhans are untied before them, and any of 
descendants for seveu generations would die | their female descendants visiting the images 
of cholera, In testimony of the reality of | without a veil on their faces, are subjected 
the dream a box of red lac, a cocoanut, a reel to Serious calamities. 
of red thread—called waddsddi and chanadi About ten years ago Unid Bhagat and 
Jer fond Wter the patel’s pillow, The | Jiva Bhagat of Paliad were one day walking 
village was then removed to its present site. | bogether, when Unid Bhagat cnllneece sib tan 
The descendants of the patel are called | stones and placing them one over the hag 
Yadodi. “The Mata& chose to take » Blarvid | said to Jiva Bhagat that he was constructing 
to be her attendant. On the 15th day of the | 4 palio, i, ¢,, a tomb for Jivi, Immediately 
bright half of Shravan offerings are burnt | Jiva died, and Unad = to carry out — 
before the Mata, when the attendant bhard | was merely meant in Jest. sacar ease 
has to offer sweetmeats worth five rupees: | built at the expen sth ie a saree pes 
Frery Bharvac family spends a rupee and a and a pujart daily offers worship to Aa 
qiarter every third venr in honour of the Bhagat. A fair is also held in his ~ honour 
Mata. . on the second day of Bhadrapad,? 
During the famine of the year 1895 Aboot two miles from Jasdan in a Han a 
Samvat cra (=1839 a. »,) the bhacd was of Bakhalvad there is 5 temple of Ava 
thinking of leaving the Mata in order to Mat&, The latter represents the queen of 
escape from starvation, when th: goddess one of the rulers of Jasdan, Oo ated 
appeared in a dream to him, and told him Vijaya-dashami, |, ¢., th: 10th day of me 


1 The Schostmaster of Gola. 7 The Sthoolmaster of Lilapur. 7 The Schoolmaster of Jasdan. 
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bright half of Ashvin, the prince of Jasdan 
goes to visit the image in a procession, offers 
lipet to Avad Mata, and then a feast is cele- 
brated, Formerly it was the custom to kill 


but only laps is now offered instead, It is 
usual to take some 
occasion,! 

On the Chitalia bill, two miles from 
Jasdan, there is a temple of Shitali, the god- 
dess of small-pox, where children who have 
lately recovered from that disease ore taken 


wine also on this 


to offer salutations to the goddess, Silver | 


images of human eye, milk, sugar, curds, 
grapes, cocoannts,  shect of blank paper, 
and a number of other things are presented 
to the goddess on such an occasion, Some 
persons vow to visit the goddess with ao burn: 
ing hearth on their heads, Such vows are 
discharged on a adtem, i, ¢., the 7th day of 
the bright or the dark half of a month, On 
Shili Sitem, the 7th day of the dark half of 
Shriivan, there is a large gathering of people 
at the place.! 


! 
; 


The village-gods of Upleta are Kaleshwar, | 


Progateshwar, Somnath, Nilkanth, Didmo 
and Khetalio, Pragateshwar is said to have 
emerged from the carth of his own accord 


n bnffalo before the goddess on this day: 
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married couples of high class Hindus untie 


the knots of their marringe-searves before 
this deity, In the Durbirgadh there are 
tombs of seven ghoris with whose assistance 
the first king of Gondal is said to have won 
hiscrown, There is also a family goddess of 


the Bliadeja Rajputs in Gondal known as 
| Ashipuri, a vow in whose honour is believed 


to fulfil all desires,* 

There is a female spirit named Meldi in 
Movaiya who is worshipped by bhurds on the 
l4th day of the dark half of Ashvin, On 
that day they heat oil in on iron pan and 
take out cakes from the burning oil with un- 
protected lands, A goat aud a cock are also 
sacrificed on this occasion, and ‘the meat is 
partaken of in order to win the favour of the 
goddess, * 

There is a bed@ tree near Moraiya about 
which the following story is told, Long ago 
there wasn kanbi (farmer) in Movaiya who 
used to scea boy moving in front of him with 
an uncovered head whenever he was plough- 
ing his field. One day the kanbi lopped off 
the linir from the boy's head who followed 
him to his home, entreating him to return the 
lock of Inir, The kanbi however did not 


heed him, and concealed the lock of hair ina 


| 


and is therefore called Smayambhn (self. | jar containing gram. The boy then served 


existent), The same is said about Nilkanth 
and Somnath also, The temple of Dadmo 
lies a Jittle away from Upleta, Persons 
suffering from cough observe vows in his 
honour and partake of parched gram, There 
is a deri near Pragateshwar before whom a 
sacrifice i¢ performed on the 9th day of 
the bright half of Ashviu, and cakes, bread, 
khichdi aud khir are offered," 

In Gondal theee is a temple of Gondalio 
Nig and oneof Nagnith Mahider. Parc 
milk is the usual offering made to both the 
deities, Gondalio Nig is installed in Dur- 
bargadh and is white inappearance, Newly 

! The Schoolmaster of Jasdan. 


* The Schoolmaster of Gondal Taluka and the 
' The Schoolmaster of Movaiya. 


| watasked by his master to take gram out of 


| dhols and the danklan go 


the kanbi as a field-boy, when one day he 


the jar for sowing, The boy, who was a 
bhut, found his lock of hair there, ond) when 


once he had obtained it, he took a very 


heavy load of gram to, the tanbi and bade 
him good-bye, But before the bey had fled 
with his lock of linir, the kanbi begeed of 
him a boon that a bedi tree should grow in 
his field, where vows could be observed in 
honour of the bhut.4 

The villagers in Sayala accompanied by 
several bhurds and by musicians who beat the 





? The Schoolmaster of Upheta, 





Head Mistress of girls’ school, Gondal, 
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to risit the temple of Khodiir Mata on the | of their residence, and produces a desire to 
15th “day of the bright half of Shrivan, | 


The bhweds wind o piece of cotton-thread 
ruund the village, and sometimes pour out 
wilk or water in the same place in order to 
seeure its safety from any cpidemic, On 
the same occasion four divers, who are gene 
rally healthy young athletes, arc presented 
with an earthen pot each and ore made to 
stand in the village-tank till the water 
reaches to their mecks, They are asked to 
dive simultaneously in the water at a signal 
from the headman of the village, and to get 
mt immediately, Each of them is named 
after one of the four months of the rainy 
season and the amount of water in the pot of 
encli is supposed to indicate the amount of 
rain which would fall in the respective 
months of the next year, After leaving the 
water the divers break the pots on the spot, 
and the fragments are taken away by the 
people, to be kept in their jars of corn, in 
the belicf that they will bring prosperity 
in the ensaing season, The four divers are 
then made to run a race on the maidan, and 
he who wins the racc gets a small plough 
aud « cocoanut as a prize, The winner is 
called Adlino-jityo, and it is believed that he 
will be successful in all his undertakings. 

On the sane day the bhuvds place a small 
four-wheeled chariot of the Mati outside the 
village, and it is believed that the chariot 
carries off the plaguc, cholera and similar 
diseases with it, Such ceremonies are per- 


move to a safer home. Very often on such 
occasions the bhaeds or exorcists ore possess- 
ed by the Devis, or Matis, and declare the will 
of the gods regarding «a new settlement, 
Sometimes a change of home is recommendci 
tot he villagers in a dream: sometimes a 


heavenly voice is said to direct the change, 





formed in most of the villages on the Balev | | 
| other deities, such as the Earth, Shesh Nag," 


holiday (i. ¢,, the Narel-Purnima day, or 
the 15th day of the bright half of Shr«- 
van),* 

The foundation of a new settlement Is 
carricd out in various ways. A series of un- 
usual accidents befalling the residents of a 
village makes them doubtful of the security 


! The Schoolmaster of Sayala, 
? The Schoolmaster of Khirasara. 
i The Schoolmasters of Jodia and Khirasara. 


in addressing one of the villagers,* 

An astrologer has firstto be consulted as to 
the auspicious date on which the boundarics 
of the new settlement stiould be marked out, 
Three or four days before the delimitation, 
learned Brolimans are sent to purify the 
chosen site by the recitation of saercd 
mantras,? Ontheappointed day the headman 
of the village leads a procession to the site, 
and performs the ceremony of installing the 
village gods, It is said that, at the time of 
founding a new settlement, it is necessary to 
instal! and worship the panch-deva cr the 
fire deities, Hanuman, Ganpnti, 
Mahidev, Vishnu ond Devi. Hanoaman is 
installed at the village-gates, ond is propi- 
tiated with an offering of churma and vadan, 
The images of Ganpati and Vishnu are set 


namely, 


up ina ecntral place in the village, temples 


being built forthem in due course, Mahadey 


| is generally installed on the village-boundary 


and has a temple built for him afterwards. 
Devi may be set op anywhere: her installa- 
tion is not permancot nor docs she receive 
systematic worship.‘ But more gencrally 
only Ganpati, Honumin and Afata are 
installed on this oceasion.® Occasionally 


the Navagrah (the nine planets), the pole- 
star and Kshetrap3l are also worshipped," 
The village-gates are fixed after the cer:- 
mony of installation, and a foratr—astring vt 
fisopalar leaves (Jonesia asoka) with a cocon- 
nut in the centrc—is fastened across them 


2K, D. Deni. 


4 The Schoolmaster of Chhatras?. 


© The celebrate] serpent of one thousand heads who supports all the worlds. 
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near the top," Here the ceremony of khat. 


muhurt* is performed? and afterwards the 
headman, accompanied by a Brahman, who 
recites mantras, cither winds a cotton-thread 


besmeared with red lac round the village or | 


pours a stream of milk dhdrdvddi along the 
village boundaries? The beadman has fur- 
ther to perform the hema at the gates of the 
village, when a company of Brahmans recite 


holy passages in honour of Hanumin and | 


Mati, At the time. of the completion of the 
homa, when the dAuwti (an oblation of ghi) 
isthrown on the fire, all persons present offer 
cocoanuts to the sacrificial fire,‘ 

In some places it is usual to Worship the 
newly chosen site itself, and then to drive 
into the ground a wooden peg besmeared 
with red lac, called the kAili (peg) of Shesh 
Nag, which is first ceremoniously worshipped 
with red lac, sandal-ointment and rice.* 

After these ceremonies, tlic Villagers are 
at liberty to build their own houses within the 
new settlement. When the houses are com 
plete and ready for habitation, it is necessary 
to perform the ceremony known as ras/un 
(or graha-shanti) for the propitiation of the 
nine planets, Hoth the day of installing the 
gods and the day of rastun ceremony, are 
observed as festivals, at which Brahmans are 
feasted, and lapsi, churmu ond kansdp are 
offered to the gods," 


The new settlement may be named after | 
| Joganis..°§ The bhuvdy, : 


the deity whose advice brought about the 


move or after the headman, It is sometimes 


rr : : SSE 
' The Schoolmasters of Chhatrasa 


and Rajpara, 
1 The Schoolmasters of Khirasara, 
* The Schoolmaster of Jodia. 
? The Schoolmaster of Chhatrasa, 
* The Schoolmaster of Kotda-sangani. 
* Vide Chapter 1,, p. 29, 


+ The time taken by the sun to move ihrough the conssells 


mately the month of August. , 





Jetpur and Rajpara. 
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named after the particular incident which 
drove the people to seek their new home," 

A failure of the harvest is in most cases 
due to the irregularity of the rains, It is 
therefore ascribed to the displeasure of 


Indra, the god of rain, and Varuna, the god 


of water, The mode of propitiating these 
gods lias already been described, 

Sometimes a cessation of rains is attribu- 
ted to the wrath of the village-gods, wherc- 
upon the festival of Ujani is celebrated in 


| order to appease them, One day, preferably 


4 Sunday, all the inhabitants go outside the 
village, and rich viands are cooked to be of- 
fered to the village-gods, At the same time, 
the headman perfornis a homa sacrifice and 
the dainties are partaken of after the villagers — 
have thrown cocoanuts into the sacrificial fire, 

In similar circumstances people sometimes 


| seek the protection of the gods Annadeva, 


Annapirai, and Kriya Bhaudai, Six dokddst 
or six pice are collected from every house 
in the village to make what is ealled x 
chhakadi, and the whole amount is then bes- 
towed in charity in the nawe of the above- 


| Rain during the Ashleshi and Magha nak- 
shatras$ is destructive to the crops, and is a 
sign of the wrath of Indra, who should be 


appeased with stcrificial offerings,* 


Diseases among cattle are believed to be 
brought on by the wrath of minor deities 


* The Shastri of Jetpur Pathashala, 

' The Schoolmasters of Chhatrasa and Jetpur 
K. D, Desai, 

* The Shastri of Jetpur Pathashali, 
'! The Schoolmaster of Dadvi, 
+ 100 dokdgs—} ropee, 


tions Ashlesha and Magha. which is approxi. 
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possessed, declare to the nernle which par- 


ticular deity is exasperated, whereupon that _ 


deity isconciliated either by offering dain- 
ties or a goat or a ram, or by the observance 
of Ujani, A dharavadi—a stream of milk— 
is poured on to the ground adjoining the 
village side, and forags of dsopalav leaves 
(Jonesia asoka) are fastened on the doors 
of the offended deity’s temple." 
eustomary to place baklin and vadén at 
a spot where three roads mect in order to 


propitiate the evil spirits, who frequent such | 


places, - 

Smail-pox is supposed to be the result of 
the displeasure of the goddess Shitali. Inall 
cases of small-pox the victim is left to suffer, 
the only remedy being the observation of 
vows in honour of the angry goddess. 
Different things are dedicated to the goddess 
according as the disease affects one part of the 
body or another ; and they are usually offered 
on a Sunday or a Tucsday, The usual offer- 
ing consists of kulera,* a tev (a shect of 
paper), fried javart, fricd gram, and other 
articles varying according to the symptoms." 

To ward off this disease the women of the 
village sometimes prepare cakes, ganthids,t 
ete,, on the sixth day of a month, the 
preparations being partaken of on the next 
day, when no fresh food is to be cooked,‘ 

Kharavaé affects the hoofs of cattle, fn 
which it produces irritation; it is generally 
due to worms in the hoofs, A jantra (a 
mystical arrangement of words) of the twelve 
names of Mahavir (the great warrior, i, ¢, 
Arjun)is written on a piece of paper, and 
"1 The Schoolmaster of Dadvi. 

9 The Schoolmaster of Dhank. 
' The Schoolmaster of Dhank. 
? The Schoolmaster of Kalki. 


It is also 





tied round the neck of the diseased animal, 


fastened over the gates through which the 
cattle pass, or suspended over the street by 


| which the enttle goout to graze," The jantra 


is as follows:— 








Krishna- 


Shrisakhi Dbanurdhiri sokhi. 





Gajidhanat 


Dhananjaya | Lalonlirkh 





= ba pidhwaj. | Jnyalueri. 


Gudakesh | Pitabhava i Narsink | Parth, 





Sometimes the paper on which the jantra 


| is written is placed in a hollow bamboo stick 


which is then fastened over the gates 
The jantra is believed to have the power to 
cure the disease. 

Muvd-keshibi causcs saliva to flow conti. 
nuously from the mouths of animals, A 


| gagarbediun (a piece of leather thong or a 


piece of black wood, on which magic spells 
have been cast) is suspended over the village 
gates or is tied to the neck of the animal, 


in the ease of this disease occurring.’ 


In such diseases as kharavd, sunaku, molu- 
dukh ( lit, the great malady), valo, pet-tod,§ 
Bandhai-javan,| a jantra is tied by a piece 
of indigo-coloured cloth or by a piece of 
thread of the same colour, round the neck 
of the animal, and is also fastened over the 
village-gates. A toras is prepared of the 
ears of jurdri corn with a cocoanut in the 
centre, and after magical incantations have 
been pronounced over it, is suspended over 
the village-gates, All animals passing under 
the foram are believed to be proof ogainst 

? The Schoolmaster of Mota-Devalin. 


4 The Schoolmaster of Kolki. 
® The Schoolmasier of Ganod, 


* Small round cakes of wheat four sweetened with molasses and fried-in ghi. | 
{ A preparation of fine gram flour treated with spices, which after being made into a thick pasie, is 


passed through a sieve into boiling all. 


pipe 75 encanta vinapreester thar eaR corruptions of Shrishasakbi, Gindivadhanvé 
and Prithibhava respectively; Lalanlirkhi perhaps of Lalima sarikbya. 

§ A disease which causes severe pain in the stomach of the affected animal, 

| A disease which stiffens the Hmbs of animals and renders them incapable of any movement. 
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But if this is not successful in checking | 


the course of the disease, itis nsual to swallow 
the chelans* of Mungi Mata ( the Dumb 
Mother), For this purpose the bhards of 
the Mata, who are Bhorvads, are invited to 


the stalls of the affected cattle, where they | 


recite magic incantations amidst tumultu- 
ous shouts and yells, After thisthey are fed 
with rice, ghi and sugar, this latter process 
being called ‘ swallowing the chelans of the 
Mita,” 

In event of this proecss being of no avail 
in restraining the divease, the headman of 
the village in the company of his wife per- 


forms a home sacrifice in the places dedicated — 


to the Matas, and offers an dhuti—a sacrifi- 


cial oblation—when all the villagers dedicate | 


cocoanuts to the sacrificial fire? 

Sometimes the wrath of the god Gorakh- 
dev is supposed to be responsible for cattle- 
diseases, A bunch of the leaves of a poison- 
ous medicinal plant a@nkdo js passed seven 
times over the body of the ailing animal with 
the prayer ‘May Gorakhdev be pleased,’ 
fd a cocoanot is dedicated to the god? 

Another method of checking cattle-discase 
is to bury the corpse of an animal which 
bas died thereof near the 
It is believed that this puts a step to any 
further deaths among cattle from the same 
disease,4 

When such a disease as shili (small-pox), 
sakharado, or kharavé prevails largely among 
cattle, a belief gains ground that the Dheds 
(who flay the dead cattle and sell their 
hides) have poisoned the drinking water 








village-gates, | 
khirt cokes of wheat flour, sugar and 
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of the cattle in order to inerease their 


earnings,” 

The god Kal-bhairay was brought inte 
existence by the fury of god Shiva, when 
he, being extremely angry with Brahmi, 
cut off the fifth head of the latter, Kal- 
bhairay is the leader of all bhute (ghosts) 
and dakans (witches), and resides at Kashi 
(Benares) by the order of Shiva, His 





favourite haunt is a cemetery, His image is 
| always represented as fierce and ugly.® 


Tt is said that this god once entered the 
mouth of Gorakhnath and performed reli- 
gious austerities in that strange abode, 
Although Gorakhnath was nearly suffocated, 
he could only persuade Kal-bhairay to come 
out by extolling his glory and by conferring 
on lim the leadership of all bhats and 
the guardianship of the Kotvalu fortress at 
Kiashi,? 

Kil-bliairavy does not command worship on 
any auspicious occasion, On the other hand, 


he is much revered by persons who practise 
| the black art, On Kali-chandas day his deve- 


tees worship himin o cemetery, offer aon 
oblation of baklan, and recite magic incanta- 
tions till late at night,* 

The offerings favoured by Kal-bhairay are 


vaddn,t® The sacrifice of a live animal-{s 
also acceptable,’ The offering after present 
ation to the god, are given to black dogs. 
Pregnant women in order to secure a safe 
delivery sometimes vow to abstain from ghi 
till they have offered anoblation to Kil-bhai- 


rav,!! 


——— eee i eases 


« The Schoolmaster of Kalki. 

4 The Shastri of Jetpur Pithashala, 
5 The Schoalmaster of Ganod, 

t The Schoolmaster of Chhatrasa, 

* The Schoolmaster of Aman, 

U The Shastri of Jetpur Pathashala, 





* The Schoolmaster of Kotki, 

' The Schoolmaster of Ganod, 

* The Schoolmaster af Moti Murad. 

* The Schoolmaster of Jodia and Dodiala, 
‘0 The Schoolmaster of Patanvav, 


* The word chela in ordinary language means a pancake (udalo) of wheat or gram, sweet or salt, and 
it isa favourite oblation to Mati. So the word chelan may have come to be used for any oblation to Maiti 
and the expression swallowing the chelant may mean partaking of the oblation or offering of the MAts. 


t Vide page 48. 
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The following lines are fies repeated in- 


honour of this god!:— 
afraghrras Tae arerTaes, | 
ares ferg aerate hres || 
Pewter a isa ates | 
aaienrgabrars Rete +H | 4 II 
(1 worship Kal-bhairav, the giver of food 
and of salvation, of auspicious and comely 
appearance, who is kind to his devotees, ) 
Ganpati or Ganesh, nbout whose origin the 
traditional legends prevail, is represented 
with four hands, in one of which he lrolds a 
kamandalu (a gourd), in the second a lady 
{or a sweel-ball), in the third « parashu 
(or an nxe), and in the fourth a jap-mal 
(or a rosary). He is sometimes called Don- 
dalo (lit,, big-bellied) because of his having 
a protuberant belly, He puts on a yellow 
garment and rides . mouse, His brother is 
Kartik-swami who rides a peacock, His 
favourite dish consists of ladus or sweet-balls 
of wheat-four fried in ghi and sweetened 
with molasses. Siddhi and Buddhi are the 
two wives of Ganpati, Before their marriage 
their father Visuwarupa hed made a promise 
that he would bestow the hands of both on 
whomsoever circumambulated the whole Earth 
within one day, Ganpati reasoned that a cow | 
and a mother are equal in merit to the Earth 
and by passing round the former, he got Lhe 
hands of both, Ganpati is said to be the 
fastest writer of all, so that the sage Vyasa 
secured his services as a seribe, at the ins- 
tance of Brahma, in writing the Mahabharat, 
When Ravan had conquered all the gods and 
made them serve in his household, Ganpati 
had to become a cowherd and to look after 
cows and guats. 
On Faishakh aud chaih, known as Ganpati 
choth, i, «,, the fourth day of the bright 
wan! of peateeehy Ganpati icra 


I The School master of Duhink, 
7 The Schoolmaster of Kolki. 
* The Schoolmaster of Dhhank, 
? The Schoolmaster of Aman. 
® The Schoolmaster of Aman. 
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worshipped with red lend, red flowers, milk, 
eurds, honey, ete, The image of the god is 
besmeared with red lead and ghi, and the 
remnant of this ointment is applied to the 
doors and windows of the house,* Sweet- 


| balls of wheat-flour fried in ghi and sweet- 
ened with molasses are first dedicated to 


Ganpati and are afterwards partaken of as 
the god's gift,4 

The people of Mah#rishtra observe Gan- 
pati chofh on the 4th day of the bright half 
of Bhadrapad, when an earthen image of 
Ganpati is made and worshipped with twenty 
kinds of leaves," 

lt isa custom among the Vaishnayas to 
draw an image of Ganpati in those vessels 
which are to be used for cooking food at the 
time of performing the obsequies of a 
deceased Vaishnava,* 

The Matrikas are sixteen in number, and 
are worshipped on such auspicious occasions 
as a yajna (i, ¢,, a sacrifice), a wedding, or 
the ceremony known as vastu.? Their in- 


#tillation consists in painting the following 


marks with red lac on the back walls of a 
house, 


The marks are besmeared with molnsses, 
and o little ghi and a piece of some precious 
metal is affixed to them,® At the time of 


| a marringe, fourteen are worshipped in the 


house. one outside the village limits, and one 
near the front door of the house where the 
wedding is celebrated.’ 


? The Schoolmaster of Barton Female Training College, «Raia. 


i The Schoolmaster of Dhank, 
® The Schoolmaster of Jasdan. 
4 The Schoolmaster of Dbhhank. 
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The Miatrikas or Matis are worshipped 
during the Navaratra holidays also, On this 
occasion small morias or carthen bowls with 
a hole in the centre of cach, are plastered 
with khadi (red or green carth) and aya; 
and young girls carry them on their heads 
with burning lamps from door to door, At 
each house they receive oil for the lamp and 
a handful of corn, On the Inst day, t.e¢,, on 
the ninth day, all the bowls are placed on 
the special site dedicated to the Matas, 
The songs, which are also accompanied by 
dancing, are called garali or garaba.' 

The Miatrikas are also supposed to be the 
grahas or plancis which influence the life of 
a child in the womb, and their worship is 
believed to bring about an casy delivery, 

Thereis also n family goddess of the name 
of Matrika, In worshipping her, seven round 
spots are painted on a wall with red lac, and 
gli is poured over them in such o manner 
as to form five small relds (strenms), A 
mixture of molasses and ghi is then applied 
to these spots with a piece of adachh (red 
cotton yarn), By this process the devotee 
secures the motherly regard of the goddess,* 

Once of the deities which preside over 
child-birth is Randal Mata or Rannai Devi, 
who is said to be thy wife of the Sun,! 
order to secure an easy delivery, pregnant 
wouwn take «a vow that they will invite one or 
more fofae (bowls) of this Mata, 
eess of “ inviting the lofds” is as Follow :— 


In 


The pro- 


The tufts round the shell of o coconnut 
are polled out, the nut is besmenred with 
chalk, and marks representing two cres and 
anuse are painted on it, (Or the nut is so 
placed that the two spots on its surface 
represent eves, and the pointed tuft of fibres 
between them serves the purpose of a nose), 
A bowl 
ched on a wooden stool, and the cocoanut 


is placcdl on a piece of cloth stret- 


' The Schoolmaster of Zinzuwada, 
* The Schoolmaster of Sanka, 

4 The Schoolmaster of Anand par, 
* Also known as svi wis 


is placed over the bowl, It is then dressed 
in elegant female attire, and a ghi lamp is 
kept constantly burning near it, This com- 
pletes the #fhadpan ur installation of Randal 
Mata, Women bow down before this re- 
presentation of the Miata, and sing melo- 
dious tunes in its presence, On the morning 
of the following day, the image is carried 
to the temple of the village Mita, the cocon- 
nut is deposited there, and the garments are 
brought home, The cocoanut is subsquently 
taken by the Brahman attendant of the Mata, 

On the day of the installation it is custom- 
ary to invite five gorams* (married women 
whose husbands are living) to a fenst of 
khir and cakes, On the next day, when the 
Mata is sent away, three virgins are enter- 
tained with rice, sugar and milk, 

In some communities 1 custom prevails of 
“inviting the lofds of the Matas" on the 
occasion of the first pregnancy of a womaun, 
On the day on which the lofés are to be in- 
vited, the pregnant woman takes a bath carly 
in the morning, and calls upon thirteen gord- 
nit, whom she invites to dinner by marking 
their forchends with red Inc, A Brahman 
is called to set up the Matas, whose installa- 
tion takes place in the same manner as that 
of Randal, The piece of cloth spread on 
the wooden stool is required to be green, 
When the gordnis sit down to the dinner, 
the pregnant woman washes their right toes 
with milk and swallows that milk as charan- 
amr (lit, the nectar of the feet), The 
gordvis are required to taste « morsel of 
sine preparation of milk before they begin 
their meal, At night, » company of women 
dance in a circle round the Matis, singing 
songs, Next morning a bland js called, who 
declares the will of the Matis, On receiv: 
ing a sttisfactory reply from the bhard, the 
party disperses," 


* The Schoolmaster of Gano, 
' The Schoulmaster of Sanka 
* KK. 7). Desai, 


The goddesses Bahucharaji (or Bechraji) 
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and Ambaji are sometimes worshipped for 


the sake of safety during childbirth, The 


ceremony of Nandi-Shraddha which was 
performed when Rama was born is some- 


times gone through at the birth of a | 


child, 


of trees or near the Piludi tree, to which 
their devotees must go in order to fulfil their | 
vows? These deities do not receive any | 
formal worship. But they are noted for the | 


| The School Master of Jodia, 
2 Mr. K, D. Desai. 








time of marriage,* 


i 


Ge 


_ 2 aed am | - 
cure of certain diseases, and the groves 
which they haunt are frequently visited by 
afficted persons, These deities are installed 
in those places where they have manifested 
their powers,? 


There is a belief that if unmarried persons 


| touch sindur or red lead, a cobra daity of 
The deities of the forest reside in groves 


the forest, Kshetrapal, takes them in imar-' 
riage, Hut the danger can be averted by 
vowing to dedicate khichadi, red lead, @ 
dokado* and some fruit to this god at the 





© The School Master of Kolki. 
' The School Master of Kolki, 


* A ball of molasses and sesamum seeda mixed together. 


CHAPTER III. 


DISEASE DEITIES, 


Such diseases as cholera and small-pox 
are believed to be brought on by the wrath 
of the Matas or Devis caused by neglecting 
to offer the usual oblations, In order to 
propitiate them, Brahmans are engaged to 
recite the Chandipith and to offer havens 
(sacrificial offerings), Very often the festi- 
val known as wjeni is observed, in which all 
the villagers go outside the village to take 
their meals, and return home in the evening 
after witnessing the dhuti (the offering of 
cocoanuts to the sacrificial fire).* 

Another belief personifies the diseases as 
malin or evil spirits who are fond of human 
prey. To ward them off, a dhard-vadi, or 
stream of milk, is poured out in the village 
ora magic thread is passed round. The 
chariott of the Mati is driven through the 
village with the same object.* 

There is a popular tradition that in ancient 
times cholera was subjugated by king 
Vikrama, and was buried underground, 
Once upon a time the British excavated the | 
place in the belief that treasure was conceal- | 
ed there, and thus cholera was released. 
After many soldiers had fallen victims, the | 
disease deity was at last propitiated by an — 
oblation, and was handed over to the Bhangis 
(or scavengers).* 

4 ‘The School Master of Luvaria, = 

3 The School Master of Kotda-Sangani, 
* Vide Question 19, 











This association of the Bhangis with cho- 
lera is present in most of the beliefs current 


about the disease, There isa story that once 


upon atime a number of stadents had put 
up in a house by which » Bhangi was in the 
habit of passing frequently, He daily used 
to hear the students reciting the sacred texts 
and this produced in his mind the desire to be- 
come a Sanskrit scholar, For this purpose, 
having concealed his low birth, he went to 
Benares and by diligent study, soon became a 
pendit. He even married a girl of high caste. 
But his imposture being at last discovered, 
he burnt himself to death, and his ashes gave 
rise to the disease known as cholera,? 

At the present day, if the epidemic breaks 


| out, the Bhangis are often suspected in some 


way or other of having brought it about, It 
is said that they make statues of the flour of 
adad (phascolus radiatus) and after piercing 
them with needles and pins, either throw 
them into the wells which are daily used by 
the villagers} or bury them in a spot over 
which the people frequently pass. The whole 


| affair is managed very secretly and at the 


dendof night, The slightest rumour of such 
proceedings causes a tumult in the village, 
and the Bhangis are then in danger of being 
severely handled by the enraged villagers,* 

2 The School Master of jodia, 

‘ The Schoo] Masters of Jodia, Dadvi. and Songadh, 


¢ A small wooden car five or six inches Jong is covered over with a piece of cotton cloth and the wooden 


image of a Mata—Kbodidr or Kalka—besmeared with red lead is placed upon it, This rath or chariot of 
the Math is then passed through the village on the shoulders of a low-caste person, who begs corn from door 
to door and afterwards places the image at the gates of the neighbouring village. From thence it is removed 
by the people of that village to the next village and so on till it reaches the pea,—Mr, K, D, Desai, 

}¢ Sometimes the statues of adad flour ard besmeared with red lead and afterwards are boiled in dirty 
water, The whole of this preparation i# then thrown into wells, the waters of which are used for drinking 
in the village —The Schoolmaster of Songadh. . 


Another method by which the Bhangis are 
supposed to bring about cholera is to sprink- 
le the blood of a black cow on the image 
of Hanuman, The god is deeply offended 
at the insult, and in consequence spreads 
cholera in the neighbourhood, For this rea- 


son, offerings are burnt before Hanuman in | 


order to stop an epidemic of cholera,' 

Bhangis are also supposed by some to 
accomplish the same result by the help of 
malin or evil deities who are first gratified 
by the offering of victims,- One of such 
deities is Ramdepir, to whom bali-dan (offer- 
ing,of o victim) is made by the people, 
throngh the mediom of Bhangis, for the 
prevention of cholera,? 

An outbreak of cholera offers a good 
opportunity to the Bhangis, who extort dain- 
ties and small sums of money from the peo- 
ple, Persons attacked by cholera often seek 
the services of a Bhangi and promise him 
liberal gifts if they are cured, The latter 
generally treats his patients by tying a magic- 
al thread round their elbows,? 

It is said that the Bhangis have to present 
an offering to their malin or evil goddess 
every third year, and that, in so doing, they 


kill «a black animal before the goddess, | 


They then place an iron pan full of sesamom 
oil on the fire, and suspend the body of the 
animal above it, It is believed that as 
many human beings will fall victims to 
cholera as the number of the drops of blood 
that fall from the body of the animal into 
the iron pan, 


Another deity whose wrath is supposed to | 


be responsible for the breaking out of cholera 
is Mahimaéri Devi. The worshippers of 
this goddess are Bhangis. She is believed 
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to send forth cholera when her oblations are 
stopped,” and her favour is regained by 
renewing the offer of these oblations. Some- 
times the Nevachandi sacrifice is performed 
at the principal village-gates, and the chan- 


dipath is recited at the other gates, A 


number of Brahmans and virgins are also 
feasted, and presented with garments. A 
magic cotton thread is passed round the vil- 
lage and a dhdra-padi, or stream of milk, is 
poured out, The bhuvds go round the vil- 
lage playing upon the harsh unpleasant dank. 
lan, A goat is then taken to the temple of 
the Mata, and the bhuvas, after cutting out 
its tongue, dip their hands in its blood and 
strike them against the doors of the temple, 
The goat is then killed and similar blood- 
marks are made upon every door in the vil- 
lage as well as on the village-gates, where 
an iron nail is driven into the ground with 
an incantation, A lime is then cut, and an 
oblation is offered to the Mata, Such a pro- 
ecss is believed to stop the progress of the 
epidemic,® 

Other deities connected in popular belief 
with cholera sre the goddesses Visuchika‘’ 
and Chandika.? Visuchika is conciliated by 
burnt offerings : the recitation of the chandi- 
path wins the favourof Chandika, There is 
also a giantess named Karkata who is sup- 
posed to be responsible for cholera, She is 
said to have sprung from the sweat on the 
forehead of Brahma and to reside in the 
chandra mandal {or lunar spherc),° 

One of the remedies adopted to stop an 
epidemic of cholera is to propitiate Shiva 
by the performance of Rudraydg,” Mahd- 
rudra,* Shatachandi,* Homahavan and by 
bestowing gifts on Brahmans and other holy 





1 The School Master of Dadvi, 

® The School Master of Jodia, 

® The School Master of Movaiya, 

? The School Masters of Devalia and Vasavad, 


2 The Schoo! Master of Chhatrasa, 
4 The School Master of Mendarda, 
€ The School Master of Vanod. 

® ‘The Shastri of Jetpur Pathshala, 


© These are different sacrifices, the first two in honour of Shiva, the third in [honour of the goddess 


Chandi, 
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men.1 Sometimes vows are observed with | worships the image after the bath, The 
the same object in honour of a minor local image is drawn in cowdung with two cotton 
deity named Lala Hardev,? Another me- | seeds to represent the eyes. Am offering of 
thod of driving off the disease is to convey | kulerat and curds is-made to the goddess, 
it to the body of a goat or o ram, ora he- | Five virgins are invited to dinner, and are 
buffalo, and to drive the animal out of the | served with cold food, All the members 
village? of the household also partake of cold food. 
small-pox is believed to be the act of the | On the 7th or the 13th day of the bright 
goddess Shitala Mata, who spreads the dis- | half of a month the patient is taken to the 
ease, whenever she is desirous of having | temple of Shitala Mata, when a cocoanut 
victims.‘ ‘Thus, in cases of small-pox, the | is broken in the presence of the goddess, 
patient very often receives no medical | Half of the cocoanut is brought home, the 
treatment, the only remedies adopted being | other half being carried away by the Mata's 
directed towards the propitiation of the | attendant, Some people place a new 
Mata,* A number of vows are taken in the | earthen vessel filled with water near the 
Mata's name, to be fulfilled after the | goddess. Silver eyes, which may be worth 
patient has recovered. Many people accom- | anything between half an anna and half a 
plish their vows before the ShitalA Mata | fupee, are dedicated to the Mata,* 
at Kalavad in Jamnagar, A vow to visit | The first visit to the Mata should. take 
| place on a Sunday or a Tuesday. The 
‘things vowed to the goddess are dedicated on 
this occasion, It is also necessary to go to 
the goddess again on the next Tuesday or 
Thursday after the first visit, This time 
only water and red lac are offered.® 
During the course of the disease no Jow- 
caste person and no woman in her monthly 
course is allowed to cast his or her shadow 
on the patient. The women in the house 
| sre prohibited from combing their hair, or 
churning curdled milk, or indulging in sex- 
ual intercotrse, Such acts are believed to 
calise extreme displeasure to the Miata, 
who then causes some limo of the patient to 
be affected, Branches of nimb leaves are 
suspended over the doors of the house, and 
also round the patient's bed, The same 
leaves are used to fan the patient,4 











this place after the patient’s recovery, and 
to abstain from certain things till the day 
of the visit, is taken by the mother of the 
affected person in case of a severe attack, 
But almost every village contains a temple 
af Shitela Mata, and those, who cannot go 
to Kalavad, vow in the name of the local 
Mata,4 One of such vows is to go to the | 
temple of the Mata with a burning hearth 
on the head,* Such a vow is generally un- 
dertaken by the patient's mother, 
Ordinarily in a cas= of small-pox, the 
patient is not allowed to bathe till he is | 
completely free from all traces of the dis- 
ease, A bathis then given on a Sunday, 
a Tuesday, or a Thursday, with water which 
has been heated by being placed in the sun, 
An image of Shitalé Mata is set up in the 
house near the water room, and the patient 








1 The School Master of Ganod. * The School Master of DhAgk. 
® The School Master af Dadvi, ‘ The School Master of Jodia, 
5 Mr, K. D, Desi, 


® The patient is often entirely made over to the Mats and is again purchased from ber at, nominal price 
al a rupee and a quarter, —Mr. K. D, Deshi, a 
+ A misture of the flour of bayri, gbi, and molasses. 
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When a child suffers from the disease, it 


is often weighed against dates,. which are 
first dedicated to the goddess, and then dis- 
tributed amongst the poor,’ The child is 
taken to bow down before the goddess after 
nine or ten days from the date of attack, 
and the mother of the child offers several 
things to the Mata, among which are grapes, 
eugar, 4 pinch of flour, a smal) carthen bow] 
full of water, and a blank sheet of paper.? 

Different things are dedicated to the god- 
dess according as the disease affects one 
part of the body or another. For instance, 
flour of bajra or juvari is offered in case of 
Srouchitis; silver models of the human eye 
when the disease affects the eyes; a goras 
(a black earthen vessel full of curds) in case 
of morbid heat; a piece of black paper, in 
high fever, and salt if there is an itching 
sensation? The Mata is said to live on cold 
food and to be very fond of things which 
have a cooling cifect such as fruits, sugar, 
ete. The same things are given to the 
patient as food.* 

To secure the protection of Shitala Mata 
for their children, women annually observe 
the vow of shili salem on the 7th day of 
the dark half of Shravan, On this day the 
Mata is said to visit every house and to roll 
herself on the hearth, No fire is, therefore, 
lighted in the hearth on this day: for if the 
Mata comes and is scorched by the fire she 
is sure to bring misfortune on that house- 
hold. For this reason, a number of dainties 
and all the food necessary for the day is 
prepared on the previous day, On the day 


of shilt edtem, juvari seeds are spread on 
the hearth, and after being sprinkled with 


red lac, a» cowdung bowl containing ao plant 

called wana is placed upon them, The 

women of the house bathe with cold water 

and take only one meal during the day. 
1 The School Master of Jodia, 


5 Tbe Deputy Educational Inspector of Halar. 
' The School Masters of Dhink and Ganod, 
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They further abstain from sewing and em- 
broidering during that day. Sometimes a 
Brahman is engaged to recite the Shitala 
shloka from « book called Rudrayamal,® 

The following legend is related of shili 
sdtem, A certain woman once forgot to ex- 
tinguish the fire in her hearth on Radndhen 
Chhetha (lit, cooking sixth), i, ¢., the day 
previous to shili eafem, On the next day, 
the Math was scorched in the stomach when 
she came to roll herself on the hearth, In 
extreme anger the goddess cursed the woman 
saying that her only son would be burnt to 
death; and immedintely the boy died, In 
her anguish the unfortunate mother confess- 
ed her fault to a fricnd, who advised her to 
go to the jungle and entreat the Mata to give 
back her son, She found the goddess rolling 
in distress under « babul tree, The woman 
slowly approached her, and began to comb out 
the Mata’s hair. She then placed her son in 
the Mata’s lap and entreated the goddess to 
revive the boy, The Mata felt moch relieved 
by the woman's attentions and blessed her 
saying that her bosom should be as guict as 
herown head, Immediately, at these words, 
the boy revived, to the intense joy of his 
mother." 

Women whose relatives have recovered 
from a dangerous attack of small-pox observe 
a vow on every #dfem, i. ¢,, the 7th day of 
the dark half of every month. Tlicy first 
bathe with cold water and, after offering an 
oblation of kulera, take their meals only once 
This food has to be pre- 
pared on the previous day, 

Shitala Mata is described as riding an ass 
in a mode state with the half of a supadun 
(a winnowing fan) for an umbrella and 
with a swing in one hand, and a broom in 
the other,’ But more usually the Mata is 
represented by a mere trunkless head in 


during the day, 








© ‘The School Master of Sayala, _ 
* The School Master of Zinzuwada. 
© The Schon!) Master of Vanod. 


T Tne School Master of Ganod. 
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stonc, besmeared with red lead, This is 
said to be the head of Babhrivahan, the son 
of Bhima® the second of the Pandavas by n 
Nag mother. At the time of the Great War, 
he was sent by his mother from his resi- 
dence in the patal (the regions below this 
world) to assist his father, and os he did 





not know the Pandavas, he was asked to 


join the weaker side, On coming to the 
earth he first met with Krishna who took a 
promise from him to lop his own head off. 
In return, Krishna promised him that he 
would be immortal, invisible and worshipped 
by all, and the head was set up on the flag of 
the Pandavas. This head began to troubl: 
the Pandavas after their victory, and 
could only be quieted by the promise of 
Krishna to have him recognised as a deity 
with unlimited powers, 


of small-pox, How the head of the male 
Babhrivahan came to be identificd with 
Shitala Mata, it is diffieult to explain,! 

There is a tradition that a Kunbi once re- 
covered his cyesight, lost in an attack of 
smallpox, by worshipping Shitala Mata, and 
by vowing not to tie his lock of linir till his 
blindness was cured," 

It is said that the powderlike substance 
which falls from the seabs of small-pox cures 
entaract if applied to the eyes," 

Daksha Prajapati once celebrated great’ 


sicrifice, but did not invite his son-in-law ) 


Shiva, The latter was extremely enraged 


at the insult, and eight sorts of fever were 
in consequence produced by his breath at | 


that time,* According to another story sar 
or fever was created by Shiva in order to 
assist the demon Banasur in his contest wit}, 
1. Mr, K. D, Desai, 
4 The School Master of Sanka, 
5 The School Master of Ganod. 
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This head after- | 
wards came to be known as the controller | 
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_ god Krishna, and it can be cured by the re- 
citation of a picce called Ushaharan, from 
the Harivansha4’ Some persons attribute 
fever to the wrath of Vishnu, and declare that 
it can be avoided by the recitation of J'ishnw- 
hasranima® Others believe it to be duc 
to the anger of Shiva, and say that it can be 
cured by pouring a stream of water over the 
image of Shiva by offering bel leaves (degle 
marmelos) to him, and by reciting the Mri- 
tyunjaya manira in his honour.® Others 
again ascribe it to the displeasure of the 
gods Harit and Har,t saying that the heat 
| is caused by the wrath of Shiva,? 
The following are some of the remedies. 
adopted in cases of fever: 
(i) The recitation of sacred hymns in 
honour of the gods, 
(ii) The worship of Narsinh, 

(ili) Rudrabhishek—pouring s stream of 
water on the iniage of Shiva with the reci- 
tation of verses in his honour. 

(iv) Drawing the jantra of Mrityunjaya 
(ft, Death-conquering, an epithet of Shiva) 
as shown below, 
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; 
2 The School Master of Jodia, 


' The Mistress of Rajkot, Civil Station Girls’ School, 
* The Shastri of Jetpar Pathshila, 


The School Master of Charadwa. 


* Babhrivajhan was not the son of Bhima, 
t Names of Vishnu and Shiva respectively, 
f The balf-man and balf-lion incarnation of Visho 


he was the son of Arjun by Chitrangada, a princess of Manipur. 


Us 
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(v) Tying « wnagic thread round the arm.! 
On a Sunday or a Tuesday a woollen thread 
or apiece of five-coloured silken thread is 
taken too bara or a jogi, who mutters a few 
mystic words, and makes seven knots in the 
thread, The tliread is treated with frank- 
incense, and then tied round the arm.* 

Periodical fevers are believed to be under 
the control of certain spirits. There is a 
story connected with almost every sort of 
fever, and it is believed that a person who 


listens to sacha story is cured of fever.? — 


The following legend is connected with 
ekanterio—intermittent fever occurring on 
alternate days. Once a Bania, on his way 
to a village, came across a banyan tree where 
he unyoked his builocks and went to a dis- 
tance to seck for water. Ekanterio (the 
spirit controlling intermittent fever) resided 
on this tree, and when the Bania had gone 
sufficiently far he stole from behind the tree 
and carried away the Bania’s carriage to- 
gether with his family. The Bania was much 
surprised to miss them on his return, bot he 
soon found out the author of the trick, and 
pursued Ekanterio, That spirit however 
would not listen to the Banin’s entreaties to 
return his carriage, and the matter was at 
last referred for arbitration to Bochki Bai, 
The latter decided in favour of the Bania, 


and confined Ekanterio in a bamboo tube. | 


He was released on the condition that he 


would never attack those persons who listen | 


to this story.“ 

There is o flower garden to the west of 
Jodin where there is a tree called ghelun 
(mad) tree. Vows in honour of this tree are 
believed to be efficacious in curing fever,* 

It has been already said above that soch 
epidemic diseases as cholera or the plague are 


often supposed to be the result of the sinis- | 






ter practices of the Bhangis, There is a 
1 The Schoo! Master of Dhank. 
7Mr. K. D. Deshi, 

' Mr. K. D, Desai, _ 

? The Scnool Master of Rajpara, 





belief that the Bhangis sometimes prepare 
an image out of the flour of adad (phaseolus 
radiatus) and pierce it with needles, and it is 
said that for every hole made in the image 
onc human being falls o victim to some 
epidemic disease, Such an image is sometimes 
Placed in an earthen vessel and buried under- 
ground in a public way so that every passer 
by treading on the spot where it is buried 
may be attacked by some disease, Or it is 
thrown into the well which is most used by 
Village people, with the object that all 
persons drinking water from the well may 





perish by the disease.” 


The Bhangis are also accused of causing 
an epidemic by means of boiling the ear of a 
baffalo and the flesh of an ox together in one 
vessel, it being believed that the virulence 
of the disease varics in proportion to the 
extent to which the boiling proceeds, This 
process is supposed to cause a disease among 
cattle also.® 

Another belief is that the Bhangis charm 


seeds of adad and cloves by repeating magic 


incantations over them, and afterwards strew 


them on a highway in order that those who 


step on them may be attacked by cholera or 
some similar discase,’ One motive suggest- 
ed for such action is that they are thereby 


| likely to receive their garments, which would 


be used for covering the bodies.* Also at 
the outbreak of such an epidemic, clothes, 


‘cotoanuts, ghi, molasses, wheat flour, cte., 


are offered by the people to the Bhangis, who 
jn return give a dora, a piece of thread, of 
black wool to be worn by the afflicted 
a 

But apart from such beliefs, the appear- 
ance of an epidemic is also attributed to 
other causes, There is the usual belief that 
it is caused by the diminution of virtue and 
the increase of sin among people and the 


The Deputy Educational Inspector of Gobelwad, 
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consequent wrath of the gods, who are only 
propitiated by the people again reverting to 
tighteons ways and by the performance of 
sierifices in their honour? 

There is also a belief that the sixty-four 
Joganis, when they are desirous of victims, 
eause banefal epidemics among mankind, the 
remedies in such a case being such as offer- 
ing a goat ora he-buffalo tothem, or the 
observation of an wjan: in their honour. 

The following tale is related regarding an 
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The remedies adopted for the shatement of 





epidemic diseases have already been mention- 


| ed above, the most common being the winding 


of a cotton-thread, the pouring out of 
dhardvadi, i,e., milk, in the Village, and the 
taking of the rath of the Matain a procession 
beyond the village boundary, the epidemic 


being supposed to be expelled in the rath. 


occurrence said to have taken place not long — 


agoin the village of Verad, The headman of 
the village who wasa Rajput by birth but 
whd had lost his caste owing to irregular con- 
duct with a woman, died of fever, and as he 
was an outeaste his body was buried instead 
of being cremated, Soon after, a number 
of persons in the same village happened to 
die of the same fever and the people conjec- 
tured that the Iate patel’s corpse must be 
lying in its grave with its face downwards 
chewing the khahan (? perhaps kaphan, i. ¢, 
the cloth in which a corpse is Wrapped). 
Many thought that the health of the village 
would not be restored until the corpse was 
replaced in the correct position with its face 
upwards and unless the khapan was taken 
out of its mouth, But none ventured to do 
so, being dissuaded by the fear of meeting 
with a worse fate, 

But although they did not open the grave 
vet they arranged for certain vows to be 
taken in honour of the dead man, and that 
put a stop to the disease,? 

Another story from the same place is that 
when small-pox once raged furiously in that 
village, the people of the place celebrated a 
magnificent feast of dainties prepared of 
wheat-flour, ghi, molasses, rice and pulse, and 
afterwards the Dheds of the village lopped 
off the head of a dead he-bufalo, burying 
it at the spot where the feast was held? 





' The School Master of Kotda-Sangani, 
2 The School Master of Devalia, 
® The Schau) Master of Ganad, 


free, a plate of iron and red 





In the last case, after the rath has been 
taken to the neighbouring village, a charmed 
peg is sometimes driven into the zround near 
the village boundary to prevent the epidemic 
from crossing back again, 

Mention has already been made of the 
deities which protect the cattle and to whose 
displeasure disenses among cattle are attri- 
buted. It is said that such diseases are very 
common during the vishi of Shira, A ercle 
of twenty years is called a vivhi, three such 
cycles making a complete samvalsar of sixty 
years, Esch of such vishis js presided over 
and named after each of the three gods of 
the Trinity, Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva, 
The vishi of Brahma js characterized by 
protection and creation, that of Vishny by 
growth and that of Shiva by destruction, 
the last often bringing on such calamities as 
plague, famine and diseases among cattle? 

The following are some of the remedies 
practised by the village people in the case 
of certain cattle-diseases, 

In the case of such diseases ns mova kha. 
rava or the like, there is a Practice of bury- 
ing a plough near one’s Bates, which is after- 
wards covered with dust gathered from three 
streets and is worshiped with a branch of a 
lead, This 
cercmony has to he performed either on a 
Sunday or a Tuesday, and the man who par- 
forms it has to remain naked at the time,® 

For the cure of ralo (a disease in which 
the throat is inflamed), pieces of the stalk 
of kukad-vel (a kind of creeper) are ted 
aster of Devalia, 


Master of Sanka, 
Master of Dhank, 


® The School : 
| The School 
€ The School 
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round the neck or the horns of the diseased 
animal and no other food except ghi and 
molasses is allowed to it for two or three 
days, Ahandful of salt issometimes thrown 
on the back of the animal,' Sesamum oil 
is also said to work as a good medicine in 
the case of the same disease? 


Another remedy for the same disease is | 


to pass a knotted bamboo stick with seven 
knots seven times over the back of the ailing 
animal,? 

Ghi is sometimes used as o medicine in 
the case of small-pox, In the case of 
shakario or kalo va, the animal is branded 
in the affected limbs. To one suffering from 


a styeinthe eye an ointment prepared from | 


the horn of a deer is applied, while a mixture 
of whey and salt is said to be useful in most 
eye maladies. The treatment forthe swelling 
of the belly is a mixture of molasses, ajamo 
(ligusticum ajwaen) and sanchal (a kind of 
salt), To cure an animal of khdpari (a 
disease which affects milch-cattle), the 
milk of the affected animal is poured on 
rafda (a kind of jujube tree). If after 
delivery, soue part of the embryo remains 
to expedite its removal,‘ 

In the case of kharava the ailing animal 
is made to move about in hot sand and is 
treated with salt, which is first fried on the 
fire of Holi, The remedy for the disease 
known as kumbhava is to give a dose of 
castor oi], sanchal, ajamo and hot water to 
the sick animal and also to tie a magic 
thread round its meck,® 

A disease called okarinu (i.¢., vomitting) 
sometimes breaks out among sheep, In this 
a distance, All the sheop which die of the 
disense are buried deep in a pit, which is 





guarded for several days, lest some other 
animals dig it up and let lose the buried 
epidemic by exposing the carcasses, It is 
believed that the contagion of this disease 
lies in the ears; and the ears of all the sheep 
in the hera ore carefully watched if the 

bleed.® | 

The twin gods Ashivini Kumar are some- 
times propitiated by means of an anushthan 
(the performance of religious austerities in 
their honour) in order that they may put 
a stop to a disease among cattle," 

It appears that dancing often forms a part 
of the process of exorcism. Frequently danc- 
ing is accompanied by the beating of cymbals 
and drums and otber loud noises. A 
mandalu ig convened at the house of the person 
who is to be exorcised i. ¢. , a number of 
bhuvds are invited to ‘attend along with 4 
number of low-caste drummers, and afterwards 
the ceremony of wldr is golte through; the 
ular is then taken to a cemetery.* 

Sometimes the beating of drums and 


cymbals is alone resorted to for expelling an 


evil spirit from the person of a patient. Tt is 


believed that this process is effectual in propor- 


tion to the degree of the intensity of the noise 


created * The patient is asked to sit facing 
the cast. The Baval or Vaghri i. ¢., the 


drummer, sits in front of him, and not only 
beats the drum as loudly as he can, but also 
sings hymns at the top of his voice in honour 
of his favourite goddess. In the meanwhile, 
the bhuva, who is also in attendance, begins to 
be possessed, and discloses the fact by convul- 
sive fits. After a while, the bhuva suddenly 
stamps his foot furiously on the floor, and, 
seizing the patient by a lock of his hair, and 
perhaps even giving him « blow on the back, 
asks in a stern voice “ Who art thou ! speak 
out at once why thou hast come or else I will 
burn thee to death.’”* 


— ee 


‘ The Shastris of Jetpar and Bhayavadar, ; The School Master of Wala Taluka, : 
§ The School Master of Zinzuwérla. ® The School Master of Kotdi-Sangani. 
® All this of course is addressed to the evil spirit which is supposed to have possessed the patient. 
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The patient will then perhaps reply: "Don't 
you know me? I am chdran’, or ‘I om 
simleddi,’ (s female spirit guarding the village 
gates) or Fagharan? or Purvaj (the spirit 
of a deceased ancestor) Regarding the 
reason for possession, the evil spirit will 
give some such explanation as follows:— 
“Once upon a time the patient was taking a 
loaf and vegetables which he hid from me, | 
and therefore I shall lesve his person only 
with his life.” The biAwed will then say 
“life is precious and not so cheap as you | 
think. If you want anything else, say so and | 
leave this person.” After a dinlogue such as | 
the above, the bAwed and the spirit come to 
some compromise, and the bhurd then leads a 
procession with the wfdr either to the village 
boundary or toa cemetery. The bhurd then 
draws a circle on the ground with the point 
of a sword which he carries, and places the 
ulér within the circle. He then slightly 
euts the tip of his tongue with the edge of 
the sword, and spits blood into a fire lighted 
for the purpose, The smoke of this fire is 
supposed to carry the offering to the evil spirit. 
The utér is then taken away by the drummers, 
who share it secretly with the bhuvd, In the 
event of the patient deriving no benefit from 
this ceremony, the bhwed advises the patient's 
relatives to repeat the process,2 
The following ceremony js sometimes 
performed in order to ascertain whether a 
person is under the influence of an evil spirit 
or not. A bAwed is invited to the patient's 
house in the company of drummers, and there 
he dances for some time amidst the din 
produced by the beating of the drums and by 
the loud recitation of hymna in honour of his 
favourite goddess. Afterwards a handful of 
grain is passed round the head of the patient | 
and presented to the bAuwa for inspection, 
The bhwed selects a few seeds from the grain 
and making certain gestures, offers them to 
t Feminine of Vaghri belonging to the Vighbri cast 
* The School Masters of Ganod, Vanod and Kolki. 
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the patient with either the words ‘vacho" or 
‘padhdvo"’. In cose the bhuva says “taclio’ 
and the number of seeds happens to be even, 
what be declared to be the cause of the patient's 
trouble is believed to be true. So also if 
the bhuvd says wadhdvo and the number of 





seeds proves to be odd. But in case the 


number of seeds proves to be odd when the 
bhuvd says ‘ vicho’ ‘or even, when he say? 
vadhavo, then his explanation of the cause of 
the patient's trouble is not credited. 
Sometimes Brahmans instead of bhuvas are 
engaged to exorcise an evil Spirit from the 
bedy of a sick person. A bellmetal dish, 


containing adad (phaseolys radiatus) wheat 


and jordri,is placed on a copper jar and 
struck violently with a stick, called telan, so. 
as to produce a loud noise. The patient, who 
is made to sit in front, begins to tremble and 
sometimes even to rave. The Brahmans also 
creale a loud noise and in a loud voice ask the 
patient who the evil spirit is and what jt 
wants. The patient will then give out the 
name of some notorious dakan (witch) or of 
one of his deceased ancestors and will add 
that he desires a certain thing which he was 
used to get while in human form. The evil 
spirit is then propitiated by offering the 
things asked for and is requested to leave the 
body of the patient.3 

The following are other methods of expell- 
ing an evil spirit from the body:— 

Either lobhan j, ¢., INcense powder, or chil- 
lies or even the excreta of dogs are burnt under 
the nose of the patient, who, overpowered, by 
the unpleasant odour, js supposed to give out 
spirit and also what the 
Intter wants. 

Water is charmed with incantations, and is 
either dashed against the patient's eyes or is 
given to him to drink.® 

Hf the evil spirit possessing a patient is a 
Purvaj i, ¢., the spirit of a deceased anceslor, 
®% § The School Master of Sinkh. 
* The School Master of Dadv'. 
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either Nardyan-bali Shraddha or Nil-Parvani | 


Shraddha or Tripindi Shraddha is 


performed in order to propitiate it, and a | 
party of Brahmans is invited to dinner. In | 


case the purtaj is a female, a cocoanut is 
installed in a gokhalo (a niche) in the wall to 
represent it, ghi lamps are lighted, and 
frankincense is burnt every morning before it. 
On the anniversary of the death of the purvaj 


a party of gordnis (unwidowed women) is | 
is believed to have power over the evil spirits 


invited to dinner," 

If o woman is believed to be possessed by a 
4daken, she is made to hold a shoe in her teeth 
and is taken tothe village boundary, where 
the shoe is dropped, and a circle is drawn 
round it with water from a bowl carried by 


the party. The holding of the shoe by the | 


teeth signifies a vow on the part of the dakan 
never to re-enter the person of the exorcised 
woman.’ 

The following are other occasions for 
religious dancing, namely during the Nav-ratra 
holidays (i. e., the festival which commences 
from the Ist aa of the bright half of Ashvin 


and lasts for nine days); at the time of offer- | 
ing oblations to the village-gods ; on the occas- | 


fon of setting op a pillar in memory of 4 
deceased person; at the time of the Nilotsava* 

At the time when Randal the wife of Surya 
Soren Spey st ress 


dhe sonctientiaed ot porabie. 

coaeee day of the bright half of 4shvin 
is dedicated to the worship of the Matas and 
devia (minor goddesses), and on this day, 
Shuvds have to dance each before his favourite 
matd, This they have also to do on the Ist 
day of the bright half of dshadh, Bhuvis 

1 The School Master of Limbdi Taluka. 


© Nilotsava or Nil-parndoum is a 
calf 





with 
rit of the deceased man 
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after by people for their 


Desai, ; 
ceremony performed Me honour of a young man, 
to an fe rant Roe The chief pact of the cocomony a fthe wedding of a ball- 
3 a member of the 


ere also invited to dance on the Diwasa es 
i. e,, Ube last day of dshadh® 

The bhued occupies a high place in the 
esteem of the village people, and commands 
much respect. In the first place, his position 
is that of a medium between the gods and 
goddesses on the one hand and human beings 
on the other. He is the interpreter of the 
will of the gods, which he expresses to the 
public when in a state of trance. Besides he 


which are visible to a bhuvd though cannot be 
seen by ordinary eyes.’ He is the guardian 
of the village, his duty, being to protect the 
people from the malignant influence of the 
evil spirits.5 

In the next place, it is also the office of the 
bhuva to treat the sick. In cases when 
medicine is unavailing and where the malady is 
supposed to be the work of some evil spirit, the 
opinion of the bhued is sought by the relations 
of the patient and is given by the test of the 
serutiny of grain.! When the sick person is 
found to be under the influence of a spirit, the 
common mode of exorcising is to take an wfdr 
to the cemetery. An image of o human being 
is prepared out of the flour of adad (phasecolus 
radialus) and is passed round the body of the 
sick person, The bhura then holds the image 
near his heart and stretches himself on a bier 
with the image on his bosom. In this condi- 
tion the bhued is taken to the cemetery, and 
the evil spirit is believed to be driven by these 
means out of the patient's body.’ 

The bhued distributes dords (magic threads) 
and anklets among the people. Such things 
are coveted for their efficacy in warding off the 
influence of evil spirits and are often sought 
cattle as well as for 
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themselves.' The prosperity of the ddnklan- 
vagddndrs (those who beat the drum) depends 
to a large extent on the success of the bhuvd’s 
business, and for this reason, the drummers are 


often very good advocates of the bhuvd and 
take every opportunity of glorifying bis powers 


and merits. 

The respect which a bAwtd commands in this 
way is sometimes increased by the performance 
of such tricks as his putting lighted torches 
into his mouth, placing his hand in boiling 
oil, and similar performances. 

But although there may be some bhuvds 
who profit by imposing upon the credulity of 
the villagers, there are many bhuvds who do 
not work with the expectation of any reward, 
and are only actuated by benevolent motives. 
Many of them honestly believe that at the time 
when they are thrown into a state of trance, 
the mafds or deities actually encer their bodies 
and speak their wishes through them as a 

In some villages, the office of the bhuvd is 
hereditary, and lands have been assigned to 
them in remuneration for their duty?, In 
addition to this religious calling, a blued 
often follows some other profession as that of 
agriculture, weaving or spinning. 

The bhuvd generally belongs to some low 
caste and may be a Koli, Bharvad Rabari, 
Vaghri or even s Chamar. The bhucde are 
also known as pothide, One good qualifica- 
tion for becoming a bhura is to possess the 
habit of throwing one's self into convulsive 
fits followed by a state of trance, especially on 
hearing the beating of a danklan (drum). At 
such a time the mdtd or devi is supposed to 
Possess the person of the bhued and to speak 
out her wishes on being questioned. Some 
bhuvds are regularly possessed by some devi 
or matd on every Sunday or Tuesday.4 





* The School Master of Zineuwada, 
4 The School Master of SAnka. 
© Mr, K. D- Desai 





41 Te School Masters of Kotdih—Sangni and Sahka. 
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A typical bhued nas « braid of hair on 
his head, puts one or more iron or copper 
anklets round his leg or elbow, and makes a 
niark with red lead on his forehead. A bhuvd 
attending upon the goddess Meldi is gene. 
rally® a Vighri by caste and always wears 
dirty clothes. A Bharvad bhava has generally 
4 silver anklet round his waist. <A bheed has 
to observe a fast on all the nine days of the 
Nar-rdiras, If 9 bhuvd happens to come 
across another bhurd in convulsive fits or in = 
trance, he must need go into fits as well. 

Generally speaking every bhuvd keeps am 
image of his favourite maf} in or near his 
own dwelling. Generally he erects a het for 


the purpose and hoists a flag upon it. Near 
_ the image are placed a number of conch-shells 


and stones and brooms of peacock feathers. 
The deity is not systematically worshipped’ 
every day but receives adoration every Sunday 
and Tuesday, Sometimes the bhuva has a 
disciple—a sevaka—who does the duty of 
the bhued throws himself in a trance. 

When a new bhuvd is to be initiated into 
the profession, he is made to sit before am 
image of the mafé, where he goes into conyul- 
sive fits while the danklan vagddnars beat the 
drums and loudly recite hymns in honour of 
the deity. Afterwards he is taken to a ceme- 
expert bhuwd, where the latter marks out a 
square on the ground with the edge of a 
sword. The novice is asked to lic prostrate 
and lie again, deing the same four times, each 
time with his head towards each of the four 
quarters. The bhuva who initiates the novice 
and who is thenceforth considered to be -the 
gurt-or preceptor of the latter, ties a rakhadé 
(a piece of silk thread) round the elbow of 
the pupil.7 





4 The School Master of Jodi. 
* The School Master of Dadvi, 
r The School Master of Patanvav, 
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Every bhuvd is required to propitiate his | to be holy places, and think that by doing so 
favourite goddess every third year, the cere- | they attain the merit of building a temple or 
mony which is then performed being called | shrine. A belief runs that this pile should 
Khad-Khadya-besadti. This is performed | grow larger and larger day by day, and not be 
either during the Nav-ratra holidays or during | diminished. If the base of such tree is not 
the bright half of either the month of Magh | marked by a pile of stones, rags only are 
or Chaitra., All the bhurds in the village are | offered; and if rags are not available, the 
invited on the occasion, when there is | devotee tears off a piece of his garment, how- 
ganja-smoking or bhang-drinking, partly at | ever costly it may be, and dedicates it to the 
night. After the supper which follows this | tree.‘ 
party,all the bAuvds gather together and gointo | Once, a child saw its mother offering o 
convulsive fits till they are almost suffocated. | rag to such a tree, and asked her the reason 
Cocoanuts are then dedicated and cracked | of the offering. The mother replied that her 
before the ma/G, and the kernel is distributed | brother, that is the child’s maternal uncle, 
among those present. The party then | dwelt in the tree. Hence a belief arose that 
break up. a chitherio (ragged) uncle dwells in such 

It is believed by some people that tke spirit | trees, Others assert that the chithario pir 
of « Mubsmmadan saint, living or dead, dwells | dwells in such trees, and they propitiate him 
in such trees os the Khijado, i. ¢, Shemi| by offering cocoanuls and burning frankin- 
(Prosopis spicigera) apd Beral, L@. 5 Babhal | cense before it.‘ 
(Acacia arabica). It is known by the name of There is a Khijado tree near Sulténpur 
chitharia that is, the ragged Pir. It is a | whichis believed to be the residence of o 
comn:on belief that if a mother fails {o offer a | demon mame. This demon is propitiated by 
rag or a piece of cloth to such a toly tree | the offerings of rags. 
while: passing by it, her children 1un the risk Some declare that travellers fix rags of 
of falling ill. Women and ignorant people, | worn out clothes to the trees mentioned above 
therefore, makes point of offering raga to such | in order that they may not be attacked by the 
trees whenever they happen to poss by them.” | evil spirits residing in them, Another belief 

According {o another belief, travellers, in | is that the spirits of deceased ancestors resid~ 
order to accomplish their journey safely, | ing in such trees get absolution through this 
offer rags to such of the Xhijado, Baval or | form of devotion. It is also believed that a 
Limdo (Nim) trees as are reputed to be the | goddess called chitharia devi resides in such 
residences of spirits, if they happen to be on | trees, and being pleased with these offerings, 
their road.* blesses childless females with children, and 

Some believe that both male and female | cures persons suffering from itch of their 
spirits reside in the Khijado, Baval and | disease. There is further belief that ragged 
Kerado trees, and throw raga over them with | travellers, by offering pieces of their clothe: 
the object of preventing passers by from cut- | to the Khijado, Baval or Kerado trees, are 
ting or removing the trees. Some pile stones | blessed in return with good clothes. 
them with red lead and oil. If superstitious | spirits, resides in certain trees. They call 
pieces of stones on the piles. believing them | passers by offer rags to the trees inhabited by 

1 The School Master of Sanka, “8 The School Master of Kotda Sangani. 

3 The School Master of Davalid, 4 The Seboo! Master of Ganod. 
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sie There is such a tree near the station of Rags are never offered to wells, but it 
Shiroi. There is a tamarind tree on the road | is common fo olfer them copper coins and 
from Tomnagar to Khantalia which is believed | betelnuts. Sometimes Hogs are hoisted near 


to be the residence of cithario Hanomin and } holy wells in honour of the water-goddess 
receives similar offerings, Another tamarind | Jaldevki. Travellers hoist fags on certain 
tree of this description is near Marad and | wells and throw copper coins into them in the 
there is a Ahijado.tree.on the road ketween | course of their journey. The origin of this 
Kalivad and Vivadi which is similarly | offering is said to be in the desire of travellers 
treated.1 to prevent people from committing a nuisance 
It is related by some people that in | near wells, 
deserts trees are rare and the summer heat is | Some wells are noted as being the abode of 
oppressive. To the travellers passing through | - Spirits who have the power of effecting certain 
such deserts, the only place of rest is in the | cures. It is customary to throw a pice in such 
shadow of a solitary tree that is to be met | wells. When a person is bitten by a rabid dog, 
-oceasionally. In order that-no harm be done | he goes to a well inhabited by a vachAaro, th: 
to such trees, some people have given currency | spirit who cures hydroph bia, with two earthen 
to the belief that a spirit called. mdmro dwells | cups filled with milk, with a pice in each, and 
in such trees and expects the offering of a rag empties the contents into the water. 
and a pice at the hands of every passer by? | Jy is 4 belief among Hindus that to give 
Some are of opinion that the bhuwas, | alms in secret confers a great merit on the 
in order to raise money from the credulous | donor. Some of the orthodox people, there- 
by terrifying them, daub a tree within the | fore, throw pice into wells, considering it to 
limits of each village with the form of & | be » kind of secret charity. 
trident, and fix rags to it, stating that it is The belief in the practices adopted for 
the abode of a mdmo or a pir, At times they- transferring disease from one person to 
ask their clients to offer certain things to such | ansther obtains mostly among women, who 
trees, which they appropriate to themselves.2 | j,i. recourse to such practices for curing 
There is also a belief, that the holy trees | their children. 
that receive offerings of rags from travellers, | One of such practices is toe lay a suffering 
are the abodes of gods or evil spirits, and | child in the cradle of a healthy child. This 
are distinguished from other trees of the | act i#believed to result in transferring the 
same specics by the epithet of chithario, | disease of the ailing child to the healthy child. 
Some people hoist flags on such trees instead | Another practice is that the mother of the 
of offering rags. sickly child should touch the mother of a 
In some places, the Borddi (jujube), healthy child with the object of transferring 
Pipal, Vad (banyan) and the sweet basil | the disease of her child to the child of the 
receive offerings-of a pice and a betelnut from | latter. Some believe that the mere contact of 
travellers, while the Khijady and Baval are | an ailing child with o healthy child is. suffi- 
given rags.* cient to transfer the malady of the former to 
It is stated by some people that the belief the person of the latter. Others maintain 
in chithario pir has grown during the last | that this can be brought sbout by a mother 
four hundred years. either by touching the cradle of another 
1 The School Master of Limbdi Taluka. * The School Master of Kolki. 
' The School Master of Daavi. 
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child or by touching the person of another 
wownan. There ore others, who hold that the 
disease of a sickly child can be transferred 
o another child by feeding the latter with 
the Jeavings of the former. ‘There is a 
forther belief that a mother can transfer tie 
disease of her suffering child to we child of 
another women by applying the end of her 
robe to the end of the robe of the latter. In 
some places, when a child begins to weaken, its 
mother makes an idol of cow or buffalo dung, 
and keeps it fixed toa wall of the house, ,in 
the belief that the child will be cured slowly 
as the idol dries. Itis stated that instances 
are actually known of the recovery or children 
by this process. These methods of transferring 
disease are called fuchakdr i, c. mystic 
methods, As o role superstitious women 


practise them on Sundays or Tuesdays, as it | 


is believed, that to be efficacious, they must 
be practised on tuese days, 

In addition to the tuchakds above stated 
the wfars, dords, etc., already described, 

Some diseases are attribdted to tir posssss- 
ion, Vire are male spirits fifty two in number, 
The bhuvds or exorcists are believed to have 
to detect an illness cansed by possession by a 
vir, In such cases, the bhuwds drive away the 
evil spirits from the patients by magic incan- 
tations, or transfer them to others by waving 
acertain number of grain seeds round the 
head of the patient. By another process the 
Shueds can confine the evil spirit in a glass 

In order to eradicate a dangerous disease, 
an ufdr is frequently offered ta a dog, in the 
belief that by eating the uldr the disease is 
transferred to the dog. 

In some places, diseases of long standing 
due to spirit possession are cured by employ- 
ing a bhued, (exorcist), who, accompanied by 
others of his order, goes to the patient's house, 





makes a bamboo bier, waves an widr round 
the patient's head, and lays himself on the 
bier with the atar by his side. The bier is 
carried to the burning ground by four persons, 
to the accompaniment of the beatings of drums, 


| followed by the exorcists, who throw baklans 
(round flat cakes of juvari flour) into the air 


as the procession moves on. When the party 
reach the burning ground, the bier is put down, 
and the bhuvd, shaking violently, offers the 
ufdr to a spirit of the place, He then prostra- 
towards the four directions and drives a nail 
into the ground at each turn: Next, the 
bhuvd lets loose a goat or a ram, to which «pe 
vir in the bedy of the patient is supposed to 


| be transferred. It is said that the perform- 


ance of this rite relieves the patient's mind of 
anxiety regarding the cause of his disease, 
and he thereafter shows signs of improve- 


ment 


When a man is suffering from anjani (a 


"sore or mole on the eye-lid) he goes to another 


person's howe and strikes ¢arthen vessels 
against his door saying “F have shaken the 
vessels, May the adnjanib: with me to-dsy 
and with you tomorrow”. It is also stated thst 


soch a patient goes to the house of a man who 
has two wives while the latter is asleep, and 


taps his door uttering the words “Anjani ghar 
bhangani aj mane ane kal tane” i.e, “May 
dnjani, the bresker of the hoase, be today 
with me and tomorrow with thee."" ‘This 
process is believed to transfer the disease 
from the person of the patient to that of the 
husband of the two wives, 

A common method for transferring disease 
is to wave water round a sick person and give 


it to another to drink. Similarly, a goblet 


filled with water is passed rowed a patient's 
head and offered to a bhuvd, who driuks of 

A belief prevails all over Gujarit that a 
disease can be passed from one species of 





1 The Schoo! Masier of ZinzawhdaA. 


88 
animals to another, and various practices are 
adopted to effect this, ‘Fenerally a bhued or 
exorcist arranges the transfer, The bhurd, 
accompanied by a troupe of dancers and 
drummers, visits the house of the sick person 
and, after examining corn seeds dands which 
have been waved round the patient’s head 
on a night preceding a Sunday or Tuesday, 
declares that the evil spirit possessing the 
patient requires a living victim, A cock, 
goat or a male buffalo is then brought a: a 
substitute for the patient, is waved round 


him, the tip of its right ear is cut off, and it | 


is offered to the mafd cr goddess, that is, it 
is released to stray as it pleases, These 
goats, elc,, arecalled méfa's gcate, mata’s 
cocks, or mafa’s male buffaloes, and are seen 


wandering abort in many villages, Some- | 
times the goat, etc., is killed before the image | 


of the mafa and the bhued dipping the 
palms of his hands into its blood, presses 
them against the doors of every house in the 
village, In the case of an outbreak of 
epidemic, the victim is set at liberty beyoud 
the limits of the village affected, It a 


believed Ly some people that the animal to | 


which a disease is conveyed in the above 
manner, dies of its cffects,1 

Yn so.ae places the patient is supposed to 
be possesacu: by a goddess instead of by an 
evil spirit, A goat, cock or a male buffalo is 
ofered to the goddess in the same way as to 
an evil spirit, 

In some villages, when there is an outbreak 
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with the disease on his back, The back of 
the buffalo whick is chosen for this purpose 
is marked with a trident in red lead and 
covered with a piece of black cloth, on 
which are laid a few giains of adad and an 
iron nail, Thus derorated, the buffalo is 
driven beyond the limits of the village, It 
is believed that an animal driven in this way 


carries the disease wherever it goes, 


Very often, the beast to which a disease is 
transferred is kept tied toa post all its life, 
with the belief that ty so doing the discase 
femains enckained, Jain teachers confine o 
disease in a bottle and bury it underground, 
Sometimes, a disease is passed on tu a crow, 
whose legs are tied to a pillar, thus making 
it a life-long prisoner, 

One+ upon a time, when there was an out- 
break of cholera in a certsin village, a bava 
(t-:luse) hoppered to arrive on the scene. 
He caught two rams, made them move in 4 
circle, and left them in the buining grocnd, 
where they died, the epidemic disappearing 
with their death. Hence o belief gained 
ground that an epidemic of cholera can be 
expelled by passing it on to two rams or 
gonts,* 

It is related that, at Gonda], a case of 
cholera was cured by s Bhangi (sweeper) 
by waving a cock round the patient's head,® 

A few years ago there lived in Khakhi 
Jalia, a village in the vicinity of Kolki, a 
Khakhi (recluse) pamed Nirandas, who, when 
laid up with fever, passed on the disease to 


of a serious epidemic, it is customary to | his blanket, and after a time drew it back to 


drive a buffalu beyond the village boundary, 
4 The School Master of Dhink. 


? ‘The Pathashali Shastri, Talpur. 


+ The School Mistress of Gondal. 


CHAPTER IV. 
WORSHIP OF ANCESTORS AND SAINTS, 


The spirits of a deceased father, grand | this fortnight, shriddha is performed in 


father, great grand father, and of s mother, 
grand mother, and great grand mother, i. ¢.. 


all the male and female ascendants up to the | 


third degree, receive systematic worship when 
the Shraddha or funeral ceremonics arte 
performed either on the anniversary of the 
death of any of them or on the day when the 
Narayan bali is performed in such holy 
places as Gey, Sidadhapur or Prabhis Patan. 
The spirits of those who meet heroic deaths 
on fields of battle are called Suropuros, and 
spot where they breathed their last, They 
receive only occasional worship.’ 

The purvajas or spirits of deceased ances- 
tors receive worship on the thirteenth or 
fourteenth day of the dark half of Shravan 


(the tenth month of the Gujarat Hindu year), | 


on the fourteenth of the dark half of Ashvin, 
on the death anniversaries and on days on 


which the Shraddhas, tripindis or nil parnd-— 


pitriyas (deceased ancestors) are 





grass (cynodon dactyion)# | 
Purvajas or ancestral spirits descend to the 


level of ghosts when they are strongly 
aitached to worldly objects. Such spirits 
often possess the bodies of their descendants, 
formed for their release. The 13th, 14th and 
15th days of the bright half of the months of 
propitiation of departed spirits by their 
relatives either at home or in holy places, while 
Bhadarma is devoted to this purpose.* During 
i The School Master of Dhhak. 
© This period of 15 days is called Sharbdian, 


by twisted braids of the durvad | 





honour of the deceased on the day correspond- 
ing to the day of his death, when Brahmans 
are feasted, Thus, a person dyingon the 5th 
day of Kartik has his shraddha performed 
on the 5th day of the sharddian, Qn this 
occasion, water is poured at the root of the 
Pipal, tarpan or offerings of water are made, 
and pinds or balls of rice are offered to the 
deceased, 

Of all the days of the sharddian the 13tb, 
14th and 15th are considered to be of special 

The death anniversary of a pilriya is called 
samvatsari, valgo samachari or chhamackhari, 
when a shraddha is performed and Brahmans 
are feasted. 

The pitriyas are also worshipped on suspi- 
cious oceasions such as marriages, by the 
performance of a shrdddha called nandi, when 
pinds (balls) of molasses are offered instead 
of rice. It is considered an act of merit to 
perform shraddhe in honour of the pitriyas 
on the banks of a river or tank ot midday on 
the Sth day of the dark half of « month. 

From the 13th to the 15th day of the dark 
half of Shravan, after their morning ablutions, 
orthodox people pour water over the Pipal, 
the Babul, the Ber (Zizyphus jujube) and, 
durvd grass, and on those places where cows 
are known to congregate, in the belief that 
by so doing the thirst of the spirits of the 
deceased is quenched. It is also believed 
that if feasts are given to the relatives of the 
deceased and to Brahmans the pitriyas are 

According to some, the Sharddian lasts 
from the full-moon day of the month of 


y The School Master of Kotda Sangazi. 
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Bhadarva to the new-moon day of the same | of the bright half of Chaifra and on the 
month, that is for 4 period of sixteen days, | same days of the dark Ialf of Kartik and 
The Shraddhas of those who die om the | Shrdvan, On Faishdkh Shud I'rij, that is, 
Punema or full-moon day of a month | on the third of the bright half of Paisiath, 
are performed on the full-moon day of | which is called Aka Trij, women offer to 
Bhadared, and the Shraddhas of those who | Brahmans two earthen jars filled with water 
dic on the new-moon day amavasia of a month | and covered with an earthen cup containing 
are performed on the amavasia of Bhadarvd, | a betelnut, a pice and a pan or betel leaf, for 
The 13th day of the dark half of Bhadarva | the propitiation of the spirits of their decea- 
is called bala terask that is childrens’ | sed ancestors.3 
thirteenth, This day is specially devoted to For the propitiation of a male spirit a 
the propitiation of the spirits of children, party of Brahmans is feasted, and for the 

On the Shrdaddha days Brahmans and | propitiation of a female spirit three unwidow- 
relatives of the deceased are feasted, and | ed married women.‘ 
oblations called Pash, consisting of rice and Rajputs, Bharvads, Ahirs and Kolis set up 
sweets, are offered to crows, either a pile of stones or a single stone on 

On Asho Fad fourteenth, that is, the | the boundary of their village in honour of 
fourteenth of the dark half of Arho, it is | those among them who die on battle fields. 
customary to apply red lead to the pillars | These piles or stones are called Palios On 
erected in honour of men that die heroic or | the Patios are placed engraved images to 
noble deaths on fields of battle, to break | represent the deceased in whose memory the 
cocoanuts before them, to light lamps fed with | altos are erected. Small pillars are also 
ghi and to offer cooked food to their spirits.2 | raised in the localities where such persons 

The spirits of those who die with strong | Met their death. On the Kali Chaudas op 
attachment to the objects of this world are | black fourteenth, that is the fourteenth day 
snid to enter the state known as aeur gali or | Of the dark half of dsho, the Palion are 
the path of demons, In this condition the | (ubed with red lead and worshipped with 
spirit of the deceased possesses the person of offcrings of cocoanuts. Women who have be- 
one of his relatives and torments the family | S°™* fate receive worship and offerings on 
in which he lived. The members of the family, | the Hindu new year's day,§ 
when worried by his persecutions, engage the Spiritual guides such as Shankaracharya, 
services of a bAwed or exorcist, who sets up Vallabicharya, the mahdrdjas or spiritual 
a wooden image of the tormenting spirit ina | heads of the sect called Swaminarayan, Lalo 
niche in a wall of the house, A lamp fed | Bhagat ond Talo Bhagat are worshipped by 
with ghi is lighted daily before this image, | *Heit devotecs with offerings of food, garments 
and in times of trouble, a cocoanut is offered | “M4 cash. In this Kali Yuga or iron age, 
to it in the belief that the spirit can protect | 2 Wh? are really great are rare, amd even 
the offerers from injuri if there be some, they are invisible to the 
en eye MN Fe Toner | faulty vision of the present day 

The pitriyas or ancestral spirits are | orale Af present day degraded 
1 . | aa| & Tew come into contact with such 
eS eT ee eee || Sealy man by, sistan, of dheened teed oe 
(banyan) the Pipal or dure grass (cynodon soc he te ee 


. are said to attain paradise by this sateang® 
dactytun) on the 13th, 14th and 15th days | (contact with the righteous). | 
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Holy men receive personal worship during 
their life-time, After they are dead, their 
relies, such as impressions of their footsteps, 
their photos or busts are worshipped with 
offerings of sandal paste, flowers, red powder, 
frankincense, lamps fed with ghi and drati 
(swingings of lamps)* 


Every sect of Hindus has a Maharaja or | 


spiritual head, and it is considered meritor- 
jous to entertain and worship him on certain 
special occasions. The Mahardja or Guru is 
received with great éclat. 
form a procession and carry him in 4 palan- 
quin or a carriage and pair accompanied with 
music. At the house of the person who 
invites him, the floor is covered with rich 
cloth, over which the Maharaja is led to a 
raised seat specially arranged for the purpose. 
He is then worshipped by the host with the 


same details as the image of a god. His feet | 


arc washed by panchamrita (five nectars), 
that is a mixture of ghi, milk, honey, sugor 
and water, which is sipped by the worshipper 
and distributed among the followers of the 
Maharaja. Very often the feet of the 
Maharaja are washed in water, which is 
considered as purifying as the panchamrifa. 
Great festivity and rejvicings sre observed on 
thie day at the house of the Maharaja's host, 
where crowds of the Maharaja's followers 
assemble eager fora sight of him. After 
spending about half an hour in the house, the 
Maharaja departs, first receiving valuable 


Spiritual guides who claim the power of 


working miracles are held in high esteem by 
the people. Some of these guides are said to 
have control over spiritual beings or to possess 
their favour. These spirits are supposed 
to endow them with the power of preparing 
mystic threads, which, when worn round 
the waist, neck or arm, cure various diseases. 





His followers | 





In the Kadavisan woods, near the village 
of Daldi, there lives a bard called Bhimputi, 
who is believed to possess miraculous powers, 
He surprises visitors by his wonderful feats 
and commands vows from the afflicted by miti- 
gating their sufferings, Every day, before 
breakfast, the bavd visits seven villages to 
collect sugar and flour, which he throws in 
handfuls over every anthill which he meets 
on his way, This act of charity has establish- 
ed him as a saint, and most of his prophecies 
are believed to be fulfilled, 

A Musalmin named Mohammad Chhail is 
held in great respect by the people on account 
of his great magical powers, He is believed 





| to be in the good graces ofa Pir, who has 


endowed him with the power of commanding 
material objects to come to him from long 
distances, and of breaking them and making 
them whole again.* 

Great men of antiquity often command 
worship as gods. A fast is observed by 
Hindus on the 9th day of the bright half of 
Chaitra, the birth day of Rima, whose birth 
anniversary is celebrated at noon on that day 
in his temple, On this occasion, all visitors 
to the temple offer a pice or two to his image 
and receive his Prasdd, that is, consecrated 
food, which consists of a mixture of curdicd 
milk and sugar, The birth of Krishna is 
celebrated at mid-night on the eighth day of 
the dark half of Shravan, when people keep 
awake for the Whole of the night. 

The Jains observe a fast for seven days 


“trom Shravan Vad Baras, that is the 12th 


day of the dark half of SArdvan, to the 5th 
day of the bright half of Bhadarva, in 
honour of Mahivir Swami, one of their 
spiritual teachers, Who is believed to have 
heen born on the 2nd day of the bright half 


| of Bhadarvd, This period is known as the 


Pajusan, during which the Jains cause the 


‘ The Schoo! Master of Ganod, 


1 The Schoo! Maste: of Zinzuvada, 
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slaughter-houses and fish markets to be 
tlosed and give alms to the poor.1 

A century ago there lived at Nalkantha 
a sage named Bhansib, He met a holy 





death by deep meditations, and s few days | 


after rose up from his grave in his original 
form. Thisled him to be classed in the 
category of great men and to command 
divine worship.? 

Vithal, a sage of the Kathi tribe, is 


revered in Palidd. Saivo, a devotee at 


4anzarka, is worshipped by Dheds. Fehala 
a Rajput and Tolat his wife, are enshrined 


at Anjar, « village in Cutch. Lalo, a Bania | 


devotee of Sindhavar, received divine 
honours in his life-time and his image in 


Sayala is held in great reverence to this day. 


The samadh of Madhvagar, an atif of 
Vastadi, situated in Unchadi a village in the 
Dhandhuka taluka in Ahmedabad, is an 
object of worship. Harikrishna Maharaja, 
4 Brahman saint of Chuda, received divine 
honours at Chuda and the Charotar.? 

If the souls of the departed ones are 
condemned to become ghosts, shraddha 
ceremonies performed by their descendants 
are said to be efficacious in freeing them 
from their ghostly existence and relegating 
them to some other form of life, 

The lives of bhuts and pishdchas, male 
and female ghosts, are said to extend over a 
thousand years.4 Shrdddhas, such as the 
samadechari j, e., the death anniversary and 
Nardyanbali j, e., a shraddha performed in a 
holy place, emgncipate the ghostly spirits 
from their wretched existence and make them 
eligible for birth ina better form. Some 


believe that at the end of their ghostly | 


existence (a thousand years) they take birth in 
the animal kingdom in the mortal world,¢ 





1 The School Muster of Jodia, 

* The School Master of SAnk A. 

° The School Master of Kotda Sangani. 

T The School Muster of Ganod. 

® The Deputy Educational Inspector, Gol ilvad, 











The soul is not said to have finally 
perished unless it merges into the divine 
self and attains moksha or salvation. The 
passions and desires of a dying man do not 
permit his soul ascending beyond a certain 
Stage, where he or she remains as ® ghost 
until the soul is purged of all his or her 


spirits from the low order of bhuts and 
pithachas, shraddhas are performed by their 
surviving relatives in such holy places as 





Prabhas, Gaya and Pindtarak, These 
ceremonies are known as Narayanbali, 
Nilotsarga and saplaha.pérdyan (recitation 


of a sacred book for seven consecutive days),? 

Those persons who die with wicked 
thoughts still present and their desires not 
fulfilled, enter the order of evil spirits, from 
which they are liberated after their desires 
have been satisfied and their wicked thouglits 
eliminated,* 

Bhauts and pishachas-ghosts, male and 
by recourse to certain processes, For 


| instance, the wife of a Nagar of Gadhada 


became a witch after her death and began 
to torment the second wife of her husband 





| by throwing her out of bed whenever she 


was ‘asleep. To prevent this, the husband 
took a vow to perform a shraddha at Sidhpur 
in the name of the deceased wife, after the 
performance of which the ghostly presence 
stopped harassing the new wife of her 


| hasband,® 


Bhuts and pishichas are believed by some 
people to be immortal, because they are 
supposed to belong to the order of demi-gods, 
In the Amorkosha—the well-known Sanskrit 
lexicon—they are classed with divinities, such 
2 ‘The Schoal Masser os Laie cas 
* The School Masters of Kotda Sangani and Dadv 
* The School Master of Dadvi, 

* The School Master of Mots Devalia, 
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as guhyoke, and sidhas, The bhut ig defined 
as a deity that troubles infants and the 
pithdcha a5 a deity that lives on flesh, 
Bhiuts and pishachos are the ganar or 
attendants of Shiva, on¢ of the” gods of 


the Hindu Trinity. They are supposed to — 


be upadevas or demi-gods, 

Prete is the spirit of a peregn that dies a 
sudden or unnatural desth with many of his 
desires unfulfilled, His soul attains emanci- 


pation by the performance of a saplah, that — 


is a recitation of the Bhagrat! om seven com 
secutive days, It is described in the Bhagvat 


who had become a prefa, was released from 


his preta existence by the performance of 
made, The Garudpurin mentions that King 
Babruvahan emancipated a preta by the per- 
formance of « shraddha, The mukli or 
salvation of a prefa is in itself its death. 
This would prove pretas to be mortal? 

The span of life of the bhute and pretas 
is very long, but those whose descendants 
offer them the usual oblations gain their 
emancipation sooner, There is a kund of 
spring called Zilamand in the vicinity 
of Jhinjhuvadad, on) the banks of which 
isa temple of Zilakeshwar Mahadev, The 
performance of the pitri shraddha by the 
side of this spring is beliewed to expedite the 
emancipation of the spirits of the deceased 


Bhadarea amavasya, that is, the new moon 


day of the month Bhadarea, a great fair is | 


held on this spot, when people from long 
distances visit the place to get their rela- 
tives exorcised by the bAwvas or exorcists, 


It is believed, that though bAwts, pretat and — 


Ppishachat are immortal, they are scared 


Master of Jodid. 
@ A vdsond isthe outcome o on" 


away by the sound of a Evropean band and 
of other musical instruments? It is said 
that al] drums and other weird instruments 
whether European or Indian, have the power 
of scaring away evil spirits. 

An evil spirit called Babaro had cutered 
the person of the uncle of Maldev the king of 
Jhalavad much to the king's annoyance. 


| Maldev offered o stubborn fight to Babaro, 


who, unable to cope with Maldev, promised to 
extend his kingdom over those villages in 
which he Would hang up bunting in one night, 
It is said that the present extent of the 
Jahlwad territories was duc to king Maldev's 
enterprise in hanging up bunting over these 
territories ns asked by Babaro,* 

Thongh at the time of a man's death the 
Faculties may hardly be sound, yet the 
virsand—the impressions—left on his mind 
by his pagt actions are in themselves good or 
bad enough to impress him so os to make his 


| departing spirit assume a new form of life 


in keeping with them, For instance, a man 
following a particular profession becomes 
subject to dreams bearing on that profession. 
When the impression created by his actions 
in daily life isso deep as to induce dreams, 
his mind, even after death, leaves to his 
departing soul an inclination to be engaged 
in the subject of his mind's last activities. 
This is vasand,* 

It is 4 popular saying among Hindus that 


2 _ | ehildren inherit the nature of their parents. 
Sy co Sa aes ant hark ee ciel [t is for this reason that high caste Hindus 


do not utter the names of their eldest sons. 
There is a further belief that the Pitriyas 


| departed from the world with certain desires 


unfulfilled reappear as descendants of their 


| children to have these desires satisted.* 


As the saying goes Pild putrena jayate, 
that is a father is born in the form of the 





* The Schuol Mastér of Toia, 
‘ The Schoal Master of KotdA Sangani. 


good or badactions, It is mot the last desire of § man as 
ood or bad actions or rather of the workings of his mind during 
ed that, if at the moment of death, a man's mind is Geel on the strong attachment he feels 


children, he is born as a descendant of his offspring. —The Sch22! Muster of Dank. 
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son, 40 the Pifrigas are born as descendants 
of their children, or according to the Bija 
tritshanyaya, as a tree springs from its seed, 
that is, its offerings, so parents take birth 
es children of their of spring,! 


The Pitriyas, whose attachment- to their | 


children or family or wealth does not die 
with them, reappear in the same family as 
descendants, Itis also helieved that persony 


dying with debts unpaid with the conscious- 


ness that they must be paid, are reborn in 
this world for the discharge of their 
obligations,* 

It is not always that the Purvajas reappear 
in the same family, It is said about the 
departed spirits, that 
punishment for their singand enjoying the 
fruits of their good actions, they come down 
on cartli again a3 draps of rain, and forming 
part of the grain which grows on rain water 
make their way into the wombs of animals 
and are thus reborn,? 

On account of the community of their 
feelings, habits and ideas in previous births, 
members of different families form different 
groups. The sctions performed in this life 
keep them bound to one another either as 
recipients of the return of the obligations 
given in the past or os givers of fresh 
obligations, The members of a family stand 
thns to one another in the relation of debtors 
and creditors, It is for the discharge of these 


debts and recovery of dues that several | 
individuals are united in a family, This | 
naturally leads to the members of a family 


taking birth again in the same family for the 
proper discharge of debts, 

A virtuous child is declared to have been 
born to return the debts contracted in its past 
lives, and a vicious one to recover the dues,4 

When an afit or holy man or « recluse 
dies, his body is interred, and a platform 
rising waist high from the ground, or a 
~ Ta fhe School Mane kG 
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small dome-shaped temple, is -uilt over the 


spot, ‘This’ is called’s samad&, An image 


of the god Shiva is generally installed in 
the samadhk> but sometimes pddikis i. ¢. 
the impressions on stone of the footsteps of 
the deceased, are installed instead, Instances 
of the latter are the pddwkas of Dattatraya, 
Gorakha and Machchendra Nath. 

Both the Samadh and the image of the 
god Shiva as well as the padukds installed 
therein, are worshipped by the people, who, 
in course of time, give currency to the beliet 
that the Samadht possesses certain miraculous 
powers, stich as curing long-standing’ 
diseases, blessing barren women with child- 
ren, ete, Offerings are made to the Samadh’ 
by pious persons and festivals or fairs are 
held in its honour by the inhabitants of the 
village in which the Samadh is located. * 

Kabars or tombs raised over the graves of 
Mahomedan saints or Pire are held in 
equal reverence both by Mahomedans and 
Hindus, To these offerings are made, and 
fairs are held in their honour. 

Some Samddhy and Kabarz noted for 
miraculous powers are given below. 

1. Gorakhnath :—The Samadh of 
Gorakhnath lies on Mount Girnar. It js 
said that when the word Salam is shouted 
by any one standing on the brink of the 
hollow wherein the Samadh is said to be, 
the word “Aleka, Aleka, Aleka" is heard 
in response." 

2, Kevaldas :—The Samadh of Keval- 
dis stands in Susavav, It is told that, on 
one occasion, when a festival was being 
celebrated in honour of the Bava Kevaldas, 


a nimb tree ( Agadiarchta Indica ) overhang- 
ing the Samddh was transformed into a 


mitho Limbdo ( Ailantas excelea ). 

3, The Samédh at Kanga :—In the 
religious house at Kanga, a village in the 
Junagadh State, there lived a bded given to 

* The School Master of Dadvi, 

* The School Master of Charidwa. 

* The Schcol Master of Dhank and the School 
Mistress of Gondal, 
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religious susteritices, It is said that he 


took Samadh* during life. This Samadk is 
said to. work miracles at times. 

4. Similarly, a bord im the religious 
house at Nayanagar called Shdrada Matha 


has taken a Samadh during life, and his | 
remains and the structure over them have | 


become an object of worshin-. 

5. The Samadh of Lala bhakia :-—Lala 
bhakta was a native of Sayola. He was 
famous for his piety, and after bis death his 
Samadh was deified. It is said in reference 
to this Samadh that a meal of dainty dishes 
prepared for five or six persons by its side, 
would satisfy the hunger of a company of 
fifty, if 
time of serving the meal!. 

6, Datart #ir:—The tomb of this Pir is 
situated on Mount Girndr. Almost all 
people in Kathiawar and many from Gujarat 
offer vows to this Pir,? 

This Pir is alsu known by the name of 
Kalu Yavan.? [It is believed that he has 
the powe: of releasing the chain bonds of 
a person falsely accused with an offenc 
provided he approaches the Pir in chains. 
The sanctity of this Pir is so great that 
vows in his honour secure to persons desiring 
wale heirs the birth of sons.‘ 

7. Asami Pir :-—The tomb of this Pir 
is in Lumar. He is believed to ensure the 
fulfilment of certain vows made by those 
who have faith in him," 

8. Devalsha Pir :—The tomb of this 
Pir is situated at Amarin about seven miles 
from Todia, Many Hindus perform the 


one happened to arrive there at the | 


at the shrine of this Pir with an offering of 
a sweet preparation of ghi, sugar or molasses, 
and wheat flour, The Muhammadans distri- 
bute cooked rice among the Fakira about 

A tradition runs that, once seven eunuchs 
defied the power of this Pir saying that 
they would put no faith in him unless they 
conceived sons, This they did, and when 
in terror regarding their approaching 
confinement, they were told that the children 
would have to be taken out by cutting 
their bodies open. The tombs of these 
seven eunuch: and their sons still stand 
near the tomb of Devalsha to bear testimony 
to his glory and miraculous-power.® 

9, The Kabur of Haji Barmani :—Is 
situated at Dwarkan and is much respected 
by both Hindus and Muhammadans,* 

10. The tombs of Jesal and Tora! :— 


These are said to be the tombs of a husband 


and wife of the names of Jesal and Toral. 


They are situated in Anjar, a village in 


Cutch, It is said that originally these tombs 
were ot the distance of twenty-seven feet 
from one another, but now the distance 
between them is only 7} feet. A beli¢f is 
current that the day of judgment will come 
when these two tomds meel.* 

11. Haj Pir and Gebansha Pir ;—The 
tombs of these Pirs are at Mendarda, Vows 
are offered to the Hai Pir (Pilgrims saint) 


| with the object of securing a good rainfall 


after an unusual drought, also for the 


‘restoration of stolen property, Vows to 


the GebansliA Pir are believed to be effica- 
cious in curiug foot diseases of cattle and 


first hair-cutting ceremony of their children skin diseases of children.” 


A samidh is taken daring life in the following wa way: 


pernon Ww 
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i 
fi 
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| or cry 
crigncnrneos with salt and earth. An altar is raised over this spo 
| ip. It is believed that if s word CU a Ge 


whole village will be destroyed.—Mr, K 
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12, Panch or Five Pirs ;—The tomba of | 
these Pirs are situated in Dahura, each of — 
them measuring about twenty-seven feet. 
A miracle is attributed to these tombs in— 
the phenomenon that they can never be 
accurately measured, each attempt at 


measurement giving «a different résoh, 
Women whose sons die in infancy make 
vows in honour of the Panch Pirs, and take 


them to their tombs on their attaining a 


certain age, where they observe fakiri* for 
ten days. 
13. Aulia Pirt :—The tomb of this Pir 


lies on Mount Girnar, It is believed to 


possess the miracnlous power of stepping 
the career of galloping horses and bringing 
them to the ground, and of stopefying the 
senses of a person who enters the shbine,? 

14. Miran Datar:—The celebrated tomb 
of this Pir is in the village of Unjha near 
Baroda, where a fair is held every Friday 
in Shravan, Persons possessed by evil spirits 
are said to be cored by visiting this temb 
and offering an image of a horse stuffed 
with cotton, and a cocoanut. People from 
all parts of Gujarat and from distant places 
soffering from physical infirmities, observe 
vows in honour of this Pir, Some wear 
iron wristlets round their wrists in his 
honour,® 

15, Pir Mahabali -—The tomb of this 
Pir is situated at Gotarka near Riadhanpor, 
Every year a fair is held in honour of this 
tomb, when the chief Pujari of the shrine 
of Varalu goes there, holding in one hand a 
bayonet with its point touching his breast, 
and in the other, a cocoanut, It is said that 


when the Pujari reactes the third step | 


leading to the entrance of the shrine, the 
locked doors of the shrine fly open, and the 
Pujari throws the cocoanut into the shrine. 
If the shrine gates do not open of them- 
selves on his approach, the Pujari has to 
stab himself to death then and there,‘ 

16. Kalu Pir:—It is said that this Pir 
leads a procession every night, wheu 


tomstrous kettledrums are beaten by his 


phantom followers, On every Friday tins 
procession goes on its rounds, which cover « 
large area,® 

Other fomps noted for miraculous powers 
fre those of Gebalsha Pir in Charidwa, of 
Daria Pir in Morvi, of Hajarat Pir in 
Baghdad and of Khoji Pir in Ajmere,* 

The followers of the tenets of Swamin- 
nirayan, Vallabhacharya, Kabir, Shankari- 
charys, Raminuja, Madhwacharya, Nimbirk 


and Talo Bhagat look upon these person- 
ges 15 gods, and worship their images,* 


Some of the spiritual teachers mentioned 
abore maintained large establishments and 
made their supremacy hereditary, Their 
representatives (that is either their heirs 
or disciples ) are looked upon as the embod 
ments of the same virtues as were concent- 
rated in the founders of the sects, The 
great teachers are worshipped cither in the 
form of their footprints, their images or 
their representatives," 

The worship of the following Muham- 
madan Pirs has been adopted by Hindus :— 

(1) Datar Pir in Junagadh, 

(2) Datar in Rataiya near Khirdsara. 

(3) Gobslsha Pir:—This Pir is noted for 

curing boils. 





* A symbol of servitude of the saint, ! The School Master of Sulthnpur. _ 
7 Aulia and Pir, synonymous terms, the first Arabic, the second Persian, Aulia is the Arabic plaral of 


weaii which means a saint. In Hindustini the plural form is used to signify the singular e, g asingle wati 
or saint is often spoken of as an aulia, The word Pir originally meaning an old man is used in Hindustani 
in the sense of a saint. Aolia Piris the Gujarati for a single or many saints, 


* The School Master of Moti Porabdi, 
‘ The School Master of Surel, 

© The School Master of Charhdwa. 

' Mr. K. D, Desal. 


The School Master of Zinzuwidi, 
' The School Master of Jaseloan. 
' The School Master of Dhank, 
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(4) Tag Pir or the live saint near Bhaya- | 


vodar:—This Pir is beliered to hate 
the poter ot curing eniatgement of 
the spleen. Persons suffering from 
this disease go to his shrine and dis- 
tribute dry dates among children. 
This is supposed to propitiate him 
and to effect the cure.? 

45) Miran Datat:—The miraculous and 


curative powers of this Pir are so | 


potent that blind persotis are known 


to have thei? cye-sight restored and | 


childleds persons to have their long- 
ings for children satisfied through 
his favour, Persons possessed by 

evil spirits are exorcised by merely 
wearing & ring in his name.* 

The shrine of this Pir is sitaated in the 
village of Unava in the Gaikwar's territory 





in North Gujarat, His Highness the late | 


Gaikwar Khanderio has fixed solid silver 


railings round the shrine of this Pir in 


gratitude for a cure effected by him, - 


(6) Ramde Pir:—This Pir has obtained | 
the epithet of Hindva Pit as he is 


worshipped mostly by the Hindus. 
He has worshippers in many places, 
where shrines sre erected in his 


honour and verses and hymns com- 


posed and sung in his praise,” He 
is evidently, as his name suggests, 
one of the first Khoja missionaries 
who practised teachings more Hindu 
than Musalmin in order to secure a 
following among the Hindus. 
(7) Haji Karmani near Dvarikhan, 
(8) The Davalsha Pir near Amaran. 


(9) ‘The Lakad Pir and the Hussein Pir | 


in the vicinity of Ganod, 


' The School Master of Devalia. 


2 ‘The Schoo! Mistress, Female Training College, Rijkot. 


* The School Master of Todia, 











(10) Mahbabali Dads Pir:—This Pir is to 
be found close to the villnge of 
Varai. Milk offered to him in his 
shrine in indas (egg-shaped pots) is 
said to remain fresh for a year. 
Similarly, the doors of his shrine 
open of themselves after the lapse of 
a year. 

(11) Mangalio Pir:—This Pir is worship 
ped at Dadvi, 

(12) Moto Pir-——Is worshipped at 
Khandorana, | 

(13) Hindva Pir—This is the Pir of the 
Khojas in Pirina near Ahmedabad. 
He is so called because he is 
worshipped by the Hindus also. 

(14) Bhadiidaro Pir:—Is in the village 
of Bhidia near Dhorali, 

(15) Ingarasha Pir and Balamsha Pir, 

(16) Tamialsha and Kaisamsha Pir:— 
The shrines of these Pirs are on the 
Girnar hill, * 

(17) Ganj Pir:—The shrine of this Pir 
is near Todia, Vows to offer a 
quarter of # pound of molasses to 
this Pir are believed to be efficacious 
in curing persons of fever and 
children of their ailments, 

There is a Pir in the village of Vadhardun 


near Viramgim, Persons suspected of 
having committed thefts are condacted in 
chains before this Pir, It is said that, if 
the charge be false, the chains break aspfider 
of themselves," 


Apart from the respect paid to the Pirs 


mentioned above, the Hindus hold in great 
reverence the (abuts of the Muhammadans.* 


TF The Scbool Masters of Dhink and Vanod. 
4 The School Master of Moti Paurabadi, 
© The School Master of Lildour. 


T Mr, K. D. Desai. 
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There are various rural methods_ir vogue | Other preparations taken with the belief 
for the cure of barrenness, that they cause conception are :— 

One of these is for the barren woman to | (1) Harde (Myrobalan) put in hanedr (a 
sWallow the navel-string of a new-born | Preparation of wheat flour cooked in water 
child.§. Another is to partake of the pre- | 20d sweetened with molasses) (2) extract 
paration called kailan,+ of the fruit called sarangdha, (3) paras 

There are two kinds of preparations which | Pipalo (Thespesia populmen) mixed with 
clarified botter,® (4) gum ctised with 
plantains, (5) juice of the cooked leaves of 
the Arani (Elaeodendren glaucum),° (6) 
gundar (gum arabic), gol (molasses) ete, | Powder of Nag Kesar (Messua ferrea) put 
In order to secure the desired effect, the | into milk. and (7) the roots of Bhong ringdi 
katlin must be eaten seven times every Sun- | (a kind of poisonous plant) mixed with the 
day or Tuesday seated on the ent of a Woman | Milk of a cow,™ 
in child-bed.4 It is also believed that if a harren woman 

The longing for ao child is also believed to | *@cceeds in carrying away grains of rice 
be satistied by partaking of the food served from the folds of the Upper garment of a ! 
pregnant woman, and eats them cooked in 





go by the name of fatlén, One is prepared 
from seven pieres of dry ginger,? The other 
is o mixture of suve,* sunth (dry ginger), 


to a woman, in confinement, sitting on her | 
bed, either on a Sunday or Tuesday,® milk, her desire for a child is satistied.12 
There ss also another preparation which is | Incelebrating the Simant or first preg- 
believed to cause conception. It consists of | Dancy ceremony of a woman, the pregnant 
a mixture of pifpapde (Glossocardi Bos- | Woman is taken for a bath to a dung-hill or 
Wellia), sugar-cane and butter, In order to | to a distance of about thirty yards behind th: 
be efficacious, it must be taken on seven con- | house, After the bath is over, she returns 
secutive days commencing from the fourth | home walking over sheets of cloth spread on 
day of the monthly menstrual period.® _| her way, On this occasion her company is 
Conception is also believed to be favoured }eoveted by barren women for the pr*pose of 
by administering the gum of the babwl tree | tearm off unseen a piece of her upper gar- 
dissolved in milk for three days commencing | Ment, a8 this is believed to bring about 
from the third day of the monthly period,* | conception, It is said that if a woman 
Some believe that, in order to be effective, succeeds in doing this, she conceives, while 
this mixture must be taken standing.’ In | the victim has a miscarriage.1* 
some places, secds of a vegetable plant | Some believe that a slight pressure by a 
called shivalangi are also administered,* —‘|_ childless woman un the Upper garment of 4 
To secure conception, a bit of coral is also pregnant woman is sufficient to bring about 
eaten, withthe face turned towards the sun,* | the result mentioned above,"3 









) The School Master of Dhank. * The School Maser of Chhatrisa, 
1 The School Master of _Uptala, * The School Mistress, Girls’ School, Gandal, 
5 The School Master of Sultdnpur. ‘ The School Master of Dhink, 
_} ‘The School Master of Dadvi, # The School Master of Ganod, 
? The School Mistress cf Rajkot, Civil Station " The School Master of Bhayavadar, 
Girls’ School. # The School Master of Sulthopur 7 


* The School Master of Dhiink and Mr. K. D, Desai. 4 The School Master of Mazlyi. 
* An ingredient used in’ preparing spices, 
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Others hold that a slight blow on the Others daub their foreheads with the 


shoulder of a pregnant woman by a childless 
woman satisfies the desire of the latter for 
a child? 

Conception ir also said to be effected by 
branding children while at play in the 
streets.? 

It is believed that this brand, to have 
efficacy, must be inflicted on & Sunday or 
Tuesday The eration is generally per- | Many wrar round their necks leaves called 
- iene kome| eee mystical figure 
It is said that the branded child dies while _ given below is drawn by an exorcist, 
the branding barren woman conccives 4 
child | 

Offering bread to black dogs is also sup- 
posed to be « cure for barrenucss. | 

Conception is also favoured by passing 
of an ascetic or hely man while it is being 
carried to the cemetery.* Some believe that 
such an ascetic or saint mast be a follower of 
the Jain faith,’ Others maintain that the desir- 
the elbows the grains of rice or coins offered 
to the bier of a saint on its way to the 


| blood emitted by « woman in menses," 

There are some who pour water in a circle 
at the village gate on a Sunday or Tuesday; 
and when in period, partake of the powder 
of mindhal wixe” <ith Japsi (coarse wheat 
flour fried in ghi and sweetened with 
molasses or sugar) seated on the threshold of 
the house,* 





Pieces of paper on which the following 
jantra is written by an asectic, woven in a 


cemetery,” | string made of five kinds of silk, ore also 
Other methods practised for the cure of | worn round the elbows :— 
barrenness arc as follows: Swahd aum rhin kling seaha. 


About a month and a quarter after the 
‘delivery of a Woman, a ceremony called 
sarman carvan is performed, when the woman 
gocs to 4 neighbouring stream oF well to 
fetch water for the first time after her deli- 
very. Near the stream oF well five small 
heaps of sand are made and daubed with red 
‘lead. Next, a lamp fed with ghi is lighted, 
and seven small betelnuts are offered to the 


The barren woman cuts off a lock of the 
hair of a child-bearing woman and keeps it 
in her custody,* 

Some women collect the dust trodden on by 
a child-bearing woman in an earthen pot and 
eat it every day till it is exhausted,’ 

Some throw grains of adad (Phaseolus 
mungo) over the bed of « woman in confine- 
ment.” 

‘The School Master of Kotda Sangani. 2 The School Master of Ganod. 
3 Mr. K. D, Deshi. 

5 The School Master of Jetpur. 
1 The School Master of Vanod. 
ol «tor thin reason that barren women are sot allowed to arproach the bed of a womasl ‘8 child: bed, 
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Some take « bath on the third day of 
an offering. Next, the woman fills a jar | of the house with their hair sprinkled over 
with the water of the stream or well and — with kankotri (red powder) Next, a ghi-fed 
returns home, taking with her six out of the | lamp is offered to the deities, and the devotee 
seven betelnuts offered to the stream or well. prostrates herself before the lamp." 
0n her way home she is approached by It is also believed that barrenness can be 
barren women who request to be favoured cured by religious vows, by offering alms in 
with one of the betelnuts, as it is believed propitiation of malignant planets such ag 
that swallowing such a betelnut causes | Mars, and by reciting the jap or incantation 
conception.2 called gopdl santan to please the deity of 
Some believe that only the smallest of the that name.* 
seven betelnuts has the power of producing One of the religious vows of this nature 
this result. Others hold that this betelnut is to observe, fasts on twelve consecutive 
must be swallowed on the threshold of a Sundays or Tuesdays, On these days the 
honse.3 devotee fixes her gaze on the sun and offers 
Eating cocoa-kernel and molasses sitting him worship, after which she takes a meal 
on the threshold of the house on the fourth prepared in milk without salt or sugar, ® 
day of the monthly period is also believed Some hold a recitation of the chandi kavach 
to be a remedy for the cure of barrenness, | | pad times through Brahmans with 
Placing a box containing a kori, (9 small | sscrifcial oblations of clarified butter, sesa- 
silver coin )on a spot where three roads mum seed, kamod (a kind of rice), gugal 
cross one another is also said to favour (rhododendron), sandal wood and sugar- 
conception, * candy." Others have the story of the 
In some places, a black earthen pot | Harivansha recited on seventeen consecutive 
containing charcoal and grains of adad days, during which period the devotes (i.c., the 
{ Phaseolus mungo ) is placed on = spot where barren woman ) observes brahmacharga that 
two roads cross one another, on a Sunday is abstains from sexual enjoyment, This cere- 
or Tuesday. On this day the barren woman mony is believed to exorcise the fiend of 
has to take her meals without salt.® barrenness.2° 
Cutting off a lock of a child’s hair and Some keep a vow of standing on their legs 
keeping it im custedy is also believed to for the whole day on the fourteenth of the 
satisfy the longing of a barren woman for a | month of Phalgun (the fifth month of the 
child. This result can also be obtained by | G 
securing a piece of a garment of o suckling | f, 


stron ciswall A cocoanut is then broken, 
and a part of it is thrown into the water as 




























There is another vow called the Punema or 


full-moon day vow, the observance of which 
is believed to favour the birth of a son. 12 





' The School Master of Todia. * The School Master of Mota Devalig. 
+ The School Master of Lavaria. ‘ The School Master of Chhatrisa, 

' The School Master of Rajphra. * The School Master of Khirksara, 

' The School Master of Jhinjhuwhda. " The School Master of DhAsk, 

* The School Master af Kotdi Sangani, M The School Master of Ganod. 
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Pouring water at the root of, or circumam- 
bulating, a pipal or babul tree after a bath 
without removing the wet clothes, is also 
believed to cause conception. 
thirteen Brihmans and thirteen virgins to a 
feast, and of setting up Randal Bantva.? 

Women whose children die in infancy give 
them opprobrious names such as Khacharo 


(lth ), Ghelo ( stupid), Natho, Uko, Ukardo, 
Bodho, Pajo, Adivo, Mongho, Tulhi, Tutho, | 
Kadavi, etc. im the belief that by so doing 


the life of the children is lengt hened.” 


The. idea is almost Asiatic im extent. 


Among Musalmans also such mames are 
given; and even among the Persians and Arabs 
boys are given such names as Masriequ and 


parents arrange that their childern be actually | 
1 The School Master of Khirasara. 
4 The School Master of Todia. 


1 The School Master of Chhatrisa, 
1 The School Master of Ganod, 
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stolen; and some next of kin, generally the 
aunt, is made to commit the kindly felony. 
She afterwards returns the child for « certain 
amount in cash ot clothes. The custom is 
as old as the scriptures, there being an 
allusion in the Korin to how the little 
Joseph was made to steal some garment of 
bis aunt and was claimed as a forfeit by her. 
Speaking about Levi, the older brothers of 
Joseph say to the Egyptian soldiers, ~ If he 
hath stolen (the king’s goblet) verily the 
brother of his too did ( formerly ) steal.” 
Some make a vow of not cutting the hair of 
their children till they are taken to Ambaji, 
where their hair is cut for the first time, 
Some treat their children as beggars until 
they attain the age of five years, that is, they 
are dressed till that age in clothes obtained by 
begging. Some bore the nose of the child.* 





CHAPTER V. 


WORSHIP OF THE MALEFOLENT DEAD, 


The beliefs cvrrent as to the cause of 
night are believed to be fulfilled in a year, 


dreams ore many, One of these is that 
memory of known facts or incidents heard 
or seen causes dreams, Dreams are also sup- 
posed to be caused by disorders in the brain, 
by brooding constantly over a particular 
occurrence, by anxiety ur by the perpetration 
of sinful ects.* Those who are indebted 
to the pilris (ancestral spirits) are also 
said to be troubled by dreams.* A hearty 
meal at night just before going to bed is 
also supposed to cause dreams,* 

There are three conditions of human ex- 
istence, (1) Jagrifi that is wakefulness (2) 
Swapna that is dream and (3) Sashupti 
that is sleep, The incidents which impress 
the mind strongly during wakefulness are 
reproduced in dreams, Very often thoughts 
that never occur to our minds strike us in 
dreams, ‘These are ascribed to the impres- 
sions made on the soul during past lives, * 

It is said that the interpretation of dreams 
goes by contraries, But at times they are 
fully borne out. A good dream is an in- 
dication of future good, and a bad one of 
future evil,® 

There are some persons whose dreams are 
always fulfilled. Dreams dreamt by persons 
pure ‘of mind and heart seldom turn out false, 





1 The School Master of Chhatrasa, 
§ The School Master of Dhank, 
t The School Master of Ganod. 





Dreams occurring in the first quarter of the 


those in the second quarter of the night in six 
months, those in the third quarter in three 
months, aud those in the last quarter in one 
month, A dream seen during on hour and 
a half beforc daybreak bears fruit in ten 
days, while that seen just at day-break is rea- 
lised immediate ly.® 

Dreams that occur before midnight are 
never fulfilled? 

If a person has a bad dream, he should go 
to sleep at once, and not communicate it to 
any one. If he has a good dream, he should 
not sleep on thet night after its occurrence, 
Early on the following morning he should 
communicate it to a preceptor of saint; but 
if neither be available, he should repeat it 
into the ears of a cow, A good dream should 
never be told to a bad or low-mindid person, 

If omanslecps afters good dream and has 
a bad onc, the former loses its force while 
the latter gains ascendancy and comes true.* 

It is related that Alliuddin the bloody once 
entered the house of «a blacksmith when the 
latter was asleep dreaming that he saw a 
treasure trove after having bathed in a 


stream and drunk a little water, At the 


same time Allauddin saw a small insect come 





—- 


" The School Master of Dhank, 


4 The School Master of Ganod, 
© The School Master of Chhatris, 
© The School Masier of Chbhatram. 
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out of the blacksmith’s nostril, drink water 
from a neighbouring cistern, snd return to 
the place from whence he came, When the 


me over, the blacksmith woke and com- 
min d it to Alliuddin, which enabled the 
latter to spot the treasure, found by excavat- 
ing the place where the insect was hidden,* 

The king Nala was questioned in his sleep 
several times by an individual unknown to 
him, “May I come now or later 1” Nala re- 
plied “Come now" thirking that if it was 
misfortune that ut him the question, it 
would be better to get rid of it soon, so that 
the latter part of life might be passed 
happily. The questioner proved to be mis- 








fortune, and it is related that Nala met many 


mishaps during his youth? 

Similarly, a bad dream dreamt by Haris- 
chandra was followed by a series of 
calamities.” 

Ravan, the demon king of Lanka or Ceylon, 
had adream in the third quarter of the night 
that Lanka was destroyed, and the destruc- 
tion of Lanka followed? 

To see or think or experience in dreams 
the following, os the case may be is con- 
sidered to be suspicious :— 

(1) A cow, (2) a bullock, (3) an 
elephant, (4) 4 palace, (5) » mountain, (6) 
a high peak, (7) the droppings of « bird, 
(8) ointment, (9) weeping, (10) a king, (11) 
gold, (12) the crossing of che ocean, \13) a 


lamp, (14) flesh, (15) fruit, (16) lotus, (17) @ | 


fing, (18) the image vf one’s favourite god, 
(19) « saint, (20) a Brahman, (21) an 
ancestral spirit, (22) a white snake biting 
the right side, (23) a flowering tree, (24) 
climbing a tree, (25) climbing the Rayan 
(Mimutops hexandra), (26) a woman dressed 
in white, (27) walking over a layer of lead. 
(28) lifting a goblet filled with wine, (29) 


alion, (0) the goddess of wealth, (31) a | 


' ‘The School Master of Dbaak. 
1 The School Master of Chhatrisa. 





| celestial vehicle, (48) the 
the 
that satisies 
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| garland, (32) driving ina carriage to which 
-anelephant, a lion, a horse or a bullock is 
yoked, (33) swallowing the dise of the sun 
or the moon, (34) the hands or feet of a 
man, (35) worshipof a deity, (36) barley, 


(37) rice, (38) sandal paste, (39) the Dro 
grass (Cynodon Dactylon), (40) the moon, 
(41) the sun, (42) a goblet, (43) an ocean of 


milk, (44) jewels, (45) smokeless fire, (46) 
an image of the god Shiva, Brahma or 


Ganesh or of the goddess Gauri, (47) a 
heaven, (49) 
Kalpavriksha or the magic tree 
all desires, (50) a river in 
floods. (51) fish, (52) curdled milk, (53) 
going on a pilgrimage, (54) ornaments, 
(55) crossing o river, (56) esting the 
flesh of a man’s legs or flowers." 

To see in a dream (1) 4 person leading a 
life of celibacy, (2) 4 virgin, (3) 4 green 
tree, (4) or students returning from school, 
is also considered to foretell good fotune.* 

Similarly, the sight of an unwidowed 
woman and the thought of the death of any 
person, in a dream, ‘is believed to bring goo 
luck,* 

A dream in which one of the following 
abjects is seen is also supposed to be good :— 

1. An assemblage of Brahmans, (2) a 
gardener, (3) milk, (4) o prostitute, (5) a 
shield and sword, (6) a musket, (7) 4 scimitar, 
(a) an antelope, (9) an unwidowed woman 
carrying on her head a jar filled with water, 
(10) = mongoose, (11) © peacock, (12) # 
woman carrying a child on her waist, (13) 
newly-washed dry clothes, (14) 9 costly fan, 
(15) a man dressed in white clothes.* 

In a book called Harit-sankita the subject 


| of the influence of dreams on human happi- 


ness or misery is fully treated. 
The book says :—If the sun, the moon, 
the congregation of the stars, 4 lake filled 


' The School Master of Todia. 
4 The School Master of Ganod. 
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with clusters of expanded lotuses, or crossing 
the sea or a river full of water be seen or 
experienced in a dream by a man, he attains 
wealth, happiness and prosperity and relief 


from diseases. 


“If a cow, a horse, an elephant, a king or 
a flower called prashasta is seen in a dream 
by a sickly person, his illness disappears; if 
by one laid im sick bed, he is cured; if by one 


confined in a jail, he is released." 1 


If a child grinds its teeth and weeps in a 
dream, it indicates liquidation of pecuniary 
One who sees a man die in a 


liabilities. 
dream is blessed with longevity.* 

A bite by a white snake in a dream is an 
omen of increase of wealth,? 

“All black objects except a cow, a horse, 
a king, an elephant, and fish, seen in « dream, 
are the precursors of disease and calamity,"" 

“One who sees in o dream his body devoured 
by crows, herons, camels, serpents, boars, 
eagles, foxes, dogs, wolves, asses, buffaloes, 
birds moving in the sky, tigers, fishes, alliga- 
tors or monkeys, experiences in the immediate 
future a heavy loss or a terrible disense.4 

The following objects seen, beard or experi- 
enced'in a dream are believed to forebode 
evil ;— 

|. Cotton, (2) ashes, (3) bones, (4) whey, 
(5) singing, (6) merriment, (7) laughing, (8) 
studying, (9) a woman dressed in red, (1) 


a red mark on the forehead, (11) a gandharra | 
| time of going to bed.® 


or heavenly bard, (12) a demon, (13) a 
wizard, (14) a witch, (15) o prickly shrub, 
(16) a cemetery, (17) « cat, (18) vomiting 
(19) darkness, (20) o hide, (21) » woman 
with a bad reputation, (22) thirst, (23) a 
contest between two planets, (24) fall of a 
luminous body, (25) « whirlwind (26) 
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vishotak (a disease in which the skin is 
covered with uloers ) (27) one carrying away 
one's vehicle, wife, jewels, gold, silver or bell- 
metal utensils, (25) the breaking of one's own 
honse (29) the drinking of a poisonons 


TS 





If im a dream one reuvhes a dish of 
sweetmeats, plays upon « musical instrument, 
or sees a widow dressed in the garment of 
an unwidowed woman, it is believed to 
prognosticate evil and bring misfortune. 

Similarly, if in a dream, the slceper 
marries or hears the crowing of a crow or the 
bark of a dog, or an owl speak like = man, it 
portends misfortune.* 

Seeing an auspicious mark, or bathing 
in or being besmeared with oil, ina dream, 
is an indication of one’s death in the near 
future. Going to the south riding a he- 
buffalo, or seeing s widow, brings on 

If a man in health comes across a corpse 


ina dream, he opprebends illness, If ao 
| patient does the same, he fears death.® 


It is o common belief that the soul ¢an 
leave the body temporarily. 
When a man feels thirsty in sleep, his soul 





| is supposed to leave the body to drink water, 


and if it finds the water pots covered, 
not to return to the body, which is found 
dead the next morning.* It is for this 
reason that most people drink water at the 


Shankarachirya was a life long celibate. 
Once, in a discussion with the wife of Mandan 
Mishra, she put to him a» question on the 
subject of the pleasures of married life, 
To answer the question it was necessary to 
have the experiences of a married life. To 


5 a ge 


1 The Shastri, Bhaydvadar Parhashila. 
3 The School Master of Gondal. 

5 The School Master of Chhatrisa. 

? The School Master of Dadvi, 


" The School Master of Todia. 

‘ The Shistri, BhayAvadar Pathshala, 
§ The School Master of Kotda Sangani, 
* The School Masterjof Gondal, | 


9 The School Master of Dhank. 
* The Musalman Haditte bas it that spirits cannot open closed doors, uncover covered pots, or 
even remove a piece of cloth if it is spread over a tray or vessel to save its contents from view. 
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gain these experiences Shankarichirya’s | There are eighteen kinds of siddhis or 
soul left his body and entered the corpse | accomplishments, one of which is parakayu- 
of a king just dead, and enjoyed the plessurcs | pravésh or the power of entering the body 
ef married life for six months in the company | of another and returning to one's own body 
of the queen of the deceased king. It then) at will. The soul cannot exist separated 
returned to his body, which was preserved by | from the body. When o person who revives 
his disciples according to his imstructions,! after death is asked how he returned to life, 
and answered the question put to him by the | je declares that he has been carried to the 
wife of Mandan Mishra." presence of the god of death by his messen- 

It is related that the spirit of the daughter | gers, being mistaken for another bearing the 
of a black-smith in Luvaria returned to her | same mame and living in the same locality. 
body two hours after her death, after which | When such a mistake is detected, the god of 
she lived for a fortnight. death tells the soul of the man concerned that 

A similar story is told of a Nagar Brah- | his life’s span has not yet ended, and sends it 
man, who lived for some years after the back to the body, which appears to be 
return of his spirit to his body.* — 

About’ forty years ago; the corpse aia Often the tool of " man ascends to his 

3 ; temples, when the man is supposed to be dead 

Kanbi in Lilapur was carried to the buraing | iiough he is alive. In such cases, when 
ground for cremation, and there his spitit) jie soul descends, the man is supposed to 
returned to his body. On being asked where | come to life again. 
be had been, the Kanbi replied that he had It is believed by some people that if all 
been to Dharmarija, the lord of hell, who} the desires of # man are not satisfied at the 
told him to go back to his body, saying that | time of his death, his soul leaves the body to 
his life’s thread had not yetended. Itis 


satisfy them and subsequently returns to the 
related that the Kanbi lived for some years | corpse, whereupon the body revives.” 


A devotee in his meditative trance can send 
Another instance of the soul departing and) forth his soul whithersoever he pleases.’ 
then returning to the body is that of a Kanbi| Jt is also believed that the soul of man 
wownan in Lilapur, whose soul returned to| jeqves the body in sleep to enjoy those 
the body after she had been carried to the pleasures which it cannot enjoy in wakeful- 
burning ground. The woman lived for five ness! 
oer Sed The popular conceptions of the character 
A Brahman in Limbdi named Vaijnath and functions of the bhut or ateembodied 
had, by the performance of yogs, obtained | soy) arc as follows : 
the power of sending his spirit out of his A ghost has no recognised form. It may 
body and recalling it at pleasure.* assame the form of a human being, a goal, « 
seks ceat, GE'g living ‘Walng, Veeves ite| blaze of fire, © whitkwind 'or any ober 
physical tabernacle during sleep and hovers object it pleases.® 
about. It can go to and return from even 





































Some assume a terribly gigantic and 


the heavenly and infernal regions. | fearfully uncouth frame, with big fang-like 
| : ee Geen Master of Dbénk. | * The School Master of Luvaria. 

3 The School Master of LilApur, 4 The Schoo! Master of Ganod: 

5 The School Master of Vanod. © The School Master of Dadvi. 


* The School Master of Moiidhd, 


“? The School Master of Kolki, 
! The School Master of Dhhnk. 
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teeth, long matted hair and a height that 
reaches the sky. At times they assume the 
form of a child and cry heart-breakingly at 
a concealed corner of a road. Should ao 
passer-by, out of compassion, try to save it, 
the supposed infant begins to lengthen 
its legs to show its benefactor its real and 
supernatural dimensions, Sometimes it trans- 
forms itself into a gigantic and terrible being, 
taking possession of the man if he becomes 
afraid. 

Some evil spirits manifest themselves os 
showers of burning charcoal, while some are 
so forward as to offer their services as guides 
to strangers from one village to another. 
Some assume the form of Bhensisur—a demon 
in the form of « buff'alo—said to be » most 
malignant ghost.* 


The throat of o ghost is as narrow as the © 


fine end of a needle, and yet it is believed to 
require a dozen: potfuls of water to quench 
its thirst. It cannot get pure water, as such 
water is guarded by the god Varuna. It has. 
therefore, to quench its thirst with such 
dirty water as it can get. Similarly, it can- 
not get clean food, and has to satisfy its 
hunger on human excretions, the droppings 
of birds and other animals, urine, and the 
filth of houses, 

It is generally believed that evil spirits do 
not cast shadows. All attempts to catch 
them prove futile, as they vanish in the form 
of a fame, * 

If it is sought to catch bold of « goat-shaped 
ghost, the goat swells into such = monstrous 
sine that the spectator gets terrified, where- 
upon the ghost finds on opportunity of 
disappearing ina flame. 

It is believed that ghosts prefer dark- 
ness to light and silence to noise. They 
~}"fue School Masterot Kolki, 

? The School Master of Ganod, 
$ The School Masters of Shaka and Songadh. 
7 The School Master of Dhaénk. 
4 The School Master of Vanod. 
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live on the Pipal ( Ficus religiosn ) or 
Shami ( Prosopis spicigera ) trees,® 

A ghost presents itself to the vision of a 
main by blocking its way in the form of a 
goat or some other animal.® 

Ghosts are believed to infest woods, 
unused wells, cellars and old tanks, They 
are also found in ruins and cemeteries. As 
far as possible they keep themselves aloof 
from mortals; but at times they are visible 


| to human beings, mostly to those destitute of 


religion and morals. They roam about and 
terrify people. Sometimes they enter the 
persons of human beings. Such men either 
gain in strength, fall sick, or become sense- 
less. The ghosts who possess them make them 
laugh or work, without being fatigued, with 
ten times the vigour they originally posses- 
sed,* 

Ghosts keep their persons uncovered, 
feed upon flesh and blood, sleep during 
the day, and roam about at night.® 

Often a large concourse of ghosts meet 
together and dance, sing and make merry 
uttering loud and fierce slirieks. A ghost 
has no back, and has its feet reversed, It 
keeps away from man, but terrifies him by 
pelting him with stones from a distance.® 

On the fourteenth day of the dark half of 
Ashvin (the twelfth month of the Gujarati 
Hindu year ) all ghosts are believed to go 
about playing pranks with Poor mortals and 
possessing them. 

The Navardtra holidays is the season when 
ghosts appear in many places.!1 
beings and speak through them ag a medium, 
Sometimes they assume their original human 
form, and often torment people with disease. 


a 
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* The School Master of Bantva, 

€ The School Master of Charhdvya, 

* The Schoo! Master of Kotda Sangani. 
"! The School Master of Kolki, 


" The School Master of Lilipar, 
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They present themselves as animals and pass | 
ina blaze, They hum in the air with- | 
out being seen, wrestle with men or carry 
way have power to command them to do 


away 


unseen human beings from one place to 
another. Some women are believed to con- 
eeive by intercourse with male ghosts. 

If a man happens to step in the circle 
described by water round the offering given | 
to a ghost, vix., ufdr, he is possessed by the | 
ghost. A house haunted by a ghost is the 
acene of great mischicf.? 

Ghosts are said to be most mischievous — 
during the first part of the might, Their 
fury diminishes with the advance of night.* 

Ghosts are inimical to lmman beings, terril y | 
them, and sometimes, assuming the form of | 
« cobra, kill those whom they hated most 
during life.* 

They are pleased with offerings of blood.” | 

To throw stones at houses and trees and to 
set them on fire are their usual pranks.® 

The ghost enlied Jan manifests itself aso | 
giant, its height reaching the sky. If a man 
comes under its shadow, be is scized by it and 
dashed to pieces on the ground. On the 
coutrary, if a man wins its favour, he becomes 
prosperous. Hence a proverb lias been 
current that “seizing another as by a jen” | 
meaning “being attacked by dire misfor- | 
tune. hE 

There is a female ghost called Chudel, 
lts back is covercd with ficsh, its feet are 
reversed, its form is hollow and its face 
handsome like that of a charming woman.’, 

lt is said that a woman dying in childbed 
becomes a chudel, Her form is 1 skeleton | 
behind with the figure of a pretty woman in 
front. | 


— 


— 
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It is believed that mastery over ghosts can 
be obtained by dint of incantations oF 
mantras, Those who subjugate ghosts in this 


their behests. But the process by which 
such powers are procured is believed to be 
beset with dangers, and many lose their lives 
in so doing." 

There is also a belief that a bhut or ghost 
can be brought under control by lopping off 
« lock of its hair or top knot and keeping it 
in one’s custody,” 

It is said that this lock ought to be kept 


_ inside the right thigh by tearing » hole in the 


tesh, It is believed that the thigh can be cut 
open by a hair of the ghost without injury.*” 

The ghost so subjugated should never be 
kept unemployed ; otherwise it oppresses its 
master? 

It is believed that the spirits of deccascd 
persons become gliosts under the following 
conditions -— 

1 If seriptural ceremonies are not pir- 
formed with the ceremonial offerings of rice 
balls to the deceased, 

4 If the deceased dies with o strong 
attachment to worldly objects. 

3 If the death is unnatural that is, caused 
by an accident. 

All ghosts get absolution by the perfor- 
mance of propitiative ceremonics by their 
descendants as prescribed in the scriptures." 

There are various beliefs current as lv 
the state of the soul after death, The 
Gorud purdn contains many passages illus 
trating its movements after it leaves the body. 
Says the book >— 

“When the soul leaves the body it assumes 
a form as smallasathumb. At this very 





© ‘The School Master of Dadvi. 


I The School Master of Ganod. . 

1 The School Master of Kolki 4 The Schoo! Master of Oman, 

§ The School Master of € The School Master of Rajpara. 

t The School Master of Dbank. ® The Schoo! Master of Vanod. 

® The Schoo! Master of ® Mr. K. D. Desai. 

“ The School Master of Gondal ‘The School Master of Ganod., 

* The word Jan is the plural of the Arabic jinmi, It has remained asarelicof Arab supremacy 
occupation of tha Kathiiwhr coast jast in the beginning of Islam daring its fret conquests—abant 
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moment it is caught by the servants of 


at its corporal receptacle, " 

And again :— 

“Covering the body of the soul ( which 
suffers intensely ) and strangling it forci- 
bly, the servants of the god Yama carry it 
away just asa culprit is carried by a king's 
soldiers. " 


The verses that follow describe the miseries 


inflicted upon the poor thumb-shaped soul | 
for the sins committed by him during his life- 


time. The sinful soul has to undergo similar 
miseries in hell. From hell it returns to this 
world guarded by the servants of Yama, to 
partake of the rice-balls and other articles of 
food offered by the sons or other relatives, 
It is then again taken to hell to suffer more 
miseries and penalties in expiation of past sins. 
Then it returns once more to receive the offer- 
ings of rice-balls made at sMraddha ceremonies. 
If, even after this, any desires remain 
unfulfilled, it has to continue a wretched 
existence in the other world.1 

In a chapter of the Pretamanjari of the 
Garud Puram it is stated that the souls of 
righteous men go to the next world unmolest- 
ed. 

Some people believe that the departing 
soul assumes a form like » thumb, and 
remains in that state until relieved by the 
performance of shraddha by his heirs. It 
then enters the other world to enjoy the 
fruits of its good actions, The Yamapuri 
or the city of the god of death is 8,600 
Fdjans—a Ydjan being equal to four miles— 
to the south of the earth, The lord of 
this place is Dharmardja, Yama is his 
scrvant, whose duty is to earry the soul from 
one place to another,* 


* The School Master of Ganod. 
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has performed righteous or sinful acts dur- 





The righteous attain to heaven and enter 


| the Parshad Faikunta of Vishnu, The 


sinful go to hell or Yamaloka,4 

The sinful souls go to Yamaloka and are 
made to suffer the miseries of twenty-eight 
naraks or hells in proportion to the sins 
perpetrated by them, after which they return 


| to the earth. 


The following are some of the punishments 
meted out to wicked souls for their sins, in 
their next lives :-— 

1 Those who marder Brihmans: suffer 
from consumption, 

2 Those who slaughter cows are born as 
tortoises, 

3 Those guilty of female infanticide 
suffer from white leprosy, 

4 One who kills his wife, os well as a 
woman guilty of cansing abortion, becomes 
a beggar, 

5 Those who commit adultery become 
impotent, 

6 He who seats himself on the bed or 
seat of his preceptor is affected by skin 
diseases, 

7 Flesh-eaters get a red body, 

8 Those who indulge in drink get black 
teeth, 

9 A Brahman partaking of prohibited 
food suffers from dropsy. 

10 One who eats sweets without sharing 
them with the by-standers swifers from 
cancer in the throat, 

11 One who offers polluted food to 
departed spirits suffers from black leprosy, 

12 One who disobeys and despises his 
teacher suffers from wind apasmar, 

13 One whe does not believe in the 


| *hdstras suffers from enlar nt of 
Others maintain that two states await the — largement of the 


soul after death according to whether it | 
ee ey ee ene 


spleen or Bright's disease. 
14 A perjurer is born dumb. 


* The School Master of Dhank. 
‘ The D. E. Inspector, Hilar. 
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15 One who does not serve food equally 
to all the menibers at oa dining table loses 


one of his cyes. 


16 Those who break off « marriage 
alliance are punished with thick (negro- 


like ) lips. 


17. Those who steal books lose their 


eye-sight. 


18 He who kicks o Traliman becomes 


lame, 


19 A lior becomes o stammerer, 


a) Those who listen to contradictory 
tervons of what is generally believed to be 


tru become deaf. 

21° One who poisons another becomes a 
lunatic. 

23 One whio 
becomes indigent. 


63 An incendiary is punished with a 


bald heed. 


94 Meat-sellers mect with mistortunes, 
a5 One who steals gold fins liis nails 


deformed, 
26 He who steals food is born a mouse, 


27 One stealing corn has to be reborn | 


as a locust, 

98 One stealing opium or other poisonous 
drugs is born 9 scorpion. 

99 One who steals leaves or vegetables 
is born o penecock. 

30 One who enjoys perfumes by stealing 
them is born a mole. 


31 One’ who steals honey becomes an 


eagle, 


32 One who steals four, rice, ete. is 


born o monkey." 

The state of the soul after death depends 
upon a man’s good or bad actions in life. 

The sovls of the righteous leave the body 


without any trouble. The messengers of 


the god of death present themselves to these 


souls in the form of saints and carry them 


to that part of the heaven which is presided 


over by their favourite deity, by the eastern, 


steals precious metals 
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northern, or western gates, They are recei- 
ved there with great respect. Here they 
enjoy the fraits of their merit, ofter which 
they return to this world and are born either 
in the family of a wealthy virtuous man or 
in that of » poor Brahman who has attained 
the knowledge of God, In this new life they 
accumulate further merit, in virtue of which 
they are endowed with a higher spiritual 


| life in the following birth, and so on until 
they attain final emancipation, 


After attaining mokeha or salvation the 
soul becomes free from the wheel of birth 
and rebirth. 

To the souls of the sinful, who leave their 


bodies with a great struggle, the messengers 





a SSS een 





of the god of death present themselves in a 
terrible form, They are carricd to hell by 
the southera gate, being coastantly lashed 
on the way, There they are relegated to 
one of the twenty-eight pits (of hell) 
appropriate te their misdecds, to suffer 
retribution for their sins.* 

The soul is carried to Dharmaraja after 
itleaves the body, Thenee, with the per- 
mission of the god, it returns to this world 
and halts for thirteen days at the threshold 
of its house. On the thirteenth day an 


earthen jar filled with water is emptied on a 


pipal tree (Ficus religiosa ) after which ats 
connection with this world cesses. Then 
it returns to the heavenly judge of arlions 
(Dharmarija), and is again born in the 
species prescribed by him, The soul of a 
strictly ‘spiritual being merges into tine 
divine entity and becomes [ree from birth 
and rebirth, 

Moksha or Mukti, that is final emancipat- 
ion is of two kinds, #dyujj2 oF merging 
into the divine form and s@mishya or enter- 
ing the divine order and living in this state 
so long as one’s merits allow.* 

Dharmarhja keeps an account of the 
good and bad actions of all men in his book 


- ——  ——__———— 
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called siddhi karan, and dispenses justice | 
according to it. A man guilty of adultery 
is sentenced to embrace a redhot image of | 
4 Woman; one who has slaughtered animals | 
is devoured by those animals; while those 
who have committed the sin of murdering 
Brahmans are relegated to hell for ever2 

There are seven rungs to the ladder 
Which leads to the next world, The firsh is 
covered with a thick forest, The second | 
bristles with pointed spears, The third is 
strewn with gokharw (a species of thorns ). 
The fourth has piercing blasts, On the 
fifth runs the river Vaitarna, The sixth is 
Full of red-hot iron, The seventh is covered 
with deep streams,? 





= 





attendants of tke god Shiva, Gandharyas, 
Vaitals, Brahmarikshasas, Kushminds 
and other demigods, Virtuous women are 
born as goddesses or devis or as apsards or 
celestial songstresses, Those who have per. 
formed only o few acts of righteousness 
enter the ranks of Jakhanis| Kinnaris, 
Mitrikis, and the maid servants of the 
goddess Durga,4 
The souls of the righteous are carried by 
Yamadutas or the messengers of the god of 
death through five cities, by a route passing 
through beautiful gardens; while those of 
the sinful are led barefooted over brambles 
and pointed spears by roads running through 
dense forests hidden in pitchy darkness. 
After death, the soul has to cross the | The latter have also to cross large rivers 
river Vaitarna (vide the fifth rung above ) | ang pass through streams filled with blood 
on its way to the next world, Those who | ang puss. As they pass, eagles prey upon 
have given cows in charity can cross this | 4),i, bodies and they are bitten by venomous 
river without difficulty by hoiding the tails | . apess 
of the cows, who present themselres to help The souls of those who have in life per- 
them, formed good actions pass through the sun 
and assume divine forms: while those of 
ordinary beings pass through the moon and 


Those who have given shoes in charity 
con tread the third step with ease, 

The sinful have to walk barefooted on return to this world. 

“outed led with poi pears, : 
one acpi Nuacaati hinds ate . A sinful soul has to go to Famaloka or 
embrace red-hot iron pillars, It is with the |. . ‘EE 
(= ee Woe . hell through sixteen cities, On its way it 
object of avoiding these miseries that people fas Sih eS ict 
distribute shoes and clothes in charity.* ae oe y ae i - "5 ae 
The sinful expiate their sins br = Pay eae Sune 
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through a evyele of §.400,000 births, * ‘They bas aga a cow = Brahman can cross 
have to be born 2,100,000 times in | “5 Fiver withease. Beyond this river lies 
| - ? ; a : ¥ 7 F 
the class of creatures born of eggs, 2,100,000 a land which is covered with spikes. Those 
times in the species of worms produced. who have given in charity ashtamahadan 
from sweat, 2,100,000 times from embrronic that is, sesamum seeds, fiour, gold, cotton, 
birth and a similar number of times inthe | "'t clarified batter, milk and sugarcandy, 
vegetable kingdom. / can walk over this ground without being 
Those who lack virtue but commit no sing | hurt. When the soul has renched Yama or 
are born in the divine order of a low | the god of death, the sun and the moon, 
grade such as the servants of Kuber, the |" the ever-living witnesses of human actions, 
1 The School Mistress, Barton Female Training College, Rajkot. 
* Like the green grass on the torf I have often grown and | . Tt have ven 
bodies." Maulana Heluddin Kumi, t The School Meee Gagont® Visited 770,000 
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testify to its virtues and sins, and it is meted 
out a punishment appropriate to its sins. meets the same fate after death. This is 

In order that the departed soul may not | repeated seven times, after which he has 
find ite way difficult, his heirs make a gift to pass through 8,400,000 species of animals 
toa Brahman of a bedstead, bedding, a lamp, ) before again obtaining the human life. 
corn, a pair of shoes and other articles,on) If the suicide be caused by poisoning 
the thirteenth day after death. This gift is) the person, in his next life, becomes a ser- 
called seraja,* | pent; if by drowning or strangling, he becomes 

One enters the human orderafter passing | a ghost.” 
through §,400,000 species of living beings.) Some believe that the souls of persons 
It is in the human I'fe that one can accomu- meeting a violent death enter the order of 
late merit, and wipe out the influence of |...) ghosts as Jinni, Mimo, etc. For the'r 
past sins. | | | ‘emancipation shrdddhas are performed by 

Those who meet a sudden or violent death, ‘their descendants. At times these ghosts 
e. g., by being crushed under a falling house, | possess the persons of their nearest relatives, 
by drowning in a well, by an accidental fall, | 114 through this medium declare their desires. 
by a snoke bite, etc. enter the order of | i¢ they express a desire to have a palio or 
bhuts, pretar, pishachas, ete., and are said to- pillar crested in their name, one is erected 
have gone to durgati or to a bad path.” oy the spot where they breathed their last. 

Bat those who d'e ona ficld of battle are Q, this pillar is engraved a figure riding a 
believed to attain heaven,‘ “horse, representing the deceased, which is 

According to atiother belief, persons dying “besmeared with red lead or ochre, This 
a violent death have to pass through the) representation is worshipped as a deity with 
same fate, that is, die violently, for the next Gorings of frankincense, cocoanuts and 
seven lives.* lamps fed with gh:,1° 

Their souls are said to be liable toenter)! [he palio is called surdhan, and is wor- 
the asurgati or the order of devils. They are shipped, especially on the death anniversary 
emancipated from this condition by the per- | of the deceased," 
formance by thiecir descendants of the cere- In some castes the surdhans are installed 
mony called Nil parndvari or of those); the house of the deceased,!* 
ceremonies prescribed in the Pal Shheten* There are various beliefs current 43 to 

It is also believed that such souls after) |), way in which spirits enter and leave 
entering the order of ghosts oppress and | |). body. 
torment their descendants end relatives,’ i According to one belief, when a person 

In the ease of suicides, when the crime is ine am = b tition of a ghost 
proved before the god of death the culprit is gets frightened by the appa : rive 
hurled into « hell called Mahdraurava, where | the ghost enters his body through one o i‘ 
he bas to pass a thousand years. After the|organs, and makes him Seeger ste 
expiry of this period he is born again into violent.*% 


this world, again commits suicide, and again 
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According to another belief, = ghost, 5 
stated above, takes an airy form and enters 
the body through any channel through which 
air can enter the body. It leaves the body 
by the same route." 

There is also o belief that evil spirits 
enter the body of a man through any part 
of the body and under their influence 
the person possessed, dances, jumps, foams 
or sits idle*. 

There is a further belief that a ghost 
enters the body throcgl the thumb and gets 
out by the ears.? 

According to some, 4 ghost makes its way 


_ — —— ————————— = 











= = 


into the body through the anus and its exit 


by the same route.* 
Others maintain that it enters the body 
through the nostrils and gets out by the 
same passage.® 
Some say that it finds an entrance and 
outlet through the skull.* 


There are others who are of opinion that 


the immaterial form of a ghost can find 
admission into the body by the right side 
and egress the same way." 

It is said that when the body is unclean, 
a ghost can enter it through any of the 
organs.® 

To drive away an evil spirit from the 
body of a person, a conjuror, Vanjha, Koli 


Vaghri, Atit, Fakir or other exorcist is en- | 


gaged to set a danklan* and to offer a victim 
and frankincense to the evil spirit, which 


is supposed to drive the spirit out by the | 


same route by which it entered the body,!* 
Another method of driving away an evil 
spirit from the body is as follows :— 


! The School Master of Ganod, 
3 The D. E. Inpector, Gobilwid. 
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t The School Master of Vala. 
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+ If a lock of the bair of the person 
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As soon as it is ascertained scene 
possessed by an evii spirit, somebody cat- 
ches hold of the top-knot of the man 
or ties it into a knot. Nexthe is lashed 
with « whip or chain until the ghost in him 
eries out “Please don’t beat me. I shall 
leave the body and shall never return." 
Then the ghost is told that it isa liar, that 
| it said a thousand times that it would leave 
the body and not return, but it did not do 
it. No faith, therefore, would be put in its 
word, After a haggling dialogue of this 
kind and on the ghost's confirmation of its 
offer mever to return by some satisfac- 
tory oath or as#urance, the top-knot is 
| unloosed and the ghost disappears,’” 

| A third method is to subject the person 
possessed to the fumes of red chillies or 
| of black wood, or to tie a sacred thread 
round his elbow, 

After one of these processess has been 
performed to expel the ghost, the victim 
gives a deep yawn, and it is snid that the 
ghost goes out in the yawn, Next the 
relieved person is given waler to drink, and 
an exofcist is engaged to take measures to 
prevent the possibility of the ghost's 
return?! 

In a book entitled Brahman Nighante 
Ratnakar is described the method of driving 
away an evil spirit from the body of a man 
by an offering of dhup or frankincense, 
The dhup to be used for this purpose must 
be made of gugal, and it must be offered 
with honey and clarified butter, repeating 
the following mantra ;— 

“Amen, Bow to the divine Lord of the 
evil spirits, the Lord whose teeth, se and 
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mouth are fierce, by whose three cyes the | 


forehead is ablaze, whose lustre is morked 
by irresistible anger, who holds « crescent 
moon on the forehead and matted hair on 
the head, whose body is besmeared with 
ashes; whose neck is adorned by the poison 
of the fierce lord of the cobras, Oh! may 
success attend to thee! Oh! Great one! 


The Lord of spirits! manifest thy form, 


dance, dance; move, move; tie with a 
chain, tie: terrify by o neigh, terrify; 
kill, kill by the adamantine wand; 
eut, cut off by a sharp weapon; tear off, 
tear off by the point of a spear; reduce, 
reduce to atows by the bludgeon; remove, 
remove; all the evil spirits Swaha,"! 


There are various superstitious belicfs | 


entertained by people regarding sneezing. 
According to one belief, if a person sneezes 
Poi face with another who is about to 
begin an suspicious act, such as starting on a 
journey, decking his person with ornaments, 





ieee ceiatey und the uke; | ) 
performing « marriage ceremony, a one | ebaitor or guest, one in the south-west subjects 


- the person concerned to a taunt, one in the west 


it portends misfortune to the latter; but a 
snecze on his right or at his back foretells 
good. A sneeze in front of « person starting 
to perform an auspicious act is supposed to 
mean that a blow has been strock on his fore- 
head, suggesting that the act shoald be stopped. 
If, in spite of this warning, the act is 
commenced, evil conseqienres are sure to 
follow. 

A sneeze ot a man's back confirms the 


onsbstructed fulfilment of the ac. taken in | 


hand, as it is believed to have patted the man 
on his back or shoulders in token of approval, 
Sneezes on cither side, right orleft, portend 


Asa rule, sneezes are believed to forebode 
evil, and it is co highly unmannerly to 


sneese While one is about to begin an auspicious 


act SPRUE BED s1Qoet DHYSr- If, in spite 


The School Master of . 
3 The S:hool eee nee Sepa 








of this etiquette, one sneezes, he excuses himself 
by saying that he is suffering from cold.* 


Some people believe ;hat a sneeze in front is 
an indication of a broil on the road, a sneeze 
on the left side portends loss of money, one 
from above isa harbinger of success, one from 
below foretells danger, while the sneeze of the 
man W.l0 is cigaged or is starting on the act 
contemplated is believed to be very injurious, 


| A sneeze on the right is considered neither 


good nor bad.* 

A sneeze in the enst causes anxiety, in the 
south-east foretells happiness, in the south 
speaks of coming loss, and in the south-west 
is an indication of good. A sneeze from the 
west or no-th-west is considered good, from 
the north injurious, and from the cast 
auspicious,* 

Some lines from the sayings of Gorakhraj 
run to the effect that a sneeze in the east 
causes anxicty, one in the south-east inflicts 
a soind beating, one in the south brings a 


bestows a throne or crown, one in the north- 
west promises sweets or dainties, one in the 


| no:th foretells good, one in the north-east 
"brings disappointincnt, while one's own sneeze 
| js so ominous that one should never start out 


on any business after sneezing.” 

The beliefs enumerated above relate to 
eneeres Which occur on certain week days, 
The sneezes Which occur on Sundays have the 
following consequences, 

A sneere from the east is good, one from the 
south-east points to delay in the fulfilment of 
one’s intended object, one from the south 
brings in profit, one from the south-west 


| results in death, one from the west in happiness, 


society of good men, ome from the north is 


2 The School Maser of Kotla Sangnal. 
4 The School Master of Kolti. 
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productive of pecuniary gain, and one from 


the north-east of general wellbeing." 
It isa common belief that if while one is 


about to commence some act, somebody sneezes 
once, the act is doomed to fail, and to avoid 


failure it must be postponed. But if the 
snecze is repented, no harm ensues,* 

A sneeze by an ailing person is believed to 
be a sign of his recovery, and more sneezes by 


the same person are supposed to indicate his — 
oo he very. though the symptoms | . | 
complete recovery, even thoug: symp 5.000000, amd, the meabrakekeses, 20000 
Kubera, a maharikshasa is the lord of the 


be not favourable. 

A sneeze by « cow at the commencenient of 
an auspicious act is supposed to be thc worst 
possible omen, and a sneeze by a cat is prover- 
bially « portent of failure in any act taken 
in hand at the time.* 

A yawn is generally believed to be harmless, 
as it does not foretell either good or evil. 
Still as sometimes it results in accidental 
instantancous death, the elders of o person 
when he yawns, exclaim, “Be long-lived! 
Patience! Live long!", and the spiritually 
disposed repent the name of the god of their 
devotion.* 

Lest spirits may make their way into the body 
of a person through his mouth when he is 
yawning, or lest his soul may pass out of it, 
some people pinch him to stop the yawn while 
athers utter the words “ Ram" “Riam'"' to 
divert his attention.* 

In mythological times, Bralima, one of the 
gods of the Hindu Trinity, once left his body 
foratime. Some people began to molest the 
body, when he cried out, “Rakho! Rakha!" 
that is “ Keep aloof! Keep aloof!" or “ Wait! 
Wait!". These people came to be called Hakho* 


which in course of time corrupted into 


Rakshasa, The beings who bold aWay over 
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rikskasas ore called Makardkshasas, In the 
Ramayan and other purdns, rékshasas are 
represented as feeding on human flesh.® 

A rakshasa is supposed to be sixteen miles 
in height and to roam about for his prey 
within « circle with « radius of sixteen miles.* 

The Mahdrakshasar are supposed to have 
their abode in the seas. It is said that they 
burn or swallow ships sailing thereon.” ” 

The rakshasas are supposed to number 


rakshasaz.5 
It is said that the rakshasaz, maharakshasas 


wizards and witches were visible to the human 


eye during the fretayuga. With the commence- 


| ment of the present or Aaliynga they have 


become invisible. It is stated in the Parans 


| that during the recitation of the Surya kavach, 


Saptsasani or the Narayan kavach, if the 
rikshasas or maharékshasas fall into or 
approach the limits circumscribed for them, 


the recitation proves ineffective,” 


It is a common belief that there is bitter 


enmity between the gods and raékshasas, The 


former follow the path of virtue while the 
latter lead immoral lives devouring Brahmans 
and cows, feeding on flesh, and indulging in 


intoxicating drinks. The habitat of the 
| rdkshasas is the palal or nether world, Riwan 


being their king.2° 

The exploits of some of the rakshasas ore 
described in the Mahabharat, Bhagvat and the 
Ramayan, For instance, the misdeeds of 
Jarisandh, Ghatotkacha, and Hedamba are 
described in the Mahabharat ; those of Kansa, 
Banisur, Pralambasur, Adhasur, Dhenukasur, 
Kitlanemi, Shankisur and Vritrisur in the 
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Bhageat ; ; and those of Ravan, Kumbhakarno 
and Indrajit in the Ramayan? 


heavens, the earth and the nether regions, and | 


began to annoy the gods. The god Shiva 
burnt the rakeliasa to ashes." 

The two rakshasas Hiranyaksha and Hiran- 
yakashyapu were originally the gate-keepers 


of Vishnu, one of the gods of the Hinde trinity. | 


Once they affronted Sanatkumar, the son of 
Brahma, when they were cursed by Vishnu who 
decreed that they would be born rakshasas in 
three successive lives. In these lives they had 
to play the part of the enemies of gods and 
men, and were destroyed by Vishnu as suchi.* 

A rikahasa nomed Jalandhar is stated to have 
met his death when the chastity of his wife 
was violated by the god Vishun in the disguise 
of her husband.* 


| (26) Ubbi, (27) Avi, (28) Chaurir, (29) Madl.n 
| Pavanti, (30) Minsa Khavanti, (31) Bhisika, 
A rakshara named Tripurisur conquered the | (32) Pratah, (33) Vira, (34) Vavanchara, 


| 
| 


Maharakshesas are also known by the name | 


of Brahma rakehasas, A  Bralaoan dying 
without imparting all his learning to his disci- 
ples or with the guilt of the murder of o 
Brahman or a cow on him is believed to enter 
the order of Brahma rakshasas after his death, 
In this state he possesses a body without a head. 
A Brahma rakshasa is also called Khavis.4 * 

In addition to the wizards and witches 
mentioned above, there are others the names 
of which are as follows :— 

(1) Dakini, (2) Sakini, (3) Kushmind 
(4) Zod, (5) Dholio, (6) Pile Marad, (7) 
Bhuchar, (8) Khechar, (9) Jalaj, (10) Jakharo, 
(11) Shikotrum, (12) Ashtabhiro, (13) Chand 
Chani, (14) Chorosi Kintini, (15) Jogadi, (16) 
Hathodi, (17) Miyali, (18) Ghinchini, (19) 
Mochini, (20) Baladi, (21) Molani, (22) 





i The School Master of Gancl, 
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who has become impure or unholy. 


© The School Masters of Khirhsara and Puipalana. 
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” School Master of Khirisira, 

“a Pee Seeaol Master of Kotda Sangani, 
M Tne school Master of of Khirasara, 


Khuntini, (23) Suti, (24) Gavati, (25) Bethi, 


(35) Chorisi Viru, (35) Nao Narasing, (37) 
Jaikho, (33) Jutaka, (39) Masida, (40) 
Gandharavi, (41) Jami, (42) Asmani, (+3) 
Mamikula? (44) @impadi, (45) Meladi 
(+6) Balla® 

Of the above, the first forty-three together 
with Ghndels or Vantri and Preta are believed 
by some to be the names of so many Joganis or 
female evil spirits or witches, The remaining 
are living Dikans or wilches who are believed 
to cause illness or even death by their evil eye 
to those on whom they throw a glance. * 

Wizards live upon ordinary food, witches on 
sir, while prefas require nothing to eat for 
their maintenance. It js said that their backs 
and shoulders are covered with filth and emit 
an offensive odour.* 

It is generally believed that the spirits of 
such male members of low unclean castes as 
die a violent death become Ahavis.° Some 
believe that Ahavis or Ahabith is a Musalman 
ghost."® Others hold that he is the lord of 
all ghosts.+" 

Khavis hasno head His cyes are located 
in the chest. He is as tall asa cocoa-palm or 
bamboo. He roams about holding in one band 
a weapon and jn the other a lump of flesh, 
Those over whom his shadow falls are said to 
fall ill.’ His appearance is so terrible thata 


| person whe sees him for the first time is 


frightened to death’? It is stated that he 
starts on his excursions after sun-sct."! 

The attendants of the god Shiva known as 
Vaitalikas are said to have no heads." They 


live in ercination Cae oh as nen lave 
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been desire to possess ‘the bodies of 
deceased persons.* : 

‘A belief runs that the trunk of the evil 
spirit called Suropuro, that is the spirit 
of ono who meets a heroic death, moves about 
like a Adiavis,2 

Tt is a common belief that evil spirits haunt 
trees, groves, deserted tanks and woods.* 

Fetal rouns over burial and cremation 
grounds, as also DBiachar, Kheckar, Kal 
Uhairae and a wumber of other ghosts." 

Phe Jimp, Babaro and some other ghosts 
reside in fortresses and unoccupied houses and 
roam about in the burning grounds. Clidela, 
Kotda and Brahma Rakshasa make heir 
abod:s on the tamarind, Shami (Prosopis 
spicigera), Babul and Kerado trees and in 
decp tanks and wells in deserted places. 
Their favourite haunts are river banks." 

It is stated by some poople that the Chudel, 
Faatri, Dakan, Jimp, Khavis ond other 
ghosts generally haunt cremation grounds, 
fields where battles lave bien fought, thres- 
holds of houses and latrines and cross 
roads. 

Some declare that ghosts are also to be 
found in temples in which there are no images 
and in dry wells.? 

The ghost prefa is said to be as tall as a 
camel, the passage of its throat being as small 
as the bore of a needle, It is therefore 
believed to be always wandering about in 
quest of water. 

The evil spirit Jan haunts HWUntAins and 
forests and Mame the centres of filth, while | endurance by the members of their families 
Fetal is found in cremation grounds,® | become Soshi Chudels after death, They 

Jin, Brahma Raiksltasa and Khavis reside | cry up the blood of men and prove very 
in woods, [rees, or on mountains, Khijadio | troublesome to the members of the family. 
Mamo lives in the Khijada or Shami tree and Those women who bear a stron iti ne 
Amatho Mgmo ina grove of trees. Spirits | ment to their husbands enter the onde of 





































of high caste people not scanmeipatea from 
the trammels of birth and rebirth have their 
abede in the Pipal tree. 

It is related that once a number of boys, on 
thelr return from a tank to which they had 
gone o2 a swimming excursion, passed by a 
Khijada tree, when one of them suggested to 
the others to throw stones at the tree, saying 
that any one not doing so would fall under 
the displeasure of God. One of the boys 
threw a stone ata neighbouring Babul trec 
with the result that on reaching home he fell 
ill in a fitof terror. He began to shake and 
said “ Why did you strike me witha stone ? I 
had resorted to the Babul tree from the 
Khijado and you struck me tiere. I shall not 
depart until I take your life.” Evidently it 
| was the Ahijadio Mamo who had possessed 

the boy who spoke the above words; and an 
exorcist was called who drove him out by the 
incantation of mantras ; after which the boy 
recovered. 

It is believed that a woman who dies an 
unnatural death becomes a Chwdel and 
troubles her husband, her successor or co-wife, 
or her children.4* 

There ore three classes of Chudels, 
(1) Poshi, (2) Soshi and (3) Toshi. Those 
women that have not enjoyed before death 
the pleasures of this world to their satis- 
faction enter the order of Poshi Chudels, 
They fondle children and render good service 
to their widower husbands, 

Those women that are persecuted beyond 
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Toshi Chudels and bring great pleasure ard 
happiness to their husbands in this life.* 
Most high caste people, on the death of 
their first wives, take an impression of their 
feet on gold leaves or leaf-like tablets of gold 
ond cause their second wives to wear them 
round their necks.? These impresses of feet 


are called shok-pagalans or mourning {oot-— 


prints. Among the lower castes, the hands 
of the fect of the second wives are tattooed 
in the belief that this prevents tne deceased 
wife from causing injury to the second wife.* 

All female spirits called Pishachas or 
Dakanas and male spirits called Fira or Bhuis 
oppress their déscendants.* 

It is also believed that any male member of 
a family dying with certain of his desires 
unfulfilled becomes a Surdhan and oppresses 
the surviving relatives, while 1 female member 
troubles others as Sifoluru or Maradi,* 


The spirits of men that fall victims to | 


tigers or other wild animals are believed to 
enter the ghostly order and wander about 


performance of the prescribed thraddha by | 


some pious surviving relative.* These evil 
spirits live in forests and eat nothing but 
flesh* If they do not get flesh to cat they 
eat the flesh of their own bodies. At times 
they put their relatives to great annoyance 


by entering their persons. To pacify them, | 
palios are erected in their name, and their 


images are set up im the square cavities of 
walls. ‘These images are besmeared with red 
lead and oil by their descendants on the four- 
teenth day of the dark half of dshvin, The 
relicf of such spirits is sought by the perfor- 


mance of a shraddha either at Siddhapur or | 


at Gaya.® 


—_ 
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It is believed that 2 woman dying in child- 
bed or menses enters the order of ghosts 
| variously known as Chudels, Fantria or 
| Taremis, In order that she may not return 
| from the cremation ground, mustard seeds are 
| strewn slong the road behind her bier, for a 

belief prevails that she can only suececl 

in returning if she can collect all the mustard 
seeds thus strewn on the way." 
In some places, loose cotton wool is thrown 
over the bier so as to be seattered all along 
the road tothe cemetery. It is believed that 
the Chudel can only réturn to the house if she 
can collect all the cotton scattered behind her 
inone night. This is considered an impossible 
task, and no fear is therefore entertained of 
her return after the cotton has been scattered. '! 

To prevent the return of the Claudel, some 
people pass underneath the hier the legs of 
the cot on which the woman lay in her confine- 
ment, while others drive in an iron nail at 
the end of the street immediately after the 
corpse has been carried beyond the village 
boundary.2* 

In some places, the nail is driven into the 
threshold of the honse."* 

Even after the precautions mentioned above 
| have been taker, to prevent the return of a 
Chudet or Fantri, Shraddhas are performed, 
and a number of Brahman women feasted on 
the twelfth and thirteenth day after death to 
| propitiate her os the fear of the mischief 
| done by her is very slrong.!” 

A Chudel has no shoulders."4 Any passer by 
coming across her is asked by her to take her 
to his home, and if he agrees, she accompanies 
him, s the night in his company, and 
oecaias life tou speedy end. In the village 
of Charadi under the jurisdiction of Dhrang:- 
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dlira, a Girasia named Halaji fell into the 
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clutches of a Chudel who was driven from 


his person by the enchantment of a /afi on 
condition that he should not go into the eastern 
part of the village," 

[tis believed that « woman can be relieved 
from the ghostly order of a Chudel by the 
performance of a slerdddha at Siddhapur.- 

There is no belief that the father has to 
toke special precautions at ‘the birth of his 
child exeept that care is taken to wote thie 
exact time of the child's birth for the purpose 
An inkstand 
aud pen are also placed in the lving-iu-room, 
as itis believed that the creator writes the 


of casting its loroscope correctly. 


destiny of a child ns soon as it makes its | 


appeirance inte the world.* 

All children born in Jyeshia Nakshatra, 
Mula-nabahatra, or Yamaghanta are said to 
Such | 
children were left to starve wnenred for in 
forests in olden times: but now-a-days they 
are kept alive, as certain performances are 
believed to avert the evil. One such perfor- 
mance is only to see the child after clarified 
lutter has been given in donation. Another 
is to see its face after it has been bathed with 
the water collected From cighteen wells in a 
pot with » thousand holes.! In a third, the 
porents of the child hold in their hands 
woblets filled with clarified butter, and sce 
their faces reflected in “hem before the child 
is presented to the sight of the father. 

Sich children are waned Mulubhii, 
chand, Muli or Mulo. 


cause the donth of their male parent. 


Mul- 





A child born in the month of J yeatha | 


prognos cates Roterty.* 
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— 


It the birth time of « child | kappa to fall 
within the ecliptic period, that is the period 
of nine hours before an eclipse takes place, os 
well as in the duration of the eclipse, the father 
doesnot sec the child before performing cer- 


tain rites, as todo so is supposed to bring 


misfortune." 

Ifa min has a child in his twentieth yen 
lu: dues not see the child In-fore he complet s 
it.* 

[fa child is born at o wrong juncture or 
conjunction of the stars, Hie father does not 


| ser it for twenty-seven dars.” 


Achild born on the fourth, fourteenth or 
fifteenth diy of a month is supposed to become 


a burtlen to its father? 


It is. common belief that a woman in child 
led should not sce the face of her hasband 
nor lw of her.2 

Women whe do not obey the cotumands of 
their husbands, who partake 6f their meals 
seeretly before their lusbands,* or violate any 
of their duties towards their hasbands, are 
believed to enter the order of -bats or owls 
after theit ori 





been inedutinent becéme somal after death; 
while such women become bats.42 

The owls and bats are blind during the dar, 
bat they cam sée corpses and the spirits of ‘the 
deceased and converse with then in their own 
tongue! 

The spirits of the deceased are supposed to 
renin in their worldly tenement for twelve 
dars, and owls and bats are supposed to b 
able to see them at night and talk to them.? 
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One of the beliefs entertained by Hindus 
about the owl is that none should throw a 


Iump of earth at it, as the owl is believed to— 


pick up the missile and throw it into a well or 
tank or any shect of water, with the result that 
it gradually dissolves and disappears, and 


simultaneously the body of the person is said 


to be consumed. 

If perchance an owl utters sowe note per- 
ching on the top cross beam of a house on a 
Sunday or Tuesday night, the owner of the 
house should pass a dark woollen thread below 


the cross beam, to which a node person should | 


give a knot at every screech of the owl. If 
such a thread be kept in one’s anklet, one need 
have no fear of ghosts nor can he be seen by 
a dakan or witch. 

If « person in sleep responds to the call of 


an owl, he is believed to expire within six 


months from that date.* 
If an owl sereeches every night for six 
months on one’s house or on adjacent tree, 9 


terror seizes the members of the house that— 


some sure and certain calamity not short of 
death is imminent.* 

An owl sitting on the house of a person and 
serecching is said to be uttering threats or 
forebodings of calamities and misfortunes, and 
is believed to forctell the death of some near 
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relative or of a member of the household.‘ 

If a miser dies after accumulating vast 
treasures, his spirit becomes a ghost or a snake 
and guards his wealth.5 

According to another belief, a miser dying 
without an heir becomes a stake to guard his 
treasure.® 

It is believed that soch treasures ore 
accessible to batrisas? (those possessed of 
thirty two accomplishments). 

Those persons that die while ousted from 
the houses built by them become ghosts, and 
residing in the houses, do not allow any body 
to live therein, and leave them only when they 
are demolished.* 

Some evil spirits guard treasures iu the 
form of drones.° 

It is related that there is a pond called 
Lakhota near Jamvadiin Gondal, It contains 
a treasure guarded by a cobra which tries te 
bite whosoever attempts to remove it.” 

The Janchar, Rhuchar, Jin and some other 
spirits are believed to haunt valleys.** 

Some believe that those persons that meect 
their death in valleys become evil spirits and 
haunt the valleys.** 

Rakhevalio, Andhario, Sevalio, Sulio and 


| Ragatio ore evil spirits that haunt the ruins 


of magnificent buildings and also valleys,"* 


a 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE EVIL EYE AND THE SCARING OF GHOSTS, 


The superstitious dread of an evil eye is to 
be seen mostly among ignorant people, espe- 
cially among women. If a boy were to fall 
ill, they say, “ Chhotio (the name of the boy) 
was playing in the jouse wearing a fine dress 
and was prattling sweetly, when that wretch 
came to the house and her evil eve fell on him*"* 
or “The boy was eating a dainty dish when 
that devilish woman came up and her evil eye 
influenced the boy.""? 

Persons born on a Sunday or Tuesday are 
generally believed to have an evil eve." 

The evil eye causes its victim to vomit what 
he has eaten im its presence.* 

If a child weeps all day long, or o person 
finds his appetite wey weak, the evil is attri- 
buted to an evil eye.* 

If mileh cattle do not give milk, or if atva 
(vermicelli) pupad (wafer biscuits) pickles, 
dudhpak (rice cooked in milk and sweetened 
with sugar) or such other eatables are spoilt, 
it is believed that the evil-eye is at the root 
of the trouble.® 

It is believed that the following objects ar«= 
liable to be influeticed by an evil eye:— 

(1) Persons having fine glossy hair, fiery 
eyes, exquisite form, refined gait, fine speech 
or good lamiwriting, (2) good sportsmen, (3) 
pickles, (4) pipad (wafer biscuits), (5) Seva 
( vermicelli), (4) all attractive objects. 

If a person falls ill after he is praised, he 
is said to have been a victim of an evil eye.* 

The precautions taken to evade the influence 
of the evil eve are as follows ;— 

(1) When children are dressed and decked | 
with ornaments, 2 spot is made on their checks — 


or near their necks with a black pigment or 
collyrium, as it is believed that the dark colour 
is an antidote against the influence of the 
evil eye. 

(2) Some efficacious inseription is engraved 
ona copper plate, which is suspended round 

(3) A bead of kachakeda js also worn round 

(4) A tiger's nail or tooth is worn round 
the neck. 

(5) An iron ring is worn on the finger. 

(6) A lime is worn in the turban or 
headdress. 

(7) An ineantation in the praise of Hanu- 
man is written on a piece of paper and put in 


an anklet which is worn. 


(§) A piece of thread of five kinds of silk 
or cotton spun by a virgin is given seven knots 
on the fourteenth day of the dark half of 
Ashvin and worn on the person. 

(9) In order that sweet meats and other 
eatnbles such as pdapad (wafer biscuits), 
pickles, etc., may not be spoilt by an evileye, a 
lime, an iron nail or a knife is put into them. 

(10) In order that a cot or cradle may not 
be broken by the influence of an evil eye, a 
black woollen thread is tied round it. 

(11) To prevent dudhbak (rice cooked in 
milk and sweetened with sugar) from being 
spoilt, a piece of charcoal is put into the pot 
in which it is prepared.* 

While taking one's meal one should avoid 
the company of on evil-eyed person, but if 

7 oné happen to be present, a morsel 
of the food should be thrown behind him or 
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set aside on the ground os an offcring to the 
evil eve? 

If,, in spite of the precautions mentioned 
above, the influence of the evil cye prevails, 
the following remedies are adopted to remove 
its effcets :— 

(1) The evil eye is fastened or curbed, as 
they say, by one of the processes described 
in Chapter ILI above, 


(2) A red-hot charcoal is placed on a dinner | 


plate and covered with an carthen jar. A 
bow! tilled with water is then passed round tlie 
head of the patient, emptied over the jar and 
jyeced on it with its mouth touching the jar. 
Next, a scythe is placed over the bow), The 
jar, which is heated with the heat of the burning 
charcoal placed under it produces « hissing 
sound as soon as it is touched by the water 
in the bowl, and is said to speak. This 
process is called Ghadulo and is performed 
after sunset.* 


In some plaves, it isa belief that the plate | 


to be used in this process must be of bell- 
metal, and that over the fire placed in it 
mustard seeds, chillies and salt must be thrown 
before it is covered with the earthen jar.? 

(3) An whir® or sacrificial offering is taken 
to the village gate on a Sunday or Tuesday. 

(4) Milk is passed three or seven times 
round the lead of the ailing child, poured into 
® black earthen pot, and offered to a black 
bitch on a Sunday or Tuesday.* 

(5) The mother or some other near relative 


evil eye, puts in a bell-metal cup mustard seed, 


salt, chillies and seven stones from the village 


gate, passes the cup thrice round the child's 


head, puts burning charcoal in the cap, and 
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after it is heated, places it overturned in a 
bell-metal pot and pours over it water mixed 
With cowdung, so that the cup adheres to the 
pot. This sticking of the cup is called najar 
chonti gai (the evil eye has stuck fast) and is 
believed to cure the child,* 

(6) An exorcist is engaged to wave a bow! 
filled with water round the head of the patient. 
He then drinks off the water, and the patient 
believes that the disease has been dronk 
with. it." 

(7) Ahandful of salt and chillies is 
passed thrice round the head of the patient 
and thrown into the fire. If the chillies burn 
without giving out fumes of an unpleasant 


odour, the evil eye is believed to be at the root 


of the illness.ti 

(8) A little dust collected from o spot 
where two roads cross one another, or red 
‘ead and oil offered to Hanuman, a red 
chilly, an iron nail and grains of adad (Phase- 
olus mungo) are packed into a piece of white 
cotton cloth with a black woollen thread, and 
tied to the cradle of the suffering child.* 

(9) Aside of a loaf of millet four is baked 


by being exposed to fire, clarified butter is 


applied to this side, and a fine cotton thread 
is passed round the loaf. Nest, the loaf is 


waved round the head of the ailing child and 
thrown into fire. 


If the cotton thread is mot 
burnt by the fire, an evil eye is believed to be 
the cause of the illness.* 

Sometimes the loaf is offered to a black dog 


7 | | after it has been wared round the child's 
of the child suffering from the effects of the | 


head.* 

(10) If the illness be due to the influence 
of the evil eye of a Woman, she is called in 
and asked to pass her hand over the child's 
head,® 
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(11) In order to avoid the effects of the . 


evil eye, when a child returns home from an 
wutside visit, a bow! filled with water is passed 
thrice round its head and emptied outside the 
house before it crosses the threshold of the 
house." 

(12) The grains of -ldad, twigs of the 
Thor (Kuphoria nerifolia), salt and dust «are 
passed seven times round the head of a pefson 
suffcring from the effects of an evil eye, on 


(13) Grains of Adad, twigs of the Thor, 
salt, an iron nail and charcoal ore put into an 
unused earthen pot and taken to the village 
boundary with a how! filled with water. The 


Some people throw a newly-born child on a 
dung-hill and take it back, saying that they 
found it on the dung-hill, with the belief that 
a child of such low origin cannot be snatched 
away from them by Fate. Such children are 
nomcd Panjio, Unkardo or Kacharo meaning 
* dung-hiil. * 

Some children are vamed Kboto, Amatho or 


 Jutho, all meaning ‘false’, with the belief that 
children so named are considered to belong to 
the threshold of the house, and thrown away.* | gods or Fate and hence cannot be tnken away 


person carrying the pot and bow! should not — 


look behind either on his way to, or om his 
return from, the villnge boundary, The pot 
is placed on the village boundary, and water 
is poured over it seven times from the bowl.* 

(14) A loaf baked on one side, with seven 
griins of A4dad, seven grains of salt and seven 
<otton seeds placed over it, is passed seven 


times round the patient’s head and placed on 


a spot where two roads cross one another, The 


| dust. 


person carrying the bread should not look | 


behind while carrying it.* 

Those whose children do not live, or die in 
infaney, or who get children with difficulty, 
give them opprobrious names, asit is believed 
that objects so named, being considered of no 
value, are left unharmed both by men and by 
gods.5 

Some people believe that children so named 


| * Kodario’, 


are considered impure by Fate or Destiny, and — 


consequently not molested by ber." 

It is believed by some that, as good names 
attract attention, giving opprobrious names 
averts the danger of the evil eye.’ 

i Mr, K. D. Desai, | 
§ The School Master of Dhink. 
? The School Master of Vanod. 





from their parents by the god of death. 
Some people cvshange their children for 
sweets, or offer them to others and purchase 


them back at. nominal price. Others roll 


them in the dust and name them Dimlio or 
This is believed to ensure a long life 
to the ehildren.* 

In some places, a relative of the echild’s on 
the mother’s side presents it with « necklace 
of gold bends shaped like large black ants, 
When the child attains the age of cight or ten 
years this necklace is offered to some god or 
gotidess. ‘The child is nowed Sankalio as if 
wears round its neck this sintal or chain, that 
is, neckiace,” 

It is held by some that children bearing 
contemptuous names are not affected by 


| magic”? 


ome Weigh the child against corn and give 
the name of that corn to the child, e¢, g., 
" Jovario"’: The corn is then 
distributed among beggars, which is supposed 
to ensure a long life to the child.1! 

Some make earthen figures of children, call 
them Ila Ili or Pithad, and carry them through 
the village on the Holi day (the full-moon day 
of Falgwn), with the belief that by so doing 
they ensure s long life to the children. 
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It is related that a carpenter's children used | whose children do not live name them ‘ Pithad.’ 
to die in infancy, so he uamed one of his | Some name their children‘ Jivo’ that is * Live’ 


wna” Pithad’and be lived. Siace thon, parents 


with the hope that they may live lung.' 


The opprebrious and other special spirit-searing names generally given to boys ore ns 


Ee 


follows :— 
NAME. MEANING, 
Amathio TT val ee Unelens 
Jutho - ee we Ealsr 
Kacharv. ..- ahh ww Hefuse 
Nathu v sad we Lied 
Punjo 18 eet ew Relusc 
Jive rn ra .. Live 
Kalo ave ae .. Black 
Ghelo 2m AA wae Mad 
Cinfal ave kad .» Stupid 
Valu or Vayali ed es Eccentric 
saw or Siwe 3: a. Bewel 
unger... Th «+» Hill 
Ado ,.. a aa cee Uselicss 
Bhabhe mi nf w» Worthless 
Malo ess aes «. Bower 
Velo -_ as a. A Toupee 
Nano ad , .. Sanall 
kbhude = was «~~ Lane 
Oghad at a wwe Fool 
Hakalo ce ces 7 
Bhukhan | 
Liko aie i e+ Dung-hill 
Lave awd ; a Parasile 
Jine ak oy .+ Seal] 
Dese ee ve Old 
Kano SA ae Lepr (ironical) 
ave 1 em. ... Reéclase 
Rupo 3 sae ... Handsome 
(ironical) 
Mor ... ere ats . Peacock 
Parrot 


Fopat a's aes ee 
Jado ee agi ail 
Hodlio eee =. ont 


ee 
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Fastened* 


' 


NAMIE. 




















Valgrii oe 


Csobaraue 
Fakiro os 
Mafatio 5 
Nago ef 
Bocho tae 
Hakor 

Bow . 
| How 435 
| Limbo ate 
Ganglo vit 


oie 


Bhikhari or Bhikhe 


= — 


MEANING, 


... Beggar 

we} Worthless 

| Shameless 

_..| Coward 

oat A ise 

te of a deer 
wae! ithe. 
Poisonous 


os 











Anmr zis er humurtal 
Sidi oan ons .-.| Negro-like 
Vasto" | 
Polio or Polo =) 4 wae) Hollow 
Koodave ay = vo) Bitter 
| Bero =p = es Dent 
) Dip cme one we Pouther 
| Vagh re , eo, Tiger 
Colummyplo ... ens mt Meddlesome 
Chindhare .. aa eee, Ragged 
(diikces ae be a 
Aliuathe ... sila. Ragged 
} Jinthre -:/ P ve, Angged 
Jalo son oe 
Davalo dan ally * Not loved 
Dede Pe 4} _... The croaking 
of a frog: 
hinge vs = 4.) Fat 
Rotal , va wet Womanish 
| Radin Sak an oan Crying® 
: The School Master of Dhank. 
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The contemptuous names given to girls 














NAME, | MEANING. 
Liri | 
Dhori veal White 
ini .. Small 
Ponji ak ate oe i Refuse 
Kali,.. w+» Black 
Ful .. “A Light as a 
flower! 
Nathi cial 
Juthi wee False 
J adi | Fat 
Mong hi 
Jaba* zi FE 
Radvi ce eee) Bitter 
Jiva «+. ee dee «se! Jadve. 
Divi? 
Veju, Bhilsk, Chichi, Lagho*, Mafat 


(useless), Geli (mad), Panchi *, Dedki, Kukadi 
and Zabu.* 

It is said that in ancient times change of sex 

Tradition relates that all the children of a 
certain Solanki king died in infancy, except 
the Inst child, a girl. She was dyessed in 
male attire and passed fora buy, When the 
pretended boy attained marriageable age, he 


was betrothed to a princess, When the day | 


became anxious and went on an hunting expe- 
dition to pass the time. On his way back 
from the hunt he became very thirsty, and 
quenched his thirst with the water of o pond 
near which a temple of Bahucharaji stands to 
this day. His bitch, which was with him, 
watet was found to be transformed intoa dog, 
On ccsing oe te Se eer a 
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| | Sing then built = big tank on the spot, which 





ee eee = ~~ Se 
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ee 


are:— | and bathed bei. fete the. pend wibkcthe eoik 


“st her nt th gd ih he 


_is known by the name of Ment 

In a chapter ealled Arahmotlar Khand of 
the Padma Puran, which describes the glory 
| of a vow called Uma Mahesii, the greatness of 
| observing fasts on Mondays is described at 
length. Two Brahman brothers, one dressed 
as aman and the vther asa woman, set out on 
a journey, Once they halted in a temple of 
the god Shiva, where lived » woman who had 
observed the fasts om Mondays, She invited 
| them to dinner, taking them,asthey appeared 
to be, for a man and awomen, The devotion 
of the hostess was so great that the brother 


| dressed os a woman was actually transformed 


into a woman while portaking of the meal 
served to him,* 

It is related that in ancient times the son 
of a certain sage once disguised himself as a 
pil with the result that he was actually chang- 
ed into = girl, He was thereafter called 
Mudralopi and married to the sage Agastya,” 

The warrior Shikhandi who assisted the 
Pandavas in killing Bhishma (who had vowed 
not to raise his arms against a woman ) was ot 
first girl, and was subsequently t:ansformed 
into a boy by the boon of the gods.29 

There is supposed to be a forest of Parvati 
in 4 continerit called Iavrit, Any man visiting 
~~dit is at once turned into a woman,1! 

A king named Sudyaman visited this forest 
and was transformed into a woman, It was 
only after appensing Pirvati by a saecrince 
that he was restored to his original form,12 

It is believed that in Kamara Desha or the - 
land of fairies, children are transformed into 
the opposite sex by the spell of the inhabit- 
ants,!3 
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In some’ places, frankincense of gugal 
(Canarium strictum) or lobun (olibanum) is 
offered to the amulets before they are worn.” 

Amulets are also made of tad-patras (palor- 
lenves). They are tied round the arm with an 
indigo-coloured cloth,™ 

Doras or threads are also worn with the 
same object ax nmulets, They are generally 
made of five kinds of silk thread, black wool, 
or ted or black cotton thread. The length of 
the dora must be eight feet, one and a quarter 
of a cubit or a man's height. They must have 
three folds and must be twisted seven or twenty 
one times, After they are twisted, they are 
knotted seven, fourtech or twenty-one times, 
when they become ready for use. An offering 
of frankincense made of gugal or of lohan is 
made to a dora Lefore it is worn,!* 

It is believed by some people, that a ehits 

(amulet) or dora in order to be cfective, must 
Mot be touched with water. 
The dora of the god Kalbhairay at Benares 
|) whieh is mode of silk thread with seven twists 
is tied round the wrist of « patient in the 
belief that it cures illness, 

A jengrro (black cotton thread with seven 
knots) of the god Hanuman is worn round the 
arm With the same belief. 

Surakeno, that is, twisted iron wire, conse 
ersted by the worshipper of the goddess 
Machhu, is worn by the Bharvads round the 
elbow or the wrist with the belief that it 


A belief is current that change of sex can be | 
effected by the performance of the Shatchandi_ 
or the prayoga of Rudra, Bahuchariji, Asha- 
puri and Mahakalj.t 

It is also believed that change of sex can 
also be effected by the spell of magic.? 

There is a further belief that Yogis by their 
incantations, and Mahatmas by their blessings 
or curses, can effect a change of sex.* 

The following things are considered 
efficacious in protecting oneself against evil 
spirits :— 

(1) A sword, (2) iron,4 (3) a woollen 
blanket, (4) fire, (5) a coin in the funeral 
pyre, (6) 2 nail of tiger, (7) « blue thread, 
(8) the red lead offered to the god Hanuman, 
(9) « lime consecrated with incantations, 
(10) five kinds of colton thread wern round 
the elbow,® (11) blood, (12) corn, (13) frank- 
incense, (14) salt, (15) water, (16) leather, | 
(17) an amulet of iron procured from a well 
polluted by the death of some one inits water,” 
(18) a garland, the beads of which are made 
of the wood of the Ekal ber (Zizyphus jujuba) 
(19) The sacred thread worn by Brahmans,* 
(20) iron nails extracted from a wheel of a 
cart used for carrying fucl for cremation,* 
(21) human blood,® (22) a costly jewel, 

Amulets are generally used as a precaution 
against the attack of evil spirits or the influ- 
ence of an evil eye. They are also used to 
cure diseases. They are made of iron, copper, 
tin, gold, silver, alloys of precious metals, or 
leather. 

Chithis or pieces ofp paper on which mystic 
signs are drawnare put into the amulets and 
are tied to the forearm with black woollen or 
silk thread.” 
































cures wind, 

Those people whose children do not live 
long put silver anklets round their left legs 
in the belief that by so doing their life is 
lengthened."* 
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An omulet made of a pice of cloth iscalled , who go to the burning ground to propitiate or 


dhaga* ITkis either a pisce of cloth used | subjugate evil spirits, seat themselves in such 
by a holy mam, a pice of cloth containing a | circles while reciting manfras™ 


mixture of red Tead and oil offered to the god | 


After entering the circle, same people recite 


Hanuman,= or a pice of cloth in which are ' the name of Hanuman, Chandi or Bhairay,' 


wrapped up the things jut into an amulet, 
The dhaga is either worn round the wrist or 
suspended from the neck? 

Aunulets tied to the horas of pet animals 
such as cows, bullocks, horses, cte,, are called 
dimanas, Sometimes they are also suspended 
from the necks of these animals. They are 
made of the hides of sacred animals and are 
believed to protect the animals against the evil 
eye, evil spirits and magic," 

It is belicved by some people that one can 


escape injury from an evil spirit by seat- 


ing oneself in acirele or square drawn in and 
plastered with cowdumg,* 


Others hold that the circle: nwst be drawn | 


with the point of a sord_5 

Some maintain thatthe circle cannot be a 
protective unless jtis drawn with enchanted 
water, milk or stsantam oil, 

There are others who ore of opinion that 
the entry of evil spirits into the circle can be 
prevented only by ecal'ing upon God not to 
allow the evil spirits to enter it." 

When an evil spirit is expelled from the 


body of a person, jt is buried underground, a | 
circle of water is made round the spot and an | 
iron nail js driven into the ground, in order | 


that it may be imprisioacd there,’ 

If ‘anybody step imto such o circle, the evil 
spirit confined therein takes possession of him, 
and is thus freed_* 


To prevent this evil spirits are generally | 


confined in'seeluded spot +," 
As the circle drarm by the point of a sword 


is a protection against an evil spirit, those | 





Some people, after seating themselves in 
the circle, omke offerings to the evil spirits, 
while reciting mantras, to propitinte them 
more easily, The Kali chaudas or the four- 
teenth day of the dark half of Ashvin is 


considered a suitable day for propitinting or 


subjugating evil spirits," 

There are various superstitious — beliefs 
entertained by peuple regarding omens, 

1. If when leaving the house on a visit or 


| with some definite object in view, m deer 


crosses one’s path from right to Jeft, it is 


considered a bad omen, while crossing from 


left to right is considered good. On returning 
home, this omen is read in the reverse way to 
that just stated.™* 

2. When starting on a journey, the bray- 
ing of an oss on the right is 1 good omen and 
on the left, evil.” 

3. If on leaving the house, » man meets an 
unwidewed woman or a virgin with a jar filled 


with water on her head, it is an indication that 


the object of the expedition will be accom- 
plished." 

4, While starting on a good errand, if one 
breathes through the left nostril or comes 
across a person carrying a basket of eggs, it is 
a good omen, 


5. If at the time of leaving for a visit to 


another town or village, the position of the 
| moon in the cirele explaining the position of 


stars with reference to one's birth-day stars, 
be in the rear or on the left of that position, 
it is a bad omen, but if it be in the front 
oron the right it is a good omen, 
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The moon in front means fulfilment of 
the intended purpose, on the right it confers 


happiness and prosperity, on the back it 
causes death, and on the left, loss of wealth, 


6. The warbling of the bird bhairav on | 


the right while going ovt and on the left while 
returning is a good omen, but the opposite is 
bad? 

7. A cat or a scrpent crossing one’s path 
is ominous of evil; but if cither passes on the 
right, it foretells good, 

8. A jackal howling in the evening prog- 
nosticates damage by fire to the town or 
village; its howling at midnight predicts 
robbery ; while in the last part of the night it 
foretells good. 

9, Kag-rashias (expounders of the utter- 
ances of crows) know the good and bad 
indications of the croakings of crows. 

10. The wailing notes of the bird Favadi 
forebode evil.* | 

11. The throbbing of the right cye or side 


in the case of men and of the left eye or side 


in the case of women is considered to bea 
good omen, while the contrary is bad,* 

12. Ifthe bird Aolo sweeps the roof of 
one’s house continuously for a number of days, 
acalamity is supposed to be imminent for the 
inmates of the house. 

13, If adog barks in front of s man it is 
considered to be a bad omen.* 


A Bralunan, a cow, fruits, flowers, milk, 


pearls, jewels, a prostitute, an elephant, an 
umbrella, meat, fish, a gun, o bayunct, « 
mirror, a mongoose, a peacock with its plumage 
expanded, girls singing songs, band-players 


and 4 washerman carrying washed clothes are 


all considered to be good omens, if one comes 
across them while going out on business,” 

4 The @alial Shae Of Gano. 
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The sibiaee king, an israed man, a Dhed, 
a Bhangi or a Darji is also considered to be an 
auspicious omen,* 

The sight of boys gving to or returning 
from school is a good omen.5 

Alabourer carrying « load of fuel on his 
head, a corpse in front, potter carrying earth 
on his head or on his donkey, a woman carry- 
ing her son, a mancarrying molasses, are all 
auspicious omens,* 

A male monkey oro donkey crying on the 
right while going out, and onthe left while 
returning home is considered to be a good 
omen.* 

Wine and good speech are alsu considered 
good omens,* 

The sight of a herdswoman, a dog scratch- 
ing its right side, a cuckoo singing on a tree 
or a black sparrow is o good omen,” 

Fuel, hides, grass, vegetables, a smoking 
fire, scsamum wil, molasses, barren woman, 


an enemy, 4 disorderly mob, a woman without 


the auspicious mark on her forehead, a man 
besmeared with oil, a eunuch, mud, wet clothes, 
an ascetic, a beggar, are all cunsidered to be 
bad omens, if ome sees them while going on 


business," 


Fhe sight of dry cow-dung cakes is sup- 
posed to be a bad omen.™* 

The sight of a widowor of o corpse® is 
had.22 

Weasels crossing the road, dogs shaking 
their ears, a man carrying a black earthen 
vessel, a woman with loose hair, a person 
carrying clarified butter, a man with gray 
moustaches, a man having no hair on his chest, 
a cat-eyed man, a person carrying flour, a 
Brahman without the sacred mark on his fore- 


‘ Tha School Master of Kotds Sangani. 
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® The ScLool Master of Dbink, 
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The sight of the hausk.of corn,a man with 
a application, or a lunatic, isa bad 
omen,! 

The question “Kian jao chho™ that jis 
“ Where are you going “’ is a bad omen? 

The mixture of whey, mud and cow-dung, 
a recluse with matted hair, a nmn spitting, a 
cough, and a man with the whole of his head 
shaved are bad omens? 


or colton seeds is a bad omen.4 
Abride stumbling on her entry into the 
bridegroom's house is said to be a bad omen,5 
A dog scratching its left side with his paws, 
a man ridinga he-buffalo or a donkey, two 
Banias, one Musalmin, one male goat, one ox, 


five she-buffaloss, six dogs, three cows, or | 


seven horses, confronting a wan on starting 
from the house are ominoas of evil," 
Some numbers are believed to be auspicious 


and some inauspicions. There isa book on. 
this subject, in which some good or evil: is 


attributed to each number. One who wants to 
know the result of the undertaking in hand 
puts his finger om any number in the book, 
and the expoinder of the science, reading the 
passage bearing on the number, explains how 
the undertaking will end.7 

The numbers, 12, 18, 56 and 58 are consi- 
dered inauspicious.® 

An odd ngmiber is generally believed to be 
inauspicious, It is for this reason that newly- 
warried girls are not sent to their husbands’ 
house for the first time in any of the odd 
years of their age. They are also not sent 
hack to their parents’ house inan odd year 
of their age for te same reason,” 


se 
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The. numbers. 5,7, 9, 10, 11, 13, 15, and 
21 are believed to be Incky while 3, 4, 8 and 
12 are considered unlucky ,?° 

A belief exists that if 1 company of three 
start on a mission, the mission is sure to fail. 
This has given-rise to the proverb” Tran trikat 
ane maha vikat "’ that is,“Three persons going 
ou an errand meet with great difficulties: or 


| danger," 
Similarly, the sight of a drunkard, ddad 


A sero is believed to be inauspicious, 
In monetary transactions or bargains, there- 
fore, all numbers ending in a zero are avoided, 
If such numbers are unavoidable, the sign 
of jis placed before them,. The. number. 12 
is considered unlucky, to avoid which 114 is 
used in its place}? 

Some people believe that the numbers 1}, 
5, 7, 21, 108 and 1,008 are lucky while 12 is 
unlocky.** 

It is a belief that in the sales of cattle and 
certain other things if the price is raised by 
1}, it results in good both to the seller and 
buyer,!4 

It is for this reason that in subseribimg to 
charitable fundg people write 40! instead of 
400 and soon, Hut |} is prefersed to 1 in 
valuing things. So in all purchases and 
wales 1} is added to the actual price of a 
thing.15 

The nambers 5 and 7 are believed to be 
auspicious, because on starting on a journey 
from the house one is given fire betclouts as 
asign of good omen, while im all auspicious 

Certain days of the week are considered 
It is also believed that certain days are 
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auspicious for performing certain acts, while 
others are inauspicious for the performance | 
of the same acts. | 

Monday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 
are considered lucky, while Tuesday, Saturday 
and Sunday are believed to be unlucky? 

It is a common belief that one should not 
go in certain directions on certain days ; for 
doing so results in what is called disha-shul 
or pain caused by directions.? 

‘Going to the north on Sunday, to the west 
on Tuesday, to the north-west on Monday. to 
the south-west on Wednesday, to the south on 
Thursday, to the south-east on Friday and to 
the east on Saturday is considered ominous of 
evil? 

According to another belief, Sunday and 
Thursday are inauspicious for going to the 
south-east ; Monday and Friday, to the south- 

st ; Saturday and Tuesday, to the north- 
west and Wednesday to the nortli-cast.“ 

Some people believe that by going to the 
west on Monday or Saturday one secures the 
fulfilment of the desired object." 

Many bold that the favourableness or other- 
wise of the days for going in particular 
dircetions yaries according to the oceasion,* 

The auspicious days for sending a girl to 
her husband's house are believed to be 
Monday, Thursday and Friday. Sunday and | 
Tuesday are also considered auspicious for a 
girl to go to her house, but they are con- 
sidered very unlucky for her to return to her 
parents.7 


It is forbidden to ent dalia (baked split | 


grain) on Sunday, but it is favoured on 
Friday, 

Wednesday is considered to be a lucky day — 
for sowing corn, and making purchases of new — 
articles, Thursday is believed to be auspi- w 
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cious for sending a boy to school for the first 
time,* 

Wednesday is considered unfavourable for 
the separation of brothers and sisters, but it is 
considered a suitable day for their mecting.” 

It is believed that if «a man wears new 
clothes on Sunday they will be burnt; if on 
Tuesday, they will be lost ; if on Wednesday 
or Saturday,a quarrel with some one is the 
result,2° 

It is considered auspicious to go to a 


| Chamar or tanner on Sunday, to a prostitute 


on Monday, toa Kachhia (vegetable seller) on 
Tuesday, toa washerman on Wednesday, to a 
Brahman on Thursday, toa Bania on Friday 
and to a barber on Saturday.2! - 

The beliefs regarding the lucky and unlucky 
days of a month are similar to those of the 
tucky and unlucky days of the week, 

According to som, all the dage of the 
bright half of « month are auspicious for 
| performing any good act, while the days in 
the dark half are considered favourable for 
perpetrating black deeds," 

Some believe that the Ist, 3d, 5th, 6th, 8th, 
10th, 11th, 13th and the full-moon doy of a 
month are auspicious, while the 2nd, 4th, 7th, 
gth and 14th, whether of the bright or dark 
half,as: well as the mew-moon day, are in- 


| suspicious? 


According to another belief, the Ist, 6th 
and 11th days of a wonth are good, the 3rd 

| see Sth are dates of success (that is acts 
commenced on these days are crowned with 
ses the Sth, 10th and 15th are purra 
tithis, that is, complete days, (meaning that 
the moon on these days appears full one- 
third, full two-thirds and completely full); 
while the 2nd, 7th and 12th are gg days. 
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The 4th, 9th and 14th days of » monthare | When aman is on the point of death the 
inauspicious? | floor is cowdunged and an offering of sesamum 


Some hold that if the Ist, 4th, 12th, 14th seeds, Durva grass (cynadon dactylon) and 
and 30th day of a month fall on a Saturday |. Jyxq (barley) is made to the deities, Next, 
they: Are: goods OlGraiey Patti water of the Ganges or the Jumna is dropped 

The ist, 13th or 14th day of either the | . | frp , “ee 
43 | if into the mouth of the dying man and the name 
bright or dark half of a month, as well as the PSaared atbeweet won eal 
full-moon and new-nioon day, are considered " | aii paren sae bi ta es | sini) 
anfavourshile:to pattents.§ | believed to turn his conaciasanene. tp Sod and 

The 2nd, 14th and the last day of a month | thus facilitate his way to the ower world. 
are considered unlucky, Those days on which When a patient is convineed that his case 
there is a panchak—a grouping of constellations | is hopeless, he distributes money or other 
lasting for five consecutive days—are very | valuable articles among Brahmans, os this is 


inauspicious fur commencing suspicious believed to make his way to heaven ensy, 
acts," 


When life is extinct, the corpse is placed on 
the cow-dunged floor and then carried on a 
bier to the burning ground with the cries of 
“Shri Rim”, “Ram”, “Ram nam satya 
hai"," or “ Jaya Shri Krishna”, In the fuel 
with which it is burnt is pat Tulsi (sweet 
basil) Pipel and sandal wood and cocoanuts, 
The bones and ashes are collected and pre- 
served, to be thrown into the Dimodar kund, 
(pool of water) at Gaya or other holy waters, 
For three days after death, holy water and 
milk is offered to the spirit of the deceased. 
On the 10th, 11th and 12th day after death, 
on all the days of every month in the first 
10th, has an effect like » voleano, A girl born | year corresponding to the day of death, and on 
on the Ist, 6th or 11th day of a month falling every anniversary of the death, Shraddha is 
on & Saturday, Tuesday or Sumday in the performed, SAraddha jis also performed 
Kritika or Mrigthar nakshatra is like poison. annually on the day corresponding to the day 
She is supposed to cause the death of herself, | o¢ death in the dark half of he. -tecnth 
ra? oa or all the members of her father’s | , > Bhadrapad, | | 

Some of the Hindu holidays are considered The ceremonies mentioned above are believed 
auspicious for performing certain deeds, while | ‘° “ke the passage of the soul to the other 
inauspicious for performing certain others.* world essy, For his final emancipation » man 

The ceremonies described below are per- | must renounce all pleasures of the senses and 
formed to help the spirit to the other world. | all egotism,1° 

| The School Master of Moti Parabadi, , 


A belief prevails that any one dying in a 
panchak draws five companions to heaven, 
that is, his death is followed by the death of 
four others of the same village." 

A son born on the full-inoon day is believed 
to turn out brave, but is supposed to forebode 
evil to the parents.” 

If o girl is born on the 2nd, 7th or 12th 
day of month falling on a Tuesday or 

“Saturday in the dehlesha, Kritika or Shut- 
bhilla nakshatra, she loses ber husband,* , 

The Mul nakshatra falling on the Ist day | 
of a month, Bharani on the 5th, Aritika on 
the 8th, KoAini on the 9th and Ashlesha on the 

| 


2. 
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Giving alms to the poor, holding recitations 
of the Bhagoat, performing the Vishnu Yag, 
Gayatri-purashcaran and the Chandrayan vrat 
are also believed to make the passage of the 
soul to heaven easy! 

In order that the departing spirit may meet 
with no obstruction on the way, cows, articles 
of dress, shoes and food are presented to a 
Brahman for one year after death? 

Places for offering water to passers by, and 
houses in which to feed the needy, are also 
established by well-to-do people with the same 

The gift of sacks for holding corn, of 
umbrellas, blankets and bedding to travellers, 
is also believed to smooth the passage of the 

The perforsance of the sfraddhas and 
other ceremonies mentioned above is believed 
to prevent the return of the spirit to this 
world.5 

Observing fasts by the survivors of the 
deceased on the Rishi Panchami (the 5th day 
of the bright half of Bhadrapad), the 
Jamashtami (the cighth day of the dark half 
of Shravan) and the Ramnavami (the ninth 
day of the bright half of Chaitra) is also 
believed to prevent the return of « spirit from 
heaven, Some worship the Pipal with the 
same object," 

Reading the Garud Purdn for nine days 
after death is also belicved to be o means of 

nting the return of the soul to this 








world? 

Some people believe that performing 

shraddha in sixty-eight holy places secures 
this end." 

sea 2 das ce tna eiar octal 

spirits also prevent them from 

revisiting this world. 
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The same means Which are adopted to help 
the spirit to the other world and to prevent its 
return also secure its good-will to the survi- 
vors.19 

Persons living on the banks of the Ganges 
do not burn the dead, but throw the corpses 
into the holy water of the river. 

If a pregnant woman dies in the eighth 
month of her pregnancy, the foetus is taken 
out by cutting open the womb and buried, 
while the woman is burnt, 

Corpses of persons dying an unnatural 
death are burnt in a Gondaro (place where 
the village cows resi) or on the village com- 
mon, in the belief that by so doing the 
deceased escapes divine wrath and is freed 
from rebirth," 

When « grave is commenced in a certain 
spot, the corpse must be buried on that spot, 
even though the ground be rocky or otherwise 
unsuitable, As far as possible, the corpses of 
relatives are buried near one another,'” 

The occasions on which the hair is shaved 
are as follows :— 

1. When o boy attains the age of three 
years, his head is shaved completely for the 
first time, 

2. At the time of performing shraddha in 
holy places, the head, except the top-knot, and 
the moustaches and face must be shaved. 

3. On the ninth day after the death of a 
man, all his male relatives younger than him- 
self have to shave their heads, except the 
top-knot, and the moustaches and chin. 

4, On the day of investing » boy with 
the investiture, 

5. Amongst high caste Hindus the heads 
of widows are shaved on the tenth day after 

the death of their husbands, ™ 
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6, Gorjis or preceptors of the lites, | 
| by chats (twisted braids of the Durta grass 


Shravake and Sanyasis have to get their 


heads shaved at the time of entering the | 
| the Suran (Elephant-foot) cooked rice, fried 


order? 

7. <All the male relatives the deceased 
have to get their heads shaved on the ninth 
day after death. 


8 Alits and Bavas.get the heads of their 


disciples shaved at the time of admitting 
them into their order, 

9. The preceptors of the Swimi Narayan 
sect shave off their moustaches every time 
they shave their heads.* 

10. At the time of admitting a Jain to 
the aseetic order of the religion, the hairs of 
his bead are pulled out one by one until the 
head is completely bald,‘ 

tl. Om the occasion of a man being re- 
admitted to his own caste, out of which he 
has been expelled for some breach of cats 
_ Fules, be has to shave lias hend and face by 
way of prayaschilla or atonement.’ 

It is believed that if the head of a widow 
is mot shaved on the tenth day after the 
death of her husband, his soul is not admit- 


ted to heaven, ond the funeral ceremonies | 


performed in his honour bear no fruit,® 
The heads of such widows are shaved on 


the banks of the Godavari or at Benares or at | 


some other holy place in the neighbourhood.® 

The spirits of the dead are represented by 
balls of rice flour or cooked rice, and offerings 
of water, cotton thread, red powder, i 
(white scented powder), red lead, sandal 


paste, frankincense, lamps, scsamum seeds and | 
of the leaves of the Tulsi, the tamarind, the | 


Agathio or Agathi (Sesbania grandiflora) 
and the Bhangra, and the flowers and seeds 
of the Java, are made to them, 


i The School Master of Kotda Saaareal: 
Ban 





The ancestral spirits are also represented 
(Cynodon Dactylon), and to them are offered 


cakes of the flour of mag (Phaseolus mungo), 
rice cooked in milk, etc.* 

It is believed that the departed spirits are 
Pleased with offerings of pindaz or rice- 
balls.® 

Pindas are also made of wheat flour or 
molasses, Costly dishes, sesamum seeds, 
honey, curdled milk, clarified butter, and 
sugarcandy are also offered to the manes,® 

The pindas are generally offered on the 
10th, llth and 12th day after death and on 
the occasion of performing shraddha 

Rice balls ore also offered to crows or 
thrown into water inthe belief that by so 


offering they reach the spirits of deceased 


ancestors," 

A belief prevails that the messengers of 
the god of death eat the flesh of the deceased 
if pindas are not offered to them. So, in 
ancient times, offerings of flesh balls were 
made instead of rice ones,14 

It is believed that male and female evil 
spirits such as biuts and pishachas manifest 
themselves as dogs, notably black dogs, 
goats, fire, the whirl-wind) snakes or. 
children,?* 

They way assume the form of a he-buffalo, 
a heifer, a ram, 4man,o Woman?" a lion, o 
tiger or = cat.?* 

The evil spirit called jam is believed to 
manifest itself as 1 snake. 

The veice of an evil spirit in any of the 
above forms is heard from a distance, and 


the nearer the hearer approaches the more it is 


found to recede 1 
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Among Bharvids and Sonis, seven or nine 


, earthen pots are broken in the house of the 


deceased on the tenth day after death, The 
number of the pots varies according to the 
individual merits of the deceased, 1 

Among some low eastes, an earthen pot is 
broken on the village boundary and another 
in the burning ground? 

Some break an earthen pot at the village 
gate on their way back from the cemetery after 
the performance of shraddha,3 

In some places, the earthen pots placed 


‘on the spot where the corpse is laid in the 


house are broken at the village gate,* 

In some low castes two earthen pots -are 
placed on the village boundary, on the 
twelfth day after death, and broken by 
shildren.® 

Some carry the funeral fire in a black 
earthen jaras faras the village gate, where 
the jar is broken and the fire carried in the 
hand, by one of the mourners, to the burning 
round,“ 

According to some, this breaking of an 
earthen pot is a symbol indicating that the 
connection of the deceased with this world has 
broken or ceased.? 

Others hold that it indicates the disintegra- 

tion of the constituents of the body into the 
elements of which it was formed,® 

There are others whoare of opinion that 
the messengers of the god of death are satisfied 
with the brenking of an earthen pot after 
an offering ti them of six rice balls and 
water.® 

When o death takes place ina family, a 
prona-poka or death-wail is raised by the 


chief mourner, who is joined afterwards by 
the other relatives, 
The prana-poka is believed to open the gates 


of heaven for the admission of the soul. 


Some are of opinion that the object of the 
death-wail, which begins with “O mara bhai !"" 
that is, “'Oh my brother!” or “O mira 
bap!" that is, “Oh my father!’’, is that at 
the moment of death, the soul, by hearing the 


sound ‘Om’ nay ascend to the brahmarandhra 


or the divin: seat of the brain and thus attain 
sslvation,22 

When the funeral party start with the bier 
for the burning ground, the women of the 
house, accompanied by other women of the 


neighbourhood or village, follow them as far 


as the vi.lage gate, crying and singing funeral 
dirges, There they stop a while and sing 
more funeral dirges, keeping time by beating 
their breasts. They then start to return home, 
and, on their way, bathe in a tank or well and 
again mourn for some time before entering the 
house. The funeral party enter the bouse 
after the women ond ery aloud for « few 


| seconds, They also cry when the pyre is set 


on fire.*" 

The mourning of the women continues fir 
thirteen* days afterdeath, They also weep on 
such holidays as the Holi, the Diwali, ete, 


and on the quarterly, six-monthly and the 


first anniversary SAraddha day.44 

Male relatives of the deceased wear a white 
turban as a sign of mourning,” 

It is generally believed that biuts or evil 
spirits prove beneficial to those who succeed 
in securing locks of their hair or subjugate 
them by incantations or magical rites.1° 
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Such spirits generally belong to the class 
of the Bavan, the Fir, the Babro, Mamo, 
Faital, Dadamo and Yaksha, Of these, 
Mamo, Fir, Vaital and Dadamo prove benefi- 


cial through favour, while the rest become the | 


slaves of those who subdue them,* 

It is believed that Suro Puro and Dado 
favour only their blood relations.* 

It is related that in building the numerous 
tanks and temples attributed to Siddhraj 


Jaysing, a former king of Gujarat, he was | 


assisted by the spirit Babario whom he had 
brought under his control.* 

A tradition is current that Tulsidds, the 
celebrated author of the Ramayan in Hindi 
and « great devotee of Rim, had secured 
personal visits from the god Hanuman through 
the favour of a ghost. 

The king Vikram is said to have received 
great services from the evil spirits Faital and 
/al.4 


In a book entitled Faitala Pachisi it is 


described how a bAut lived on a banyan tree 
in Ujjain. 

It is related that im Rajkot a bhut called 
Thunthia lived on a banyan tree.® 

To the east of Kolki there is a tree called 
Jlaa which is inhabited by a mémo, It is 
related that the mdmo frightens persons pass- 


ing by the tree. Near the school at Kolki 
there is a Pipal on which lives a sikotarun 


who frightens people passing along the 
road.? 
Is is related that a mamo livedon o 


Khijado tree at the gate of the village Surel. 
He manifested himself, dressed in white | 


garments, for 4 period of nearly ten years. 
Once he frightened several persons out of 
their senses. It is said that on his being propi- 


tiated with an offering of whesten bread at 


a —— ——— 


| appearance of so many mares, 
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his abode (the Khijado tree), these persons 
recovered their senses.® 


The Habib-F'ad or Habib’s banyan tree on 
the road leading from Mavaiys to Gondal is a 
favourite haunt of bhuts, who frighten and 
stupefy persons passing by that rosd.? 


resort of a 
arrived here one day at midnight. The 
Girdsia tied h’s mare to a tree hard by, and 
went to the well to fetch water for the mare. 
On his return he found there a namper of 
mares like his own tied to the trees. He there- 
fore smelt their mouths to recognise which of 
them was his own, but in the flurry caused by the 


| got entangled, and while mounting his mare 


he fell down, which frightened him so much 


that be exclaimed “Tam overtaken (by 4 


ghost )" and died.” 

It is related that in the Chhalidchok at 
Limbdi, no woman has yet succeeded im reci:~ 
ing a garabi (song) in honour of the goddess 
Mahikili to the end, aso ghost which lives 
on the tamarind tree opposite the chok 
(square) is averse to its completion. 

There is a house st Porbandar haunted by 
a ghost, in which none is able to reside.44 

It is believed that only those treca, the 
wood of which cannot be used for sacrificial 
Such trees are the Khijedo, the Béval. 
the Kerado and the tamarind.” 

Kehetrapal is believed to be the guardian 
spirit of fields and Suropuro and Mamado 
are believed to protect harvest and cattle. 
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Tt is also believed that the spirit t, jabhare | this child.” “Bbaara come here. Don’t 





protects crops and cattle’ 

Mamo and Dadamo are also believed by 
some to be the guardian spirits of crops and 
cattle? 

A belief runs that if a cousin (father's 
brother's son) becomes a spirit after death, 
he proves beneficial to the cattle of his rela- 
tives.” 





There are various ways of frightening | 
erying children to silence, one of which is to | 


invoke evil spirits. 


When a child continues to cry for a long 


time, the mother says, “ keep quict, Baghada 


has come.” “Oh Bau, come and take away 
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come, my child is now silent,” “May Baghada 
carry you away. These exelamations are 
uttered in such a tone and with such gestures, 


that generally the child is at once frightened 
into silence.‘ 


In addition to the spirits mentioned above 
Babaro, Chudda, Dakana, Satarsingo and 
other spirits are also invoked to frighten a 
weeping child to s‘lence,® 

A Bava or Bairagi, a Fakir, a tiger, a dog, 
a cat or a rat are all presented to the child as 
objects of terror, and are called one after 
another to silence it,* 

2 The School Master of Rijpira, 
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TREE AND SERPENT WORSHIP, 


Certain trees are considered holy, and they | to marry Vrinda, wheu she transformed her- 
are neither cut nor their wood used as fuel. | self into the Z'ulsi plant. It is considered an 
The Pipal is one of such trees. It is con- | act of great religious merit to wed Krishna 
sidered to be the incarnation of a Brahman, | with the Tals, and this marriage is cele- 
and to eut it is considered to be as greata | brated every year by all Hindus on the 1 ith 
sin as murdering a Brahman. It is believed | day of the bright half of Kartik otherwise 
that the family of one who cuts it becomes | called Dev Divali. 
extinct.* It is considered a great sin to uproot this 
Some people believe that the spirits of the plant, though no sin attaches to the plucking 
deceased do not get water to drink inthe next of its” leaves during the day time. The 
world, The water poured at the root of the leaves of the Tulsi are considered holy and 
Pipal on the 13th, 4th and 15th day of the | ++ offered to the image of the god Vishnu 
dark half of Kartik and Shravan and on the | ooq are required in all religious ceremo- 
i4th day of the bright half of Chaifra is | J i.¢ 
believed to reach these spirits and quench | py). Khijado or Shami tree is also held 
their thirst.* , Fe sacred. When the Pindavas lost their king- 
Although to cut the Pipal is supposed to be dom in gambling with the Kauravas, the 
a great sin, it is believed that ifs corpse 18 | Jitter promised the former that they would 
burnt with its wood, the soul of the deceased give thom back their kingdom if they lived in 
attains salvation.” | the forest for twelve years and unknown for 
The Fad or banyan tree is believed to be a one year. After having completed their stay 
representation of the god Shiva.* There 18 | i. the forest, the Pandavas remained unknown 
a proverb to the effect that one who cuts this | pin. year in the city of Virat. During 
tree is punished with the extirpation of his this year, they concealed their weapons on @ 
family. | | Khijado tree, Before taking these weapons, 
According to another belief, the god Vishnu they worshipped the tree. Next took place 
once slept on this tree.® . the great battle of Kurukshetra in which the 
The Tulsi or sweet basil is considered to | po ogayas won a splendid victory. This has 
represent Lakshmi, the wife of Vishnu. It is | piven rise to the custom of worshipping the 
also related that Krishna wanted to kill the | tree on the tenth day of the bright half of 
demon Jalandhar, but he could not be killed | ssjpin or the Dasara day.® | 
wife Vrinda. Krishna, therefore, assumed Pah So : Khi jada 
the formief Jalandhar, vicleted the:chastity | D7 sheets should not be cnt. So tp “Ayes 
ef Vrinda, and was thus enabled to kill is not cut, because it is the favourite residence 
the demon, Krishna next expressed a desire of ghosts,” 
; 8 The School Master of Todia. 
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The Kadamb fielibesiiichn: cadumba) is 
considered sacred because it is believed that 


God Krishna rested under this tree when he 


The Limbdo (Nim tree) is aleo considered 
sacred as it represents the god Brahma.? 
Some believe that it represents Jagannath; ji2 

The Rudrikska is believed to be a represen- 
tation of the god Shiva, It is therefore 





dered asin tocotit, Garlands of Rudra. | 
ncaa worn round the meck by the | 


devotees of Shiva, 


The leaves of the Bel (Aegle marmelos) are | 


offered to the god Shiva as they are supposed 
to be liked by him. It is also considered a sin 
‘to cut this tree.‘ 


The Karen (Mimuspos hexandra) is believed | 


to be a representation of Shiva, A grove of 
the Karan trees is supposed to be inhabited 
by natural powers called Matas and to cut a 
Karan is supposed to bring disaster to the 
cutter, 

The Maravo (Marjoram) is considered sacred 
by Musalmins, They dip its leaves into oil 
4nd rob them against the face of a corpse," 

There is » temple of Bhimndth Mahidev 
mear Baravila in the shade of an ancient Jal 
tree, The worshipper at the temple, a wealthy 
man, once thought of erecting a grand temple 
over the image, but he was prevented from 
doing so by the god appearing in his dream 
and telling him that he preferred to live under 
the tree? 

Under a Jal tree near Dhandbuka there is 
Mrmienyiod Bhimndth Shankar who 1s known 
pith Jalyalo after the tree.® 

Theve son Sakhotia tree near Kutiane, which 
is supposed to be the abode of a snake deity.” 

Near Rajkot in Eathiiwir there is a tree 
ealled Gandu or wad, vows in honour of which 
are said to cure children of bronehites.2° 
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In the village of Vadil near Bhiyal in the 
Jundgadh State there is a banyan tree called 
Lal Fad said to have sprung from the sticks 
of a Fad (banyan) wsed as tooth brashes by 
Lal Bava, a preceptor of the Vaishnav school. 
A silver staff and silver umbrella belonging to 
LAl Bara are kept near this tree, which is 
visited and worshipped by the followers of the 
preceptor,+? 

It is related that in this Lal Fad there is an 
opening through which the virtuous can pass 
to the other side, but not the sinful,22 

There are two banyan trees near Anandpur, 
one of which is called Bhut-vad or the banyan 
tree of the evil spirits, as it is supposed to be 
inhabited by ghosts. The other is called Fisal- 
vad, because a devotee named Visaman Bhagat 
lived under this tree,"* 

There is a branch of the followers of Kabir 
called Khijada Panth, They worship the 
Khijdada or Shami in their temples.14 

There is a belief that the sanctity attached 
to the Pipal tree has been the act of the god 
Krishna, This tree is invested with o sacred 
thread,2° 

According to tradition, Krishna breathed his 
last under a Pipal trec,1¢ 

Tt is related that once blood gushed forth 
from a Pipal tree when it was cut, Thence- 
forward it came to be regarded as a Brahman 
and it is no longer cut.?* 

There is a Pipal tree in the village of Prachi 
near Prabhis Patan, vows in whose honour 
are believed to favour childless persons with 
children,** 

It is described in the Puranas that Savitri, 
the daughter of King Ashupati, lost her 
husband within a year after ber marriage, 
The death took place under « banyan tree, by 
worshipping which, Savitri succeeded in revi- 
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ving ber husband. 
« vow called Fat Savitri Frat on the 13th, 14th 
and 15th days of the bright half of Jetha by 
observing a fast and worshipping and circum- 
ambuleting the banyan tree.* 

There is a legend that in mythological times 
a woman named Vrinda was cursed to be a 
plant for infidelity to her husband. She 
became the T'wlsi (sweet basil), which is held 
sacred by Hindus, and worshipped by women. # 

On the top of the hill in the village of Jas- 
dan there are two tall trees called ‘ mad trees’ 
As the fruits of these trees resemble the face 
of a saint, they are considered divine and 
worshipped with offerings of red lead, oil and 
cocoanuts,* 

Amongst Rajputs, during the marriage 
ceremony, the bride has to walk four times 
round the sacrificial fire in the company of the 
bridegroom, Twoof these turns are generally 
taken with a wooden blade called Khandu,* 

When a girl loses her betrothed twice in 
succession, she is married to a Pipal tree before 
being betrothed for the third time.® 

If the betrothed husband of a girl dies before 
the-celebration of the marriage, she is marricd 
to a Pipal or Ankda (a poisonous plant) in the 
belief that the danger of death will fall on the 
tree, and that the next husband of the girl will 
survive.® 

If a man loses two wives one after the other, 


he Is married to a Shami tree before he is 
married again, and his third marriage is called | 


the fourth." 

In some places, such a man is married to 
a Bordi (Zizyphus Jujuba) instead of o 
Shami? 


Since then women perform | 
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A belief prevails that an insane maiden is 
cured of her insanity if married to the field 
If a girl attains puberty before marriage, 


| she is married to a Pipal tree. <A girl with 


congenital deformities is also married to a 
Pipal tree." , 

It is generally believed that if a betrothed 
girl touches red lead, she is carried away by 


| Kshetrapil.22 


The belief that Kshetrapal carries away the 
bride from the marriage altar is so common, 
that a stone representing the god is placed on 
the marriage altar and touched by the bridal 


| pair at every turn round the sacrificial fire,2* 


If this isnot done, disastrous consequences 
follow, to avert which, that portion of the 
marriage ceremony in whieh Kshetrapil is pro- 
pitiated has to be performed a second time,™* 

Disagreement between husband and wife 


|) soon after marriage is attributed to the wrath 


of Kshetrapal, To bring about a reconcilation 
between them, they are taken to a triangular 
field and married there to please the god,*® 
All Hindus worship the snake, The day 
especially devoted to its worship is the fifth 
day of the bright half of Shravan, which is 
called Nag panchami, In some places Nag 
panchami is observed on the Sth day of the 
dork half of Shravan, On this day an 
image of a snake is made of cowdung or 
earth, or its picture is Crawn on the wall, 
The image is worshipped as a deity, and 
kulera, a mixture of wheat, oat or rice flour, 


clarified butter, and sugar or molasses is 


offered to it, After worship, the members 


| of the household take their meal and cat 
In some places, if a man’s wives donot live, | 
his next wife is married to an Ankdi plant 


kulera, cocoanuts and cucumbers, Only one 
mesl is taken on this day by men and 








before ber marriage with him,” | women,*° 
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4. The temple of Visuki Nag near 
Thangadh, This Nag is supposed to be a 
servant of the ged Shiva, An old snake 
with gray moustaches is said to live in this 
temple, He drinks milk at the hands of 
| visitors, Many vows are made in honour of 

5. The temple of Khambhadio Nig at 
Ehambhada, 

6. The temple of Nag Mandal st Dadvi. 

7. The temple of Bhujia Nag at Bhuj. 

8 The temple of Shimalia Nag near 
Jadeshvar in the neighbourhood of Jetpur. 

9. The temple of Fulia Nag near Jopa- 
nath, 

10. The temple of Malodaro Nag at 
Malod. 

1]. The temple of Charmalio Nag at 
Chodia, 

12. The temple of Clihatrasia Nag in 
Chhatrasa, | 

13. The temple of Monapario Nig at 
Monpar near Chital, 

14, The temple of Ashapal at Nanadiya 
in the Bantva State, 

15. The temple of Khodial Nagini at 
Khokharda in the Junagadh State. 

16. The temple of Gondalia Nig at 
Gondal, 

It is related that there were once divine 
sakes im the royal fort of Jodia, When 
a pair (male and female) of these snakes 
were found killed, the heinous act was 
atoned for by the bodies of the anakes being 
buried and o temple erected over the grave, 
The male snake of this pair isknown as Nag 
Nath or the Lord of Snakes. 

According to others, Nag Nath was a big 
white snake with gray moustaches. He once 
waylaid o milkman of the royal household, 
forced him to put down the milkpot he was 
carrying, drank the milk and went away. 
This snake is believed to be divine,‘ 


The Nag panchami js ohserved as a vral or | 
vow, generally by women, They do not 
take any meal on this day, bot live only on 
kulera, On this day, her Highness the 
Mabaraini of Baroda, mounted on an elephant, 
goes in procession to the woods to worship 
an ant-hill, The pipers who accompany the 
procession blow their pipes, and allured by 
the sound, the snakes come out of their 
holes, when they are worshipped and fed 
with milk." 

Women do not pound, grind or sift corn 
on the Nag panchami day, and all people try 
to see a snake, 

It is obligatory in some families to offer 
4 cocoanut to the Nagdev (snake god) on 
the Nag panchami day.* 

In some places, the likeness of the snake 
is engraved on a stone or copper plate and 
worshipped. In others, it is drawn on a 
piece of paper which is affixed to the wall? | 

In many places there are temples dedi- 
cated to snake gods, These gods are known 
by various names, Some of the temples 
with the names of the gods installed in them 

1. The temple of Sarmalio Nag at Arani 
Timba near Bikaner, 

9, The temple of Ragatio Nig midway 
between Kandza and Vanthali in the Junagadh 
State. 

3. The temple of Charmilio Nig at 
Chokdi near Chuda, Vows of offering sweets 
are made to this Nag by persons bitten by 
snakes, who visit the temple, hold the sweets 
before the image of the god, distribute them 
among the visitors, and are in return pre- 
sented with cotton thread which they wear 
round the neck, 

This god is also reputed to have the 
power of blessing childless persons with 
offspring. The offerings concerned consist 
of cradles, which are presented to the god 
after the wished-for object has been fulfilled, 
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The god Shiva is supposed to wear a snake | 


round his neck like a garland of flowers, 5o, 
in all temples of Shiva, an image of a snake 
is installed behind the idol of the god with 
his hood spread over the idol 

In ancient times dead snakes were buried 


and temples and altars were erected over their 
graves. An image of the dead snake was | 


engraved on the altar,? 

There is a shrine dedicated to Chandalia 
Nag on the bank of the river Palavo on the 
road from Mota Devalia to Tramboda. It is 
visited by a sect of beggars called Nag- 
magas. The Nag-magas beg wealth of the 
snake god, and it is said, that he bestows it 
on them. They are never seen begging from 
any body else.* 

In the Puranas, the Shesh Nag, the 
Takshak Nig, Pundarik, Kali Nig and Kar- 
kotak Nag are described as gods. In modern 
times, Sarmalio, Bhujo and Gadhio are believed 
to be as powerful as gods, and vows are ob- 
served in their honour.* 

Dhananjayas, Pushkar and Vasuki are also 
considered to be very powerful.® 

Takshak is believed to have drunk the 
nectar of immortality." 

A tradition is current that god Vishnu 
sleeps on the Shesha Nag in the Milky Ocean. 
This snake is believed to have a thousand 
mouths and to support the earth on its hood.7 

It is described in the Puranas how King 
Parikshit was bitten by Takshak Nag and 
King Nala by Karkotak Nag. King Nala 


became deformed owing to the bite, but he | 


could assume his original form by wearing a 


Viasuki Nag was wrapped round the Man-— 





ocean for the recovery of the fourteen jewels 
from the ocean. 

It is a common belief that treasures buried 
underground are guarded by snakes. 

Generally « miser dying without an. heir 
is Supposed to be born as a anake after his 
death, to guard his hoarded money. 

It is believed by some people that on the 
establishment of a new dynasty of 
after a revolution, a snake makes its ap- 


| pearance to guard the accumulated wealth of 


the fallen dynasty." 
It is also believed that a rich man dying 
with his mind fixed on his wealth is born as 
asnake, to guard the wealth.’ 
There is o forther belief that one who 
collects money by foul means and does not 
spend it, is born as a snake in his next life to 
guard his buried treasure.2* 
There is still another belief that «a man 
who buries his treasure ina seerct place 
becomes a snake after death, to guard the 
treasure. 
The beliefs mentioned above have given 
rise to the impression that places where big 
smokes ore found are sure to have treasure 
trove concealed in them.” 
It is believed that the snake guarding the 
treasure of his previous life does not allow 
anybody to remove it, and bites any one who 
attempts to do so.24 

If in spite of this, a man succeeds in seizing 
the treasure by foree or by the power of 
mantras or incantations, it is believed that he 
leaves no heirs to wee it.'5 

A belief is also current that such guardian 
snakes allow those persons to take away the 
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To the scnthaat Kelli thene:te.a\ site of a 
deserted village, It is believed to contain 
a buried treasure which is guarded by a 
snake with white moustaches, This snak= is 
seen roaming about the place. 

It is related that « Brahman once read in 


an old paper that there was a treasure 
buried undera Shami tree in Deola. He 


communicated the information to the Thikor 
of Dhrol who secured the treasure by 
excavating the place. The Brahman went 
to worship the spot, but was buried alive. 
The Thakor buried the treasure in his castle, 
but the Brahman, becoming a snake, guarded 
the treasure and allowed none to touch it. All 
attempts to dig it up were frustrated by 


attacks of bees and the appearance of a | 


snake. 

A Kshatriya named Dev Karan, while the 
foundation of his homwse was being dug, 
found a treasure guarded by a snake. He 
killed the snake by pouring boiling oil over 
it and sccured the treasure. 


A Kunbi of Malia, while digging a pit for | 
storing corn, found o large vessel filled 


with costly coins guarded by « snake, He 
killed the snake and secured the vessel.? 

There are many practices in vogue to 
render the poisonous bite of a snake ineffec- 
tive. 

If the man bitten by a snake be bold, he 
cuts off the bitten part. 

Some have the bitten part branded. 

Those who have no ulcer in the mouth 
suck the poison, and spit it out. 

The powder of the fruit of the Mol Fel 
is also administered with water. 

Sometimes emetics and purgative medi- 

Atsinise of pepper and clarified butter — 
is also believed to be efficacious,® 








Other remedies for the cure of snake bite, 
are as follows :— 

The patient is made to wear a cotton 
thread in the name of Charmilia Nag, 
Sharmalia Nag, or Vasangi Nag, and cer- 
tain observances, as stated above, are promised 
to the snake deity.* 

The ends of peacock feathers are pounded 
and smoked in achilum (clay pipe) by the 
patient.® 

A moharo (stone found in the head of a 
snake supposed to be a cure for snake poison) 
is applied to the wound caused by the bite. 
It absorbs the poison, and on being dipped 
into milk, transfers the poison to the milk. 

Thus it can be used any number of times.® 

There i¢ a Girasin in Lakhtar who is 
believed to cure patients suffering from snake 
poison. As soon asa person is bitten by a 
snake, one of the garments worn by him is 
taken to the Girdsia, who ties it into a knot 
and this cures the patient.* 

There is s Bava in Rajpara, a village near 
Anandpur, He and all the members of his 
family are reputed to be able to cure snake- 
bites. When a person is bitten by a snake, 
he or a friend: goes to the Bard's house and 
informs him or any member of his family 
of the occurrence. The Bara or the person 
who receives the intimation folds into a 
knot a garment of the informant, which he 
afterwards unfolds. As soon as this is done, 
the patient is in great pain, loses his 
senses, is scited with convulsions and tells 
why the snake bit him. Thereupon the 
relatives of the patient implore the pardon 
of the snake, which is granted on condition 
that the patient should give alms to the 
poor. 


er 
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In some places, Bhagats or devotees 
of Mataji are invited to dinner along with 
a number of exorcists, who are generally 
Rabaris. After they have assembled at the 
house of the patient, they start out in a 
procession headed by onc who holds in his 
hand a bunch of peacock feathers, to bathe 
ina river. On their way to and back from 
the river they sing songs in praise of the 
goddess to the accompaniment of drums and 
other musical instraments, After their re- 
turn from the river, the whole party are 
treated to a feast, which is supposed to cure 
the patient of the effects of the snake-bite.1 

Some people believe that sakes, like evil 


spirits, can enter the bodies of human | 4, Jenve the body of the patient, who then 


beings. Such persons, when possessed, are 
supposed to have the power of curing snake- 
bites. 

Every village ha* an exorcist who is a 
specialist in curing the effects of snake. 
bites, When a person is bitten by a snake 
the exorcist is at once sent for. He gives 
the patient Nim leaves and pepper to chew, 
to determine the extent of the effect of the 
bite. Next he asks one of those present to 
bathe and bring water in an unused carthen 
jar. He then recites incantations, and 
sprinkles water from the jar over the body 
of the patient, If this docs not counteract 
the effects of the poison, he throws red-hot 
pieces of charcoal at the patient, when the 
snake speaks through the patient and states 
that he bit the patient because he committed 
a certain offence, and that he will leave him 
if certain offerings are made. After he has 
ceased speaking, the patient begins to shake 
and to crawl about like a snake, and is 
then cured, If the man be doomed to 


death, the snake would say, “I have bitten | 


him by the order of the god of death, and 
I will not leave him witbout taking his 





Sometimes the exorcist fans the patient 
with branches of the Nim tree, reciting 
maniras, and thereupon the patient becomes 
possessed by the snake and declares the 
cause of his offence. 

Some exorcists present a magic epistle or 


| charm asking the snake that bit the patient 


to be present, The snake obevs the call, 
and appears before the exorcist. The latter 


then asks the snake to suck the poison from 
the wound of the patient, which is done by 


the snake, and the patient is then cured,* 

In some places, the exorcist ties up the 
patient when the snake tells the cause of the 
bite. Next the exorcist calls on the snake 


begins to erawl abont like a snake and is 
cured. 

On some occasions, the exorcist slaps the 
cheek of the person who calls him to attend 
the patient. It is said that the poison dis- 
appears as soon as the slap is given,® 

Some exorcists take a stick having seven 
joints and break them one by one, As the 
stick is broken, the patient recovers, his 
recevery being complete when the seventh 
joint is broken.® 

It is believed that the Dhedas are the 
oldest worshippers of Nags or snakes, When 
a person is bitten by a annke, he ie seated 


near a Dheda, who prays the snake to Jeave 


the body of the patient. It is said that in 


some cases this method proves efficacious in 


curing the patient,7 

It is stated that exorcists who know the 
mantra (incantation) for the cure of snake- 
bites must lead a strictly moral life, If they 
touch a woman in child-bed or during her 
period the mantra loses its power. This can 
be regained through purification, bathing, and 
by reciting the mantra while inhaling the 








life.""4 smoke of burning frankincense. Some 
~ 1 The School Master of Dhank. 2 The School Master of Dadvi. rr Ts 
} The School Master af Dhgok. ‘ The Schaol Master of Chhatrasa. 
' The D. E. Inspector, Halir. " The School Master of Songadh. 
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exorcists abstain from certain kinds of 
vegetables and sweets, ¢. g., the Mogri (Rat- 
tailed raddish) Julebi (a kind of sweet) ete. 
They have also to abstain from articles of a 
colour like that of a snake. 

A belief prevails that there is a precious 
stone in the head of the snake. Such stones are 
called mohors, They are occasionally shown 
to the people by snake-charmers, who declare 
that it is very difficult to procure them, 

It is stated that on dark nights snakes 
take these mohors out of their head and 
place them on prominent spots in order to be 
able to move about im the dark by their 
light.? 

It is believed that snakes give these mohors 
to those who please them. If one tries to 
take a mohor by force, the snake swallows 
it and dissolves it into water.3 

As stated above, the stohor has the pro- 
perty of absorbing the poison from snake- 
bites. 

It is because a snake is believed to hold a 
precious stone in its head that it is called 
manidhar, that is, holder of a jewel.4 

It is believed by some people that the 
molor shines the most when a rainbow 
appears in the sky,® 

According to the Puranas the pata! or 
nether word is as beautiful as heaven. It 





' The School Mistress, Barton Femals Training 
College, Rajkot 

‘ Mr. K. D. Desai, 

* The School Master of Vanod. 

" The School Mistress, Civil Station Girls’ Seboel, 


Rajkot, 
i The School Master of Sayala. 


is inhabited by Nags or snakes in human 
form, The Nag girls ore reputed to be so 
handsome that an extraordinarily beautiful 
gitl is commonly likened to a Nag girl. 

It is believed that in ancient times inter- 
marriages between Nags and human beings 
were common, 

It is a common belief that Kshetrapal, the 
guardian snake of fields, married homan 
brides, So, to propitiate him, his image is 
installed on the merriage altar, and the 
bride takes three turns round it when walking 
round the sacrificial fire with the bride- 
groom,” 

According to the Puranas, king Dasharath 


“married a Nag girl Sumitra.* Similarly 


Indrajit, the son of Ravan, the Lord of 
Lanka or Ceylon, married a Nag girl.® 

At times snakes are seen in houses, They 
are believed to be the guardians of the 
houses, and worshipped with offerings of 
lamps fed with ghi, After worship, the 
members of the family pray to the snake. 


|" Oh snake ! Thou art our guardian, Pro- 


tect our bealth and wealth. We are thy 
children and live in thy garden.""!° 

Some people believe that the spirits of 
deceased ancestors, on account of the anxiety 
for the welfare of progeny, become snakes 


| and guard the house 


# The School Master of Dbank. 

3 The School Master of Chhatrasa, 

* The School Master of Kolki. 

' The School Master of Kolki, 

® The School Master of Zinzuvada. 

1 The School Master of Vanod, and Mr. K, 1). 
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APTER VIII. 


TOTEMISM AND FETISHISM. 


The worship of totems is not known to 
prevail in Gujarat, but the names of persons 


and clans or families are occasionally derived | 


from animals and plants, 
Instances of names derived from animals 
are given below :— 





gi WHICH DERIVED. 
|. Hathibhai =...) Hathi—an elephant. 
2, Vaghajibha: ...| Pagh—a tiger. 
4, Popatbhai Popat—a parrot. 
5. Morbhii ...| Mor—a peacock. | 
6. Chaklibhat ...| Chakli—a sparrow. 
7. Kido... ...) Kidi—an ant. 
8 Mankodia .. (Mf ankoda—a black ant 
9. Tido | Tid—a locust.* 
10. Hansraj ..| Hansa—a goose. 
ll. Vinchi*... ...|/ inchi—a female scor- 
iz. Olo ...| Olo—a species of 

bird. 

13. Ajo | Aja—a goat. 


14. Mena*® ,.. 


The Aali Pardy or aboriginal tribes in 
Gajarit give such names as Kagdo (crow): 
Kolo (Jackal), BilAdo (cat). Kutro (dog) to 
their children according as one or other of 
these animals is beard to cry at the tire 
of birth.* 





1 The School Master of Dhank. 
1 The School Master of Kolki. 
4 The Schoo) Master of Hilar. 
© The School Master of Dadvi. 
* Reth male and female. 


! Mena—a species of | 
bird.” 





The following are instances of names 
derived from plants :— 





| PLANT OR TREE 


NAME. FROM WHICH 
DERIVED. 
1. Golabt, Gulab—the rose 
| 2. Ambo ... | atemarang 
3. Talsibai* | Tulei—the sweet basil 
4. ‘Tulsidis =. Ditto. 
5. Keskasbai* Keshor—Saffron. 
6. Galilbai* - Galal—Red powder.® 
7. Bili* ... BilimAegle marmelos 
8, Dudhi*,.. .,,) Dudhi—Pampkin. 
9. Lavengi* .... Soveng—Clove. 
10. Mulo .. | Mulo—Raddish, 
ll. Limbdo Limbdo—The Nim 
tree, 
Mako . | Maki—Maize.* 


= — 
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Instances of family or clan names derived 
from trees and animals are as follows -— 








NAME, DERIVATION, 
1. Untia... ... UC nt—caomel, 
4. Gadheda a Gadheda—An ass 
5. Godhani .. ..4 Godho—A bull, 
6. Bhensdadia _..| Bhensa—A buffalo. 
7. Ghetiya ..| Gheta—A sheep. 
& Aspecies of wild 
animals 





® The School Master of Kotda Sangani. 
* These are female names. 
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The cow, the she-goat, the horse, the deer.| The Shravaks abstain from the swran, 
peacock, the Tilad or singing sparrow the. (Elephant foot), potators and roots that 
goose, the Nag or snake, the cagle, the grow underground, '@ 
elephant and the male monkey are believed! Mabomedans abstain from the suran, 
to be sacred by all Hindus, Of these, the | because “su’ the tiest letter of the word Saran 
greatest sanctity attaches to the cow. Her | is also the first letter of their taboo'd animal 
urine is sipped for the atonement of sins, | the pig 
The cow is also revered by the Parsis,4 | There are somedcitics associated with the 

The mouth of the she-goat and the smell worship of animals, These animals, with thes 
of the horse are consid«red sacred! deitics with whom they are connected are 

‘An elephant is considered sacred, because | given below, 
when the head of Ganpati was chopped off Ly | 1. Pothio or the bull is: believed to be the 
Shiva, the bead of an elephant was joined |¥ehicle of god Shiva, In all temples of 
to his trunk 2 | Shiva its image is installed, f acing the image 

The peacock is considered sacred oa ac- | Of Shiva in the centre of the temple, 
count of its being theconveyance of Sarasvati,| 2. Sinha or the lion is believed to be the 
the goddess of learning,? | Vebicleof Parvati, the consort of Shiva, The 

A male monkey is held holy, because it is lion is also connected with the demon planct 
supposed to represent the monkey god Kahu. . : P , 
Maruti? | &. Hansa the goose is associated with 

Some sanctity attaches to the rat cr nai seca hat is believed ‘to be con: 
it = the ae be 4 anee of the god Ganpati. Be nected with Shitala, the goddess of smal! pox. 
called Mama or maternal uncle by the 5. Uniar the mouse is the conveyance of 
Hindus.* | ’ Ganpati. 

The pig is held taboo by the Musalmane.* 6. Mor th: peacock ts the conveyanze of 
Brahmans, Banias, Bhatias, Kunbis, Sutars Sarasvati, the goddess of learning, The 
and Darjis abstain from flesh and liquor, 5 peacock is also associated with Kartik Swami. 

Some Bribmans and Baniis do not eat 7. Garwd the eagle is the conveyance of 
adidas (frait of the palm tree) as they look | ,,,,. god Vishnu. 
like human eyes,® 8. Pado the male buffalo is the conveyance 

Some Brahmans abstain from garlic and of Devis or goddesses. 
onions, Some do not eat Kodra (punctured 9. Ghodo the horse is the conveyance of 
millet) .7 the Sun. The horse is also associated with 

The masur (Lentil) pulse is not eaten by | the planet Gurw or Jupiter and Shukra or 
Brahmans and Banils, because, when cooked, | Venus. 
it looks red like blood.® 10. Mrig the deer is supposed to be the 

The Humbad Banias do not eat whey, milk: | conveyance of the Moon as well as of Mangal 
curdled milk and clarified butter.® or Mars. 


._ ee 



















1 The School Master of DhAnk. © The School Master of Todia. 


3 The School Master of Mota Devalia. ¢ The School Master of Kotda Sangani, 
5 The School Master of Kotda Sangani. * The School Master of Vanod, 

T The School Master of Zinzuvada. ® The School Master of Songadh, 

? The School Master of Patanvav, # The School Master of Vala, 


11, Balad the ox is connected with Mars 
and Shani or Saturn. 

12. Hathi th: elephant is supposed to be 
the conveyance of Indra, Itis also connected 
with Budha or Mercury. 


goddess Amb&ji. 

The animals mentioned 
shipped along with deities and planets with 
whom they are associated". 

It is generally believed that the earth 
is supported by a torloise. So, whenever the 
goddess earth or Prithvi is worshipped, the 
tortoise is also worshipped.? 

In the temples of the Matas cocks and hens, 
and in the temple of Kal Bhairav, dogs, are 


worshipped ,? 


For the propitiation of goddesses and evil | 


spirits, male gosts, he-buffaloes and cocks are 
sacrificed,* 

In his first incarnation, the god Vishnu 
was born as a fish, in the second as an alliga- 
tor, and im the third as a boar. For this 
reasou the images of these animals are 
worshipped.* 

All the gods, goddesses and spirits mentioned 
in the preceding pages ore represented by 
idols made of stone, metal or wood. In 
addition to stone idols of gods there are 
certain stones which are considered to repre- 


sent gods and worshipped as such. Some of — 


these stones are described below. 

All the stones found in the river Narbada 
are believed to represent the god Shiva and 

There is a kind of stone found in the 
river Gandaki which is smooth on one side 
and porous on the otber, It is cither round 
er square and about five inches in length. 
This stone is called Shaligram and is believed 
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to represent the god Vishnu. It is kept in the 
household gods and worshipped daily. 
stone found near Dwirka, It is also wor- 


| shipped along with the idol of Vishnu. 
13 The tiger is the conveyance of the | 


on stones to represent goddesses." 

There is a tank near the Pir in Kutiana in 
which bored stones are found floating on the 
surface of the water. These stones are con- 
sidered sacred." 

Certain stones are considered sacred on 
account of their supposed curative properties. 
One of such stones is called Paro, It is 
believed to be efficacious in curing rhenma- 
tism.® 

There is also o kind of red stone which is 
supposed to cure skin diseases.® 

Each of the nine planets is supposed to be 
in touch with a stone of a particular colour. 
For instance, the stone in touch with Shani or 
Saturn is black, and that with Mangal or 
Mara is red. These stomes are bored, and set 
| in rings which ore worn by persons suffering 


from the influence of these planets. 


A kind of stone called Akik, found in 
abundance in Cambay, is considered sacred by 
the Mahomedan saints, who wear garlands 
made of beads carved out of these stones.2 

In ancient times human sacrifices were 
eifered on certain occasions. Now-a-days, in 


place of a human being, a cocoanut or a Kolu 


(Cucurbita maxima ) is offered, At the time 
of making the offering, the cocoanut is 
plastered with red lead and other holy appli- 
cations and covered with a silk cloth, The 
Kolu is offered by cutting it into two pieces 
with a stroke of a knife or sword.” 


i eee 


! The School Master of DbAnk, 
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Sometimes an image of the flour of ddad 
erificed in place of a human being,* 
This sacrifice ‘is generally made on the 





31 


tighth or tenth day of the bright half of | 


dshvin, 
In place of human blood, milk mixed with 


gulal (red powder) and molasses is 


offered? 

In ancient times, when a well was dug, a 
human sacrifice was made to it if it did not 
yield water, with the belicf that this would 
bring water into the well, Now-a-days, in_ 
stead of this sacrifice, blood from the fourth 
finger of s man js sprinkled over the spot," 

It is also related that in ancient times, when 
aking Was crowned,s human sacrifice wag 
offered, Now-a-days, instead of this sacrifice, 
the king's forehead is marked with the blood 
from the fourth finger of a low caste Hindu 
at the time of the coronation ceremuny.4 


to have the power of curing certain diseases, 
One of such stones is known as Ratrano 
Paro, Itis found at a distance of about two 
miles from Kolki, It is marked with red 
lines, Itis bored and worn round the neck 
by persons suffering from rafawa® (a disease 
in which red spots or pimples are seen on the 
skin ). 

Paro which is supposed to have the power of 
curing many diseases," 

There is a kind of white semi-circular stone 
which is supposed to cure eye diseases when 
rubbed on the eyes and fever when rubbed 
_ om the body,’ 

Sieves for four and corn, brooms, sambelus 


Sieves are considered sacred for the follow- 
ing reasons, 
1. Because articles of food such 2: four, 
| grain, ete, are sifted through them,$ 
2, Because, on auspicious occasions, wien 
women goto worship the potter's wheel, the 
materials of worship are carried ina sieve. 
3, Beeanse the fire used for igniting the 
Sacrificial fuel is taken in ao sieve, or is 
covered with a sieve while it is being carried 
to the sacrificial altar,® 


© 4, Because at the time of performing the 


eeremony when commencing to prepare sweets 
for a marriage, a sieve is worshipped.” 

5. Because, in some communities like the 

| Bhatids, the bride's mother, when receiving 

the bridegroom in the marriage booth, carries 
in a dish a lamp covered with « sieve.™ 

The flour collected by Brahmans by begging 


| from door to door is supposed to be polluted. 


| idered purified passed 
There are a few stones which are supposed | ee oe : esa, ; 


through a sieve,?* 
The sombelu is considered so sacred that 


it is not touched with the foot, If a woman 
lie down during day time, she will not touch 
it either with her head or with her foot. 
One of the reasons why it is considered 
sacred is that jt was used asa weapon by 
Baldev, the brother of the god Krishna, 
| Asambelu is one of the articles, required 
for performing the reception ceremony on a 
bridegroom's entering the marriage pandal,1* 
It is believed thata fall of rain is expedited 
by placing a sambelu erect in a dish when 
there is a drought.2! 
Among Shrigaud Brihmans, Sia sail 


| day, one of the men of the bridegroom's party 


wears a wreath made of a sambelu, a broom 
) and other articles, Some special marks are 
also made on his forehead. Thus adorned, he 
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goes with the bridegrooms procession and | 


plays jokes with the parents of both the bride 
and bridegroom. His doing so is supposed to 
bless the bridal pair with a long life and a 
large family.? 

On the marriage day, after the ceremony 
of propitiating the nine planets has been 
performed in the bride's house, in some castes 
three, and in. others one sambelu, is kept near 
the spot where the planets are worshipped, 
Next, five unwidowed women of the family 
hold the sambelus and thrash them five of 
seven times on the floor repeating the words 
“On the chest of the ill-wisher of the host." 
The sambelus are bound together by a 
thread.? 


If a woman has to take part in an auspicious 


ceremony on the fourth day of her monthly 
period, she is made to thresh one maund of rice 
with a sambelu. Her fourth day is then 
considered as the fifth* and she becomes 
eligible for taking part in the ceremony.* 

The plough is considered sacred, because it 
ig the chief implement for cultivating the soil. 
It is worshipped on the full-moon day of 
Shravan which is known asa Balev holidad, 
the worship being called Grahan-pujan.4 

Some people consider the plough sacred 
because Sita, the consort of Rim, was born of 
the earth by the touch of a plough. Others 
hold it sacred os it was used as a weapon by 
Baldev, the brother of the god Krishna. 

On account of the sanctity which attaches 
to the plough, it forms part of the articles, 
with which a bridegroom is received in the 
marriage pandal by the bride’s mother.® 

It is related that king Janak ploughed the 





soilon which he had to perform a sacrifice, | 


Hence ithas become o practice to purify with 
a plough the spot on which a sacrifice is to be 


cloth two fect square, 





In some places, on the Balev day, a number 


of persons gather together mear a pond, and 
each of them fills an earthen jar with the 


water of the pond. Next, one of the party 
is made to stand at « long distance from the 
others with a small plough in his hands, The 
olbers then runa race towards the latter, 
He who wins the race is presented with 
molasses and a cocoanut,® 

It is customary among Brahmans to per- 
form the worship known os Balevian after 
the performance of a thread ceremony, In 
Native States, the prime minister and other 
State officials and clerks join the ceremony, 
the principal function of the ceremony being 
performed by the prime winister, In 
villages, this function is performed by the 
headman of the village. The party go in 
procession to a neighbouring village or a 
pond where an carthen image of Ganpati 
besmeared with red lead is installed on o red 
Near this image are 
installed the nine planets, represented by 
nine heaps of corn, on each of whichis placed a 


betelnut, This is called the installation of 
Balevidn, A plough about two feet in length 


is kept standing near the Balevian with its 
end buried in the ground, The prime minis- 
ter or the village headman worships the 
plough, after which, four Kumbhars or 
potters wash themselves, and holding four 
jars on their heads, run a race, Each of the 
Kumbhars is named after one of the four 
months of the rainy season, He who wins 
the race is presented with the plough. The 
expenses of the ceremony are paid from the 
State treasury or the village fund,® 





“4 hool Master of Zinzwvada = ; School Maat es a 
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It is said that this makes the child ery," 

Some people consider brooms 
because they ore used in sweeping the ground’ 
( that is the earth, which is goddess ). 

In some places, children suffering from 
cougi are fanned with a broom.* 

In some castes, broom is worshipped on 
the marriage day.* 

Many people deny any sanctity to a broom, 
A belief is common that if aman sees o 
broom the first thing after getting up in the 
morning, he does not pass the day happily. 

Some believe that if a broom be kept erect 
in the house, « quarrel between the hosband 
and wife is sure to follow, There is also a 
belief that if a person thrashes another with a 
broom, the former is linble to suffer from 4 
gland under the arm.® 

Fire is considered to be o deity by all 
Hindus, In all sacrifices, fire is first ignited 
with certain ceremonies of worship,® In all 
Brahman families, every morning before 
breakfast, ceremony called Vaiskvadeva is 
performed, in which fire is worshipped and 
cooked rice is offered to it. 

The dgnihotris keep o constant fire burning 
in their houses and worship it thrice a day, 
norning, noon and evening. 

! The School Muster of Dhank, 

4 The School Master of Songadh. 

§ The School Master of Todia, 

' The School Masters of Dhink and Vanod, 
9 The School Masters of Ganod and Dhank, 





When a newly-born infant does not ery, 
the leaves of = broom are thrown into the 
fire and their smoke is passed over the child. 





2 The School Master of Kolki. 


The Parsis consider fire 80 sacred tliat ther diy 
not smoke. Neither do they cross fire. In their 
temples called (gidris a fire of sandaiwvod 


| is kept constantly burning. It is considered a 
| great mishap if this fire is extingruisledl.* 


Vire is specially worshipped on the Holi day, 
that is the full-moon day of the month of 
Falgun,” 

Other special oceasions on which it is wore 
shipped are the thread ceremony, the ceremony 
of installing a new idol in a temple, the first 
pregnancy ceremony, and the ceremony pcr- 
formed at the time of entering a new house!” 

Fire is also worshipped in Mahdarudra, 
Vishnugig, Gayatripurascharan, Nildtearga, 
Fastupujan, Shatachandi, Lakshachandi, and 
the sacrifices performed during the Navaratri 
and on the Dasara day.24 

Fire is considered to be the wouth of God. 
through which he is supposed to receive all 


| offerings.4? 


The offerings made to fire generally consist 
of clarified butter, cocoanuts, sesamum seed, the 
Java, chips of the wood of the Pipel and the 


| Shami, curdled milk and frankineense.'? 


The fire to be used for sacrifices and 
agnihotras is produced by the friction of two. 
picees of the wood of the 4rani,24 the Pipal, 
the Shami 2° or the bamboo while mantras or 
incantations are being recited by Brihmans.2* 


4 The School Master of Limbdi. 

© The School Master of Dhank, 

' The School Master of Kalavad and Mr. K. D, Desai. 
® The School Master of Dadi, 


4 The School Masters of Ganod and Kalavad and Mr, K. D. Desai, 
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4 The School Masters of Dadvi and Dhank. 
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CHAPTER IX 


ANIMAL WORSHIP, 


The followimg animals are considered sacred | 


ind worshipped by the Hindus, 

1. The cow —is regorded as the holiest of 
animals. She is worshipped on the fourth 
day of the dark half of Shravan which is 
known as Bol Choth;* ond o vow is observed 
by women in her honotr on the fiflecnth day 
of Bhadarva, It is known os Gautrad F’rat, 
(On this day women do not cat wheat, milk, 
clarified butter and the whey of a cow? 

The sanctity which attaches to the cow is 
duc to the belief that in her body reside 
thirty-three crores of gods." 

9. The horse :—The horse is believed by 


some people to be the last mcarnation of God. 


It is also believed to represent Vilehhado, the 
deity who cures hydrophobia.* 

Some people believe the horse to be a 
celestial animal. It is said that in ancient 
times it had wings, traces of which are 
believed to be still visible in its knees, 

Of the fourteen jewels obtained by the 
gods and demons by churning the ocean, one 
was a horse with seven months, Hence the 
horse is considered divine.‘ 

The horse is worshipped on the Dasara day.* 


3. The elephant :—The elephant is consi- | 


dered divine because it is the vehicle of 
Indra, the lord of gods, and because its bead 
was fixed on the trunk of Ganpati, the son of 
Parvati and Shiva. 
people that vows to offer cocoanuts to an 
«lephant are efficacious in curing fever.® 
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It is believed by some — 





At the time of celebrating o coronation 
ceremony an elephant is worshipped. There 
is a tradition that in ancient times the corona- 
tion waters were poured over the king by o 
she-elephant.* 


4. The lion :—The lion is considered 


sacred. because it is believed to be the lord of 
the beasts of the forest and the vehicle of 


goddesses.4 

5, The tiger >—The tiger is worshipped 
with Vagheshvari Mats as it is believed to be 
her vehicle. 

6. The she-buffalo :—Some sanctily attaches 


to the she-buffalo, as it is believed that a 
she- buffalo was given in dowry to a Nag 
kanya (snake girl) by her father.* 


To stone for a great sin a she-buffalo 
decked with # black wreath, iron, red lead 
and marks made with the flour of adad js 


| presented to a Brahman,® 


9. The donkey :—Is believed to be the 
vehicle of the goddess of small-pox.™ 
It is also believed that the god Brahnia hal 


formerly five mouths, one of which was like 


that of a donkey.2? 
8. The dog:—The dog is believed to 


| have divine vision and to be oble to see the 


messengers of the god of death, Some 
believe that in its next life a dog becomes a 
man.1? 

The dog is also believed to be the vehicle of 
Ka) Bhairav and is worshipped along with his 


eect before Goa. i4 
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9. The goat:—is worshipped by the Bhar- 
vids when they worship the goddess Machhu,* 

10. The cat;—is worshipped in the belief 
that by so doing 1 man can win over his 
opponents.? 

11. The bear;—is considered by some 
people to be a holy animal because the god 
Krishna married Jimbuvanti, the daughter 
of Jimbuvant, the heroic bear who assisted 
Rama.? 

12. Fish:—are considered sacred becanse 
they are supposed to carry the food (pindas) 
to the mans offered (in water) at the shraddha 
«ceremony. 

13. Alligators:—are worshipped in a pond 
at Magar Pir, near Earachi.® 

14. The crows;—are worshipped because 

Some people believe that crows were for- 


merly rishis, They are supposed to have | 


divine vision, and food offered to them is 
A loaf is cut into three parts. One of them 


is designated kal (ordinary), the second dukal 


1 The School Master of Aman, 


9 The Deputy Educational Inspector of Gobelwid, 


4 The School Master of Chhatrisa, 
® The School Master of Todia, 
4® The School Master of Luvaria. 


supposed to feed on rubies. 





(famine), and the third sukal (plenty). Next 


they are offered toa crow. If the crow takes 
eway the kal, it is believed that the crops in 
the following year will be normal; if it takes 
away the dukal s famine is apprehended in 
the following year, and if the sukdl, it is 
believed that the crops will be plentiful.” 

15. The goose:—is supposed to be the 
vehicle of the goddess Sarasvati, It is believ- 
ed that its worship ensures success in any 
enterprise. If om goose is seen in a dream, it 
is considered to be a very good omen," 

A goose is believed to be endowed with the 
power of separating milk from water, It is 
It is found in 
lake Man in the Himalayas.” 

16. The cock :—is considered holy as it is 


| believed to bs the vehicle of the goddess 
| Baboch ara jit 


17, The hen :—is worshipped on the last 
Sunday of the month of Jeth22 

18, The parrot :—is worshipped by singers 
desiring to improve their veice: It is also 
worshipped by doll persons desirous of 
improving their intellect.1* 





2 The Schoo! Master of Todia. 
§ The School Master of Dadvi, 
» | The School Master of Todin, 
9 The School Muster of Chhatrisay 
U The School Master of Aman. 


CHAPTER X 


WITCHCRAFT. 


Dakans are of two kinds, human and of 


the order of ghosts,! 

Girls born in the Ashlesha nakshatra on the 
bij or second day of a month, in the Kritika 
nakshatra on the seventh day of a month and in 
the Shatabhigha nakshatra on the twelfth day 
of a month, are believed to be human dakans- 
They cause the death of their husbands, and 
their evil eye injures oll things and indivi- 
duals that come under its influence? 

Women who die inchild-bed, meet an untime- 
ly death or commit suicide, become Dakans 
or Chudels after death.* 

Some people believe that women of such low 
castes as Kolis, Vighris and Charans become 
Dékans, High caste Dakans are rare 3 

A ghostly Dakan dresses in fine clothes 
and decks her person with ornaments, But 


she does not cover her back, which is horrible 


to look at, It is so frightful that any one 
happening to see it dies of horror,* 


fits, loose their hair, and ery out without any 
reason,® 

A ghostly Dakan lives with a man as his 
Wife, brings him dainties and turns the refuse 
of food into flesh and bones. The man 
gradually becomes emaciated and ultimately 


dies. 


It is belicved that generally a Dakan kills 
4 man within six months,* 

The Dakans do not allow calves to suck, 
cattle to give milk, and healthy persons to enjoy 
sound health, Sometimes they cause cattle to 
yield blood instead of milk,.# 

A Dékan by virtue of her powers, can ascend 
to the sky. She lives upon the flesh of 


| corpses.” 


A Daken can assume any form she likes. 


| She appears as a cat, a buffalo, a goat or any 


other animal. She can swell and shrink her 
body at will, _ Her feet are reversed,19 


) | tanks, mines or other desolate places,!? 
Ghostly Déakans trouble only women. When | 
possessed by them, the latter have convulsive 


They also haunt ruins and places where four 
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CHAPTER XI 
GENERAL, 


Various ceremonies are performed by | 


In some localities again, the farmer hold 


cultivators at the time of ploughing the soil, | the plough over the Sathia, touching it with 
‘owing, reaping and harvesting. These cere- | the end, cats a morsel of molasses, and bows to 


monies differ in details in different localities, 


In all places, an auspicious day for ploughi ing ~ | 


and sowing is fixed in consultation with an 


asda On the day when ploughing is to 


be ¢ ced, the front courtyard of the house 





Sathia* is drawn on it with the grains of 
juvdri? 

Adish called fansdér is prepared, and served to 
all members of the family at the morning meal, 
Their foreheads are marked with red powder, 
and « pice and betelnut are offered to the 
household gods, Hand-spun cotton thrends 


marked at intervals with red powder arc then 
tied round the plough and to the liorns of — 
the bullocks --hich are to be voked to the | 


plough,? 

Next, the farmer stands waiting at the front 
door of his house for good omens,? and when 
a few are seen, sets out for his field. 


fn some places, the foreheads of the bullocks | 
are daubed with red lead, clarified butter is 


applied to their horns. nnd they are fed with 
molasses, * 

In others, a betelnut is placed over, the 
Sathia and given to the person who first meets 
the farmer on leaving his housc.* 

| The School Master of Chhatrisa, 

3 The School Master of Devalia, 

§ The School Master of Jetpur. 

? The SchoolMaster of Ganod. 

® The School Master of Jodia. 

U The School Masters of Zinguvida and Devalia, 
8 The School Master of Bhayivadar, 


is scuaaeal and an auspicious figure called | 


_ the Sathia before starting * 

As a rule, seed is not sown on Saturdays or 
Tuesdays. Wednesday is believed to the 
most favourable day for this purpose,? 

Sowing is commenced from that corner of 
the field which has been pronounced by the 
astrologer to be the best for the operation, 

Sunday is believed to be the most auspicious 
day for reaping.” While reaping, a part of 
the crop is offered to the image of Kshetrapal 
and to other village deitics, In order to secure 
a good harvest, sweets are offered to the village 
gods on the eighth or tenth day of the bright 
half of Ashvin, or on the second day of the 
bright half of Kartic which is called 
Ananaknta. 

No crop is brought into the house before a 
part of it has been offered to thie local deities, 

When juice is to be extracted from sugar- 
eanes, the mill is first worshipped, In the 
shed crected for storing the jars of molasses, 
an image of Ganpati is installed, and worship- 
_ ped before placing the jars in the shed? 
| ‘The first jar of molasses and two bits of 
| sugar cane are offered to the local deities, 

Before reaping cotton, offerings are made 
to the village gods,1! 
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When a cow or sle-buffalo is about to calve, 
a packet containing a few pebbles or cowries, 
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the mali (red lead) from the image of Hanu- — 


man, dust collected from a place where four 


roads meet, aud grains of Aded, are tied to its | 


horns by an indigu-coloured thread, in the 
belief that this protects the animal from the 
effects of the evil eye 

To guard cattle against au attack of small- 
pox, women observe a vow called Shili Satem 
on the seventh day of the bright half of 
SAravan2 

To prevent a tiger from atmcking cattle, a 
eircle of the flour of charonthi is drawn round 
them by an exorcist reciting mantras or incan- 
tations, If a tiger tries to cuter this protected 
arca its mouth at once becomes swollen,” 

In some places, salt heated over the fire of 
the Holt is put into the food given to the cattle 
inthe belief that this protects them from 
disease.* 

Instead of salt, some people give cattle leaves 
of eastor-oil plants roasted over the fire of 
the fToli® 

In some places, on the Diwali holiday, 
torch anda rice pounder are placed in the 
cattle shed, and the cattle are made to cross 
them one by one. This process is believed to 
protect them from disease,“ 

A ceremony called the Doro of Mahidev is 


also performed in the month of Shrivan to 


protect cattle against disease,’ 
Vows in the honour of Ashpil or Nagdev 
are also observed for the protection of cattle,® 
In the Hasta nakshatra during the monsoon, 
when there is « thunder storm, a sambelu (rice 
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pounder). is struck seven times against the 
main cross beam of the house in the belief 
that the sound thus produced destroys 
insects.” 

To seare the insects called ifidw, vows are 
observed in honour of the Itidio Pir.” 

In order that insects and Worms may not spoil 
the corn stored in a granary or in earthen jars, 
the ashes of the fire of the Holi or leaves of 


the nim tree are mixed with it, 





To prevent insects from spoiling wheal, 
bajari and juvdri, mercury and ashes are jut 
inte them, while it is beleved that gram cannot 


be eaten by insects if itis mixed with dust 


from o place where three roads meet. 

To drive away insects, a ceremony called 
Aidagho Radagho or Marigaun is performed on 
the Divali holiday, It is as follows :— 

One man holds a lighted torch in his hand, 
aud another an carthen jar, which he beats 
with «a small stick. The twe men pass 
through every nook ond corner of the house 


and the cattle-shed crying “ddagho may go, 


Badagho may yo ', that is,“ May troubles and 
diseases disappear; may bugs, serpents, mice, 
scorpions, ‘mosquitoes and other insects dic 
out.” Next they proceed, repeating the sau 
words, through the streets to the villige 
boundary, where the torch, the carthen jar 
and the stick arc thrown away, thus ending 


the ceremony.'? 


In order to secure sunshine and favourable 
weather, oblations are offered to the locn! 
deities, sacrificial offerings are made and 
bunting is suspended from the doors of 


| temples?’ 
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In order'to secure a favourable rainfall, » | jugating such 


grand festival ig observed on an Adspicions 
day, “On this day all agricultaral work is 
stopped and megh laddus (sweet balls enlled 
megh or cloud) are eaten by the poople,? 

‘n seme places, for the protection of the 
crops, a thread charmed by the incantations uf 
an exorcist is passed round the hedge of the 
field.? 

For the protection of crops of gram, whwat 
and sugar-cane against injury by rats, a 
ceremony called Didh Banidhuci is performed, 
in whieh a thread over which jitcantations 
have been repeated by an exorcist is passed 
round the crop, and an image of Ganpati is 
installed and worshipped witli offerings of 
aweet balls of wheat flour * 

In some places, the ceremony of Dadh 
Bandhavi is performed somewhat differently. 
Instead of passing a thread round the field, 


incantations, holding in his hand a pot con- 
taining fire, over Which is Placed a jun eon- 
taining Gugal, This ecremony is generally 
performed for the protection of sugar-can 
crops against the attacks of jnckals. It is 
believed that an animal enirring the field 
after the performance of this ceremony Tins 
its didi (gums) stifened.* 

Silence and secrecy are considered esseitial 
in working mystic lore, for it isa belief that 
if learnt openly such lore loses its power.® 

The ceremony for obtaining command over 
Kal Bhairav is performed in perfect silence 
at midnight on the Adalichaudas, that is the 
fourteenth day of the dark half of Askvin,? 

Silence and secrecy are also cssential in 
the ceremonies which are performed for snb- 
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evil spirits as Meldi and 
Shikotar and Matis.7 

When Vaishnavas make ofcriags to their 
gods, the doors of the shrine are closed. 

The initiating ceremonivs of the Shakti 
Panthis and Maryi Panthis are also performed 
in close secrcey.* 

The Shravaks have to observe perfeet 
silence at the time of performing the Shamag 
Padakemanw® (a form of devotion to god) 

Some people observe a vow of keeping silen 
while taking their mals either for life ur 


| during the monsoon, 


There are various legenas eUrrent ainong 


| the people regarding the origin of the Holi 
| holiday, ‘The chief versions are as foliows:— 


I. In ancient times there lived a demotcns 
Aaived Dhunda who preyed upon children. 
Ter misdeeds caused great misery to tin 


people, who went to Vasishtha, the preceptor 
the exorcist walks round the field repeating 


of Rama. and implored him to tell them of 
some remedy for the mischicf wrought by thir 
Vasishtha told them to light a 
pyre in honour of the goddess Holika, which 


le said, would consume the demoness. ‘I'l 
people accordingly lighted a huge fire, into 
| which the demoness was driven hy hors whio 
| led her to the opt by abusing her and 


troubling herin many ways, She was ceducvd 
to ashes by the fire, and the people were 


| saved 11 


2, A demon named Hiraniiksha had » 
sister named Hlolika and « son named 


; Prohilid. Hiraniiksha bore great chimily lo 


Rama, while Prahlid was his devotee, Hirs- 


| nidksha d'd not like ‘his son's di-votion to 


Rima, and told him several times to give it 


| ap, and even threatened to take his life, 


* The School Master of Dhénk, 
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But Prahlad did not swerve an inch from 
the path of his devotion, At last, being 
desperate, Hiraniiksha decided to kill him, 


and entrusted his sister with the mission. | 


Holika raised a big pile of cow-dung cakes, 
set it on fire, and seated herself on the pile, 
taking Prahlid in her lap. But through the 
grace of Rima, Prahlid escaped uninjured 
while Holika was reduced to ashes. 

3. A demoness enlled Dhunda had 


obtained « boon from Shiva to the elfect | 
that she would not meet her death during | 


any of the three sensons of the year, cither 
by day or by night. At the same time she 
was warned to beware of injury from 
children between sunset and nightfall at 
the commencement of n new season, To 
prevent any possibility of injury from child- 
ren, she began to destroy them by preying 
upon their bodies, This caused a great panic 
among the people, who went to Vasishtha and 
asked his advice as to low to kill the demon- 


ess, He advised them tokill her inthe way | 
described in legend No. | above, and she was — 


killed accordiugly,? 

4. The Govardhan mountain had two 
sisters nomed Holi and Divali. Holi was a 
woman of bad conduct while Divali'’s charac- 
ter was good, Although unchaste, Holi 
boasted that she was chaste, and once, to 
prove her chastity, she threw herself on to a 
big fire, She could not bear the pain caused 
by the flames, and began to scream aloud, 
when people beat drums, abused her, and 
raised such a din that her screams became 
inaudible. Hence the custom of using 
abusive language and reciting abusive verses 
during the Holi holidays, Govardhan could 
net bear the disgrace attached to his sister's 
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reputation. So he threw himself into the 
fire and met his death without uttering a 
word of pain, _This has given rise to the 
custom of throwing into the Holi fire the 
cow-dung image of Govardhan, which is 
installed during the Divali holidays 2 

On the Holi day sweet dishes are pre- 
pared and taken with the morning meal. 
Some women observe a vow on this day, and 


dine once only in the evening, after worship- 


ping the Holt fire with an offering of a 
cocoanut and walking seven times round jt.? 

In some places, on the day preceding the 
Holi, which is known as Kamala Holi, swee 
stuffed cakes are prepared, and on the Holi 
Punema day vermicelli is eaten.4 

The fuelfor the Holi fire is generally 
collected by boys. At about two in the 
afternoon on the Holiday a party of boys 
goes from house ty house and receives five to 
fifteen cow-dung cakes from each household 
These cow- dung cakes are bored, and strung 
on strings,® 

The fuel thus colleeted is heaped at the 
village boundary or the end of the street. 
All the male residents of the village or street 
mect at the spot, 4 pit is dog, and earthen 
pots hlled with wheat, gram and water mixed 
together ore placed in the pit and covercd 
with cow-dung cakes. Next, the headman of 
the village or the leading resident of the 
street worships the pile with the assistance of 
o Brahman priest, After worship, the pile 
is lighted at the time fixed by an dstrologer,* 


by a low caste Hindu, generally a Bhangi or 
Kotwal, as Hindus of good caste consider it a 


sin to kindle the Holi fuel, The Bhangi or 
Kotwal receives a few dates and cocoanut 
kernel for this service.* 





3 The School Master of Vanod. 
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the Holi fire 
generally consist of fried juvdrit grain, fried 
Flowers of mango trees 
and tender mango fruits are also thrown 


The offerings thown into 
gram and cocoanuts, 


into the Holi fire, It is believed that newly 
married pairs, by worshipping the Holi fire, 


are blessed with long life, prosperity, and the | 


birth of children, After the principal cere- 
mony is over, they worship it one by one with 
the ends of their upper garments tied in a knot 
and walk seven times round the fire with their 
hands folded, the husband leading the wife.* 

Infants dressed in gay clothes and deckrd 
with garlands of dry dates and bits of cocoanut 
kernel are also taken to the Holi fire by their 
parents, The latter worship the Holi Mata 
and walk four times round the fire, taking the 
children in their arms. Next they offer 
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have full license see the Holi holidays to 


indulge in all sorts of pranks and abuses, 
Some make wooden blocks with eligravings 


of vulgar and indecent words, dip them in 


coloured water, and press them on the clothes 
of passers-by. 
Others make naked idols of mud, and place 


them on the tops of houses.! 


The day following the Holi ig known ns 
Dhul Padavo or Dhuleti, On this day people 
indulge in the throwing of cow-dung, black 


| Pigments, urine, mud, coloured water and red 


cocoanuts to the goldess, which are either | 


thrown into the fire or distributed among 
those present. 

Women whose children die in infancy 
observe a vow of remaining standing on the 
Holi day. When the Holi is lighted they 
worship the fire, after which they may sit 
down and take their meal. It is believed that 
the observance of this vow ensures long life to 
children.* 

Although the Holi itself falls on the full-moon 
day of Falgun the rejoicings connected with it 
commence from the first day of that month, 
The priscipal feature of the rejoicings consists 
in indulging in indecent and vulgar songs and 


language. Vulgar songs or fags in honour | 


of the goddess Holi are also sung. Songs 
are composed abusing each caste, and sung, 
——s passers-by, by arene of beye who 


3 ‘The School Misters of Dhdak aud Vanod, 
3 The School Master of Todia, 
5 The School Master of Kolki, 


_is played with a cocoanut. 


powder.* 

In some places, on the Dhuleti day, a game 
The players form 
themselves into two parties and stand opposite 
toone another. Midway between them is placed 
a cocoanut, Each party tries to take away the 
cocoanut, and prevents the other from so doing 


| by throwing stones and cow-dung cakes. The 


| party which succeeds in taking away the 





cocoanut wins the game.5 
Amongst Dheds, Kolis, Rayals and other low 


| Castes a post of the wood of the tamarind tree 


is planted in the ground and surrounded by 
women holding whips and cords in their hands. 
A party of men run to the women to drive ther 


away and take possession of the post. The 
‘Women prevent them from doing so by striking 


them with all their might with the whips and 
at 10 a.m. on the Dhuleti day and continues 
till one o'clock in the morning on the following 
the post, thus ending the game.* 

In some places, a man is tied to a bier as if 


| he were & CORD: eect cercied om the shyaidces 
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of four men to the post of tamarind wood 
followed by a party of men and women wailing 





aloud, to the great merriment of the crowd 
assembled near the post to witness the struggle 


d-seribed above.4 
Sometimes contests are lield between two 


parties of boys in singing vulgar songs. The 


contest commences by one of the parties singing 


n song. The other party responds to it by | 


singing another song, which is generally more 
indecent thon the song sung first. The 
contest goes on like this, and the party which 


fails to respond to its rival is said to be 


defeated.4 

The jimmoral practices described above are 
only to be seen among low caste people, and 
even their women take part in these practices. 

The women of higher castes wear rich clothes 
and ornaments on the Dhuleti day, and sing 
songs in their houses. At times they throw 
coloured water and red powder at each 
other.- 

In big temples a festivity called Ful Dol is 
observed, in which water coloured with the 


flowers of the Khakhra (Butea frondosa) is. 


thrown by the party assembled, ond kundalias 
or indecent. songs are sung in a loud 
¥oice. 4 

Tn some temples, holy songs are sung at night 
and prayers are held. At the end, fried jevari, 
gram and sweets are distributed os the grace 
of God.* 

The boys who take an active part in the Holi 
celebrations are known as geraiyie or holiis, 
For two or three nights before the Holi they 
steal fuel for the Holi fire and beat and abuse 
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those who try to prevent them from so doing. 


Bk * 


| They also recite coarse songs and play with 


dirtand mud freely. Parties of them go from 
shop to shop ond obtain by foree dates and 
fried gram. | 

At midnight of the Holi day a bower is 
erected in the centre of the village with bits of 
broken earthen vessels and cocoanut shells. A 
fool, gencrally a son-in-law of some low. caste 
Hindu in the village, is induced, by the promise 
of dates and cocoanut kernel, to dress in a coat 
on which are drawn naked pictures. A garland 
of worn-out shoes is tied round his neck and he 
is mounted on a donkey. He is then called 
Félam and taken from the bower through the 
village aceompanicd with music and crowds of 
people, who utter in a loud voice course and 
Vulgar expressions as the }'rocession moves 
on. At times they play jokes with the Palam, 
and give him blows on the head with their 
hists.© 

In some places, this procession is called 
Patama Valami aud is celebrated on the might 
preeeding the Holi, Two poor stupid persons 
are dressed as bride and bridegroom, the latter 
in a ridiculously grotesque dress. They are 
married on the following morning, wlien vulgar 


| S0ngs are sung. The Malem and Falami arv 


represented by two nuked idols, made of rigs, of 
amanandna woman, They are carrivd through 
the village in a noisy procession and married on 
an altarof black varthen vessels. They arr: 
then placed erect on two wooden posts aide by 
side.* 

In some villages, o large stone js placed in a 
spacious compound in the centre of the village, 
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nl broken carthen vessels are suspended over | to some, this can be secured by cating sugar-canc 
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it with cords from the wooden bower erected | henteal over the fire, Jundri stems heated over 


An ass is brought to the spot, 
inl a fool decked with a garland of worn-out 


rr the stone. 


sho-s is mounted on it with his face torned — 


towards the tail of Hee ass. He holds the tail 


the fire are given to enttle with the same 
object.® 

Sum- beliewe that if salt leated over the Mali 
fire. is given to ealtle it protects them ayainst 


of the ass in his lands ag reins and és carried | epidemics,” 


in procession throug! the village te be brought 


back to the bower and marricd to another fool, 


dust, ashes amd water being freely used in the 


geevice.2 


In some localitics naked fioages of a husband 
and wife are set in a cart and taken through 
music, the 
crowd singing indecent songs all the way 
Jans, 

On th. Holi holiday children are presented 
with arda (garlands of balls made of sugar) 
by their relatives and the friends of their 
families.4 

The Hots fire is extinguished by women on 
the morning of the following day. The carthen 
vessels containing wheat and gram which are 
put into the pit of the oli before the fire is 
lighted are then taken out. The grain is cooked 
by the fire of Holi, and is called Ghugari, It 
is distributed among the villagers, the belief 
being that those who eat it are protected against 
disease by the goddess of the Holi.4 

There are many other superstitious belicfs 
held by people in connection with the 
Holi. 

According to one belief, those who expose 
themselves to the heat of the Holi fire keep 
good health during the ensuingyear. According 


the village accompanied with 
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Virgins take heme a litth: of the Holi fire 
and light five cowsdung cakes with it in the 
courtyard of their house. When the cakes are 
burnt, the ashes are removed and the spot is 
purihed with « plaster of cow-lung. Next, 
they draw sume auspicious figares on the spot 
amd worship them for a number of days in the: 
belicf that this ensures good health to their 
brothers,® 

Among Gujaritt Hindus no special ecremonics 
are performed when a girl attaing puberty, 


-exevpt that on the third or fifth day she is bathed 


by an unwidowed woman and dressed in green 
or saffron-coloured robes. She is given rice 
in milk, sweetened with sugar, and is presented 
with a picee of green satin.* 

In some places, the girl is bathed on the 
fourth day and given kansar to eat. She then 
bows to ler mother-in-law and makes her a pre- 
sent of lialf a rupee. The mother-in-law 
blesses her and presents her with a bodice 
cloth 

After the bath, a mark with red powder is 
made on her forehead and she is taken to the 
temple of the family deity.® 

In some places, the red powder mark is made 


| under the girl's right arm in the belief that 


this ensures to her the birth of many 
children? 
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In some localities the girl is bathed on the 
Gyird day, dainty dishes are served her, and she 
is presented with a encosnut by cach of her 


kiusfoik.? 


In somw castes, when a girlattains puberty, 
a feast of cooked rice and molasses js given to 
the caste people, In other enstes, pieces of 


socwinat kernel are distributed among children, 
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nnd the xirl is presented with a robe and bodice 


| by her parents-in-law.? 


In some castes, a girl is not allowed to cook 
before she attaing puberty." 


No ceremonies are performed when a boy 
attains puberty, probably because in the case 
of boys the change is not so warked as in the 
case of girls. 
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